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PREFATORY  LETTER 


MT   pear    Sre    WiLMAM, 

I  havLV great  plca-sure  in  dedioriting  this  book  to  ycu. 
It  professes  to  l»e  the  t_)ftieial  Rpport  to  yourself  and  the 
Emin  Relief  Committee  of  what  we  have  experieiieed 
and  endured  ihiring  our  mission  of  Relief,  which  cir- 
cunistuuecs  alti-red  into  that  of  Rescue.  You  may 
atx'ept  it  as  a  tnithful  rceftrd  of  the  journeying^  of  the 
Expeclitiou  wlijch  vmu  and  tlie  Emin  Relief  Committee 
entruRttd  to  my  guidance. 

I  rcgn-t  that  I  whs  not  aide  tti  aecumplish  all  that  I 
burned  i**  df>  when  I  set  out  from  Eughind  in  January, 
1887,  but  the  total  collapae  of  the  Government  of 
Efjuatoria  thrnnt  upon  us  the  duty  of  ronveying  in 
hammookrt  so  many  aged  and  sick  people,  and  protecting 
8o  many  helpless  and  feeble  folk,  that  we  l>eoame  trans- 
formed from  a  small  fighting  <'olumn  of  tiied  men  into 
a  mere  Hospital  Corps  to  wham  active  adventure  was 
denied.  The  Governor  wji^  half  ]>lind  and  possessed! 
much  luggage.  Casati  wan  weakly  and  had  to  l>e  carried, 
ami  00  per  (X'lit.  of  their  followers  were,  scx>n  after 
Htartiug,  s<;arecly  able  to  travel  from  age,  disease,  weak- 
ness or  infancy.  Without  sacrificing  our  saercd  cliarge, 
to  aiisist  vvhicii  waa  the  fd)jet;t  of  the  Expedition,  we 
could  neither  deviate  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  from 
the  most  direct  road  to  the  sea. 

VOL.    I.  B 


m  DARKERT  AFRICA. 

You  who  throughout  your  long  hikI  varied  life  have 
ateudfastly  hclievod  in  tlie  Cluistian's  Gad,  and  l^fore 
men  have  pi-ofcsAcd  your  devout  thank fuhio.ss  for  many 
mcR'ies  vouchsafed  to  you,  will  better  uuderatAud  thau 
many  others  the  feelings  which  animate  nie  when  I  find 
my.self  Iwwk  agjiin  in  civilization,  uninjured  in  life  or 
health,  after  passing  through  so  many  stormy  and  dis- 
treHsful  periixis.  (Jiiiistrained  at  the  dprkest  hour  to 
humbly  erMifoas  that  witliout  Ood'.s  help  1  was  helpless, 
1  vowed  a  vow  in  the  forest  solitudes  that  I  would 
confess  His  aid  before  men.  A  silen^^e  as  of  death  was 
round  about  me  ;  it  waH  midniglit ;  I  w;w  weakened  by 
iJInesH,  prostrated  with  fatigue  and  worn  with  anxiety 
for  my  white  and  black  com|)anions,  whose  fate  wa.s  a 
mystery.  In  this  physical  and  mental  distress  I  be- 
sought Giwl  to  give  me  back  my  people.  Nine  hours 
later  wo  were  exulting  with  a  rapturous  joy.  In  full 
view  of  all  was  the  crima<»n  flag  with  the  crescent,  and 
l>eneath  its  waving 'folds  was  the  long-lost  retir  column. 

Agiiin,  wc  had  emerged  into  the  open  country  out  of 
the  forest,  after  such  experiences  as  in  tlie  collective 
annals  of  African  travels  there  is  no  parallel.  We  were 
approaching  the  region  wherein  our  idea!  Oovernor  was 
reporUnl  to  be  be  league  ri'd.  All  that  we  lieard  from 
such  natives  as  our  si^out«  caught  prepared  us  for  des- 
perate encounters  with  multifuiles,  of  whose  numbers  or 
qualities  none  could  inlbrm  us  intelligently,  and  wlieu 
tne  population  of  Umlusunui  swarmed  in  myriads  on  the 
hills,  and  the  valleys  seemed  alive  witli  warriors,  it  really 
seemed  t«i  us  in  our  dense  ignorarifi:  of  their  character 
and  power,  that  these  were  of  those  who  hemmed  in 
thr^  Tasha  to  the  west.  If  he  with  his  4000  soldiers 
appealed  for  help,  what  could  we  etiect  with  I7'6i 
The  night  before  I  had  been  rearling  the  exhortation  of 
Moaes  t-o  Joshua,  and  whether  it  was  the  cfl'ect  of  those 
brave  words,  or  whether  it  was  a  voiue,  I  know  not,  but 
it  appeared  to  me  as  though  I  heard :  **  Be  strong,  and 
of  a  good  courage,  fear  not.  nor  be  afraid  of  them,  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  lie  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee,  He 
will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee."     When  on  the  next 
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day  Mnzamboni  commanded  his  people  to  attack  and 
exterminate  us,  there  was  not  a  cuwurd  in  our  camp, 
whereas  the  evening  )>efore  we  exclaimed  in  hittcniesa 
on  seeing  four  of  our  men  fly  before  one  native,  "  And 
these  are  the  wretches  vsith  whom  we  mu8t  reach  the 
Paahal" 

And  yet  again.  Between  the  confluence  of  the  Ihuru 
and  tlie  Dui  rivers  in  l)eeend)er  1888,  i50  of  the 
best  and  strongest  of  our  men  liad  been  despatched  t*) 
forage  for  f<x)d.  They  had  been  alwent  for  nmny  days 
more  than  they  ought  to  have  ]>een,  and  in  the  mean- 
time 130  men  besides  Xtoyn  and  women  were  ntarviiig. 
Tliey  were  supported  each  day  witli  a  cup  of  warm  thin 
broth,  made  of  butter,  milk  and  water,  to  keep  death 
away  a*  louof  as  possible.  AVheu  the  provisions  were 
80  reduced  that  there  were  only  sufficient  for  thii'teen 
men  for  ten  days,  even  of  the  thin  broth  with  lour  tiny 
biscuits  each  per  day,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
hunt  up  the  missing  men.  They  might,  being  without 
a  leflder,  have  been  reckless,  and  been  besieged  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  ^^cious  dwaifs.  My  followinir 
consisted  of  sixty-six  men,  a  few  women  and  children, 
who,  more  active  than  the  othei-s,  liad  assisted  the  tuin 
fluid  with  tbe  berries  of  the  phrynium  and  tne 
amomum,  and  such  fungi  as  could  l>e  discovered  in 
damp  places,  and  therefore  wei*e  posses-sed  of  some 
little  strength,  though  the  poor  fellows  were  tcirilily 
emaciated.  Fifty-one  men,  besides  boys  and  women, 
were  so  prostrate  with  debility  and  disease  that  they 
would  be  hopelessly  gone  if  within  a  few  liours  I'uod 
did  not  arrive.  My  white  comrade  and  thirteen  men 
were  assured  of  sufficient  for  ten  days  to  protr..ct  the 
struggle  against  a  [miuful  dctith.  Wc  who  were  bound 
for  the  search  possessed  nothing.  We  could  feed  on 
berries  until  we  could  arrive  at  a  plantation.  As  we 
travelled  that  afternoon  we  passed  several  dead  bodies 
in  various  stages  of  decay,  and  the  sight  of  doomed, 
dying  and  dead  produced  on  my  nerves  such  a  feeling 
of  weakness  that  I  was  well-nigli  overcome.  Every 
sotil   in   that   camp   was   paralysed   with   sadness   and 
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suffering.  Despair  liacl  made  them  all  dumb.  Not 
a  souDil  was  heard  t^)  disturli  the  deathly  hnxKling. 
It  wa«  a  mercy  to  me  that  I  heard  no  murmur  of 
repRMicti,  no  sign  of  rebuke.  I  felt  tlic  Ihhtof  nf  the 
silence  of  the  forest  and  the  night  iutcn.scly.  Sleep 
wn.s  impOHsible.  My  thoughts  dwelt  on  these  recurring 
disobediences  which  caused  so  much  mi.sery  and 
anxiety.  "  Stiff-necked,  relxjllioua,  incorrigible  human 
nature,  ever  showing  its  animalism  and  brutiHhness,  let 
the  wretches  be  fur  ever  ac^mrsed  1  Their  utter  thought- 
leas  and  oblivious  natures  and  continual  brwwih  of 
prumises  kill  moi-e  men,  and  cause  more  anxiety,  than 
tlie   p<naon   nf  the   dartJi  or  barbs  aud   points  of  the 

arrows.     If  I  meet  them  I  will "     But  before  the 

resolve  was  uttered  flashed  to  my  memory  the  dead 
men  on  tlie  road,  the  doomed  in  the  camp,  aud  the 
starving  with  me,  and  the  thought  that  those  150 
men  were  lost  in  the  remor:*ele.*<s  woods  beyond  re- 
covery, or  aurroinuhnl  Ijy  savages  without  hope  of 
esiape,  then  do  you  wonder  that  the  natural  hardness 
of  the  haxrt  wa*i  softened,  and  that  1  again  consigned 
my  C4LSC  U^  Him  who  could  alone  ji-ssist  us.  The  next 
morning  within  ba!f-an-hour  of  the  start  we  met  the 
foragers,  safe,  sound,  robust,  loaded,  bc^iring  four  tons 
of  plainta.ins.  You  tyin  imagine  what  cries  of  joy  these 
wild  children  of  nature  uttered,  you  can  imagine  liow 
tliey  Hung  themselves  upon  the  fruit,  and  kindletl  the 
fires  to  roast  and  boil  and  hake,  and  how,  after  they 
were  all  filled,  we  strode  back  to  the  Ciimp  to  rejoice 
those  unfortunates  with  Mr.  Bonny. 

As  I  mentally  review  the  many  grim  episodes  and 
refiect  on  the  marvellously  narrow  escapes  from  utt^r 
destruction  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  during 
our  various  journeys  to  and  fro  through  that  inuncnse 
and  gloomy  extent  of  primeval  woods,  I  feel  utterly 
unable  to  attribute  our  salvation  t«  any  other  cause 
than  to  a  gracious  Providence  who  for  some  purpose  of 
HLs  own  preser\*ed  us.  All  the  armies  and  armaments 
of  Europe  could  not  have  lent  us  any  aid  in  the  <lire 
extremity  in  which  we  found  ourselves  in  that  camp 
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between  the  Dui  and  Tluiru  ;  an  aniiy  of  explorer.^  ('fiuM 
not  have  tra^^ecl  our  course  U>  the  scene  of  the  Ijist 
struggle  had  we  falk^u,  for  deep,  deep  as  utter  obHvion 
had  we  been  surely  buried  under  the  humus  of  tlie 
trackless  wilds. 

It  is  in  tliis  humble  and  grateful  spirit  that  I  com- 
mence this  recoixl  of  the  progress  of  the  Expedition 
from  it^  inception  by  you  to  the  date  when  at  our  feet 
the  Indian  Ocean  burst  into  view,  pure  and  ]>lue  as 
Heaven  when  we  might  justly  exclaim  "  It  is  ended  1" 

AVhat  the  pulilic  ought  to  know,  that  have  I  written  ; 
but  there  are  many  things  that  tlie  snarling,  cynical, 
unbelieving,  vulgar  ought  n*»t  to  know.  1  write*  to 
you  und  to  your  friends,  and  for  those  who  desire  more 
light  on  Darkest  Afrioji,  and  for  those  who  can  feel  an 
interest  in  what  concerns  humanity. 

My  creed  has  been,  is,  and  will  reniaiu  so,  1  hope,  to 
act  for  the  best,  think  the  right  thought,  and  s[>enk  tho 
right  word,  as  well  as  a  gond  motive  will  permit 
AVhen  a  mission  is  entrusted  tf>  me  and  my  conscience 
approves  it  as  noble  and  right,  and  I  give  my  promise 
to  exert  my  best  powers  to  fulfil  this  according  tt»  the 
letter  and  spirit,  I  carry  with  me  a  Law,  that  I  am 
compelled  to  obey.  If  any  assrtciated  with  me  prove 
to  me  by  their  manner  and  action  that  this  I^aw  is 
equally  incumbent  on  them,  then  I  recognize  my 
brothers,  Tlierefore  it  is  with  unqualified  delight  that 
I  acknowletlge  the  priceless  ser%'ices  of  my  friends 
Stairs,  Jephsou,  Nelson  and  Parke,  four  men  whose 
devotion  to  their  several  duties  were  as  perfect  as 
human  nature  is  capable  of.  As  a  man  s  epitJiph  can 
only  be  justly  written  when  he  lies  in  bis  sepulciire.  so 
I  rarely  attempted  to  tell  them  during  the  journey,  how 
much  I  valued  the  ready  and  prompt  obedience  of 
Stairs,  thiit  earnestness  for  work  that  distinguished 
Jepbson,  the  brave  soldierly  qualities  of  Nelson,  and  the 
gentle,  tender  devotion  paid  by  (tur  Dcjctor  to  his  ailing 
patients  ;  but  now  that  the  long  wanderings  are  over,  and 
they  have  bided  and  labimred  ungrudgingly  througl^out 
the  long  period,  I  feel  that  my  words  are  poor  indeed 
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when   I  need  them  tx>  express  iu  full  my  lasting  obli- 
gutioriH  t<)  em'li  of  them. 

Concerning  tho«e  who  have  fallen,  or  who  were 
turned  back  by  illness  or  accident,  I  will  admit,  with 
plciisure,  that  while  in  my  company  every  one  seemed 
most  capable  of  fulfilling  the  highest  expectatioaa 
formed  of  them.  I  never  hmi  a  doubt  of  any  one 
of  them  until  Mr.  Bonny  poured  into  my  ears  the 
dLsmal  story  of  the  rear  column.  While  I  possess 
positive  pr<H>fH  that  l>oth  the  Majnr  and  Mr.  Jameson 
were  in.Hpired  by  loyalty,  and  burning  with  desire 
thrtmtrhout  those  long  months  at  Yambuya,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ayeertain  why  they  did  not  proceed  aa 
in.struL*ted  by  letter,  or  why  Messrs.  Ward,  Troup  and 
Bonny  did  not  suggest  that  to  move  little  by  little  was 
jn-eferable  to  rotting  at  Yanibuyn.  which  they  werei 
(rlearly  iu  danger  of  doing,  like  the  100  dead  followers. 
To  this  simple  question  there  is  no  answer.  The  eight 
visits  to  Stanley  Falls  and  KiiHongo  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  1,200  miles  ;  their  journals,  log  books,  letters 
teem  with  proofs  that  every  element  of  success  was 
in  and  with  thoni.  I  cannot  unflerstand  why  the  five 
offii.'L'rs,  having  means  for  moving,  confessedly  burning 
with  the  desire  to  move,  and  animated  with  the  highest 
feelings,  did  not  move  on  along  our  tract  asdirecte<r;  or, 
why,  believing  1  was  alive,  the  oHii-ers  sent  my  personal 
baggage  down  river  and  reduced  their  chief  to  a  state 
of  destitution  ;  or,  why  they  should  send  European 
tinned  [irovi.sions  and  two  dozen  bottles  of  Madeira 
down  liver,  when  there  were  thirty-three  men  sick  and 
hungry  in  ramp ;  or,  why  Mr.  Koiinv  sliould  allow 
hi.s  own  rations  to  lie  sent  down  while  he  was  present; 
or,  why  Mr.  Ward  should  be  sent  down  river  with 
a  de.spatch,  and  an  order  be  sent  after  him  to 
prevent  his  return  to  the  Expedition.  These  are  a 
lew  of  the  problems  which  puzzle  me,  and  to  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  solutions. 
Had  any  other  person  informed  me  that  such  things 
had  taken  place  I  should  have  doubted  them,  but 
I  take  my  information  solely  fxova.  Major  Barttelot's 
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official  despatcli  (See  Appendix).  The  telegram  which 
Mr.  Ward  ctinveyed  to  tlie  sea  rer|uest«  iuHtructions 
from  the  Louduu  Committee,  but  the  gentlemeu  in 
l^jndon  reply,  *'  We  refer  you  to  Mr.  Stanley '«  letter  of" 
instructions.'^  It  l^econies  clear  to  every  one  that  there 
is  a  mystery  here  for  which  I  CAnnot  conceive  a  rational 
solution,  and  tliereftue  e^ich  reader  of  this  narrative 
must  think  his  own  tlioughts  but  cc»ustrue  the  whole 
charitably. 

Aft^ir  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bouny  at  Btinalya,  I  had 
li*euuent  ocwvsious  to  remark  to  him  that  his  goodwill 
and  devotion  were  equal  to  that  shown  by  the  others, 
and  as  for  bravery,  I  think  he  has  as  nmi.*h  us  the 
bravest.  With  his  |>erfonnancc  of  any  ajijK>intcd  work 
I  never  had  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  as  he  so 
admirably  rondurted  liimself  with  such  perfect  and 
respet-'tful  ol>edien(:e  while  with  us  from  Banalya  to  the 
Indian  Sea,  the  more  the  mystery  of  yamV)uya  life  is 
deepened,  for  with  2.000  HU<-h  soldiers  as  Bonny  under 
a  competent  leader,  the  entire  8oudan  could  be  sub- 
jueated,  pacified  and  governed. 

It  must  thoiT>ugldy  be  undei-stood,  however,  while 
reflecting  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the  rear-column,  tliat 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  had  it  l>ecn  the  lot  of  Biirttelot 
and  Janiesfm  toliavebeen  in  the  place  of ,  say  Stall's  and 
JepLsim,  and  to  Lave  accumpaniijd  us  in  the  advance, 
they  would  equally  have  distinguished  themselves  ;  for 
such  a  grtmp  of  young  gentU'iiicn  as  Bartteh)t,  Jameson, 
Suiirs,  Nelson,  Jeph.son,  and  Parku,  at  all  times,  night  or 
day,  so  eager  for  and  rather  loving  work,  is  rare.  If  I 
were  to  try  and  form  another  African  State,  such  tire- 
less, brave  natures  wuuld  be  simply  invaluable.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  rear-column  were  due  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  August  1 7th  to  stay  and  wait  for  me,  and  to 
the  meeting  with  the  Arabs  the  next  day. 

What  is  herein  related  a^wut  Emin  Pasha  need  not,  I 
hope,  be  taken  as  derogating  in  tlic  slightest  from  the  high 
conception  of  our  ideal.  If  tlic  reality  ditlers  somewhat 
from  it  no  fault  can  be  attributed  to  him.  "While  his 
people  were  faithful  he  was  equal  to  the  ideal ;  when 
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hifl  Rohliers  revoIte<l  bis  usefulness  as  a  €rovernor 
ceased,  just  as  the  cabinet-maker  with  t<x>Is  may  turn 
iiut  finished  wood-work,  but  without  them  can  do 
nothing  If  the  Pa^ha  was  not  of  such  gigantic  stature 
as  we  su|)pr>sed  him  to  be.  he  certainly  cannot  be  held 
rc8p<ju.'*ible  for  that,  any  more  than  he  can  be  held 
accountable  for  his  uumilitary  appearance.  If  the 
Pasha  was  able  to  maintain  his  province  for  five  yeai-s, 
he  cannot  in  justice  Ixs  held  answerable  for  the  wave 
of  insanity  and  the  epidemic  of  turbulence  which  ctm- 
verted  lus  hitherto  loyal  soldiers  into  rebels.  You  will 
find  two  special  periods  in  tliis  narrative  wherein  the 
Pasha  is  described  with  strictest  impartiality  to  each, 
but  his  mistbrtunes  never  cause  us  to  lose  our  respect 
for  him,  though  we  mny  not  agree  with  that  excess  of 
sentiment  which  distinguished  him,  for  objects  so  un- 
worthy as  switrn  rebels.  As  an  administrator  he  dis- 
plnyt'd  the  finest  <|uiilitieH  ;  he  wjis  just,  tender,  loyal 
and  nuM-cifu],  and  afi'ci^tionate  to  the  natives  vAm  place*! 
themselves  under  his  protection,  an<]  uo  higher  and 
Instter  prcM>f  of  the  esteem  witli  which  lie  wiis  regarded 
by  his  soldiery  can  Ijk;  desiretl  than  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  the  reputation  for  justice  and  mildness  which  he 
had  won.  In  sliort,  every  hour  saved  from  sleep  was 
devoted  before  his  final  deposition  t*:>  some  useful 
purpose  conducive  to  increase  of  knowledge,  improve- 
ment of  humanity,  and  gain  to  civili/jition.  You  must 
remember  all  these  things,  and  by  no  means  lose  sight 
of  them,  even  while  you  read  our  impressions  of  him. 

I  am  compelletl  to  believe  that  Mr,  Mounteney 
Jephson  wrote  the  kintlliest  report  of  the  events  that 
transpired  during  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
Pasha  and  himself,  out  of  pure  aifct^tiim.  sympathy,  and 
fellow-feeling  for  his  friend.  Indcinl  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  he  entertains  for  the  Pasha  are  so  evident 
that  I  playfully  accuse  him  of  being  either  a  Mahdist» 
Aral)ist,  or  Eminist,  as  one  would  naturally  feel 
indignant  at  the  prospect  of  leading  a  slave's 
life  at  Khartoum.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Jephson, 
after  being  shown,  were  eudoi'sed,  as  will  be  seen  by 
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Emin  Paslia.  Later  obscrvntious  proved  the  truth  of 
those  made  by  Mr.  Jephaoia  when  he  said,  "  Seutimeut 
is  the  Pasha's  worst  enemy  ;  nothing  keeps  Emin  here 
but  Emin  himself."  What  I  mopt  admii-e  in  him  is 
the  evident  struggle  between  his  duty  to  me,  as  my 
agent,  and  the  friendship  he  entertains  for  the  Pasha. 

While  we  may  naturally  regret  that  Emin  Pa.^ha  did 
not  possess  that  influence  over  his  troops  which  wouhl 
have  commanded  their  perfect  obedience,  confidence  and 
trust,  and  made  them  pliable  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  civilization,  and  compelled  them  to  respect  natives  as 
felIow-subject«,  to  l>e  guardians  of  peace  and  protectors 
of  pnnxTty,  without  which  tliere  can  be  no  civilization, 
many  will  think  that  a.s  the  Governor  was  unable  to  do 
this,  that  it  is  as  well  that  events  Ux'k  the  turn  they 
did  The  natives  of  Africa  cannot  be  taught  tliat  there 
are  blessings  in  ciATlizatiou  if  they  are  pennittcd  to  lie 
oppressed  and  to  be  treated  as  unworthy  of  the  treat- 
ment due  to  human  beings,  to  lie  despoiled  and  en- 
slaved at  will  by  a  licentious  soldiery.  The  habit  of 
regarding  the  aborigines  as  nothing  better  than  pagan 
ahd  or  slaves  dates  from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  must  be 
utterly  supj)ressed  In'fore  any  semblance  of  ci^iliztition 
can  be  seen  out^iide  the  military  settlements.  When 
every  grain  of  corn,  and  every  fowl,  goat,  sheep  and 
cow  which  is  nc^^essary  for  the  troops  is  paid  for  in 
sterling  money  or  its  equivalent  in  necessary  gfunls, 
then  civilization  wUl  become  irresistible  in  its  intluence, 
and  the  Gospel  even  may  be  introducwl ;  but  without 
impartial  justice  both  are  impossible,  certainly  never 
when  preceded  and  accompanied  by  spoliation,  which  I 
fear  was  too  general  a  custom  in  the  Soudan. 

Tlioae  who  have  some  regard  for  righteous  justice 
may  find  some  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  untd 
civilization  in  its  true  and  real  foi-m  be  introduced  into 
Equatoria,  the  al>originea  shall  now  have  some  peace 
and  rest,  and  that  whatever  aspects  its  semblance  liare, 
excepting  a  few  orange  and  lime  trees,  can  \\\  replaced 
within  a  month,  under  higher,  better,  and  more  enduring 
auspices. 
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If  during  this  Expedition  I  have  not  sufficiently 
manifested  the  reality  of  my  Mendship  and  devotion 
to  you,  and  to  my  friends  of  the  Emin  Relief 
Onumittee,  pray  attribute  it  to  want  of  opportunities 
and  force  of  circumstances  and  not  to  lukewarmness  and 
insincerity ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  and  my 
friends  have  been  satisfied  that  so  far  as  lay  in  my 
power  I  have  faithfully  and  loyally  accomplished  the 
missions  you  entrusted  to  me  in  the  same  spirit  and 
to  tlie  same  purpose  that  you  yourself  would  have 
performed  them  had  it  been  physically  and  morally 
possi])le  for  you  to  have  been  with  us,  then  indeed  am 
I  satisfied,  and  the  highest  praise  would  not  be  equal 
in  juv  opinion  to  the  smiple  acknowledgment  of  it,  such 
as  "  "Well  done." 

My  dear  Sir  AVilliam,  to  love  a  noble,  generous  and 
loyal  heart  like  your  own.  is  natural.  Accept  the  pro- 
fession of  mine,  which  lias  been  pledged  long  ago  to  you 
wholly  and  entirely. 

Hexky  M.  Stanley. 

To  Sir  William  Maokinnon,  Bart., 
of  Batiuakill  and  Loup, 
in  the  County  of  Ai^Iesliire, 
The  Chairman  of  the  £min  Paslia  Relief  Coinmittee. 

&C.  4&C.  HtQ. 
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IN'TRODUCTORV   (HAPTKB. 

The  K)iedjvc  and  the  Soucinn — Arnbi  Piishn— Hicks  Paaba'B  defeat — The 
Mabdi — Sir  Evt-ljii  Uariof:  niid  Lind  GmTiville  oii  the  Soudau — 
ValentJno  Baker  Pflslm— Gi'm-ifil  flm-dnn:  his  wnrk  in  iiw  L'p|wr 
SoihIaii— Edward  Srhnitzlt-r  (nr  Kmin  EftV-ndi  Ilakini)  nnd  his  pro- 
vince—General  Gordon  at  Klmrtniim:  and  luvunrit  of  tlie  Relief 
Kxpciilition  in  1HK4,  nnder  1-onl  Wolhtley— Mr  A.  M.  Mackaj.  the 
iriMJonary  in  Ugnnda —  letters  from  Emin  Bt*y  to  Sir.  Mackay, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Alien,  and  Dr.  R.  \V  Ftlkin.  relating  to  his  Province- 
Mr.  F.  Ilolniwood's  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Mmkay's  views  on  llie  prn|)06ed 
rttlief  of  Emin— Snirpeste<l  routes  for  the  Eniin  Relief  Expedition- 
Sir  Wm.  -Morkinnon  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mutton — The  Relief  Finnl  and 
Prepftmtory  details  of  the  ExixHlition^Culonel  Sir  Frajicis  l)c  Winton 
—Selection  of  officers  for  the  Expc'ditioE — King  Leo[)old  and  the  Congo 
Route — Departure  for  K^)  pt. 

OxLY  a  Carlyle  in  kia  raaturest  period,  as  when  he  drew 
in  lurid  colours  the  agouies  of  the  terrible  French 
Revolution,  can  do  justice  to  the  long  catalogue  of 
disasters  which  has  followed  the  counectiou  of  England 
with  Egypt.  It  is  a  theme  so  <U'eadful  throughout,  that 
Englishmen  shrink  from  touching  it.  Those  who  have 
written  n\iim  any  matters  relating  to  these  horrors 
confine  themselves  to  bare  historical  iccord.  No  one 
can  read  thmugh  tliese  without  shuddering  at  the 
dangers  England  and  Engli-shmen  have  iucuired  during 
this  pitifiil  period  of  mismanagement.  After  the  Egyptian 
campaign  there  is  only  oue  bright  gleam  of  sunshine 
throughout  months  of  oppressive  darkness,  and  that 
alione  over  the  immortals  of  Alju-Klea  and  Guhat, 
when  that  small  Uxly  of  heroic  Englishmen  struggled 
filioulder  to  shoulder  on  the  sands  of  the  fatal  desert,  and 
won  a  glory  equal  to  that  wliich  the  Light  Brigade  were 
urged  to  gain  at  Bnlaclava.     Those  were  fighta  indeed, 
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and  atone  in  a  gi*eat  measure  for  n  series  of  lihiiHlors, 
that  a  century  of  liist4)iy  wt>uld  fail  to  painllel  If 
only  n  pcntion  of  that  earue-stness  of  purpose  exhibited 
at  Alm-Kiea  had  heen  mniiifesteil  by  those  responsible 
for  orderinj;  e\eiits,  the  Mahdi  wuukl  soon  have  Iwcome 
only  a  picturesriue  fifyure  to  adorn  a  page  or  to  point  a 
metaphor,  and  not  the  tiirrible  portent  of  these  latter 
days,  whot^e  prexonce  Itluat'H.l  every  vestige  of  civilization 
in  the  8oiidan  to  ashes. 

In  order  that  I  may  make  a  fitting  but  brief  intro- 
duetion  to  the  subject  matter  of  tliLs  book,  I  must 
necessarily  glance  at  the  events  which  led  to  the  cry  ot 
the  last  RurvivinL^  liieutenant  of  Gordon  for  help  in  his 
close  beleaptneiinent  near  the  Equator. 

To  the  daring  project  of  Ismail  the  Khe<live  do  we 
owe  the  oriri;inaI  cause  of  all  that  has  befallen  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan,  ^yith  5,000,000  of  subjects,  and  a 
rapidly  de[>letiug  treasury,  he  undertook  the  expansion 
of  the  E^\  ptian  Khediviat*  into  an  enormous  E*^yptian 
Empiix',  the  entire  area  embracing  a  superficial  extent  of 
nearly  1.000,000  square  miles — timt  is,  from  the  Pharos 
of  Alexandria  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  AU>ert,  from 
MassDwah  to  the  western  boundary  of  Darfur. 
Adventurers  from  Europe  and  from  America  resorted 
to  his  capital  to  suggest  the  maddest  schemes,  and 
volunteered  themselves  leaders  of  the  wildest  enter- 
prises. The  staid  period  when  Eg>'ptian  sovereignty 
ceased  at  CJondokom,  antl  the  Nile  was  the  natural  drain 
of  such  trafiic  as  found  its  way  by  the  gentle  pressure 
of  slow  development,  wjis  ended  when  Captains  Speke 
and  (Irant,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  brouglit  their  rapturous 
reports  of  magnificent  lakes,  and  regions  unmatched  for 
fertility  and  pnMluotiveness.  The  termination  of  the 
Ameritum  Civil  War  tlii'cw  nnn)t)er3  of  military  officers 
out  of  employ  meat,  and  many  thronged  to  Egypt  to 
lend  their  gcums  to  the  modern  Pliaraoh,  and  to  realize 
his  splendid  dreams  of  empire.  Englishmen,  (_ierinans, 
and  Italians,  appeared  also  to  share  in  the  hououi's  that 
were  showered  upon  the  bold  and  the  brave. 

While    reading     carefully    and    dispassionately    the 
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ainials  of  tliis  jieritxl,  adiuiiiug  tlie  breadtL  of  the 
Klieclive's  views,  the  enthusuisra  whioli  posse&scs  him» 
the  princely  liberality  of  his  rewartU,  the  military 
exploits,  the  sudden  extensions  of  his  power,  and  the 
steady  expansions  of  hia  sovereignty  to  the  south,  west, 
and  east,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  his  success  as  a 
conqueror  in  Africa  may  well  l)e  compared  to  the 
successes  of  Alexander  in  Asia,  the  only  difference  being 
that  Alexander  led  his  armies  in  person,  while  Ismail 
the  Khedive  preferred  the  luxuries  of  his  palaces  in 
Cairo,  and  to  commit  his  wars  to  the  charge  of  his 
Pashas  and  Beys. 

Tu  the  Khedive  the  cai-eer  of  conquest  on  whicli  he 
has  launched  appwirs  noble  ;  the  European  Prcas  applaud 
him  ;  so  many  things  of  grand  importance  to  civilization 
transpire  that  they  diant  pfeanaofprai.se  in  Lis  honour: 
the  two  SC41S  arc  brought  together,  and  the  mcrcimtilc 
navies  ride  in  stately  columns  along  the  maritime  canal  ; 
railways  arc  pushed  townnls  the  south,  and  it  is 
prophesied  that  a  line  will  reach  as  far  as  Berber.  But 
throughout  all  this  brilliant  period  the  people  of  this 
new  empire  do  not  seem  to  have  been  worthy  of  a 
thought,  except  as  subjects  of  tiixation  and  as  insti'u- 
ment«  of  supplying  the  Treasury  ;  taxes  are  heavier  than 
ever  ;  the  Pashas  are  more  mercenary  ;  the  laws  are  more 
exacting,  the  ivory  trmle  is  monopolised,  and  finally, 
to  add  to  the  discontent  alre^uly  «;rowiiig,  the  slave 
trade  is  prohibited  throughout  all  the  territory  where 
Eg}^tian  authority  is  constituted.  Within  five  yeai-s 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  conquered  the  Equatorial  Pi"ovince, 
Munzingcr  has  mastered  Scnaar,  Durfur  has  been 
annexed,  and  Bahr-eI-Gha/4il  has  been  subjntjated  aft^ira 
most  frightful  wa-ste  of  life.  The  ambu-ity  manifested 
in  all  these  projectJi  of  empire  is  perfectly  murvellous — 
almost  OS  wonderful  as  the  total  absence  of  common 
sense.  Along  a  line  of  territ^jry  800  miles  in  length 
there  are  only  three  militAry  st^itions  in  a  country  that 
can  only  rely  upon  camels  us  means  of  communication 
except  when  the  Nile  is  high. 

In  1879,  Ismail  the  Khedive  having  drawn  too  freely 
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Upon  the  banks  of  Europe,  and  increased  the  debt  of 
Egypt  to  £128,000.000.  and  unable  to  agree  to  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  Powers,  the  money  of  whose 
flubjeetfl  he  had  so  liberally  squandered,  waa  deposed, 
and  the  present  Khedive,  Tewfik,  his  son,  was  elevated  t<i 
his  place,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Powers.  But 
shortly  after,  a  military  revolt  occurred,  and  at  Kassaasin, 
Tel-el-Kebir»  Cairo,  and  Kafr  Dowar,  it  was  cruslied  by 
an  EuglLsh  .'Vrmy,  13.000  strong,  under  Lord  Wolaeley. 
During  tlie  l)rief  sovereignty  of  Aral)i  Pasha,  who 
headed  the  military  revolt,  much  mLschief  was  cuused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  available  troops  from  the 
Soudan.  While  the  English  General  waa  defeating 
the  rebel  soldiers  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  Mahdi  Mohamet- 
Achmet  was  proceeding  to  the  investment  of  El  Obeid. 
On  the  23rd  of  August  he  was  attacked  at  Duem 
with  a  loss  of  4500.  On  the  14th  he  waa  repulsed  by 
the  gixrrison  of  Obeid,  witli  a  loss,  it  is  said,  of  10,000 
men.  These  immense  losses  of  life,  which  have  been 
continuous  fi-cm  the  1  Ith  of  August,  1881,  when  the 
Mahdi  first  essiiyed  the  task  of  teaching  the  populations 
of  the  Soudan  the  weakness  of  Egyptian  power,  were 
from  the  tribes  who  were  indifferent  to  the  religion 
professed  by  the  Mahdi,  but  who  had  been  robbed 
Dy  the  Eg)'ptian  officials,  taxed  beyond  endurance  by 
the  Gov*ernment,  and  who  had  been  prevented  from 
obtaining  means  by  the  sale  of  slaves  to  pay  the  taxes, 
and  also  from  the  hundreds  of  slave-trading  caravans, 
whose  oc:rupa(ioi]  was  taken  from  them  Vty  their  energetic 
Hupjiressioii  l)y  Gordon,  anil  liis  Lieutenant,  Gessi  Paslia. 
From  the  Hth  of  August,  1881,  to  the  4th  of  March, 
1883,  when  Hicks  Pa.shn,  a  retired  InHian  oliicer.  landed  at 
Khartoum  as  Chief  of  the  Stall"  of  tlie  Soudan  army,  the 
disasters  to  the  Government  troops  had  been  almost  one 
unbroken  series  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  factious 
and  mutinous  army  of  Egypt  had  revolted,  been  sup- 
pressed and  disbanded,  and  another  army  had  been 
reconstituted  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wootl.  which  was  not  to 
exceed  6000  men.  Yet  aware  of  the  tremendous  power 
of  the   Mahdi,  and  the  combined  fanaticism  and  hate, 
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amounting  to  frenzy,  which  poswessed  his  legions,  iind  of 
the  instability,  the  imliftcipUne,  and  cowftrdice  of  his 
troops — while  pleading  to  the  Egyptian  (Joveninient  for 
a  reinforcement  of  5000  men,  or  for  four  batadions  of 
General  Wocxl's  new  army — Hicks  P*isl»u  r('S4:)l\e.s  upon 
the  eoTKpio.st  of  Kordofan,  and  marclics  to  moot  the 
victorious  Prophet,  while  he  and  hia  hon:Ies  are  Hushed 
with  the  viot<)ry  lately  gained  over  Oljeid  and  Bara. 
His  staff,  and  the  very  civilians  accompanying  liim,  pre- 
dict disaster ;  yet  Hicks  starts  fortli  on  his  last  journey 
with  a  iHjdy  of  12,000  men,  10  mountain  guns,  G  Nor- 
denfelts,  5500  camels,  and  500  horses.  They  know  that 
the  elements  of  weakness  are  in  the  force  :  that  many  ot 
the  s()]diei*a  are  peasants  taken  from  the  fields  in  Egypt, 
chained  in  gangs  ;  that  otliera  are  Mahdists  ;  I  lint  there 
is  diftsension  between  the  officers,  and  that  evervihing  is 
out  of  joint.  But  they  march  towards  Oljeid,  meet  the 
Mahdi's  legions,  and  are  annihilated. 

England  at  thU  time  directs  the  aflairs  of  Egypt  witli 
the  consent  of  the  young  Khedive,  whom  she  has  lieen 
instrumental  in  placing  upon  the  almost  royal  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  whom  she  is  interested  in  protecting.  Her 
l^dicrs  are  in  Egypt ;  the  new  Egyptian  army  is  under 
English  General ;  her  military  police  is  under  the 
command  of  an  English  ex-Cblonel  of  cavalry ;  her 
Diplomatic  Agent  directs  the  foi-eign  policy  ;  almost  all 
the  principal  offices  of  the  State  are  in  the  hands  <»f 
Englishmen. 

The  Soudan  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  fearftil 
sanguinary  encounters  bet\veen  the  ill-directed  ti-oops  of 
the  Eg)*ptian  Government  and  the  %'ictorious  tribes 
gathered  under  the  sacred  Imnner  of  the  ^lahdi ;  and 
unless  firm  resistance  is  oti'ered  soon  to  the  advance  of 
the  Prophet,  it  becomes  clear  to  many  in  Englanrl  that 
rhis  vast  region  and  fertile  basin  of  \]\e  Upper  \ile  will 
be  lost  to  Egypt,  unless  troops  and  money  be  furnished 
to  meet  the  emergency.  To  the  view  of  good  sense  it 
is  clear  that,  as  England  has  undertaken  to  direct  the 
government  and  manage  the  affiiii"s  of  Egypt,  she  cannot 
avoid  declaring  her  policy  as  regards  the  Soudan.     To  a 
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tjnestion  addressetl  to  the  Eiifrlisli  Prime  Minister  in 
Purlianient,  lus  to  whether  tlie  8oudan  wiw  regarded  as 
forming  u  part  of  Egypt,  aud  if  so,  wliether  the  British 
Goverunient  would  take  stops  to  restore  order  there, 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  that  the  Soudan  had  not  been 
included  in  the  sphere  of  English  operations,  and  that 
the  G<jvernment  was  not  disposed  to  include  it  within 
the  sphere  of  English  responsibility.  As  a  declaration 
of  policy  no  fault  can  be  found  %nth  it ;  it  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  policy,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it 
as  such  ;  it  is  his  principle,  the  principle  of  his  associates 
in  the  Govenimeutj  and  of  his  party,  aud  as  a  principle 
it  deserves  respect. 

The  Political  Agent  in  Egv-pt,  8ir  Evelyn  luring, 
while  the  fate  of  Hieks  Paslia  and  his  arnjy  was  .still 
unknown,  but  suspected,  .sends  rcj)eated  signals  of  warn- 
ing to  the  English  (it)vernment,  and  suggests  remedies 
and  iniyms  of  averting  a  final  catastrophe.  '*  If  Hicks 
Pa.shii  is  defeated,  Kliartonni  is  iu  danger ;  by  the  fall  of 
Khartoum,  Egypt  will  be  menaced." 

T/ird  Granville  replies  at  various  times  in  the  mouths 
of  November  and  December,  1883,  that  the  Government 
advises  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  witliin  certain 
limits ;  thau  che  Egyptian  (Toveriiniftnt  must  take  the 
sole  responsibility  of  operations  beyond  Egypt  Proper ; 
that  the  (-lovernment  has  no  intention  of  employing 
British  or  Indian  troops  in  the  Sondati ;  that  ineft'cctual 
efforts  on  the  pu-t  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  secure 
the  .Soudan  would  only  increai*e  the  danger. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  notified  Lord  Granville  that  no 
pei-suasion  or  argument  availed  U)  induce  the  Egyptian 
Minister  to  accept  the  ptdicy  of  abandonment.  Cherif 
Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  also  informed  Lord  Granville 
that,  ac<;ording  to  Valentine  Baker  Pasha,  the  means  at 
the  dispo&al  were  utterly  inadequate  for  coping  with  the 
insurrection  iu  the  Soudan. 

Then  Lord  Granville  replied,  through  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  that  it  was  indispensable  that,  so  long  as  Eng- 
lish soldiers  provisionally  o(;cupied  Egypt,  the  advice 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  be  followed,  and  that 
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he  iiisist<?<l  on  its  adoption.  The  Egyptian  Ministers 
wei-e  ebHuged,  and  Nubar  Pa.sim  becamv  Prime  Aliuister 
on  the  10th  January,  1884. 

On  the  I7th  December,  Valentine  Baker  rlepartci  from 
Egypt  for  Suakim,  to  eommeuee  niilitnr>'  operations 
for  the  maintenance  of  communication  between  Suakim 
and  Berber,  and  the  pacification  of  the  tribes  in  that 
region.  While  it  waa  absolutely  certain  in  England  that 
Baker's  force  would  sufl'er  a  crushing  defeat,  and  sus- 
pected in  Egypt,  the  Oeneral  does  not  seem  to  be  awjire 
of  any  dangei',  or  if  there  be,  he  courts  it.  The  Khedive, 
fearful  that  to  his  troops  an  engagement  will  l)e  most 
dlsastrou.s,  writes  privately  to  Baker  Pasha  :  *'  I  rely  nn 
your  prudence  and  ability  not  lu  engage  the  enemy 
except  under  the  most  favouraVJe  con<lition.s."  Baker 
possessed  ability  and  courage  in  abundance  ;  but  the 
event  proved  that  prudence  and  judgment  were  as  absent 
in  his  case  as  in  that  of  the  unfortunate  Hicks.  Ilis 
force  consisted  of  374G  men.  On  the  (Jtli  of  Felmiary  he 
left  Trinkitiit  on  the  sea  shore,  towards  Tokar,  After  a 
mar(.Qi  of  six  miles  the  van  of  the  rebels  was  encountered, 
and  shortly  after  the  armies  were  engaged.  It  is  said 
*'  that  the  rebels  displayed  the  utmost  contempt  for  the 
Egv^tians ;  that  they  seized  them  by  the  neck  and  cut 
tlieir  throats  ;  and  that  the  Government  troops,  paralysed 
by  fear,  turned  their  backs,  Rul>mitting  to  be  killeii  rather 
than  attempt  to  defenfl  their  lives  ;  that  hundreds  threw 
away  their  rifles,  knelt  down,  raised  their  clasped  hands, 
and  prayed  for  mercy." 

The  total  number 'killed  was  2373  out  of  3746.  Mr. 
Royle,  the  exccOl^nt  liLstoriaii  of  the  Egyptian  caiii- 
]>aigns,  siiya  :  **  Baker  knew,  or  i>ught  to  have  known,  the 
com{)ositifm  of  the  troops  lie  coniniand(Hl,  and  to  take 
such  men  into  actinn  was  simply  to  court  disaster." 
What  oujiht  we  to  sav  of  Hicks  ^ 

We  now  come  to  General  Gordon,  who  from  1874  to 
1876  ha<I  been  working  in  the  Upper  Soudan  on  the 
lines  commenced  by  Bir  Samuel  Baker,  conciliating 
natives,  crushing  slave  caravans,  destroying  slave  sta- 
tions, and  extending   Egyptian  authority  by  lines   of 
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I'ortifiixl  forrs  up  to  tlie  Alhprt  Nynnza.  After  four 
months*  retu'emenl  lie  wiis  rtpiniiiUiHl  Governor-i.loneral 
of  the  Sou(Um,  of  Durlur.  and  the  Equrtt4irial  Provinces. 
Among  uthei-s  whom  Oonlou  empluyctl  as  Governoi*s  of 
these  various  jirovinoes  under  his  V'ire-rejjal  Govennneut 
was  one  Edwanl  Scknitzler,  a  Gorman  bum  in  Oppehi, 
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Prussia,  28th  Mar<-h,  1840,  of  Jewish  parents,  who  had 
seen  Hervice  in  Turkey,  Aniienia,  Syria,  and  Aral»iii,  in 
the  suite  of  Ismail  Hakki  Punha,  once  (xovernor-Geneml 
of  Seutari,  and  a  Mushir  of  the  Kmpirc.  On  the  death 
of  his  patron  he  had  departed  t^  Xiesse,  where  his 
mother,  sister,  and  rousins  lived,  and  where  he  stayed 
for  sevea-ul  months,  and  thence  left  for  Eg\'pt.     He,  in 
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1875,  thence  tnivelletl  to  Klmrtoum,  and  being  a  niedicttl 
flwtor,  was  employed  by  Gonlou  Pasha  in  that  wipacity. 
He  tLssumed  the  name  and  title  of  Eiuiii  KfTeutli  Hakim 
- — the  faithful  physician.  He  was  sent  to  Lado  as  store- 
keeper and  doctor,  was  afterwards  despatched  to  King 
Altesa  on  a  political  mission,  recalled  to  Khartoum; 
ftgain  dcspatcrlied  on  a  similar  mission  to  King  Kablva- 
Kcga  of  Unyoro,  and  finally,  in  1878,  was  promoted  to 
Bey,  and  appointed  Governor  of  the  Eijuutorial  Pru- 
viDce  of  lia-tal-astiva,  which,  rendered  into  English, 
means  E^juatoria,  at  a  snlnry  of  -E.'jO  per  month.  A 
mate  of  one  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers. 
called  Lupton,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Governor 
of  the  Province  uf  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which  adjoinetl 
Equatoria. 

On  hearing  of  the  dep<>sitiou  of  Lsniail  in  187£», 
Gordon  surrendere<I  his  hif^h  oftiee  in  the  hands  of 
Teu^k,  the  new  Khedive,  informing  him  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  resume  it. 

In  1880  he  m-eepted  the  post  of  Secretnry  under  the 
Marcpiis  of  Ripon,  but  resigned  it  within  a  month. 

In  1881  he  is  in  MauritiuK  aH  CV^niniandant  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  In  aliont  two  mouths  he  abandons 
that  post  to  procee<l  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cape 
authorities  in  their  difliculty  with  the  Ba.suto»,  but,  after 
a  little  expenenre,  finds  himself  unable  to  agree  with 
the  views  of  the  Cape  (Tovemment,  and  resigns. 

Meantime,  I  have  been  labouring  on  the  Congo  River. 
Our  successes  in  that  immense  territory  of  Western 
Africa  have  expanded  into  responsibilities  so  serious 
that  they  threaten  to  become  unmanageable.  When  I 
'sisit  the  Ix)wer  Congo  affairs  become  deranged  on  the 
rpi>er  Congo  ;  if  I  confine  myself  to  the  Upper  (.'ongo 
there  is  friction  in  the  Lower  Congo.  Wherefore,  feeling 
an  intense  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  territory  which 
was  rapirlly  developing  into  a  State,  I  suggested  to  His 
Majesty  King  Leopold,  as  early  as  Sept-ember,  1882,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  1883,  that  1  required  as  an 
a'*s'»ciate  a  pcRwtn  of  merit,  rank,  and  devotion  to  work, 
auch  as  General  Goixlon,  wJio  would  undertake  either 
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th«  management  of  the  Lower  or  Upper  Congo,  while  I 

wouM  work  in  the  other  section,  as  a  vast  amount  of 
valutthic  time  waa  consumeiJ  in  travelling  up  and  down 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  young  ortiocrs  of  stations 
were  so  apt  to  tnke  advantage  of  my  absence.  His 
Majesty  promised  to  request  the  aid  of  General  Grordon. 
but  for  a  long  time  the  replies  were  unfavourable. 
Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  I  received  a  letter  in 
General  Goi-dim's  well-known  handwriting,  which  in- 
formed me  I  was  to  expect  him  by  the  next  moil. 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  no  sooner  mailed 
his  letter  tt^  me  and  parted  from  Ilis  Majesty  than  he 
was  besieged  by  applications  from  his  countrymen  to 
iwsist  the  Egyptian  (ioveriimeut  in  extricating  the 
Iwlcagucrt'd  gamnon  of  KlimlAJuni  from  their  impending 
fate.  Personally  1  know  nothing  of  wliat  actually 
happeiKMl  when  he  wits  ushered  by  fjOrd  Wolseley  into 
the  priiseiicA;  of  fjord  Granville,  but  I  Iiave  beiMi  in- 
formed that  General  Gordon  was  cnntident  he  could 
perform  the  mission  entrusted  to  him.  There  is  a 
Berious  <liscrcpaucy  in  the  definition  of  this  mission. 
The  Egyptian  authorities  were  anxious  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Khart<>uni  only,  and  it  is  possible  that  Lord 
Granville  only  ncedtMl  Gordon's  services  for  this  humane 
miaaion,  all  the  other  garrisons  to  be  left  to  their  fate 
)>er-an«o.  of  the  supposod  impossibility  of  rescuing  them. 
The  Blue  Books  which  contiiiu  the  ofHcial  despatches 
»eem  to  confirm  the  probultility  of  this.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Lord  Granville  instnicted  General  Gordon 
to  proceed  to  Egypt  to  repoi-t  on  the  situation  of  the 
Soudan,  and  on  the  best  measures  that  should  be  taken 
for  the  security  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  (in  tlie  plural), 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  European  population  in 
Khartoum.  He  was  to  perfoi-m  such  other  duties  as 
the  Egyptian  Government  might  wish  to  entrust  to  him. 
He  was  to  be  accompanied  bv  Colonel  Stewart. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  after  a  prolonged  conversation 
with  Gordon,  gives  him  his  final  instructions  on  behalf  of 
the  British  (Tovernment. 

A  precis  of  these  is  as  follows  : — 
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1.  "  Ensure  rctrt-At  of  tbe  Europenn  population  from  10,000  to  15,000 
people,  and  of  the-  inirrisoii  of  Kartourn.  * 

2.  "  You  know  \ye»\  the  wlu'n  »n<i  liow  to  effect  this." 

3-  -you  will  Ih»t  in  nimJ  Uial  the  main  uiid  (of  your  Mit^ioiO  is 
the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan.' 

4.  "  As  yon  nrtt  of  opinion  ii  could  be  done,  endearuur  to  ninko  a 
confederation  of  th«  native  txil)eM  t»  tiike  the  pliiceof  ^fiyplian  autliurily." 

5.  "  A  nr&dit  of  £100.000  is  oix?notJ  for  ynuHt  thd  Finance  Deportni*  nt" 

€rordon  has  succeeded  in  iBfiisuig  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  Eg}*ptiftn  Ministry,  who  were  previously 
panic-stricken  and  cried  out  for  the  evacuation  of 
Khartoimi  only.  Tliey  breathe  freer  after  seeing  and 
hearing  hiiu,  and  according  to  his  own  i-efjuest  they 
invest  iiini  witli  thelJoveriior-deueralship.  The  finnan, 
given  hlni,  empowers  liini  to  eviumate  the  resptM-live 
territnrias  (of  the  Soudan)  and  to  withdraw  the  tr{X)p8', 
civil  officials,  and  pn<*h  (tf  the  inlmhitnnts  lis  wisli  t^> 
leave  for  Egypt,  and  if  pasfsiblc,  after  completing  tlie 
evacuation  (and  this  wuc*  an  absolute  impossibility)  he 
was  to  establish  an  ftrganized  Government.  AVith  these 
instructions  Lord  Granville  coucui-s. 

I  am  told  that  it  was  understood,  however,  that  he 
was  to  do  what  he  could — do  even'thing  necessary,  in 
fifict,  if  possible  ;  if  not  all  the  Soudan,  then  he  was  to 
proceed  to  evacuating  Khartoum  only,  without  loss  of 
time.  But  this  is  not  on  official  record  until  March 
23rd,  1884,  and  it  is  not  kn^jwn  whether  he  ever 
received  this  particular  telcgram.t 

General  Gordon  procet'de<I  to  Khaitoum  on  January 
26th,  1884,  and  urrivetl  in  that  city  on  the  18th  of  the 
following  month.  During  his  journey  he  sent  freiiuent 
despatches  In*  tclegniph  abounding  in  confidence.  Mr. 
Pdwer,  the  acting  consul  and  Tinus  corresptrndcut, 
wired  the  following  despatch — "The  people  (of  Khar- 
toum) are  devoted  to  General  Goiiion,  whose  design  is 
X*}  save  the  garrison,  and  for  ever  leave  the  Sou<laii — as 
perforce  it  must  be  left — to  the  Soudanese. 

*  No.  2  i;ln{«h(!K  with  No.  3  somewhat,  KhnrtouiTi  and  the  Sondan  are 
not  sjnonyraouB  terms.  To  irithdmw  the  gfti-rison  of  Khiirtoum  ih  an 
easy  task,  to  evaeuule  the  Souduti  is  an  iiupossihility  for  a  single  ijerwiu. 

t  This  iR  the  only  cl«irly  wonltid  despatch  that  1  have  been  able  to  iind 
in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  period. 
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The  English  press,  which  ha<i  lieen  so  \\-ise  respecting 
the  chances  of  Valentine  Baker  Pasha,  were  very  mueh 
in  the  eondition  of  the  people  of  Khartonra,  that  is, 
(levot^fl  to  (^leiienil  Gordon  and  Kangiiine  of  liia  sueee^s. 
He  had  pei-foinicd  sueh  wonders  in  China — he  liad 
lalioured  so  eftectuallv  in  trnsliing  the  slave-trade  in 
tI»o  Soudan,  lie  l»ad  won  the  affection  of  the  sullen 
8ou(hine.st\  that  the  prosn  did  not  deem  it  at  all 
iinproiMihle  that  itordon  with  Ids  white  wand  and.  six 
servants  rould  rcsinie  the  doonievl  garrisons  of  8enimr, 
Bjihr-el-Ghiizal  and  E']untoria— a  total  of  29,000  men, 
bewides  the  ei\*il  employees  and  their  wives  und  families ; 
an<l  after  [wrfnrming  that  more  than  herculean  — 
uny  Litt4.*rly  impossible  task — establish  an  organized 
Government. 

On  Febrniiry  29th  OoiyIoii  telegraphs,  "There  is  n^t 
much  chance  of  inij)rt)ving,  and  every  chance  is  getting 
worse,"  and  on  the  2nd  of  the  rnoiitli  "  I  have  no  option 
about  strfiying  nt  Kfuirtoiun.  it  has  passed  out  ol  my 
liauds."  (hi  tlie  IHtli  Abirrh  he  predicts  that  before 
long  "  we  slinll  l>e  blocketl."  At  the  latter  end  of  March 
he  telegraphs,  "  We  have  provisions  for  five  mouths,  and 
are  hennncd  in." 

It  is  clear  that  a  serious  misundersUmding  had 
occurred  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  instructions  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  nnd  then-  comprehension  of  them  by 
General  (Jor^lon,  for  the  latter  expresses  liinisclf  to  the 
fonner  thus : — 

"  You  ask  me  to  state  cause  and  reason  of  my  intention 
for  my  staying  at  KJaartoum.  I  stay  at  Khartoum 
l>cettusc  Arabs  have  shut  us  up.  and  will  not  let  us  out." 

Meantime  pu})lic  opinion  urged  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  despatching  an  Expedition  to 
withdraw  General  Gordon  from  Klmrtoum.  But  as  it 
was  uiiderstOfjd  between  General  Goiilon  and  Lord 
Granville  that  the  former's  mission  wa?^  for  tlie  puqxjse 
of  dispensing  with  the  services  of  British  Ir^iops  in  the 
Soudan,  and  lus  it  was  its  declared  policy  not  to  employ 
English  or  Indian  troops  in  that  region,  the  Government 
were  naturally  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  tlie 
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puhlif*.  At  last,  however,  as  the  damour  inerea^seil  and 
Parliament  and  public  joined  in  attirming  that  it  was  a 
duty  on  the  country  to  Rave  the  brave  man  who  had  so 
willingly  vnluntt>ered  to  perform  such  an  important 
service  for  his  oountry.  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  5th  August  to  move  a  vot«  of 
credit  U>  undertake  o|>enitions  for  the  relief  of  (lordoii. 

Two  routes  were  sujrfiesteil  hv  wliieh  tiie  Kelief 
Expetlition  could  approai'li  Khartoum — the  sliort  cut 
across  the  desert  fium  Suakim  to  BerlxM-.  iiTid  the  other 
by  the  Nile.  Gordon  expressed  his  pix'ference  fur  that 
up  the  Nile,  and  it  was  this  latter  ivute  that  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Relief  Expeilition  adopted. 

On  tlie  18th  September,  the  steamer  *'Aliiiivs,"  with 
Colonel  Stewart  (Gordon's  rompanion),  Mr.  Power,  the 
TimeA  correspondent.  Mr.  llerbin,  the  French  Consul, 
and  a  number  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians  on  l)Oard — forty- 
four  men  ail  told — on  trying  to  pass  by  tlie  cataract 
of  Abu  Hamid  was  wrecked  in  tlie  cataract.  The  x\rabs 
on  the  sliore  invited  them  to  land  in  peace,  but  unanned. 
Stewart  complied,  and  he  and  the  two  Consuls  (Power 
and  Herbin)  and  Hassan  Effendi  went  ashore  and  entered 
a  house,  in  which  they  were  immediately  murdered. 

On  the  17th  November.  Gordon  reports  to  Lord 
Wolseley,  who  was  then  at  AVadv  Haifa,  that  he  can  hold 
out  for  forty  days  yet,  that  the  Mahdists  arc  to  the 
south,  south-west,  and  east,  but  not  to  the  north  of 
Khai-tonm. 

By  Christmas  Day,  1884,  a  great  part  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force  was  assembled  at  Korti.  So  far,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Expedition  had  been  as  rapid  as  the  energy 
and  skill  of  the  General  commanding  could  commauu. 
ProUibly  there  never  was  a  force  no  numerous  animated 
with  such  nolile  ardour  and  passion  as  this  under  Loixl 
Wolseley  for  the  rescue  of  that  noble  and  solitiiry 
Englishman  at  Khartoixm. 

On  Decemlier  30th,  a  part  of  General  Herbeit  Stewart's 
force  moves  from  Korti  t<.>wards  Gakdul  Wells,  with 
2099  camels.  In  46  lioiu-a  and  30  mitmtes  it  has 
reached  Gakdul  M'ells  ;  1 1  hours  lat«r  Sii-  Herlwirt  Stewart 
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with  all  the  camela  startH  on  his  return  journey  to  Korti, 
which  place  was  reached  January  5th.  On  the  i2th 
Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  back  at  Clakdul  Wells,  and 
at  2  p.m.  of  the  1 3th  the  march  towards  Abu  Klea  was 
reflumed.  (Jn  che  17th,  the  famous  battle  of  Abu 
Klea  was  fought,  resulting  in  a  hard-won  victory  to  the 
English  troops,  with  a  loss  of  9  offit^ers  and  65  men 
killetl  and  85  wounded,  out  of  a  ttital  of  1800,  while 
HOC  of  the  enemy  lay  dejul  Iiefore  the  sijuare.  It  ap- 
pearH  pmlxible  that  if  the  3000  Englisli  sent  up  the 
Nile  Valley  had  been  with  this  gidlant  little  force,  it 
would  have  hteen  a  mere  walk  over  for  the  En*jli.sh  army. 
After  another  Imttlc  on  the  10th  nejir  Aletiimnifih,  where 
20  men  were  killed  aud  GO  wounded  of  the  English,  and 
250  of  the  enemy,  a  village  on  a  gravel  terrace  near  the 
Nile  was  occupied.  On  the  2 1st.  four  steamers  Ix'louging 
to  General  Gordon  appeareil.  The  officer  in  command 
stated  that  they  had  l>ecii  lyiug  for  some  weeks  nejir  an 
island  awaiting  the  ai-rival  of  the  British  column.  The 
22nd  aud  23rd  were  expended  by  8ir  Clias.  Wilson  in 
making  a  reconnaissance,  building  two  forts,  changing  the 
crews  of  the  steamers,  and  preparing  fuel.  On  the  24th. 
two  of  the  steamers  started  for  Khartoum,  carr^'ing  only 
20  English  soldiers.  On  the  26th  two  men  came  aboan] 
aud  reported  that  there  had  been  fitjhtingat  Khartoum; 
on  the  27th  a  man  cried  out  from  the  bank  that  the  town 
ha*]  fnlk'ii,  and  that  Gordon  had  been  killed.  The  next  day 
the  liLst  news  was  confirmed  by  another  man.  8ir  Charlea 
Wilson  steamed  on  until  Li*i  stcamera  Ijccame  the  target 
of  cannon  from  Omdurman  and  from  Khartoum,  besides 
rifles  from  a  distance  of  from  75  to  200  yards,  and  turned 
buck  only  when  convinced  that  the  sad  news  Wiis  only 
too  true.  Steaming  down  river  then  at  full  speed  he 
reached  Tamanieb  when  he  halted  for  the  night.  From 
here  he  sent  out  two  messengers  to  collect  news.  One 
returned  saving  that  lie  had  met  an  Arab  who  informed 
him  that  Khartoum  liad  been  entered  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  January  tlu'ou^h  the  treachery  of  Farag  Pasha,  and 
that  Gordon  was  killed  ;  that  the  Mahdi  had  on  the  next 
day  entered  the  city  and  had  gone  into  a  mosque  to  re- 
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turn  thanks  and  had  then  retired,  and  had  given  the  city 
up  to  three  days'  pillage. 

In  Major  Kit^'heiiers  reixirt  we  find  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  taking  of  Kluirtoum.  "  Tlie  massacre  in 
the  town  lasted  some  six  hours,  and  alwut  4000  persons 
at  least  were  killed.  The  Bashi  Bazouks  and  white 
regidars  numbering  3327.  and  the  Slimgia  irregulars 
numbering  2330,  were  mostly  all  killed  m  c-old  blood 
after  they  had  sun*endered  and  l)een  disaiined."  The 
surviving  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  ordered  out,  and 
as  they  passed  through  the  gate  were  searched,  and  tlien 
taken  to  Omdumian  where  the  women  were  distriVuited 
among  the  Mahdist  chiefs,  and  the  men  were  stripped  and 
turned  adrift  to  pick  a  livin";  as  they  could.  A  (ireck 
merchant,  who  escaped  from  Khartoum,  reported  that  the 
town  was  betrayed  by  the  merchants  there,  who  desired 
to  make  terms  with  the  enemy,  anil  not  hy  Farag  Pasha. 

Darfur,  Kordoftin,  Scnaar,  Bnhr-el-Ghazab  Khartoum, 
had  been  possessed  by  the  enemy  ;  Kassala  soon  followed, 
and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Soudan 
there  now  remained  only  the  Eijuatorial  Province,  whose 
Governor  M'as  Emin  Bey  Hakim—  the  Fiiithful  Physician. 

Naturally,  if  Enojlish  people  felt  that  they  were  in 
duty  bound  to  rescue  their  ]:»rave  countryman,  and  a 
gallant  Oneral  of  such  genius  and  reputation  as  Cordon, 
they  would  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  last  of 
Gordon's  Governors,  who,  by  ii  jirudent  Faliiun  jioHcy, 
it  was  supposed,  had  evaded  the  fate  wlnrh  hat!  befallen 
the  armies  mid  garrisons  of  the  Soudan.  It  follows  al>«) 
that,  if  the  English  were  solicitous  for  the  wnlviition  of 
the  garrison  of  Khartoum,  they  would  feel  a  pmpor- 
tionate  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  a  brave  officer  and  his 
little  army  in  the  far  South,  and  that,  if  a.ssistance  could 
be  rendered  at  a  reasonable  cost,  there  would  be  no 
difficultv  in  raising  a  fund  to  effect  that  desirable  object 

On  J^ovemlxjr  IG,  1884,  Emiu  Bey  infonns  Mr.  A.  M. 
Mackay,  the  missionary  in  Uganda,  by  letter  written  at 
Lado,  that  '*  the  Soudan  has  l>ecome  the  theatre  of  an 
insuri'ection  ;  that  for  nineteen  months  he  is  without 
ne>tfl  from   Khartoum,  and  that  thence  he   is  led  to 
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believe  that  tlie  to^ni  lias  been  taken  by  rhe  insurgents, 
or  that  the  Nilo  is  blocked  "  ;  hut  he  siivs  : — 

•'  "Whatever  it  proree  to  he.  pteose  inform  yowr  rorrespondente  amj 
tlirotigh  tliem  Ihe  Egyptirui  Goveriiiuent  rhtit  to  thU  dny  wr  nro  well,  nnil 
tiiat  we  propose  to  hold  out  until  help  may  reach  us  or  until  wo  perish." 

A  second  note  from  Emin  Bey  to  the  same  missionary, 
oil  the  same  date  as  the  preceding,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"The  BahrGhft/al  Vrovirice  iHiiiijr  Inxt  ami  I.nptoii  Hey,  the  covrmor. 
carried  awny  to  Konlofan,  w«'  are  miahk^  to  inform  onr  OoTirniim-nt  of 
wlint  happens  here.  For  nineteen  nioutl;s  we  ha^e  had  no  commuuicatioa 
from  Khurtonni,  wj  I  Kuppow  the  river  is  Worked  up  '* 

"  Please  tlieref(tr9  inform  the  Ejryptian  Government  hy  some  means  that 
we  are  well  to  this  day,  hut  pri^ntly  in  need  of  help.  Wo  shall  hold  out 
until  we  obtain  such  help  or  until  we  perish." 

To  Mr.  Charles  II.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  Emin  Bey  writes  fmm  Watlelai,  De- 
cember 31,  1885,  as  follows  ; — 

"Ever  since  the  month  of  May.  ]B83,  we  have  heen  out  off  from  all 
communication  with  tlu'  wor]*!.  F'irpitten,  and  altftndoDfd  hy  the 
Government,  we  have  been  coiii]»elh'd  to  maku  a  virtue  of  necesRity. 
Sinre  the  occupiitioii  of  llie  Hdfir-t'iliiiZiil  we  have  lieen  viprinMiKly 
attacked,  ami  I  do  not  kniriw  hnw  to  desfrilm  to  yoii  the  admirable 
dt'votion  of  my  black  troops  tJirouphout  a  lonj;  war,  which  for  them  at 
least,  has  no  advantape.  Deprived  of  the  must  ue^X'ssary  thiupt  f^r  a  lone 
time  without  any  pay,  my  men  fought  vaUantly,  nnd  when  at  Inat 
hunger  neakenetl  tliern,  when,  after  nineteen  dnyn  of  incredible  privntion 
and  Bufferings,  their  RtrenKth  wai*  exhausted,  and  when  the  last  U;rn 
leather  of  the  last  l«ot  had  l»een  oaten,  then  they  cnt  away  thr.mjrh  the 
midfit  of  thi  ir  enemie*^  and  »uoeie«led  in  aavinj,'  them^dres.  All  this 
hanialiip  was  undorKone  without  the  lea*it  «rrt«Te-;^n><v,  without  even  the 
hope  of  any  appreciable  reward,  prompted  only  oy  their  duty  and  the 
desire  of  Hhowing  a  jiroiier  valoiu"  l«elore  tlieir  euenuea." 

This  is  a  noble  record  of  valour  and  military'  virtue. 
I  remember  the  appearance  nf  this  letter  in  the  Tiiiies, 
aud  the  impression  it  matie  on  myself  and  friends.  It 
was  only  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  this  letter 
that  we  l>egan  to  diseuss  ways  and  means  of  relief  for 
the  writer. 

The  following  letter  also  impressed  me  verj*  strongly. 
It  is  written  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Felkin  on  the  same  date, 
De^:eml>er  31,  188a. 


'  You  will  prolwhly  know  through  the  xlaily  papers  that  poor  Lupton, 
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ftftor  hnviiip  limvely  hold  the  B«hr-G)mzal  Province  wnsooni|ir']lr(I.  throurfi 
tho  trwu'licry  nf  his  o'vti  iK-opIc,  t"  surrender  to  the  emii-mirii'R  of  thtJ  late 
Mfliihi,  anil  wak  L'arricti  hy  them  tn  Konhiftui." 

"  Jly  proTineo  and  also  mywlf  [  only  saTed  from  n  like  fate  hy  a 
stmtapcni,  hut  nt  Inst  I  wits  attnckeU.  oiul  umny  1db8c>k  in  1<oth  mon  and 
ammunition  were  the  rej-iilt,  niitil  I  ilelivertd  mich  a  htflvy  Wow  to  the 
rclvls  lit  Itinio,  in  Miikrakn,  that  roni]n-lliii  thoni  to  k-nvn  mo  alono. 
Tltfijre  this  took  placs  they  infonnt-'d  us  that  Khaitouni  tell,  in  Jiinuary. 
1885.  and  tdat  Gordon  was  kilieil." 

"  Naturally  on  account  of  these  oceuiTences  1  have  been  comijell^  to 
pTftciiatc  our  more  distant  stationp,  and  withdraw  our  soldtpra  and  their 
faitiiiies,  stitl  hoj^ing  that  our  Goveninient  will  wnd  n«  help.  It  srcms, 
howcTcr,  that  1  have  deceived  niyM-li.  for  siuct;  April,  1883,  1  have 
nveived  do  news  of  any  kind  from  the  north." 

"  The  OovemiDeni  in  Khartonni  di'i  not  litlmvewell  to  u«.  lieforp  tliey 
CTaeuated  FiiJ^ho«ia,  they  ouphi  to  havo  romomU-ri^  tliat  (loverninont 
oflBdals  were  living  here  (Eqnntoriol  rrovinees)  who  had  performed 
their  dnty,  and  hiid  not  di.'ser^'wl  to  Iw  left  to  their  fate  without  more 
ado.  Even  if  it  wery  thd  intention  of  the  (lovernnu  nl  to  dchvL-r  «s  nver 
to  onr  fiite,  the  lea^t  they  could  havo  done  was  to  havt  released  us  from 
our  duties ;  we  should  then  have  known  that  we  were  cousidurtd  to  have 
bcKonie  valueletB." 


"  Anywny  it  was  noccFsary  for  ns  to  seek  Fomo  way  of  opcapc,  and  in 
the  first  j'loce  it  was  urt^eiit  to  tend  news  uf  uur  exietenee  in  Elgypt. 
With  tlitft  ohjt'ct  in  view  1  went  khmtIi,  after  having  tiwlti  the  neceasary 
arraugemenis  at  La^io,  and  came  lo  Wmielai." 

•  ••••• 

''Ah  to  my  fatoxo  plans,  1  inteiMl  to  hold  this  wuntry  an  long  as 
pOBSible.  I  hope  that  when  our  h  t'crs  arrivi^  in  F4;>pt,  in  M'ven  or  v\g}\t 
montha,  a  reply  will  1>c  sent  to  me  t'i'u  Khartoum  or  Ztinzilnr.  If  the 
E^ptian  ("Tovemmont  tdill  exists  iii  the  Soudan  we  naturally  cxpei't 
thcui  to  Dcnd  uh  help.  If,  however,  the  Suudau  has  been  evacuated,  I 
shall  take  the  whulo  of  the  ftfople  towarrlfi  the  south.  I  shall  thi'u  send 
the  whole  of  the  Kpyptian  and  Khartoum  oftiejals  rid  L'ganda  or  Karnj-we 
to  Zanzibar,  hut  Hhall  remain  myself  witli  niy  hlack  troops  ut  Kabta- 
Bcge's  until  the  i.iovernnii-nt  inform  me  as  to  llioir  witches.'' 

Thie  is  veiy  clear  tliat  Emiti  Pawlia  at  this  time 
proposed  to  relieve  himself  of  tlic  Eg}[itmn  ofti<ials, 
ami  that  he  himself  on  y  intcncle<l  to  rcraaiu  until  the 
Egyptian  (Government  ooultl  communieate  to  him  its 
wislies.  Those  "  wishes  "  were  that  he  Hhoiild  ahandou 
hi.s  pit)vinee,  as  tbev  were  unable  to  maintain  it,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  eseort  to  leave  Afriea, 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Maekay  ilated  July  6th, 
1886,  Emin  .siiy.s  :  — 

"  Tn  the  fintt  i>Uu«  beliAve  me  that  I  nin  in  no  bnrry  to  break  away 
from  here,  (rr  to  imve  thofte  countries  in  wliich  I  have  now  labunred  for 
ten  years." 

•  ••••» 

"  All  my  people,  bnt  eapocially  the  ne^^  troops,  entertain  a  strong 
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objection  agninst  a  march  to  the  south  and  thetice  to  Esypt,  and  iroan  to 
remain  here  imtil   they  can  be  taken  nortli.    Muatime,  if  no  danger 
OTertaUtt  us,  and  our  ammmiitiou  holds  out  for  some  time  longer,  I  ^°^^^ 
to  follow  yuur  ndvjce  and  n-main  here  until  help  cocnos  to  ns  from  somM 

auarti-r.    At  al)  events,  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  occasion  do 
tsturUincc  to  you  in  Uganda." 

"  I  sliall  detennine  on  a  maivh  to  the  eoafil  only  in  a  c«ee  of  dire 
Deccffiity.  There  are,  moreover,  two  other  routes  before  me.  One  ftrom 
Kahha-Rega's  direct  to  Karagwe  ;  the  other  md  Usongora  to  the  stations 
at  Tangauika.  1  hope,  however,  that  I  shall  have  no  need  to  make  use  of 
either." 

"  My  people  have  become  impatient  through  long  delay,  and  are 
anxiously  looking  for  help  at  laet.  It  would  also  be  most  desirable  that 
aomo  CommisfiioTier  came  here  from  Kupjjx'.  either  direct  by  the  Masai 
route,  or  from  Earagwu  i-iu  Kal)ba  Rega's  country,  in  onlor  that  my  people 
may  actually  ae«  that  there  is  some  int^^rest  iakcn  in  them.  I  would 
defray  with  ivory  all  expenses  of  stich  a  C'dminiBeion." 

*'  As  I  once  more  rc|jcat,  I  am  ri-iuly  to  st«,y  and  to  hold  th£«o 
countries  as  long  *>«  1  can  until  help  comes,  and  I  beseech  you  to  do  what 
you  taui  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  such  assistance.  Assure  Mwanga  that  ho 
has  noDiing  to  fear  from  me  or  uiy  people,  and  that  as  an  old  friend  of 
Mtesa's  1  have  no  iuteution  to  trouble  him." 


In  the  above  letters  we  liave  Einin  Bey'a  views, 
wherein  we  gather  that  his  people  are  loyal — that  ia 
they  arc  obedient  to  his  commands,  but  that  none  of 
them,  judging  from  the  tenour  of  the  letters,  express 
any  inclination  to  return  to  Egypt,  excepting  the 
Eg\'ptian8.  He  is  at  the  same  time  pondering  npuu 
the  routes  by  which  it  is  possible  to  retreat — elsewhei'e 
he  suggests  the  Mouhuttu  route  to  the  sea  ;  in  these 
letters  he  hints  at  Masai  Ijuid,  or  through  Unyoro, 
and  west  of  Uganda  to  Usongora,  an<l   thence  to  Tan- 

Cika  !     If  none  of  the  black  troops  intended  to  follow 
,  he  certainly  could  not  have  done  so  with  only  the 
Egyptian  ofticials  and  theii*  families. 

From  the  following  letters  from  the  Consiil-Geiieral, 
F.  Ilolmwootl,  to  Hit  Evelyn  Baring,  dated  September 
25th  and  September  27th,  we  gather  Mr.  Ilolmwood's 
views,  who,  fmm  bis  position  and  local  knowledge, 
waa  very  competent  to  furnish  information  an  to  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  propo8e<l  relief. 

"In  Emin's  letters  to  me  he  cmly  reports  his  situation  up  to  27th 
Pebmarj-.  18)Sti,  when  ho  propowd  evacnaljuf.-  his  province  bv  <!etach- 
meiila.  the  lifNt  of  whicli  hi-  proposed  to  (leapatoh  at  the  elos**  of  tbo  raina 
toward  the  end  of  July;  but  both  Dr.  Junker  and  Mr.  ilackay  inform  ino 
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thnt  thcT  have  since  heard  from  Emin  that  the  majority  of  tho  4000 
Itijal  Egyptian  subjects  who  liare  roumiiied  fnithfu!  to  Epj'pt  throughout, 
and  hare  Miptxtrtcd  hirii  in  the  face  of  the  coiistHnt  utlacks  from  the 
Mnhdi's  adhtrentx,  ag)fnivatcd  hy  an  inuniiicnt  dnngcr  of  starvation, 
rcftifio  to  leftTo  thoir  country,  and  he  had  therefore  detci-inii'e<l,  if  he 
could  possibly  do  90,  to  remain  at  his  post,  aud  coiitinuo  to  protect 
Eforptian  interestB  till  relief  arrived." 

>•••■* 

"  Were   TTpuida    freed  from  this  tyrant  (Mwiinpn),   the  Eqimtorial 

Frovinee,  even  8honld  the  present  elunieutary  system  uf  comninnication 

remain  Tinniodified,  would  Iw  within  eipht  wp)>k«'  \>c^i  nf  /.anziliwr.  and  ix 

,  safe  depot  on  the  Allwrt  Nyanza  would  provide  a  ha*e  for  :iny  furllier 

operations  that  mipht  Ix:  decided  upon." 

"Dr.  Junker  Blates  that  tlic  (wiintry  to  the  ejist  of  tlio  Ki|>on  Falls* 
has  proved  impractioahle.  and  that  Ktnin  has  lo^t  many  triiojiK  in  eo- 
doavourinp  to  open  conimunioatjon  thwuRh  it  If  sueli  l)c  the  cjijie  the 
alternative  line  hy  which  I>r.  Fisolier  triod  to  rcliovt;  Junker,  and  whi<-h 
I  believe  he  ntill  recommends,  could  not  be  relieii  on  for  tnrninc  fipanda 
and  its  eaHteni  dependmcy,  and  the  well-known  route  fiVi  IJgnnda  would 
lie  tlio  only  one  aTailablo  lor  an  Expedition  of  niod<;nitti  Kize." 

•  ••••» 

"  Ab  5*riut  I  am  ahlo  to  judge,  without  making  any  special  catcnlatiou, 
I  eonfnder  that  1200  porlcrs  would  l)e  the  amallest  numlxir  that  would 
suffice,  and  a  welUarmod  guard  of  at  least  600  natives  would  be 
DecesBOty." 

•  •  •  *  *  • 

"  Qenernl  Mailhewa,  whom  I  hod  ronsulted  as  to  the  fori'c  neifssary 
for  tiie  wifety  of  the  Exwdition,  is  of  opinion  that  1  have  formed  far  too 
kiw  an  estimate,  but  after  weighing  the  testimony  of  mniiy  experienced 
{wrHnna  ac(|uainte<l  with  Ugandii,  I  iiiuKt  adheru  to  my  opinion  that  5tXI 
native  troop«  armed  with  rooilem  rifles  and  under  ciporicneed  jK^rsoua, 
WDold,  if  supplemented  by  the  irregulor  foroo,  fully  suffice." 

An  American  officer  of  the  Klicflivial  (iovcrnnieiit 
writes  to  Mr.  Portal,  ami  suj^gcsts  thut  commiiiiiciiliim 
with  Emin  might  be  opeuetl  Ly  the  Zanzibar  Arulw,  but 
that  to  semi  stoi*e3  ami  ammunition  to  him  svjus  im- 
possible ;  that  the  Arabs  might  manage  for  his  pa^f^age, 
though  his  safest  line  of  retreat  was  westwartl  to  reach 
the  Congo. 

Mr.  Fred  Holmwood,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Foreign 
Offi(»  of  September  23rd,  188G,  writes  that,  *' had 'it 
Hot  }>een  for  the  dangerous  attitude  of  the  King  of 
l^gaiida,  the  tjuestion  of  relieving  Emin  would  have 
l»een  merely  one  of  expenditure  to  be  settled  at  Cairo ; 
but  under  present  circumstanees,  many  other  serious 
considerations  are  involved  in  it  which  will  have  to  be 
referred  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 

*  This  route  would  bo  throngb  Masai  Land. 
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"  I  would  call  attention  to  the  account  contaised  in 
^Ir.  Maokay's  letter  regauling  the  alternative  route  to 
WaJelai  which  Dr.  Fischer  endeavoured  to  take  and,  I 
[►elievo.  still  recommends.  If  this  statement  be  correct, 
any  attempt  to  turn  Uganda  or  its  Eastern  dependency 
by  this  unexplored  line  would  prolwibly  fail." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Mackay  wT^tes  from  Uganda,  May  14th, 
ISSti: — 

'•  From  I»r.  Junker's  letter  you  will  have  seen  that  EnuD  Bey  has  had 
the  SI'*  \l  fortune  to  have  seonro^l  the  loyalty  of  the  people  be  goreniB. 
Etuin  s«y'>ii$  to  have  leame^l  Gi^nlou's  secret  of  secuhng  the  affection  of 
bis  sul'uvTs.  anJ  has  bravely  #tuok  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
at  :\il  Iu:t  tliat  had  he  lv«n  anxious  to  leave  he  would  with  a  few  hundred 
of  li'.s  soldiers  have  ejisily  uiaile  a  d;ish  for  the  coast  either  thronph  the 
M:is;u  Ijiud  or  this  way,  ^kiu^  uo  permission  fium  Mwanpa  (King  of 
rp»ud;i)  or  anyone  tistv  He  knows  that  there  is  no  power  here  able  to 
stop  liiui.  Ill  faet  years  airo  he  wrv>te  mo  that  it  would  be  nothing 
to  him  iv>  sionu  this  wrttehtni  villas  auJ  drive  off  the  cattlo."* 

•"  Put  what  would  Iv  the  tate  of  thousands  of  |^>ple  who  have 
remaiiie'I  loyal  on  the  I'plvr  Ni'e?  Dr.  Junker  sjwaks  of  thousands. 
Tliey  do  not  want  to  Iv  takiu  ou:  of  their  own  fenile  couutrr,  and  taken 
to  the  df>«Tls  >f  I  Pl*»'r  Egjpi- 

"  Vt.  (juiu  is  on  all  h.auiis  a'lowevl  to  I*  a  wise  and  able  Governor. 
But  he  eannot  remain  for  evi-rwhtre  he  is.  nor  i-an  he  suceeed  himself, 
even  should  the  Mahli's  tr».vi«  U:ive  him  nndisturK?d  in  the  future. 
His  pivuliar  (xieiition  should  l«e  taktn  a.lvaKta»a?  of  hy  our  country,  wbieti 
uuder:^v>k  to  ri'seue  the  piirrisoiis  of  il:e  Soudan." 

*  *  *  *  *  • 

"  Mwanpi's  aetiou  with  nsji^vt  to  the  letters  forwarded  him  for 
Dr.  K:«iu,  was  as  disresi^vtful  as  ^xissiMc  to  the  British  GoTemioent 
whieh  l:.-id  nveiv*\i  with  sueh  kir.dutset  his  father's  envoys.  We  asked 
him  ir.erely  to  forwarvl  the  letters  in  the  t:rst  place  until  he  sbotild 
nvvive  won!  frvwi  Kniiu  as  to  whet!;cr  or  i:v>t  he  was  preji»red  to  ccooe 
this  \v.iy.  but  he  'UtuutHi  your  jweket  ai:v>ctiher." 

Ill  ^Ir.  Miu-kay's  letter  to  Sir  John  Kirk.  Jime  28thj 

lSSt>.  ho  sitys  : 

■'  Dr.  Fischer's  diffi^'ultit'S  would  aI>o  only  tva'.Iy  U pin  after  Kaviraodo, 
as  he  tJ.en  had  the  e^nmtry  of  tl:e  di\'ad*\i  l%akedi  to  civws.  and  Dr. 
Junker  teUs  me  tltat  whole  fvuties  of  l^r.  KmiuV  soldiers  have  been 
reiva:t\lly  mur\teTx-\i  by  then:.'* 

Pr.  Fisihcr.  it  will  K'  iviiu-mUnwl.  was  engaged  to 
prvxeevl  to  KviuatiMia  ii\  senivK  ot"  Pr.  -haiker  by  that 
travellers  l»i\»thor.  atul  rlnvte  the  iwul  r.':  East  coast  of 
the  Vutorii*  Lake.  .-Vrriviiti;  at  the  N.H  corner  of  the 
Lfike  he  retununl  tv»  the  ctv^st. 

Mr.  Mackay  prvH-etnls  :   - 
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"  Dr.  Junker  is  living  lion'  with  lis.  Ho  broiiplit  mo  a  Ifilter  from  Kmiti 
Bty  d«twl  tlie  27tli  Jatiimry  (1886).  Jle  ilien  pro]x)soii  sending  his  people 
■t  once  this  wtij — some  -KJOO — in  small  detaohniotit!*.  Tiiin  policy  wonid 
be  rami.  He  ftlw  asked  me  to  go  to  meet  liiin  with  u  view  to  brinpinf; 
hero  two  steamers  which  otlierwiwi  li*  would  li«vt}  to  »hanclou.  Due  of 
thLMi)  he  meant  for  the  King,  and  the  other  for  the  miRsion." 

'•  Since  then,  however,  he  tiuda  that  his  people,  offieers  and  men,  refuse 
to  IdiVu  tile  (Soudiin,  hence  he  ih  prejMired  lu  retiiiiin  boiiie  yeara  with 
them  proN-ided  only  he  can  get  supplies  of  cloth,  etc." 

ilr.  Miickay  always  writes  sensiVtly,  I  obtained  u 
.'great  deal  of  solid  iiiformati<in  from  the.se  letteiu 

Naturally  he  writes  in  the  full  belief  thnt  KminV 
trotip8  are  loyal.  We  all  .Hhaied  iii  thi.**  l)elief.  We 
now  see  that  we  were  grossly  misled,  and  that  at  nn 
time  could  Eniin  have  cut  his  wtt>'  tn  the  coast  through 
Uganda  or  any  other  country  with  lucn  of  .such  tibre  as 
Lis  ignorant  and  stolid  Soudanese. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tli(tinson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Tiines^ 
suggested  a  route  through  the  Masai  Laud,  and  ]>roj)osed 
to  l>e  responsible  for  the  safe  conduct  of  a  Relief  Exi>e- 
ditiou  through  that  country. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wills  suggested  that  the  Mobangi-AVelle 
would  prove  an  excellent  way  to  Erain. 

Mr.  Harrison  Smith  expres.sed  himself  assured  that  a 
way  by  Abyssinia  would  be  found  feasible. 

Another  gentleman  interested  in  the  African  Lakes 
Company  propH)sed  that  the  Expedition  shouM  adopt 
the  Zumlfezi-Shire-Nyassa  route,  and  thence  na  Tmig-a- 
nika  north  to  MutJi  Nzige  and  Lake  Albert,  ami  a 
missionary  from  the  Tjuigariika  warndy  endorsed  it,  as 
not  presenting  more  diiiicultics  than  any  other. 

Dr.  Felkiu,  in  the  '  Scottish  Geographiwd  Magazine,' 
after  examining  several  rrjutes  carefully,  cnme  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  road  west  of  Lake  \'i(toria  anil  Ka- 
ragwe.  through  Usongora  to  Lake  Albert,  possessed 
some  advantages  over  any  other. 

Early  in  October,  1880,  Sir  William  Mackinnoii  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hutton,  ex-Prcaident  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  spoken  with  me  respecting 
the  possibilities  of  conveying  relief  to  Emin,  with  a 
view  to  enalile  him  to  hold  his  own.  To  them  it  seemed 
that  be  only  required  ammunition,  and  I  shared  their 
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opinion,  nnd  they  were  very  earnest  in  their  intention 
lo  rolKvt  funds  for  the  support  he  required.  But  many 
of  their  friend-^  wore  aKsent  from  town,  and  they  could 
not  divide  alono  what  should  be  done  without  consulta- 
tion. We  disi'ussoil  estimate*  and  routes,  and  ilr. 
lluTTon  infonns  me  that  the  rough  estimate  I  furnished 
him  then  ex^tHsls  hy  .i*300  the  actual  cost  of  the 
K\|vdition. 

As  for  ivMitcs.  T  intimntetl  to  them  that  there  were 
i'mu*  rthuivt  iv]u;dly  feasiMe. 

Ww  tirst.  vi.t  M;»s;u  T-;mvl.  w:»s  (hvidedly  objectionable 
wlr.io  I'arryinjr  a  v:»st  store  oi  ammiiniiion  which  abso- 
l;i;o'.y  must  n\u  ii  Kmin.  Mr  Thom-^on  had  tned  it, 
rtn.".  his  a^^^nmI  ot"  ihc  oxrreiv.iii'.^s  :o  wiiicii  he  was  driven 
or.  ;vTurn:ni:  tivm  ::io  Uike  VU-toria.  for  want  of  water 
.-r.:.'  C"»-^.  woiY oxnvmolv ur.:':\v.x:r:»r'le  In pnx'eeding  to 
:":;o  "..ike  :us  |>\»plc  woiv  i;isiiiri:t\i.  and  desertc^l  in  such 
nv.v.'.'v^rs  \\\x\\  ho  w:i.<  oi^lio^i  to  ri-'i:r:i  a  short  distance, 
to  K:"::nn  Njaiw  uv.\  o  V.is  ^  ;iiv.;^  taorc,  nnd  pr*>ved  with  a 
Vw  r.iov.  Ivu  k  ;o  ::uv-vVis:  :/>  rtvr.'.i:  r.i  >re  men.  In  case 
v^:'  ;'.  p:vsci:ni:  niNi^ss-.:v  'iko  :h:s  ::  wv;'.,t  iv  extremely 
;;v.«:s<'  to  iv;-.::r.  ;i  v.v.'O  .»::tr  ^vr.'.r.■^lV.  "niT  the  march, 
r  .s  :»'naor4v  \  o!  ::.o  ,v.'...".'v»r>  :o  -i-.-s^i-rT  also  was 
;-,v..^:*;H'r  vlis.ii'.\;tv.Mi;v-  ;'•:'*.  iV.-ntv.v:  'X  isTo  fh^m  East 
V  ,vi>:  K\:h\v.:-.»v.'.s  V.:',*^.  :vs>u*.r.i\*  ;-i',-.r:v.-'ni:  pn>p«:>rTion3 
.H\  .;'.^  :.^  ;ho  ::":>-.::. i:\  ^\•.:.^  w ':•.'.. V.  :hcv  i\x:ld  decamp 
\\  ,!.  v.:ios  :iv.*i  Kv..:^.  ;•.::. I  :  ;'  v.v.r.-.Vr  •>:  ovyvrninities 
■.  ■..  -i  v.:*\;  ro  :;;r!v,  M.-.a  ci.  :"■..,•  .V.".--':vi7i>  :ia*l  Kvome 
-.  ..  :.-.-:.vi,i':  :-i»i\;.v.  ■;^  ;"."-.*.v>.  a:v.  :'.vt:  irrvaier  the 
.  \-.\\-  ...>n    v.\c   .;-.v.i'o*.    «o;;'..:    Vi    :  .-,    t>ss   ia   monev^ 

'.'  i^  sA,v,.i,  .*■  \  .  ;.':;.'.   N\.-.v.;:s  ?.r. :  UcAnda,  which 

^^  .^  -.  ..,;;;i,.\   V.\c   .v-.     w.-s  -.'•,:. ,^„  :v'.l   •.r.:".v>ss:V':e  for  a 

>■■  ,  \-.\ ..  ...v    Av     >.-   .^:             >-:!.::■.    o*    ITirauda. 

:  '^ .      ,    >    ..N^,-  ..^  .■ :v  .■\,  :■..'.":  '.:  :";-.trt"  wei>?  anv 


\ 


■;:.>:vr:-.Vij;  across 


.■\;\  .-..  ,.-■   ;;>  Nw.>  •.■•;•:;■..;,     T^c  danger 

^*  '-      -    -^    ■  .:  :  ,         >  :-,>  ,c  -r;r  nrst- 

^*  ^         ^'^       -    \.-.:'_:-.i  ..v.A  Ar."i:v>ri.  and 
.    .  ,.\.    V.s..      .'.V.V..  v.>,    '..>ss  v>:  men  and 
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Is  woTjld  asHure<lly    follow   any  attempt   from   the 

!Lst  Coiust,  Fifty  [HT  (X'lit.  loss  was  unnvoirlahle,  and 
no  pre<'fluti(jn.s  would  avail  to  j)rtvcnt  desertion. 
Besides,  Kanigwe  was  garri.soned  by  the  Waganda,  and 
no  expedition  (*ould  pass  through  that  lountry  without 
peiwtcut  hostility  from  the  Wngan<hi.  If  fortunate 
enough  to  force  our  w^ay  through  Karagwe,  we  should 
have  to  ret^kon  w  th  the  Wanyankori,  who  nuinlur 
200,000  spears,  and  if  introduced  to  them  by  fighting 
the  Karagwe  natives  the  outlook  would  l>e  dismal  in  the 
exti'eine.  As  for  going  thi*ough  any  country  west  of 
Karag\\'6  to  avoid  the  Waganda  that  would  1)6  inipos- 
silde,  except  at  a  cost  that  I  ditl  not  HUj)pose  the  sul>- 
Beril>ei's  would  contemplate  paying. 

"  Tlie  whole  (juestion  re8olv(y^  itself  into  that  of  money. 
With  money  enough  every  mutfi  i.i  possible ;  but  as 
I  uudei'stJind  it,  you  projmHe  to  subscribe  a  motlerate 
nniount.  and  therefore  there  is  only  one  route  which 
Ls  safely  open  fiir  the  money,  and  that  is  the  Congo. 
This  river  has  the  <lisailvantage  of  not  having  enough 
traiisj>ort  ves-selH  in  it.s  upjjter  portion.  I  would  projxj.se 
tlicn  to  supplement  tlic  Upper  Congo  flotilla  witli 
fifteen  wliale-boats,  which  will  take  au  Expedition  to 
within  *200  miles,  at  least,  of  the  Albert  Nyaiiza.  A 
heavy  laljour  will  l»e  carrying  tlic  whale-boats  fioni  the 
Lower  Congo  to  the  Upper,  but  we  can  ea.sily  manage 
it  by  .sending  agents  at  once  there  to  prepare  carriers. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  hat  must  be  done — which 
is  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  King  LetjpoUl. 

*  But  it  may  be  we  are  rather  preniatine  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  at  all.  You  know  I  tun  aware 
of  many  projects  mooted,  and  much  'talk'  has  been 
expended  on  ea<'h  ami  this  may  end  in  smoke — collect 
your  funds,  and  then  vaW  upon  me  if  you  want  me. 
If  you  ilo  not  require  n»e  after  this  exposition  of 
my  view.s,  let  Thomson  take  his  Expedition  through 
the  Masai  I^md,  and  put  me  down  for  XoOO  subscrip- 
tion for  it" 

A.'^  the  middle  of  November  drew  near.  Sir  William 
Maekinuon  retjuested  mc  to  write  him  a  letter  upon  the 
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subject  that  he  might  show  it  to  his  friends,  who  would 

soon  be  returning  to  town. 

A  few  days  after  the  despatch  of  the  letter,  I  sailed 

for  Ameri(^,  and  on  arrival  at  New  York,  the  lecture 

'*  Tour."   as    it    is    called,  commenced.      But    on    the 

1  Ith  DeceraV>er,  the  fifteenth  day  after  arrival,  I  received 

the  tollowing : — 

"  London. 
"Yonr  plan  and  ofler  accepted.     Authorities  approTe.  Funds  provided. 
BaainefiB  orgiHit    Come  promptly.     Reply. 

"  MACKISfSoS." 

A  reply  was  sent  from  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  for 

thus  far  the  lecture  tour  had  reached,  as  follows  : — 

*•  Just  rccoived  Monday's  calilcp-Am.  Stany  thaokR.  Everything  all 
right.  Will  soil  per  Eidrr  h  a.m.  Wetinesday  momiiig.  If  good  weather 
aiid  barring  aocidonts  arrive  '22nd  Dc-ccmhcr,  Sonthampton.  It  is  only 
one  raonth't>  del ny  after  nil.  Tell  tlie  authorities  to  prepare  Holmwood 
(Coosiil  <kmeral)  Zansilttr.  aud  ^'c>yid  Uargba&h  (Priuco  of  Zanzibar). 
Bost  complimcn's  to  yon. 

"  Stakust." 

My  agent  was  in  despair — the  audiences  were  so  kind 
— the  receptions  were  ovations,  but  arguments  and 
entreaties  were  of  no  uvaiL 

I  arrived  in  Ejigland  the  day  preceding  Christmas, 
and  within  a  few  liours  Sir  William  Mackiunoa  and 
myself  were  <lis<*.uHsing  the  Expcilition. 

Of  course,  and  without  the  least  shade  of  doubt,  I 
was  finnly  convince<l  that  the  Congo  River  route  was 
infinitely  the  liest  and  tuifest,  providetl  that  I  should  get 
my  flotilla  of  whale-boats,  and  the  pennis.^ion  of  Kuig 
Leopold  to  pass  through  bis  temtory  with  an  armed 
force.  I  knew  a  route  from  the  East  Coast,  and  was 
equally  acquainted  with  that  from  the  West  Coast. 
From  the  fuithest  p<nnt  reached  by  me  in  1876,  along 
the  East  Coast  roa*!,  the  (.listance  was  but  100  miles 
to  Lake  Albert — from  Yambuya  Rapids  the  distance 
was  322  geographical  miles  in  an  air  line  to  the  lake. 
Yet  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  the  Congo  route  waa 
preferable.  W^e  should  have  abundance  of  water — 
whieh  was  .*«>  scanty  and  Iwid  along  the  Eastern  route ; 
food  there  must  Iw — it  waa  jiatural  to  expect  it  from  my 
knowledge  that  unsurpassed  fertility  such  as  the  Upper 
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Congo   regions   possesses  woald   have   been    long   ngo 

discovei-ed  by  the  aljorigiues,   wliereas   we  knew   from 

Thomson,   Fisflior,  and   Hauiiiiif^'tun'rt  experienccK  that 

fotxl  and  water  was  scanty  in  Masfii  LamI  ;   then  again, 

that  wholesale  desertion  so  frequent  on  tlie  East  Coast 

wmdd  )x'  avoided  im  the  West  Coast. 

Yet  notwithstanding  they  admitted  that  I  might  l>e 

right,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  it  would 

be  heat  to  adopt  the  Eastern  rontc. 

'•  Very  good,  it  ia  porfpTtly  immatorial  to  me,  Let  lis  dccidp  on  the  East 
Cotet  route,  via  Msalala,  Karapve,  Ankori,  and  I'nyorn.  If  jou  hear  of 
BOOM}  bfud-fiphtiug,  X  lock  to  ,vou  ihnt  yau  wilt  dcfcml  tho  atwcnt.  If  I 
oonld  drop  tbts  aiuinniiition  in  Eiiiin's  ramp  from  a  balloon  I  certainly 
would  do  80.  and  avoid  oiuniiiK  in  contact  with  thoi^e  narlikc  nutive^i,  h\\i 
ft  is  decided  that  tho  means  of  defence  mnot  lie  pnt  into  £miu'8  hands, 
Mid  you  hftvo  entrusted  mo  with  ihc  escort  of  it.     So  be  it.'' 

A  Relief  Fund  was  raised,  the  subsciriptions  to  which 
were  as  follows : —  ^ 

Sir  William  Maokinnon,  Bart.       .      .  2,000 

Peter  Mackinimn,  foj 1,000 

John  Mackinnon,  Ks<j 300 

^rouess  Burdett-Coiitts   ....  100 

W.  Burdett-Coutts,  Est^ 400 

James  S.  Jameson,  Esq 1,000 

Countess  de  Noailles 1,000 

Peter  Denny,  Esq.,  of  Lhimljarton  .  1,000 
Henry  Johnson  Younger,  Esq.,  of  the 

Scottish  ttcogiaphical  Society  .  .  500 
Alexander    L.    Bruce,    Esq.,   of    the 

Scottish  Geographical  i^-iety   .      .  500 

Messrs.  Gray.  FJawcs  A  Co.,  of  London  1,000 

Duncan  Mac  Neil,  Esq 700 

James  F.  Hutton,  Ejmj.,  of  Manchester  250 

Sir  Thos.  Fowell  Buxton   ....  250 

James  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Argylcshire  .      .  250 

N.  McMichael,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow  .      .  250 

Boval  Geographical  Society,  London  .  1,000 

Egyptian  Government       ....  10,000 

^21,500* 

*  See  Appendix  for  full  statement  of  Receipta  and  Ex|K-nditun- 
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In  order  to  increase  the  funds  and  create  a  proA-ision 
against  contingencies,  I  volunteered  to  write  letters 
from  Africa,  which  the  Committee  might  dispose  of  to 
the  pre«s  as  they  saw  fit,  and  accept  whatever  moueya 
that  niip;ht  receive  as  my  contrihution  to  it. 

The  estimate  of  time  re<|uivcd  to  reach  Eniin  Pasha, 
after  a  4'arcful  (yilcnlfitioii,  was  liniiu'd  ou  the*  basis  that 
whereas  1  trHvellfMl  in  1874-5  a  distance  of  720  miles 
in  103  days,  therefore  :^- 

1st  routCL— By  Masai  Lan>1,  ronrcli  to  Wadelni  nud  rcttirn  to  coast 
1-1  months.    Ruserve  for  delays  4  inoutliR  =  18  months. 

iiad  route. — By  Msiilala,  K»ni>!ue.  Aukori,  and  UBongora  to  Lake 
AlberU  J.uiid  iiuiri^h  lo  itiid  return  16  luoutim,  dolavB 
4  niontliK  -  '20  montlix. 

3rd  route. —  Via  Cobbo. 

Zonziliar  to  Congo  .    1  mth.  =;    lut  April.  IB87 

Overland  ronte  to  Stanley  Pool  1      „     =    Int  May      „ 
Ity  sti-ain  up  tlif  Cuugo         .      IJ  „    =  15th  Jnue    „ 

Hult 25tli     .. 

Yamlmva  to  Allwrt  Nynnza.     3  mths  =  2Mh  Sept..  1887 

Hiilt 9th  Jan.,  1888 

Albert  Nyanzo  lo  Zanziliar,!  « 


land  march 
Delays 


=    8tliSt-pl. 
=  IH  months. 


The  actual  time,  however,  occupied  hy  the  Expedition 
is  as  follows : — 


Arrive  at  Conp) 

„       ,,  Stanley  Pool    .        .        .        . 

„       „  Yamtmya         .         .         .         . 
Halt  at  Yambuya  .... 
Allwrt  Nyaii/.ii        .  .  .  .  . 

Iletum  to  Fort  Bodn       .  .  .  . 

Hah  wliile  eolliictinp  cnnralesceDte 
The  AUx'i-t  Nyaoza,  2nd  time 

Kalt  until 

Fort  IJodo  again     .         .         .         .         . 

l-Jjiiialya  90  miles  from  Yambuya 

Fort  Bido  again    .         .         .         .         . 

Albert  Nyanza,  3rd  time 

Halt  iie^r  AH*rt  Nyanza  until 

Man'h  to  Zaiizibiir,  14CK.)  tuiles,  G  mouths. 


18th  Mar.,  1887 
2lBt  Apr.     „ 
inth  June     „ 
28th     „ 
13th  Den.      „ 

8th  Jan.,  1888 

2nd  Apr.  „ 
IHth  „  „ 
25th  May     „ 

8th  .Tuiio  „ 
i7th  Aup.  „ 
20ih  Def.  ., 
2fith  Jan..  1889 

8th  Mav     .. 

6th  I>ec. 


So  that  we  actually  occupied  a  little  over  lOi  months  from 
ZaJizihar  to  tlie  Albert  Nynnza,  aud 
from  the  Nvanza  to  the  Indian  Oeean.    G         „ 

Halt  at  the  Albert        .  11,, 
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I  was  formally  informetl  by  letter  on  the  Slst  of 
r>ei^emher,  1 8H(>,  tliat  T  niitrtit  ci^mnience  my  preparations. 

The  fii-st  onl<*r  I  crave  in  connection  with  the  Expe<li- 
tion  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Bey  was  by  cable  to  Zanzibar 
to  my  ajrent,  Mr.  Echiiund  Mackenzie,  of  Mos.^rs.  Sniitli, 
Mackenzie  &  Co,,  to  eni^ge  200  Wanyamwezi  puters 
at  Ba^amoyo  to  eonvey  as  many  loa<ls  of  riw  { =  6  tons) 
to  the  missionary  station  at  Mpwnpwa.  wliioh  was  alK»ut 
200  niilo-s  eiust  of  Zanzilwir,  tlic  cost  of  which  wiis 
2,700  rui>ee«. 

The  seconil  onlcr.  after  reeeiving  the  consent  of  His 
Highness  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar,  was  to  enlist  GOO 
Zanzibar!  porters,  and  also  the  purchase  of  the  foJowing 
goods,  to  be  used  fur  liarter  ft_ir  native  prnvi^iious,  such  as 
gi-ain,  jxjtatoes,  rice,  Indian  corn,  Ijananas,  phiutains,  etc 

T«f>K 

12,000 

)ofkrtiiiki     .       *:        .      G,920 

)  luiiiclkurchiera      .         .  792 

)  taiijiri 

)  dabwftui 

S  8oh«ri 

)  sulmya 

)  Biirsnti 

)  kiinguru 

)  Ismail i 

)  kikoi  . 

)  (Inole  . 

)  jawah . 

)  kaiiun. 

)  binacra 

)  reliani 

)  jolio    . 

}  silk  kikoi 

)  silk  diiolo    . 

)  fine  dftbwani 

1  sohuri . 

)  Hue  Bheetiug 


400  pieces  (SO  yarda  each)  of  brown  sheeting 


U40 

1,712 

H56 

&1& 

nc8 

1,3'J2 

8^t 

922 

66 

108 

if6 

96 

464 

180 

96 

96 

96 

52 

90 


Total  yards 


27,262 


Iso  3,600  lbs.  of  beatls  and  1  ton  of  wire,  brass,  copper, 


iron. 


The  third  order  was  for  the  purchase  of  forty  pack 
donkeys  and  ten  riding  asses,  whieli  necessitated  an 
oitier  for  saddles  to  matcli,  at  an  expense  of  £400. 

Messrs.  Forrest  &  Son  received  a  design  and  order 
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for  the  construction  of  a  ateel  boat  28  ft.  long,  6  ft. 
beam,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  deep.  It  was  to  be  built  of 
Siemeua  .steel  galvanized,  and  divided  into  twelve 
sections,  each  weighing  aV>out  75  lbs.  The  fore  and 
aft  sections  were  to  be  decked  and  watertight,  to  give 
buoyancy  in  ca.se  of  accident. 

YYnrxv  Egypt  were  despatched  to  Zanzil>ar  5 1 0 
Remington  riHcs,  2  tons  of  gtinpowder,  ^50,000  per- 
cusaion  caps,  and  100,000  ix>unds  Remington  aminuui- 
tion.  In  England  the  War  Office  furnished  me  with 
30,000  Gatling  cartridges,  and  fi-om  Messi-s.  Kyuoch  & 
Co.,  Binniugkam,  1  received  35,000  special  Remington 
cartridges.  Mcssi-s.  Watson  &  Co.,  of  4,  Pall  Mall, 
packed  up  50  Winchester  repeaters  and  50,000  Win- 
chester eartridges.  liii-am  Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the 
Maxim  Automatic  Gun,  donatetl  as  a  gilt  onp  of  his 
wonderful  weapons,  with  shield  attached  mounted  on 
a  light  but  efi'ective  stand. 

We  despati-hed  to  Zanzibar  100  shovels,  100  hoes, 
for  forming  breastworks.  100  axe.s  for  palisading  the 
camp,  100  liill-hooks  for  building  zeriltas. 

Mesflrs.  Burroughs  &  Welcome,  of  Snowliill  Buildings, 
London,  the  well-known  chemists,  furnished  gratis  nine 
beautiful  chests  replete  with  every  mei]i<anient  neces- 
sary to  combat  the  endemic  diseases  peculiar  to  Africa. 
Every  drug  was  in  tablets  mixed  with  quick  solvents, 
every  compartraeut  was  well  stocked  with  essentials  for 
the  doctor  and  surgeon.  Nothing  was  omitted,  and  we 
all  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  gentlemen,  not 
only  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  chests  and  escelleia 
medicines,  but  also  for  the  personal  selection  of  the  best 
tliat  London  rould  furni.sb,  and  the  supei-vision  of  the 
packing,  by  wliicb  inejins  we  were  enabled  to  transport 
them  to  Yanibuya  without  damage. 

Messrs.  John  Edgington  k.  C^)..  of  Duke  Street, 
London,  tntfk  charge  of  our  tents,  und  made  them  out 
of  canvas  dipped  in  a  preservative  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  preserver!  them  for  three  years.  Notwithstanding 
their  exposure  to  three  hundred  days  of  rain,  fur  the 
first  time  in  my  experience  in  Africa  I  possessed  a  tent 
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which,  after  arrival  at  Ziinzil>ar  in   1889,  was  well  able 
to  endure  two  hundred  days  more  of  rain. 

Messre.  Fortnuni  &  Ma-son,  of  Piccadilly,  packed  up 
forty  carrier  loads  of  choicest  provis.om.  Eveiy  article 
was  supei'b,  the  tea  retained  its  flavour  to  the  last,  the 
coffee  was  of  t)>e  purest  Mocha,  the  Liebig  Company's 
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Extnwt  was  of  the  choicest,  and  the  packing  of  all  was 
cxrellent. 

1  need  not  enumerate  what  else  was  purt'hased.  Four 
expeditions  into  Africa,  with  my  old  lists  of  miscellanea 
liefore  me,  enabled  me  to  chootse  tlie  variour*  articles, 
and  in  Sir  Francis  de  Wiuton  and  Captain  (irant  Elliott 
I     had    valuable    assistants    who    would    know    what 
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to 
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pftti-onize,    and   who    could    check 


Colonel  Sir  Francis  tie  Winton  was  my  successor  on 
the  Congo,  and  he  gave  me  gratuitously  and  out  of 
pure  friendship  tho  benefit  of  his  great  e.vperienee,  and 
his  masterly  knowledge  of  business  to  assist  me  in  the 
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despatch  of  tlie  various  businesses  connected  ^vith  the 
expedition,  especially  in  answering  lettvi"s,  and  selecting 
out  of  the  hundrc<ls  of  eager  ap})iiranta  for  memlwrship 
a  few  officers  t«j  form  a  staff. 

The  first  selected  wa.s  Lieutenant  W.  Grant  Stairs,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  who  had  applied  by  letter.  The 
concise  style  ami  directness  of  the  application  appealed 
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stmiigly  in  liis  fuvour.  We  fiont  for  him.  nmi  after  a 
short  interview  enlisU^d  liim  on  rionditiou  that  he  could 
obtain  leave  of  absence.  Loitl  Wolseley  kiiitUy  granted 
leave. 

Tlie  next  waa  Mr.  William  Bonny,  who.  haWng  failed 
in  his  epistolary  ventures  on  former  expeditious,  thought 
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the  best  way  was  to  present  himself  iu  person  for 
service  iu  auy  ciipac^ity.  The  geutlemau  would  not 
take  a  mihl  negative.  His  lirejist  was  covered  with 
medals.  Thev  spf)ke  eloquently,  though  dumb,  for  his 
merits.  The  end  of  it  wn.s  Mr.  Bonny  was  engaged  as 
medical  assistant,  he  having  just  left  service  in  a 
hospital  of  the  A.M.D. 
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The  third  was  Mr.  John  Rose  Troup,  who  had  per- 
formed good  service  on  the  CJongo.  He  was  intimate 
with  Swahili,  the  vernacular  of  Zanzibar.  He  waa  not 
dainty  at  work,  was  exact  and  methodical  in  preserving 
accounts.     Mr.  Troup  was  engaged. 

The   fourth   volunteer   who   presented    himself    wae 


m 
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Major  Edmund  Musgrave  Barttclot,  of  the  7th  Fuaileers. 
He  was  aocompaiiied  Ijy  an  arquinntance  of  mine  who 
spoke  highly  ofliim.  AVluit  passed  at  the  interview  will 
be  iieard  later  ou.  After  u  few  remarks  he  was  also 
enj^iged. 

The  fifth  was  Oaptnin   R.  H.  Nelson,  of  Methuen's 
Hoi-se,  fairly  distinguished  in  Zulu  (.anipaigns.     There 
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was  merit  in  his  very  face.     Cuptoiu  Nclaon  agi-eed  to 
sign  tlic  iirtiolcs  of  eulistment. 

Our  next  volunteer  wus  ]kli\  A.  J.  Mountcuey  Jephsou, 
inexperieDc-ed  as  yet  in  foreign  travel,  and  quite  un- 
nw^ustomed  to  *'  roucrhing  "  in  m  ikls.  On  some  members 
of  the  Committee  Mr.  Jephson  made  the  impresHion 
that  he  was  unfitted  for  an  expedition  of  this  kind, 
l>einfj  in  their  opinion  of  too  "high  class."  But  the 
Countess  de  Noailles  made  a  subscription  in  lii«  favour 
to  the  Relief  Fund  of  X  1,000,  an  argument  that  the 
Committee  could  not  resist,  and  Mr.  Jephson  signed  the 
articles  of  agreement  with  unshaken  neiTes.  P<x>r 
young  Jephson  1  he  emerged  out  of  Africa  after  various 
severe  ti-ials  which  ure  herein  related. 

One  of  the  hite.st  to  »pply,  arnl  wlieii  the  list  was 
about  to  be  closed,  was  Mx*.  James  S.  Jameson.  He 
had  travelled  in  Masliona  and  Matalwle  lau<ls  in  South 
Africa  to  collect  trophies  of  the  wild  cbiise,  to  study 
birds,  and  to  make  sketches.  He  did  not  appear  re- 
markably strong.  We  urged  that,  but  he  as  ijuickly 
defended  his  slight  appearance,  and  argued  that  as  he 
had  already  spent  a  long  time  in  Aft'ica  his  experience 
tiisproved  our  fears.  Besides,  he  was  willing  to  sub- 
scribe i!  1 ,000  for  the  privilege  of  membci*ship,  ami  do 
&ith^l  and  loyal  service,  as  though  it  was  indispensable 
for  the  Expedition  ti»  employ  liim.  Mr.  Jameson  was 
firm,  and  subscribed  to  the  articles. 

We  were  in  the  full  swiug  of  preparations  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  overland  man^li  from  Zanzibar, 
east  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  when,  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  tenor  of  the  following  letter,  it  became  necessary 
to  reconsider  our  route. 

"  FalaU  de  Briix«lles, 
"  Deab  Mb.  Stanlit,  "  7th  Janimry,  1887. 

"  The  Coiifro  State  has  nothinp  to  gain  by  the  Expedition  fur  the 
relief  of  EmiB  Piwha  pa«aiii[;  throiijr]i  its  territory.  The  King  lias 
sngigcsted  this  ro*ul  merely  bo  a»  to  leml  yuur  services  to  the  Exi>edition, 
which  it  would  he  impowiMc  for  him  to  do  wore  the  Expeditioa  to 
proceeil  hy  the  EnKtem  coast.  Accordiiij;  to  your  own  estimate,  the 
ExjKjditioii  prucet^liiiR  hy  thic  E-iBtern  coast  would  occupy  alnjut  eiKhtceu 
monthK.  His  Majffity  coiiRidprs  that  he  would  lie  falling  in  his  dnty 
towards  the  State  were  he  to  deprive  it  of  your  services,  especially  as  the 
latter  will  l>e  certainly  needed  ht'forc  the  expiration  of  this  lapw-  nf  time. 
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"  If  tho  Expedition  proceeds  hy  the  Codro  the  State  will  proiiiitie  to 
show  it  all  poiKl  will.  The  State  h'kowise  prsitiiitoiisly  places  nt  the 
disposal  of  tin-  Exfiedition  the  whole  of  its  naval  stock,  inasmuch  as  will 
allow  the  working  ArnLiipjiiieiit-s  uf  its  owu  aduiinistnitioD,  which  it  is, 
almvn  all,  flcHimus  of  ensuring,  iis  ,vou  kuow.  The  Stauiry  w  the  largest 
Hleamer  on  the  Upju^r  Conpo.  Wo  are  forwardiiiE  a  second  one  hy  tho 
mtul  of  the  15lh  inKt  .  and  wb  will  hasten  as  tuueli  as  pussiblc  tho 
launeliinfT  of  this  steamer  at  Slanley  Vao\;  Rhe  will  be  a  valuable  and 
much-ncedod  adjunct  to  our  flotilla.  In  the  meanwhile  the  iniBSioD 
steamer  I'en<:e  would  no  doubt  gratuitoualy  effect  certain  transports. 

"  Miould  the  Expedition  desire  it,  wo  would  facilitate  the  reoi-uitiup  of 
Baupala;  we  are  very  pleased  with  the  latter,  as  tbey  are  excellent 
soldiera,  and  do  not  fear  the  Andks  like  the  Zan^^i^iaris. 

"  Yon  will  bnvo  remarked  that  the  official  docuniente,  published  this 
week  in  Berlin,  tiiuit  tho  territory  of  Z;in7.ib«r  to  a  narrow  strip  of  Ian  I 
along  the  geashure.  Beyond  this  strip  the  entire  territory  is  Glemiftn. 
If  the  Cicriuarifi  allow  thu  Exi)t'<lilion  to  cross  their  territory,  the  Zanzi- 
baris  wonlci  lie  preciKoly  as  on  tho  Congo,  on  foreign  soil. 
"  With  kind  ri'gartls,  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Stanley, 

"  Yourw  very  truly, 

"  COHTB  DE  BOBCBOBAYE." 

That  this  wjis  not  a  litrlit  matter  to  l>e  hiistily  decided 
will  be  evident  by  tlie  following  note  wLieb  w«s  sent  me 
by  Sir  Williaiii  iluckinnon  : — 

"  WoBtcrn  Clab,  Glai^gow, 
"  My  DEAR  Stanley,  "  '^«»ary  ith.  1887. 

"  1  had  a  pleasant  fihnrt  letter  frorn  tho  King  showing  how  anxious 
iie  is  the  Oonpo  route  t-hould  l>c  taken,  antl  how  unwilling  to  allow  a 
break  ii:  the  continuity  of  your  lonnectiou  with  the  Congo  State,  an  he 
consitler*  you  a  j>illar  of  llio  Shite.  lie  ii«ks  iiie  to  banish  (?)  any  diver- 
gent sentimenta,  and  get  all  parties  to  agree  to  the  Congo  route.  I  have 
explained  full)-  nil  that  has  V-cn  done  and  in  doincr,  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  c^aricelling  existing  engagements,  ami  get  the  authorities, 
home  and  Egyptian  and  t)ie  Sultan  of  Zcn/.iliar.  to  acquit-sce  in  nmking 
aucb  a  change.  I  alflo  mentioned  the  great  additional  charge  involved 
by  sentiing  (jOO  men,  even  if  tho  Sultan  should  consent  to  their  going 
from  Zlanziiiar  to  the  CoDgo  and  bringing  them  back. 

"J  promiBetl.  however,  to  ascertain  whether  all  interesteil  in  the  Jjnae&t 
arrangement.^  would  agree  in  taking  tho  Congo  route. 


In  my  diary  of  Jammry  otli  I  find  uiitten  brieHy 
the  hwids  of  Ijnsinesses  dcHpatchetl  this  day. 

As  Mu;^gt'sfril  liv  XfackiniifHi,  who  luts  been  written 
to  by  King  LfnjKtld  u|h>ii  thf  subject  of"  the  Congo 
route,  I  saw  Sir  Percy  Anderson,  and  reve«led  the 
King's  desire  that  the  Expeditii>n  shouhl  proi-eed  vid 
Congo.  I  wa.s  requested  to  state  wlmt  iidvnntiiges  the 
Congo  route  gave,  and  replied  : — 
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1st.  Certainty  of  reaching  Emin. 

2nd.  Transport  np  the  Congo  River  by  stAt^s  steamers 
to  a  ]ioint  320  geographical  miles  fi*oni  Lake  Albert. 

3ni.  Allaying  suspicion  of  Germans  that  underlying 
our  Hf't.s  wore  politiciil  motives. 

4th.  Allaying  alleged  fears  of  Frenoli  Government 
that  our  Ex|>editio]i  would  endanger  the  livei*  of  Fi-cuch 
Missionaries. 

5th.  If  French  Missionaries  were  endangered,  then 
Engli.sh  ^lissiomiHes  would  certainly  yhure  their  fate. 

6th.  Greater  immunity  from  the  desertion  of  the 
ZanziVmiis  who  were  tickle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aral)  settlements. 

Lord  Iddesleigli  wi-ites  me  that  the  French  andtas-nador 
hf\»  be«n  infltrucied  to  inform  liim  that  if  the  Emin 
Pa-sha  Relief  E.^pedition  proceeds  by  a  route  east  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  it  will  cei-tainly  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  Missionaries  in  Uganda.  lie  suggests  that  i 
consider  this  (|uefttion. 

Visited  Admii-aity,  inquired  of  Admind  Sullivan 
respecting  the  po.s.sibility  of  Admii*alty  supplying 
vessel  to  carry  Expe«lition  to  Congo.  He  said  if 
Government  onlered  it  would  be  easy,  if  not,  im- 
possible. 

Wrote  to  the  King  urging  him  to  acquaint  me  how 
far  his  asslstanLC  would  extend  in  transport  on  the 
Upper  Congo. 

Jamtary  8M.— Received  letters  from  the  King.  He 
lays  claim  to  my  services.  Offers  to  lend  whole  of  his 
naval  sujck  for  transport  except  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  uses  of  administration.  Wired  to  Mackinnon  that 
I  felt  uneasy  at  the  clause ;  that  it  was  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  urgency  required.  (..V>lonel  de 
Winton  wrote  to  the  same  effect, 

Effecti*  of  Expedition  are  arriving  by  many  ewta. 

De  Winton  worked  with  me  until  late  in  the 
night. 

Januanj  9l/i,  1887.— C^doucl  J.  A.  Grant,  Colonel  Sir 
F.  de  Wintou,  and  myself  sal  di)wn  to  consider  His 
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Majesty's  letter,  and  finally  wrote  a  reply  requesting  be 
would  graciously  respond  uith  greater  definiti'uess 
respecting  quantity  of  transport  and  time  for  which 
ti'ansport  vessels  will  l>e  gi'antetl  as  so  many  matters 
depend  upon  quick  reply,  such  as  hire  of  Soudanese, 
detention  of  mail  steamer  for  shipment  of  ammunition^ 
etc     AA'e  therefore  send  specitd  messenger 

January  lOM,  1 887 — De  Wiuton  visited  Foreign 
Office  and  was  promised  as  soon  as  possible  to  attend  to 
the  det^^iition  of  mail  steamer  and  Government  transport 
rouud  the  Cape  of  CJond  IIo{)e. 

Messn*.  (ini}',  Dawt^s  &  (V>  write  Postiiiaster-lTeneral 
willing  U)  detnin  Zjinzihar  mail  stejiuier  at  Aden  t*j 
wait  Navfir'uio,  which  sjiils  from  London  on  the 
20th  with  the  ammunition  an4l  officers.  I  overtake 
Navarino  at  Suez  after  settling  matters  of  Expedititm 
in  Egypt. 

Januan/  12///. — Answer  arrived  last  night.  Meeting 
was  called  by  Honourable  Ouy  Dawnay,  Colonel  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly,  Colonel  Sii-  F.  de  Winton  and  self.  The 
answer  as  regards  Congo  route  being  satisfactory  was 
decided  upon,  and  this  has  now  been  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Was  notified  at  2  p.m  by  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  that 
he  wouKl  see  me  at  (>  p.m.  But  at  3.13  p.m.  the  Earl 
died  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart. 

Jamiart/  13?//.^Forcign  office  note  received  fi*om  Sir 
J.  Pauucefote  transmitting  tolegraTn  tVom  Sir  E.  Baring, 
also  lettei's  concei-ning  Admindiy  transport.  No  help 
from  Admii'alty. 

GockIs  arriving  fast.     Will  presently  fill  my  house. 

Wentdown  with  I3*ironess  Burdett-l  Vmtts  to  Guildhall, 
arriving  there  12.45  p.m.  I  received  Freedom  of  City 
of  London,  and  am  called  youngest  citizen.  Afterwards 
lunched  at  Mansion  House,  a  distinguished  party 
present,  and  affair  most  satisfactory. 

Telegraphed  to  Brussels  to  know  if  Friday  convenient 
to  King.     Keply,  "  Yes  at  9.30  a.m." 

January  14M. — Crossed  over  Channel  last  night 
towards  Brussels  vid  Dstend  to  see  King  Leopold.     Saw 
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King  nml  gave  my  furewell.  He  waa  very  kind.  Left 
for  London  in  evening  at  8  p.m. 

Telegram  arrived  from  Sandriugham  requesting 
visit. 

Jattuary  15^/(.^— Sir  Percy  Anderson  requested  inter- 
view. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  at  this  late  hour  has  been 
writing  to  Geographiejd  Society  wanting  to  go  with 
Expedition. 

Arranged  with  Ingham  to  collect  Congo  carriers.  He 
goes  out  shortly. 

Telegraphed  Zanziliar  to  recall  rice  carriers  from 
Mpwapwa.     This  will  cost  2,500  rupees  more. 

Wrote  some  days  ago  to  the  lionor  of  the  Peace 
Mission  Steamer  un  the  Cbngo  re(iue.sting  loan  of  her 
for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pa.shn.  Received  the  following 
quaint  reply : — 

■'  Dkab  Mil  Staslit.  "  ^'*^»'  Jan^tary  \htb,  1887. 

"  I  have  much  reftnrd  for  you  peraaDally,  althoagh  I  cannot,  dare  not, 
sanction  all  Tour  acts. 

"  1  am  very  sorry  if  1  cannot  give  assent  to  your  request ;  bat  I  folly 
believe  you  will  be  no  Bufferer  by  Ibe  circumstance  of  not  li&rmg  the 
B.R.  Ptao!,    Ywterday  I  was  able  to  come  to  a  deciaioc. 

"Mr.  Bayoes,  of  tljo  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Holborn,  will,  ho 
hopes,  make  to  you  any  cumcnunication  be  judges  proiier.  If  you  havo 
any  reverential  r^ard  for  '  the  Man  of  Sorrows/  tbo  '  King  of  Peace' 
luuy  He  mcrcifally  preeorve  and  save  your  party. 

"1  hove  ro  doubt  of  the  Hiftjty  of  Kniiu— till  bis  work  is  clone.  1 
believe  he  will  Iw  broujrlit  tliroupb  IhJH  trial  in  perfe<rt  mff>ty.  God 
fioenui  to  have  pjvrn  you  a  nrtble  sonl  (covers  for  the  monieut,  if  on  jour 
■ad  sin  and  ini.otnkca),  and  I  should  like  you  should  '  refxiiit  and  believe 
the  Gospel ' — with  real  scn&e,  and  Hvo  hereafter  in  happincHK,  light,  autl 
joy— for  ever.  litre  delay  in  you  is  uioi^e  dangerous  thaii  delay  for  Emin. 
'■  Tour  faithful  frieud, 

"  (Sigued)    UcjBkut  Abthijioton." 

January  IBM. — Colonel  J.  A.  Grant  offered  to  arrange 
with  Mr.  J.  S.  Keltic,  Editor  of  Nature,  to  discuss  Mr. 
Thomson's  offer. 

Letters  accumidate  by  scores.  All  hands  employed 
answering. 

January  \7th. — Wrot€  Sir  Percy  Anderson  would  call 
Wednesday  2  p.m.     Correspondence  increases. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson's  offer  discussed.      Mr.   J.    S. 
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•ilecisiou  of  com- 


Keltie  is  to  write  to  him  privately- 
mittee. 

Arranged    with    U.     8.     Mackenzie    nhont    Zanzibar 
matters.        He    tlespatrlied      two    telngrams.       i^eneml 


BrackcnUnrv    wn)t('    nlumt    fnal    Iioing    furnished 
TreJisury  .sanrti4)n. 


re- 


quiring 

Jannan/  ISth. — Worketl  off  morning s  business. 

Travelled  to  Siuidringlmni  with  Colonel  do  Winton  to 
see  His  Royal  Higlmcss.  Witli  Afiiciiu  map  before  ua 
gave  short  lecture  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  respecting 
route  proposed  to  i-each  Emiu  Pasha.  Had  a  verv 
attentive  audience. 

JoHuart/  19M. — Sir  AVUIiam  Mackinnon  mustered  hi^ 
friends  at  the  Burlington  Hotel  at  a  iarewell  Imnquet  to 
me. 

Have  said  "  goixl-bye  "  to  a  host  of  fiiends  to-day. 

Jantian/  20?rt.— The  .^.s.  Xttvarlno  sailed  this  aftonioon 
Ciirrying  goods  of  Expedition  and  otfieers.  Lieutenant 
Stairs,  ('aptain  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Mounreney  JepJison. 
Mr.  William  Bonny  started  fi'om  my  rooms  witli  Idack 
boy  Baruti  to  Fenohurch  Station  at  8  a.m.  Arriving 
there  he  leaves  Baruti  after  a  while  and  prof^ceds  to 
Tower  (tf  L(nuion  !  He  says  tliat  retundng  to  .station 
at  2  p.m.  lie  found  Imat  had  gone.  He  then  went  to 
Gray,  Dawes  &  ("o.,  Hliippiiig  agents,  and  is  discouraged 
ti»  find  that  the  nialtcr  cjinnot  be  mended.  I^iruti 
found  desortwl  in  Fenrhurch  StJition,  very  hungry  and 
cold.  Colonel  J.  A,  Gmnt  finds  him  un<!  brings  him 
to  me. 

Jantian/  21*/. — Despatch  Mr,  Bonuy  by  rail  to  Ply- 
mouth to  overtake  a  steamer  bound  for  India  and 
instruct  liim  to  debark  at  Suez  Mnth  boy  and  await  me. 

Left  London  at  8.5  p.m.  for  Egypt.  Quite  a  crowd 
collected  tci  take  a  final  shake  of  the  hands  and  to  bid 
me  a  kindly  "  God  speed." 
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Stirptxm  T.  H.  Piirkt' — Views  ol"  Sir  F.vpI.vii  Barinp,  Nttbar  Pnslia,  Pro- 
fw«<jr  Schwi'iiilurtli  Biiil  l>r.  Junkir  nn  the  Em  in  Relief  Exjioclition 
•^Deliiils  rcliitinp  1o  Kniin  PiiaIia  anri  hiR  Pn>vjiic(.'— (leiioral  Oreufell 
and  iht-'  immiuiiilidii— BR-nkfjist  willi  KhMtivo  Tewtik :  niossago  to 
ETiiiii  Pwfiliii  —  Di'iutriun^  for  /niizilnr — Iiiscription  of  Moiubawi 
town— Visi!  to  the  4Siil1aii  of /jin7ili»r— I*tti'r  t«  Kmin  rivsliii  nt-uX. 
\iy  mi'seengpr  through  I'^anda — Amirppiiientu  with  Tip|KX)  TiU — 
tjniii  PflBba'jn  Ivorj— Mr.  Muckcuzie,  Sjr  John  Pender  and  riir  .lames 
Ander^on'd  ueeigtuiiov  tu  tlio  Itelief  Expedition. 

January  27tli.  1887. — Arrivetl  nt  Alexandria  fi  a.m. 
Surgeon  T.  H.  Parke  of  the  A.M.L).  canie  tn  my  hotel 
aud  applied  for  the  position  of  surgeon  to  t!ie  Expe- 
dition. It  waA  tiie  one  vacamy  not  yet  filled  to  my 
8ati«fartir)n.  I  ronsideretl  it  a  (Jodsend,  though  I 
appeared  distant,  as  I  had  had  tw<j  most  unpleiisiuit 
exi>erience-s  with  ine<iirai  men,  both  of  whom  were 
CTotchetty,  and  ineon»i.'*tent  in  Rtiglan<i.  .An  extremely 
hands^jme  young  gentleman — dittident  .somewliat — hut 
very  prepossessing.  To  try  if  he  wore  n\  earnest  I  .siiid. 
**  If  you  care  to  follow  me  to  Cwiro,  I  will  talk  furtlier 
with  you.     I  have  not  the  time  to  argue  with  you  here." 

Left  Alexandria  at  10  a.m.  for  Cairo.  At  the  istatinn 
1  met  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  whom  I  had  rea(]  of  in  Gordon 'ti 
journals.  We  drove  to  8ir  EvelyiiH  house  aud  was 
told  in  his  Htraightfoi*ward  and  deiuest  manner  that 
there  was  a  hit<:h  somewhere.  The  Khedive  and  Nulw»r 
Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  were  doubtful  as  to  the 
wistlom  of  the  Congo  route.  Pn>fe8sor  Schweinfurth 
and  Dr.  Junker  had  Wh  been  struck  with  consternation, 
and  by  their  manner  had  expressed  that  the  idea  was 
ahfiurd. 
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"  WelL  Sir  Evelyn,"  I  said,  "do  you  not  think  that 
thore  are  aa  idevor  men  in  England  as  llesai-s.  Sclnvein- 
furth  and  .lunker  ?  (Jn  the  Halief  Committee  we  have 
Udonel  Jjiiniis  Augustus  flrant^companiou  of  ftpeke. 
Colonel  8ir  KraucU  de  Wintun,  late  Administrator 
General  of   the    Congo,  Colonel  ^ir  Lewis  Pelly — lace 


^ 


lAiihi:,  \  V  i> 


political  Agent  at  Znnzilinr,  tlu'  7To!UMiral»le  Ouy 
Duwnay  of  the  War  (tttirc,  Sir  .lohii  Kirk — late  Conmil- 
General  at  Zanziliar,  the  Ftev  Horace  AValler  am! 
several  other  distin^uinhed  and  level-headed  men. 
Nothing  lias  l>een  settled  witlntut  the  et^uL-urrence  ami 
usueut    of  the   Foreign   Office.     We     liave    considered 
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everything,  and  1  have  come  thus  far  i-ewilvefl  to  rarry 
the  pr(tje<'t  out  lu*  tlic  roniniitt^e  ami  nivself  have  iij^reed." 
Ami  tlieii  I  gave  Sir  Hvelyu  the  pitis  ami  r.i>Wi  of  the 
routes,  which  satistietl  him.  We  then  drove  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  rsuburPnislm.  and  tlK>  same  explanations 
Imd  to  Ije  entered  into  with  hinu    _Nul^r,  with  a  kindly 
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T)enevolent  pmile.  defen*ed  to  Sir  Evelyn's  superior 
judgment.  Xubar  assented  to  the  wisilom  and  diKeretion 
of  the  change,  and  as  a  reward  I  was  invited  to  lircak- 
fast  for  the  morrow. 

January    2^th,   Cairo. — I    breakfasted    with    Nulwir 
Pasha.     He  intnjduced  me  to  Mason   Bey — the  cij*eum- 


1607. 
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navigator  of  Lake  Albert  in  1877.  MaJnme  Nulmr 
and  three  daughters,  Tigrane  Paalia,  his  sou-iii-Iaw, 
Mr  Fane,  formerly  8ec:retarv  of  legation  at  Bnirtrteln. 
During  hreakfaHt  Nulwir  Pasha  oonverfle^l  upon  many 
tliiugH.  principally  Egypt,  l^milan,  Afrit-a  and  Gordon. 
Of  (fonlon  he  in  dearly  no  admirer.  He  accredits  tlie 
lo8s  of  the  Soudan  to  him.  His  views  of  Baker  were  that 
be  was  a  fighter — ^an  eager  pioneer — a  man  of  gi-eat 
power. 

Showed  map  to  Nuliar  after  hreiikfast.  He  examined 
the  various  routes  carefully,  and  was  convinced  the 
Congo  route  was  the  best.  He  proposes  t(»  write 
iiisti-uctious  to  Emiu  to  return  to  Kgypt  ou  tlie  ground 
tlmt  Kgypt  4'nnnot  afford  to  retain  the  Suudait  umlcr 
present  circumst-juices.  He  permits  us  the  use  of  the 
Egyptian  Flag  as  the  haiiner  of  the  E.xpetlition.  He 
says  he  wouh)  like  to  sec  Eniin  return  with  ivi  muck 
ivory  as  possible  and  bringing  his  Makrukius  with  him. 
Should  any  ivory  he  brought  out  he  will  lay  claim  to 
some  of  the  money  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment— because  of  the  £  1 0.000  furnished  by  it,  Uniforms 
are  being  ordered  f(»r  Eniia  Pasha  and  principal  ofticers, 
for  which  the  Relief  Fund  will  liave  to  pay.  Rank  and 
pay  due  to  each  ottic-er  assured. 

I  »aw  Schweinfurth  and  Junker,  who  have  been  con- 
sidered experts  here,  and  I  liave  liad  a  long  and 
interesting  conversittion,  the  pith  of  which  I  here 
embody. 

Schweinfurth  and  .Tunker,  it  seems,  had  formed  the 
curious  idea  that  because  the  Expedition  was  to  be 
armed  with  several  Imndred  Remingtons  and  a  machine 
gun  of  the  latest  invention,  it  was  to  \^e  an  ofi'ensive 
force  conihictefl  after  strict  niilitary  rules. 

Lf  they  hwl  reHected  at  all  the  very  title  of  the 
Expedition  (Might  to  have  warned  tlieni  that  thev  were 
astray  ;  the  charat  ter  of  the  people  who  sidisrribed  the 
major  portion  of  the  fund  ougnt  to  have  still  more 
aseurod  them  that  their  concepti<m  of  the  Expedition 
waa  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  the  relief  of  Emin  Pashu 
that   is   the   object  of  the    Expedition,  the  said   itlief 
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consisting  <>f  ammunition  in  surtifient  qnantity  to 
enable  Iiini  to  witlulrnw  from  liis  (Jmicreroiis  position  in 
Ccntml  AtVioa  in  safety,  or  to  hold  liis  own  if  lie  deiricles 
to  do  w»  for  8Ufh  length  of  time  as  he  may  see  fit. 
Considering  the  <|uiLlily  of  the  escort.  Iteinj^  mainly 
Zanziharis  or  fret'd  shives.  it  woiihl  he  rush  to  expe<^t  too 
mueh  fixmi  them.  It  is  iiln^ady  known  in  Zanzilmr  tliat 
Uganda  is  hostile,  that  Mwani^i  massacred  s»>me  sixty  of 
the  followers  of  Bisluip  Hanriiugton.  tliat  the  Masai 
route  has  its  dangers,  that  Kara^we  is  tributary  to 
Mwauga,  that  the  Wahha  are  numerous  and  aggressive, 
that  Ruanda  has  never  \et  lieen  penetrated,  that 
beyond  a  certiun  line  whether  on  the  Masai  route  or  the 
Karagwe'  route  there  is  certain  danger ;  and  no  matter 
with  what  cheerfuliies**  they  wouhl  aswert  at  Zanziimr 
their  reatiiness  to  <lefy  all  and  eveiy  belligerent, 
African  travellers  remember  iiow  weak  they  are 
proved  to  })c  wlien  in  actual  pi-esenee  of  danger. 
Assuming,  however,  that  this  Ijand  of  600  Zanziluiris 
were  faithful,  consider  their  inexperience  of  these  new 
riHes.  their  wild,  aimless,  harmless  firing,  theii*  want  ol 
discipline  and  tone,  their  disposition  to  be  horrified  at 
sight  of  the  etfeets  of  fighting — remember  that  in 
realit\'  they  are  only  porters  and  do  not  pretend  to  be 
warriors — and  you  will  see  how  very  uneijual  such  men 
are  to  the  duties  of  defending  umnitious  of  war  in  the 
fece  of  an  enemy.  It  was  only  by  stratagem  that  I 
aeeured  their  services  tor  the  desperate  work  of  dis- 
covering the  issue  of  the  grejit  river  along  which  we 
had  travelled  with  Tippu-Tib,  when  that  now  famous 
Arab  deserted  me  iti  mid-Africa.  It  was  only  that 
there  were  no  other  means  of  escape  that  enabled  me 
with  their  help  to  obtain  a  <piiet  retreat  fnmi  savage 
Ituru.  In  many  other  instances  they  proved  that  when 
menaced  with  instant  death  they  could  be  utilized  to 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives  ;  Itut  to 
expect  them  t<>  march  faithfully  forwai-d  t^)  court  the 
tlangers  of  fighting  with  the  sefluctions  of  Unyaniwezi 
and  2^nzibar  in  their  rear  would  be  too  much.  In  this 
Expedition  we  cannot  turn  af>i<le  as  formerly  in  presence 
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of  a  pronounc*xl  iKwtility  and  seek  more  peaceful 
rouiitriert :  Imt  our  olijective  piMiit  niiiHt  \ic  reached,  *inrl 
risk  must  Ik*  riin,  ami  tlit;  ainnuitiitkm  luu-st  be  de- 
pMrtited  at  the  feet  of  Emiri  Paalia.  Tberefore  to  ann 
tliesc  people  with  Reniiii^tntiH  nv  luaehiue  jjuuh  Is  not 
cuouj,di — you  must  out  oH'  tbeir  meaun  of  retreat,  allow 
no  aveuue  of  escape— tlieii  they  will  st^iud  U^gether  like 
men,  and  we  may  expei-t  the  ohject  ot  the  Expedition  to 
be  attidued,  even  if  we  have  now  and  again  to  meet 
bows  and  spears  or  (funs. 

Regarding  Eniin  Paslia  my  informatitin  is  various. 

From  Dr.  Junker  I  learn  that  Emin  Pasha  is  tall,* 
thin  and  exi-eedingly  short-sighted  ;  that  he  is  a  great 
linguist.  Turki.sh.  Arahic,  (Jemian.  Frenrh,  ItaHan  and 
English  heing  familiar  to  him  ;  to  these  languages  may 
)>e  added  a  few  of  the  Afi'iran  dialects.  He  does  not 
seem  tt)  have  impressed  Junker  with  his  finrhting 
qualities,  tlumgh  as  an  a^hiiinistrntor,  he  is  sagacious, 
tactful  and  prudent.  His  long  isohitiou  seems  to  have 
dis(rouraged  him.  Hf  says.  "  Egypt  iha's  not  care  for  us 
and  has  forgotten  us;  Europe  takes  mi  intere,st  in  what 
we  do."  He  Ls  German  hy  birth,  and  is  about  forty- 
seven  vears  ohl. 

His  fon.'A'  is  distributed  annjng  eight  stations,  fmm 
200  to  300  men  in  each,  say  about  K800  in  all.  The 
garris(ms  of  the  four  nortliernmi)st  stations  were 
disruntcnted  and  mutinous  at  last  accounts.  They 
answered  Emins  a<lvice  to  cou-sobdate  with  reproaches  ; 
his  suggestions  that  tliev  .should  all  withdraw  from  the 
equatorial  province  rin  Ziiiizil)ar.  were  respiinded  to  by 
accusjitions  that  he  inteiidefi  only  to  sell  them  tt> 
Zanzilmr  as  slaves. 

Junker  cjinnot  give  an  exact  figure  of  the  force  itself. 
or  of  the  Egyptians  or  clerks  or  Dongole.se  witli  Emin, 
but  V)eing  questioned  closely  as  to  details  replied  that 
tlie  approximate  number  of  those  likely  to  return  with 
tiie  Ex])edition  would  be  as  follows:— 

VVhit<'     Egyptian     ( )tticcrs.     10  ;    non-commissioned 

*  \Vu  coDHxiuctiMy  ImuIo  the  tailor  iiuike  loti^  pauUloooit,  and  thoy 
were  ijuite  six  inches  log  long. 
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(h\&i'k),  15;  white  derks  (Copts),  20;  blacka  frcmi 
I>mgola,  Wa-ly  Haifa,  cU-..  300,  =  men  345,  Wliite- 
woiium,  22;  Itlnrkwoinen,  137:  =  women  159,  children 
of  olfioere,  40;  soldiers'  children,  60=childrou  100.= 
Total  G04. 

Hi'sides   thew3   the    native    tr^t^ps   on    pen-eivinGf    a 
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genernl  witlidniWHl,  may  alfio  de«ire  to  roturn  v/ith  their 
rrieniU  and  citnirades  to  Egypt.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
what  may  he  the  effect  on  their  miuds  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Elelief  Expedition.  The  decision  of  Emin  Pasha, 
to  remain  or  witlidraw,  will  prolwiljly  iuHuouee  tlie 
majority. 
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I  expect  my  men  from  \Wly  Hiilfa  to  l)c  here  this 
afk'rnooii.  Tlii'v  will  ln'  uniuHl.  »M|iiij>(K'<l  mn\  ratinncd 
ut  the  C'itatlel.  ami  on  Thursilay  will  (n-nuiipany  niv  U) 
Suez.  The  Nanirirto  is  »up|)o«ed  to  iirrive  at  Suez  the 
day  following,  wlieii  we  will  enihnrk  and  he  off. 

Received  telet^rams  from  L<indoii.  Reports  from  a 
well-known  person  at  C«iro  liiis  reached  newspapers 
that  Emin  Paslui  had  fought  his  way  through  Uganda 
after  i^ome  desperate  8Crugj^lea,  au<l  that  the  Egyjitiau 
Government  had  placed  difficulty  in  way  of  Expedition, 
Replied  that  sudi  facts  were  unknown  in  Cairo. 

Fi'hi'tuiri/  \st.  Saw  Sir  Evelyn  IWing  at  10.45  a.m. 
Aeeompanietl  him  to  Khe<Uve  Tewiik.  Hia  Ilighneaa 
is  most  jutiialilc  and  gtiod-hioking.  Fine  palart'  within, 
almndance  of  tihum.  a  liost  ot  attt'iidniit,s,  Siv.  Aru 
invited  t-o  lircjikfast  witJi  fvlieilive  at  noon  t4)-uiori'ow. 

Taken  later  hy  Sir  Evelyn  to  General  Grenfells  otfi<'e 
respectini;  suggestion  made  to  me  last  night,  at 
Genera]  Stephenson's  by  Valentine  Baker  P»isha,  that  I 
must  assure  myself  that  the  Remington  ammunition 
furnished  by  Egyptian  (rovernment  was  sound,  as  his 
experienfie  of  it  was  that  50  per  cent  was  hatl.  "  You 
must  think  then,"  sai<l  ho.  "  if  the  annnunition  is  so 
poor  alieady  what  it  will  he  about  a  year  hence  w^hen 
you  meet  Pimin,  after  humidity  of  tropics." 

General  Greufell  said  he  hud  alrejid^'  tested  the 
ammunition,  and  would  make  another  trial,  since 
Valentine  Baker  Pasha  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  it 

February  2nd. — Bi-ejikfast  with  Khedive  Tewfik.  He 
protests  his  patriotism,  and  hjves  liis  country.  lie  is 
certainly  most  unaffected  and  geni*d. 

Before  leaving  Khedive,  the  f«dlowing  Firman  or 
High  Order,  was  given  to  me  open  with  the  English 
translation. 

Trajjslation. 

Copt/  of  ft  fl'ufh  Antffic  Onhr  to  Emin  Paaha.  dated 
%th,  Gumad  Awal  1304.  {Ut  Febraart/,  1887.     Xo.  a). 

"  We  have  already  thanked  you  and  your  officers  for 
the   plucky   and    succesflful   defence   of    the    Egyptian 
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Equatorial  provinces  eutrusted  to  your  charge,  aud  for 
the  finnness  you  have  whown  witli  your  felIo\v-offi(-*ei-H 
under  your  romnuiml. 

And  we  thei-efon*  have  rewanled  you  in  raiHiiig  your 
rank  to  that  of  Lewa  Pa.s]m  (BrigrtilitT-denoral).  We 
have  also  approvod  the  ranks  y\m  thought  nwessary  to 
give  to  the  offiecr-s  under  your  charge.  As  1  have  ah'eady 
written  to  you  on  the  21)  Noveml>er.  188(i,  No.  .'H,  and 
it  must  have  reached  you  with  otlier  documents  sent  hy 
His  Excellency  Nultar  Pasha,  Prcnident  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers. 

And,  since  it  is  our  sincereat  desire  to  relieve  you  with 
your  officers  and  soldiers  Irom  the  ditticult  position  you 
are  in,  our  (Jovernmeiit  have  wmuXo  up  their  mind  in 
the  manner  by  which  you  may  l>o  relievi'd  with  officers 
and  rtohliers  from  your  troubles. 

And  as  a  mission  for  the  relief  lias  W'en  formed  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Stnnley.  the  famous  and  experienced 
African  Explorer,  whose  i*eputation  is  well  known 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  tis  he  inten<.ls  to  set  out  on 
his  Expedition  with  all  the  necessary  provisions  for  you 
80  that  he  may  bring  yuu  here  with  officers  and  men  to 
C-aii'(J,  by  tlie  route  which  Mr.  Stardey  may  think  proper 
to  take.  Consequentiv  we  liave  issued  tins  High  Order 
to  you,  and  it  is  sent  to  you  bv  the  hand  of  Mr.  Stanley 
to  let  vou  know  what  has  been  done,  and  as  soon  as  it 
will  reach  you,  I  charge  you  to  convey  my  best  wishes 
to  the  offieerR  and  men — and  you  are  at  full  liberty  with 
regard  to  your  leaving  for  Cainj  or  your  stay  fliere  with 
officers  and  men. 

Our  Government  has  given  a  decision  for  paying  your 
.sj»laries  with  that  of  the  officers  and  men. 

Those  who  wish  to  stay  there  from  the  officers  and 
men  they  may  do  it  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
they  may  not  expect  any  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment 

Try  to  understand  the  contents  well,  and  make  it 
well-known  to  all  the  officei*s  and  men.  that  they  may 
be  tiware  f»f  what  they  are  going  to  dn. 

(Signed)     Mkhkmkt  Tkwfik." 
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In  the  eveuing  Tigrane  Pasha  brought  to  me  Nulwr 
Pashii's — the  Piinie  Minister — letter  of  recall  to  Emin. 
It  was  read  tn  me  ;iiul  then  Healed. 

We  stand  thus,  then  ;  Junker  does  not  thiuk  Kmiii  will 
abaiiiion  tlu'  Province;  the  Eiifrlish  sLihsrrihers  Uj  tlie 
fuuil  hope  lie  will  not,  but  express  uotliiiig  ;  they  leave 
it  to  Emiu  to  decide ;  the  English  Government  would 
prefer  that  he  would  n'tirt^.usliis  Province  under  present 
circumstance.s  is  nlinnst  inacces-sible,  and  certainly  he,  so 
fjir  removed,  is  a  cause  of  anxiety.  The  Khedive  sends 
the  above  order  for  Emin  to  accept  of  our  escort,  hu 
says.  "  Ynu  may  do  as  you  please.  If  you  decline  our 
proH'ered  aid  you  are  not  to  expect  further  assistance 
from  the  Uovernmcnt,"  Nubsir  Pasha's  letter  conveys 
tlie  wislies  of  the  Egyptian  (Joverument  whi4!h  are  in 
accorda!u*  with  those  of  the  English  (Government,  as 
expressed  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 

Ffhrutinf  Zrd. — f^eft  Cairo  for  Suez.  At  the  station 
to  wish  me  success  were  Sir  Evelyn  and  Lady  Baring, 
Generals  Srophensi^n,  Grenfell.  Valentine  K^iker.  Abbate 
Pasha,  professor  Schweinfurtli  and  Dr.  .luuker.  The 
latt-er  and  sixty^ine  soldiers  (Soudanese)  from  Wady 
Haifa  acc(jmpanicd  me.  At  Z^igazig.  Surgeon  T.  H. 
Parke,  now  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Expedition,  joined 
me.  At  Isniailin  our  party  were  increased  by  Giegler 
Pasha.  At  Suez  met  Mr.  .lames  S.  Jameson,  the 
naturalist  of  the  Expedition.  Mr.  Bonny  of  the  Hospital 
Start"  Corps,  and  Baruti.  will  arrive  to-morrow  per 
6^(/r(>Hm' of  the  Orient  line. 

Ffhruartf  Vit/i. — Breiikfasred  with  Captain  Bevts,  Agent 
of  the  Britinh  India  Steam  Navijration  C<tn»pany.  At 
2  P.M.  Capt-  Bevts  endiarked  with  us  on  buanl  I\tif/  A'fi/, 
a  nesv  steamer  just  built  for  him,  and  we  .sleantcd  out  to 
the  Suez  luirbnui-  where  the  X'lrartno  from  London  is  at 
anclior.  At  5  P.M..  after  friendly  wishes  from  (_Viptain 
Beyts  and  my  gcHMl  friend  Dr.  Junker,  to  whom  1  had 
l»ecome  greatly  attache*!  for  the  real  worth  in  him,  tlie 
Navaritio  sailetl  for  Aden. 

Ffhrxtarif  ^th.  —  Weather  grows  warm.  Ther.  Fah.  74° 
at   8  A.M.  in  i'aptuin's  lyibin.       My  Europe^iu  servant 
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awked  me  if  tlik  wa,s  the  Red  Sea  thiougb  whiith  we  were 
siiiliiig.  "  Yes,"  [  replied.  '"  Well,  .sir.  it  l<M)k.s  more 
like  a  bltick  sea  than  i\  red  uue, '  was  his  proluuiid  re- 
mark. 

Fi'lnuanf  Vlfh.  —  Reaohe<I  Aden  at  2  A.M.  We  now 
nhanpe  steamers.  Aavarum  proceeds  to  RoiiiImiv.  The 
B.I.S.N.  steamer  Orlmtal  takes  us  to  Zanziliar.  On 
hoiird  the  latter  steamer  we  met  Major  Barttelot.  I'aMed 
to  ZunziluiT  followiijg  : — 

"  MiickeiiEie.  Zau£i)«r. 

'•  Your  telcprnm  very  pmtifyinp.  Plcnrc  cn^Age  twoutv  yottci^  liuU 
as  officeTB'  terruntB  at  lower  rate  timii  iticn.  We  leave  t\,>-iiay  willi  eij^ht 
Enii>i:<niiH,  sixty-one  8outIare><*,  two  ijyriauH,  thirteen  Somalij*.  Pro- 
viBioii  ti-Hii)^iK>rt  HtCHiner  lucunlingly." 

The  first -4-lrtsR  pawsengerrt  include  self",  Barttelot,  Stairs, 
.lephrtou,  >ielson,  Parke.  B*)nny,  Count  Pfeil,  and  two 
German  eompanions  iKiniid  for  Riifiji  River. 

Fvhriiartf  li>//^-  ArrivotI  *»lf  Limiu  at  3  P.M.  Soon 
aft<:r  s.a.  JimjIuUui  came  iu  with  Dr.  Leuz,  the  Austrian 
traveller,  who  had  started  to  prttceed  to  Emin  Bey.  hut 
failing,  c^me  across  Us  Zniizihar  instead.  He  Ls  on  his 
way  home.  Ilaving  railed  iu  his  purpose,  he  will  blame 
Afnca  and  ahuHe  the  (.'ougu  especiallv.  It  i.s  natural 
with  all  classes  to  shift  the  Manie  on  others,  and  \  feel 
assured  Leuz  will  he  no  exception. 

Pehnuin/  20///. — .Arrived  nt  Monihasa.  W'as  told  that 
a  gi-eat  hattle  hail  hoen  fought  lately  between  the  (Jallas 
and  Somalis.  The  former  are  for  the(;eniians,  the  latter 
are  declared  eneniie.s  to  them.  We  also  hear  that 
Portugal  hius  declared  war  against  Zanzihtir,  or  something 
like  it^ 

Best  place  for  commertinl  depot  is  r>n  right  hand  of 
northern  entrance,  first  point  within  harht^ir ;  it  is 
hluffy.  <lips  sheer  down  into  deep  water,  with  tinil>er 
floated  alono;  base  of  lilufl'.  and  lonp-arme<l  derricks  on 
edge  of  hlutJ'.  steamers  might  he  unloaded  and  loaded 
with  ease.  Cocf«-nut  palms  aliundant.  (itM>d  view  of 
aea  from  it.  If  Mondtasii  becomes  an  English  port — 
ae  1  hope  it  will  shortly — the  best  position  of  new 
towTi  would  be  along    face  of   bluH'   tronting  seawai*d 
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on  island  juat  wliere  old  F*ortuguese  port  is;  a  light 
railwav  ami  .some  draught  mules  would  laml  on  train 
all  troixU  from  liHrhour. 

Pfhruart/  2'2tttl, — Arrived  at  Zanzibar.  Arting  Con- 
Kul-(Joneral  HolmwoiHl  warmly  jirofirnMl  liospiialitv. 

Infitrurti>(l  orticers  to  procut'd  on  l»«ir(i  our  tnuisport, 
B. I.S.N.  Co.  iMailum.  and  ttt  tnke  diarge  of  Sonialis  and 
SinidiUK'sf.  jiinl  Mackenzie  to  disemlmrk  forty  dctnkeys 
and  HudiUes  fmni  Madura — route  beiu;;  ehanijed  there 
was  no  need  fur  so  nuiny  auiuials. 

Reeeive<l  iMimpliments  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzilwr  ; 
visits  frf)ni  the  famou.s  Tippu-Tih,  Jatfar.  sou  of  Tarya 
Topan,  hhj  agent,  ami  Kauji  the  Vakeel  of  Tarya. 

Zanzibar  is  Komewhat  changed  during  my  eight  years' 
nliseni-e.  There  is  a  telegnipkie  cable,  a  tall  L-loc-k-tower, 
a  new  Sultan's  palace,  very  lofty  and  conspicuous,  with 
wide  verandahs.  Tlie  Custom  House  has  been  enlarged. 
General  Lhiyd  Mathews  luis  new  l)arracks  for  his  Mili- 
tary Police ;  the  promenade  to  Fiddler's  gi-ave  has  been 
expanded  into  a  broad  t-arriage-way.  which  extends  to 
Sultan's  hou.st'  beyond  Mbwenni.  There  are  horses  and 
carriage^*,  and  steam-rollers,  and  lamp-j)t>stfl,ateonvenient 
distances,  serve  to  bear  nil-lamps  to  light  tlie  i-oad  when 
His  Highness  returns  to  city  from  a  rouutry  jauut 

There  are  six  German  war-vessels  in  port,  under 
Ailniira!  Knorr.  H.R.M.8.  TitrquoiNe  and  kvimlecr,  ten 
merchant  steamers,  aud  a  few  score  of  Arab  dhows,  Bag- 
galas,  Kanjehs,  aud  boats. 

h\'h'iiary  2Snl.  —  Paid  what  is  udled  a  State  visit  to 
His  Highness.  As  a  specuil  mark  of  honour  the  troops, 
under  st-tmt  General  Lloyd  Mathews,  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  about  iiOO  yards  in  length.  A  tolerable  mili- 
tary band  saluted  us  with  martial  strains,  while  several 
hundreds  of  the  population  were  banked  behind  the 
siddiers.  Tlie  most  fre<iuent  wonh*  I  heard  as  I  passed 
through  with  Consul  Holmwood  were  :  "  Nilio  huyu  " — 
'*  Yes,  it  is  he !"  by  which  I  gathered  that  scattered 
among  the  crtnvds  must  have  been  a  large  number  of  my 
old  followers,  pointing  me  out  to  their  friends. 

State  visits  are  nearly  always  alike.     Tlie  "  Present 
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arms !"  by  Genei*al  Matliewa,  the  martial  strains,  the 
large  groups  of  the  superior  Aralm  nl  tlie  luill  porch, 
tlie  asceut  up  the  lofty  fli^fhts  of  stairs  -rlie  SiiltHU  at 
the  head  of  the  stiiirs — the  grave  how,  the  wnnu  clasp, 
the  salutatifHi  word,  the  <*ourteous  wave  of  the  hand  to 
enter,  the  slow  (uarrli  towards  the  throne — another  cere- 
monious inclination  all  round — the  Prince  taking  Ids 
seat,  which  intimates  we  may  foHow  suit,  the  refresii- 
ment-s  of  sherl>et  after  cotfee.  and  a  few  remarks  ahout 
Europe,  and  our  mutual  healths.  Tlien  the  ceremoniouft 
departure,  again  the  strains  of  music. — Mathews'  sonorous 
voice  at  "  Present  arms  ! '  and  we  retire  from  the 
scene  to  doff  our  London  dress-suits,  and  jmck  them  up 
with  camphor  to  pre>terve  them  from  moths,  until  we 
return  fi*om  years  of  tmvel  "Thitjugh  tlie  Dark  Con- 
tinent" and  from  "  Darkest  Afrini." 

In   tlu>  afternoon,  paid   tlie  husiuess   visit,   first  pre- 
senting the  following  letter  :— 


18«7. 
Uh.  2.1 
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"  To  Hi8  RioHNKSB  Seytid  Babohash  vtts  Sahi. 
"  Sultan  of  Zauzibar. 

"  Burlinpton  Hotol, 

"  OM  Burliiiptoii  Street.  London,  W. 

•*2aM7fjn««ry,  1887. 

"  Your  Hiphnetw, 

*•  1  cannot  allow  anotlior  nmil  let  pasa  without  writing  to  nxprcss 
to  you  my  fratefnl  opprpcitttion  of  tlie  kiiidly  rt-sponsc  you  ujmUt  to  my 
telpjfrnm  in  regnrJ  to  asuistin^;  the  Ex|»e<tition.  wliirli  jirneefiiH  tiixler 
thf  leajlorHliip  uf  Mr.  \l.  M.  Stanley  to  r^Iievp  Kniin  Pa^iha.  The  ftyr- 
diality  witli  which  you  iustrnetod  your  otficers  to  assist  in  welwtinp;  the 
N>Rt  men  available  lit  inilcH^d  a  most  important  service  to  the  Expetiitiou, 
nnd  I  have  reaaon  to  know  that  it  Ihik  frivoti  prent  Kuti»<fiu'tiun  in 
EufilttniL  Mr.  Stanley  will  reat'h  Zanziliar  In  aUnit  fnnr  woekn.  He  is 
full  of  euthuHiasm  a^  the  huuler  of  hiK  interentiriK  Kx)M>dition,  an<l  hiR 
chief  rautons  for  selecting  the  C'onf;o  route  arc  that  he  may  be  al>lc  to 
convey  the  men  your  ITiphness  h«?<  so  kintlly  assisteii  him  m  procuring 
without  fatipue  or  risk  by  sea  to  the  Con^o.  and  uji  the  river  in  Units  in 
roinporative  ronifort.  and  they  will  arrive  wjtltm  STiO  mili-s  of  their 
deHtination  fretth  nnd  vi^rouR  instead  of  Ix'inp  wnrn  out  aiidjailei)  by 
the  tJatipue  of  a  lonpmareh  inland.  HiR  serviees  will  lie  entirt>!y  devoted 
to  the  Expedition  dnrirt^;  it.s  nmpresH,  ami  be  cannot  deviate  from  its 
ennrwe  lo  perform  serviej'  for  tne  i'cin(;o  .State. 

"  It  w  prol)obl*»  alwt  lie  will  return  by  the  oast  eoaat  land  rout«, 
and  as  1  know  him  to  Iw  deeply  iulerestod  in  your  Highness's  pnwpertty 
and  welfare,  1  auj  sure  if  he  can  render  any  wrvico  tn  Yoiir  Hijjhii«« 
dtirinp  his  pn^pxesK  l«u'k  to  the  coa«t,  he  will  do  »o  most  heartily.  I 
have  bad  many  convorsation^*  with  him,  and  have  alwa>R  found  him 
most  friemlly  to  Your   Hi^hncM'g  intcreata,  ami    I  Wlieve  alni.)  the 
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cuiifidencc  of  our  tiiittnal  |£ikk1  frien<t.  I  pray  yoii  in  tlMK  dnnnn- 
stunceM  to  f-ommiiiiicntc  t'ref-ly  with  Mr.  ^^tuiiley  on  all  points— as  froely 
iM  if  I  htui  the  }ionour  of  being  there  to  receive  the  commiinioAiions 
myself. 

"  With  the  rt- }K>Jiteil  4iM8nraii(.-e  of  my  hearty  syupathy  izt  all  the  affairs 
that  couceni  Your  Ui^hu^sti's  interesiK. 

"  I  remain, 
"  Voar  Tery  olx?<lient  serv-tnt  nnd  &imid, 
"  W.  Mackinnow." 


We  then  entered  lieartily  into  our  Im.siiieas  ;  how  alufvy- 
lutcly  nert'.KMjirv  it  was  tliat  lit'  slioulil  |ir(»jii|itly  enter 
into  an  a^n-yeiiu'iit  with  tlie  Hii^lish  witluii  the  limits 
assi^tHMl  }\y  Aiiglo-iJennan  treaty.  It  wuuhl  take  too 
luiit;  til  (U'srril»t'  the  details  nf  the  conversation,  Imt  I 
ohtainetl  from  him  the  aiwwer  ueetk'i-l. 

"  rU'tt-se  Go  I  we  shall  nfzK^.     When  you  have  got  the  papers  ready  we 
ehftll  resui  and  wgn  without  further  delay  ftud  the  matter  wdl  he  over." 

At  night,  wmte  the  following  letter  to  Emin  Paslm, 

for  Iranstiiission   to-morrow    hy   niuriors  overland,   who 
will  irav*'!  tliMMiyli  l'»janda  int*i  Inyoro  seci'etly. 


"To  HfS  ExcKLLENCT  Emis  Pasha, 
"  (rovernorof  the  K'lUfltorial  Provinces. 

"  H.  l\.  Mnjf'fity'fi  Con'sulntp  Zanzibar. 
"  DsAR  Sib  "  f'''^"'""*'!/  ^'^'.  IfWi". 

"  I  have  the  hoQOiir  to  inform  yon  that  the  fion-rnmeiit  of  His  High- 
iwsB  tlip  Klicdi\*o  of  Ejrypt.  upon  the  rw^'iiit  of  your  urgent  letters 
soliciting  aid  and  InstriictionK,  have  seen  tit  to  depute  me  to  fvpiip  nn 
Expe<lilion  to  pnioi^ed  to  W'jidelai  to  convey  wuch  aid  as  they  think  you 
require,  ami  to  awjJKt  yoTi  in  other  ways  nnrembly  with  the  written 
instructions  which  have  been  dehvertsl  to  me  for  yon. 

"  Havinir  Iteen  prt-tty  areurately  informed  of  the  nature  of  your  nccea- 
Bitics  from  the  perusal  of  your  letters  to  the  Kgyptian  Govcmnteat,  the 
Expedition  lins  l»oen  equipped  in  Buch  a  manner  us  may  1^  KUp|M»seil  to 
meet  all  your  wants.  As  ynit  will  pither  from  the  letters  of  Hik  Hiph- 
noss  an  i  the  Prime  Minister  of  E^ypt  to  you,  and  which  I  briuR  with 
ine,  all  that  cttuld  possibly  W  done  to  mlixfy  your  needs  has  l>eeu  done 
most  heartily.  From  the  translation  of  the  letters  delirerefl  to  lue,  I 
perceive  that  they  will  (rive  \ou  imuitinse  eatiafaction.  Over  fixty 
aoldicrH  from  Wacty  Haifa  have  been  rjetailed  to  aerompany  me  in  order 
tbat  they  niav  be  able  to  oncoiirago  the  ooldter't  under  yoeir  i;oniin>iud, 
mnri  confirm  the  lutterK.     We  also  march  under  the  Egyptian  ftlaudaid. 

"The  Rx(>edition  includeK  600  Zanzibar!  natives,  and  probably  as 
many  Arab  followers  from  (Vntral  Africa. 

"  We  sail  to-morrow  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Congo,  and  by  the  18th  June 
next  we  huj*  to  be  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Upper  Conga 
From  the  i>oiiit  where  «e  delwirk  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Ailiert  ia  a 
diatancc  of  a20  raih^s  in  u  straight  line,  my  500  milee  by  rood,  which  wiU 
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probftlily  occupy  uh  firty  dnys  to  ninrt:)i  to  tliu  t>uutli •western  or  ftoiilhem      j^g; 
eiii),  ill  the  ui-jgliliourhood  of  KaTiilli.  feb.  2.H. 

"  If  jmir  hteanierw  are  in  tlint  iifitrbboiirliooii,  yon  will  he  uMe  to  Icnvo   7^,1^ 
irnrd  perliape  at  KaviiHi,  or  in  itn  Deighlxitirhnot],  iiifnrujinK  me  of  your 
whereabouts. 

"  The  n-asoiis  which  have  oblifred  mo  to  adopt  this  route  for  the  con- 
V(\imco  of  yonr  fitores  are  variouK,  hut  priueiiKilIy  political.  I  am  also 
iuii>rt'i«.'<l  with  the  (treutcr  i*ecnrity  of  tlmt  route  and  tlie  greater 
certainty  of  fiuceeKs  ottentling  the  venture  witlt  less  trtjiilile  to  the 
Expeilition  and  Ices  nnnoviinic  lo  the  tiatives.  Xwan^n  '\a  a  fonnidublo 
opponent  to  the  nonth  and  wnilh-unRt.  The  Wakedi  and  oilier  warlike 
natives  to  tlie  eastward  of  Fatikotip(H»x*  a  teriouB  olistat'le,  the  natives 
of  KiHhakka  and  Itnanda  Imve  never  itenrnltM  Rtraiijjena  to  enter  their 
country.  En  ronto  I  do  nnr  fintipi]tato  much  trnulde.  liePduw  there  are 
no  powerful  chiefs  in  the  Conj^o  haain  capable  of  interrupting  our 
march. 

"  lieKide^  ahundaneo  of  ainmunition  for  your  neiKlv.  o9it-ia[  leltern  rn)iQ 
the  K^yptian  GoTemnient,  n  heavy  mail  from  your  nunicrnus  friends  and 
admirertt,  I  bring  with  me  personal  otpiipments  for  jonrself  and  officers 
Bwitable  to  the  rank  of  eaeti, 

'*  Trusting  that  1  i^luill  have  the  eatiitfiMtioD  of  finding  you  well  and 
safe,  and  that  iiolliing  will  induce  you  I0  rnnhly  venture  your  life  «nd 
liberty  in  the  nei(j:hlx)urhood  of  Uganda,  without  the  ample  mcjins  of 
ransing  youisclf  and  men  to  be  resix-eteil  which  !  am  bringing  to  you, 
•'  I  beg  you  10  believe  me, 

"  YoiirH  very  faitlifnlly, 

"(Signed)  Henry  M.  Stasi.iv." 

Fthrufiry  24/A  anti  25M. —  On  nniviiig  at  Zanziluir,  I 
found  our  Agt^nt.  Mr.  Eiimuml  Miukenzie,  lia^l  managed 
everytliiui*  wo  well  that  tlio  Kxpedition  wn.«  ulnmst  rea<ly 
for  emiiarkation.     The  hteanior  Madura,  of  the*  Britinh 
India  .Steam  Navigation  (V)nipany,  was  in  harhour,  pro 
visioned  aud  watered    for  the  vuvage.     Tlie.  »;o<k^s  for 
barter,  and  transport  animals,  were  on  l»oanJ.    There  were 
a  few  things  to  be  done,  however — aiudi  an  arranging  with 
tlie  fi;niou8  Tippu-Tili  almut  our  line  of  conduet  towards 
one  another.   Tippu-Tib  is  a  iuu«h  j^re^ater  man  to-day  than 
he  wiw  in  the  yair  1877.  when  he  escorted  my  e^rnvan.  pre 
liminary  to  our  dcsront  down  tlie  Cotio-".    He  has  invented 
hi«  hard-earned  fitrtune  in  gun.s  aud  ptjwder.     Adven 
turous  Ara])s  liave  titM'ked  to  his  standard,  until  lie  is  now 
an  uru-rnwned  king  of  the  reyioii  herween  Stanley  Kall.s 
and  Taiicninika   l^ake.  ('(inimHtidin^  manv    thousituds  of 
men  inured  to  fighting  and  wild  Kfjuatorial  life.    If  1  dis 
eovered  h»tstile  intentions,  niv  i*lea  wa.s  to  give  him  a 
wide  lK>rth  ;  for  the  ammunition    I   had   to   eonvey  to 
Emin  Paslm,  if  eApturedand  employed  hy  him,  would  en- 
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ilanger  the  exinteru'e  of  tlie  infant  State  of  the  CVingo,  aiitl 
imperil  all  our  hopes.  Between  Tippu-Tip  and  Mwaiiga, 
King  of  Uganda,  there  was  nnl)'  a  choice  of  tlie  frying- 
pan  and  the  fire.  Tippn-TiU  was  the  Zulielir  of  the 
Congo  Banin— ^just  as  foimiilaltle  if  made  an  enoniy,  as 
the  latter  would  have  lieen  at  tlio  lioad  of  his  slaves. 
Between  myself  and  (iordon  there  had  U^  be  a  dirt'orence 
in  dealing  with  mir  rosp(>flive  Ziiliehrs  ;  mine  had  no 
unimuH  against  tne  personally  ;  my  hands  were  free,  and 
my  movements  nnfetterod.  Therefore,  with  due  cautiim, 
I  sifuiidod  Tippu-Tili  on  the  first  day,  and  f<jnnd  him 
fully  prejMired  for  any  eventuality — to  tii^ht  me,  or  he 
employed  by  me.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  we  proceeded 
{Ai  business.  Ili^  aid  was  not  reijuired  to  enable  me  to 
reach  Emin  Paslia.  or  to  show  the  road.  There  are  four 
good  roads  to  Watlelai  from  the  Congo ;  one  of  them 
was  ilk  Tinpu-Tib's  power,  the  remaining  three  are  clear 
of  him  and  his  luvriads.  But  Dr.  Junker  informetl  me 
that  Emin  Pasha  (>oasessetl  about  75  tons  of  ivorv. 
So  much  ivory  would  amoinit  to  £fiO.OOO,  at  8*.  per  lb. 
The  siibscriptioii  <jf  Egypt  to  the  Emin  Pasha  Fund  is 
large  for  her  depressed  Kuanre.  lu  this  quantity  of 
ivory  we  hud  a  possible  means  of  renniping  her  Tj-easury 
-with  H  large  sum  left  towards  defraying  expenses,  and 
perhaps  leaving  a  handsome  present  for  the  Ziuiziljari 
survivors. 

Why  not  attempt  the  carriage  of  this  ivory  to  the 
Cbngo  ?  Accordingly,  I  wished  to  engage  Tippu-Tib  and 
his  people  to  assist  me  in  conveying  the  ammunition  to 
Emin  Pasha,  and  on  return  to  carry  this  ivory.     After  a 

food  deal  of  hargaiuing  I  entered  into  a  contract  with 
im.  bv  whif'h  he  agreed  to  supplv  (»00  carriers  at  £6 
per  loaded  head— each  round  trip  from  .Stanley  Falls  to 
Lake  Albert  and  back.  Thus,  if  each  carrier  carries 
70  lbs.  weight  of  ivory,  one  round  trip  will  bring  ttj  the 
Fund  .£i;^,i;O0  nett  at  Stanley  Falls. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  contract,  which  was  entered 
into  in  presence  of  the  Firitish  ■  Con.sul-Oeneral,  I 
broached  another  subject  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty 
King  TiCopold  with  Tippu-Tib.     Stanley   Fulls   station 
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was  establiKliei,!  by  me  iii  DeceniKer  1883.  Various 
Europeauri  have  siiK-e  conimHiidd  this  statit^n.  and  Mr. 
Biimic  ami  Lieut.  Wester  uf  the  Swedi.sh  Army  Imd 
succeeded  Lu  making  it  a  well-ordered  ami  prescntnWe 
station.  C'aptaiu  Deane,  hiH  successor,  quarrelled  with 
the  Arahs,  ami  at  his  Pureed  departure  from  the  .srene 
set  fire  to  the  station.  The  object  for  which  the  station 
was  establislied  wjis  the  prevention  of  the  Arabs  from 
pursuing  their  devastjiting  career  l>elow  tlie  Falls,  not 
so  much  l)y  force  a.s  by  t^ict.  or  rather  the  liappy  com- 
bination of  both.  By  the  retreat  of  the  officers  of  the 
St-ate  fi'om  Stanley  Falls,  the  HftcKlgntes  were  oi>ened 
and  the  Arabs  pressed  down  river.  Tij»pu-Tib  being  of 
course  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Arabs  west  of  Tanganika 
Lake,  it  was  advisable  to  see  how  far  his  aid  might  be 
secured  tx»  check  this  stream  of  Arabs  from  tlestroying 
the  country.  After  the  interchange  of  messages  by 
cable  with  Brussels — on  the  second  day  of  my  stay  at 
Zanzibar — I  signed  an  engagement  with  Tippu-lib  by 
which  he  was  appointed  (jovemor  of  Stanley  Falls  at  a 
regidar  salary,  paid  moutLlv  at  Zanzibar,  into  the  British 
Consul-Oeneralft  liands.  His  duties  will  be  prineipaliy 
to  defend  Staidey  Falls  in  the  name  of  the  State  against 
all  Aralw  and  natives.  The  flag  ttf  the  station  will  be 
that  of  the  State.  At  all  hazards  he  is  to  defeat  and 
capture  all  person.^  raiding  territory  for  slaves,  and  to 
disperse  all  luMlies  ol'  men  who  niuy  be  justly  suspected 
of  violent  tlesigns.  He  is  to  abstain  fmm  all  slave  traftie 
liehjw  the  Falls  himself,  and  t^i  prevent  all  in  his  com- 
mand tnuling  in  sluve.^.  In  <)rder  to  ensure  a  faithful 
performance  of  his  engagement  with  the  SUite,  an  Euro- 
[>ean  offirer  is  to  be  appointed  Resident  at  the  Falls. 
On  the  breach  of  any  article  in  the  contract  being 
reported,  the  salary  is  to  ceaae. 

Meantime,  while  1  wius  engaged  with  these  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  Alackenzic  had  paid  four  montiis'  ad\ance 
pay — $12.415 — to  620  men  and  boys  enlistwi  in  the 
uelief  Expedition,  and  as  fa.^t  as  each  batch  of  fifty  men 
waa  satisfactorily  paid,  a  barge  wa^  liaulcd  niongsiile  and 
the  men  were  duly  embarked,  and  a  steam  launch  towed 
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the  barge  to  the  transport.  By  5  P.M.  all  haiidH  were 
aboard,  and  the  steamer  moved  off  to  a  more  distant 
uuehorage.  By  midnight  Tippu-Tili  and  his  people  mid 
every  person  connected  with  the  Expeilition  was  on 
boaixl,  and  at  dayltreak  next  day,  the  25th  February, 
tlie  ancdHjr  was  lifted,  and  we  stewmed  away  towardr*  the 
Cape  of  Gooil  Ilnpe. 

80  far  there  had  not  been  a  liite]i  in  any  arranffemeiit 
Ditlieulties  had  l>een  .smix>rhed  a.s  if  by  ma*,df--.  Every- 
body had  sliown  the  utmost  sympathy,  and  been  prompt 
with  the  assistance  rei|uired.  The  ofiicers  of  the  Expe- 
dition were  kept  fully  employed  from  morning  to 
evening  at  hiborious  tasks  connected  \Wth  the  repacking 
of  the  ammuuitiou  for  Eniiu  Pasha'-s  force. 

Before  concluding  the«e  entries,  1  ought  tp  mention 
the  liberal  assistance  rendered  to  the  Relief  Expedition 
by  Sir  John  Pender,  KC.M.O.,  and  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company.  All  my  telegrams  from  Egypt,  Aden 
And  Zanzibar,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  several 
luiuilred  woi-d.s  were  denpatr-licd  free,  and  ;i.s  eiicli  word 
from  Zauzil)ar  to  Europe  ordinarily  co.stfl  eight  shillings 
per  word,  some  idea  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  favour 
conferred  may  be  olitainetl.  On  my  return  from  Afrira 
this  great  privilege  was  again  granted,  and  as  1  received 
a  score  of  cablegrams  per  day  for  several  days,  and 
answers  were  expectetl,  I  should  speedily  have  paid 
dearly  tor  the  fortunate  rescue  of  Emiu  Pasha,  and  most 
probably  my  stirring  career  had  ended  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  hju.1  not  Sir  John  Pender  and  Sir  James 
Anderson  quickly  reassured  me.  Among  the  contri- 
buUirs  Ut  the  Relief  Fund  to  a  very  generous  amount 
1  therefore  may  fairly  place  the  name^  of  Sir  John 
Pender  and  Sir  James  Anderson  in  behalf  of  the  Eastern 
Telegi'ftph  Ctmipany.  1  should  also  state  that  they  were 
prepared  to  lend  me  the  Telegraph  steamer  at  Zanzibar 
to  convey  my  force  of  carriers  and  soldiers  to  the  Congo 
had  there  been  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  «ngagitig 
the  B.I.S.N.  Comptiuy'a  s.s.  Madura, 
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BY  SEA  TO  THE  CONGO    nn*ER. 

The  Saltan  of  Zanzilmr— Tippii-Tib  and  Stanley  Falls- On  hoard 
B.R.  Madura  —  "  Shindy  "  Mween  thti  Zanzibaria  ami  Soudanese— 
Skelches  of  my  various  oiBcers— Tiffm-Til>  and  Ca|)e  Ttitt-n— 
Arrival  at  tlie  mimtli  of  the  Congo  River— Start  up  the  Congo — 
Viftit  from  two  nf  the  Exanitive  CommittwD  of  the  Congo  State— 
Uopleaaont  thoughts. 

The  following   private  letter  to  ft  friend   will    explain 
some  things  uf  general  interest : — 


My  dear 


SS.  Jftirfwrn,  Moivh  9t]L,  1887. 
tietxr  Capt*  of  Good  Hope. 
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Apart  from  the  Press  lett^ii-s  which  are  to  be  pulilishe(.l 
for  tlic  benefit  of  the  Relief  Fund,  and  which  willeontuin 
all  that  the  public.--  ought  to  know  ju.st  now,  I  shall  have 
.somewhat  to  say  to  you  and  other  ffieuds. 

The  Sult-au  of  Zanzibar  received  me  with  unusual 
kindness,  rau<:h  of  which  I  owe  to  the  iutrodui-tion  of 
Mr.  William  Mackinuon  and  Sir  John  Kirk.  lie  pre- 
sented me  with  a  tine  sword,  a  shirazi  l>Iade  I  sliould 
say,  richly  mounted  with  gohl,  and  a  magnitirent 
diamond  ring,  which  quite  makes  Tippu -Tib's  eves 
water.  With  the  sw<jrd  is  the  golden  belt  of  Hi.s 
Highness,  the  clasp  of  which  beaix  his  name  in  Arabic. 
It  will  lie  useful  as  a  sign,  if  I  come  before  Arabs, 
of  the  g(M>d  undei'stjinding  lietween  the  Prince  ami 
myself;  and  if  L  reach  tlie  Egyptian  utticei's,  so!uc  of 
whom  are  proliably  illiterate,  they  must  uwept  the 
sword  as  a  token  that  we  are  not  traders. 

You  will  have  seen  liy  the  papers  that  1  have  taken 
with  me  sixty-one  soldiers — Soudanese.     My  object  has 


1HK7.     been  to  eualile  tliem  t^  speak  for  me  to  the  SondaneHc 
March  9.  ^^^  E([uatnnrt.     The  EgvptiauH  nmv  affect  to  disbelieve 
,  e^'n,!,,,.  tiniiJiiiH  ami  the  writing  of  Nubar,  in  whii-h  case  thei*e 
Soudaueae  will  be  pushed  forward  as  living  witnesses  of 
my  <*nmmi.ssitin. 

1  have  settled  several  little  commissions  at  Zanzibar 


(tne  wtis  to  f^et  tlie  Sultan  to  sipi  the 
coneeasious  wliieh  .Mmkiunon  tried  !*>  ttljtJiin  a  lon^ 
time  ago.  As  the  Germans  have  mH<jnifioent  territory 
east  of  Zanzibar,  il  was  lint  fair  that  Enirlnnd  sliouM 
have  S4inie  portion  for  the  protection  sht  him  acforded 
to   Zanzibar  sinee    1841.     The   Germans   appeared   to 
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have  reoognized  this,  as  you  may  sec  by  the  late  Anglo-  i>tir. 
German  Agreement.  France  hinl  already  (iKraine<l  an  **"**' ^• 
immense  area  in  West  Afri<a.  All  tlie  world  had  atrreed  Cn-M^rfw 
to  eonstitute  the  domain  of  King  LeopoKl,  on  whi<'li  lie 
hatl  fipent  a  niiUion  sterling,  ius  the  Indepemleiit  State 
of  the  ('ougo.  Portugal,  whioh  i.s  a  chronic  grumliler, 
and  does  little,  and  that  little  in  a  high-hande<i,  illiheml 
manner,  ha.'^  also  heen  gracion.sly  tonnidered  hy  the 
European  Powers ;  hut  Enghnid,  which  had  .sent  out  her 
explorers,  Livingstone.  Burton,  iSpckc,  Grant,  Baker, 
Keith  Jiduiston,  Tlninison,  Elton.  &<_•.,  had  olttained 
nothing,  and  probably  no  people  ha<l  taken  such  interest 
in  the  Dark  Continent,  or  had  undergone  such  sacrifices 
in  behalf  of  the  aborigines,  iis  the  English.  Her 
erui.Her,s  for  the  hust  twenty  years  had  policed  the  ocean 
along  the  coast  to  suppress  slave-catching ;  her  misRioiLs 
were  twenty-twn  in  uunil)er.  settled  between  East  and 
West  Africa.  This  concession  that  we  wished  to  obt^un 
embraced  a  portion  of  the  East  African  coast,  of  whii-lt 
Mombasa  ami  Melindi  were  the  principal  towns,  For 
eight  years,  to  my  knowledge,  the  matter  had  l«H?n 
placed  before  His  Highness,  but  the  Sultan's  signature 
was  ditticult  to  obtain. 

Arriviui^  at  /anzibsir,  1  .stiw  the  Sultan  was  aging, 
and  tliat  lie  had  not  long  to  live.*  Englishmen  could 
not  invest  money  in  the  reserved  *"  sphere  of  iiiHuence  " 
until  some  sudi  <'.on4*es.sions  were  siiiiied. 

**  Please  Gml,"  sjiiil  tlie  Sultan,  "  we  shall  agree ; 
there  will  lie  no  fnither  donlit  alH>uc  the  matter."  But 
his  political  anxieties  are  wearing  him  f*ist,  and  uides.s 
this  matter  is  soon  completed  it  will  lie  tiio  lute. 

The  other  affair  was  with  Tip}>u-Tib.  IIo  liad  actu- 
ally in  his  possession  threi^  Krupp  shdit*,  milimded, 
which  he  hml  brought  with  him  from  Stanlcv  Fn!U,  on 
the  Upper  Congo,  to  Zanzibar,  to  exhibit  to  his  friends 
as  the  Kind  of  iiii«siles  which  the  Belgians  pelteil  hin 
ftcttiements  with — and  he  wjis  excecilingly  wroth,  and 
uonriahtd  a  deep  scheme  of  retaliation.  It  took  me 
some  time  to  quiet  his  spasms  of  resentment.  People 
*  Se>-Tiil  BuighaKh  died  six  niDDtlis  liittr. 
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very  furious  mu»t  be  ullouod  time  Uj  vent  their  anger. 
Wlien  he  hurl  poured  out  liis  indi^jnation  si>nie  time.  I 
(luietly  a.sked  him  if  ho  had  finished,  saying,  in  a  bland 
way,  that  1  knew  well  how  great  and  powerful  he  was,  etc., 
and  1  tokl  him  that  it  was  scan-ely  faii'  to  blame  all  the 
Europeans  an<l  King  Leopold  because  an  otfii-er  at 
St^mley  Falls  had  been  pleased  to  lieave  Ki'Upp  sheila  at 
his  settlemeiit.s  :  that  this  trouble  harl  }>een  caused  by 
the  excess  of  ze^l  of  one  man  in  defen<Hng  a  slave  woman 
who  had  sought  his  protection,  in  the  same  way  that 
Raaliid.  liis  nephew,  had  been  cairied  awav  by  the  fury 
of  youth  to  defend  his  rights.  The  (iovernor  of  the 
Congo  State  was  absent  nearly  1500  miles  liowni  the 
river,  and  Tippu-Til).  tin'  nwiuT  of  the  settlements,  was 
Rtivural  huiidn'ti  iiiiirs  fiislwanl  im  llie  way  to  Zanzib  r. 
Now  I  look  upon  thi.s  affair  as  the  result  of  a  mat4'h 
bntween  onn  younjj  wlnt^'  man  aud  a  voung  Arab.  TIk; 
gray  hciids  are  absent  who  wouhl  itave  settled  the 
trouble  without  fighting:  youths  are  always  "on  their 
muscle,"  you  know. 

"Do  you  know/'  I  continued,  "that  that  station  has 
given  us  a  grejit  deal  of  trouble.  We  sent  Amelot,  you 
remember.  Well,  he  just  left  the  station  without 
orders,  and  died  somewhere  ne^r  Xyangwe  ;  then  the  next, 
Gleerup,  a  Swede,  followed  suit,  and  travelled  across 
Africa  instead  ;  then  we  sent  Deaiie.  and  Utr  a  t-bange 
he  would  have  war  with  the  Arabs.  King  Lcopohl  is 
not  to  blame  for  all  this.  It  is  n  diiti<ult  thing  to  get 
men  who  are  always  wise,  aud  undiM-stnml  thoroughly 
what  their  ordei-s  are.  If  King  Leopold  hud  sent  Deane 
to  fight  you,  he  would  not  have  sent  liim  with  tliirty 
men.  yon  Tiiay  be  sure." 

Now,  luok  here.  He  proposes  that  you  try  your 
hand  at  governing  that  station.  He  will  pay  you  every 
nioutli  wiiat  he  would  pay  an  European  oflicer.  There 
are  certain  little  conditions  that  you  must  comply  with 
before  you  become  (Governor." 

Tippu-Tib  opened  liis  eyes  and  snapped  them  rapidly^ 
as  his  custom  is,  and  asked,  "  Me  ? '' 

**  Yes,  you.     You   like   money  ;  I  offer  you  money. 
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Yow   have  a  grudge   agamat    white  men   being   there,     isst. 
Well,  if  you  do  your  wurk  rightly  thei-o  will  lie  no  need  *^*'"*''*^- 
for  any  white  men,  except  him  whom  we  shall  have  to  oo«i  Hopt 
place    under   you,  to   aee   that  the  conditions  are  not 
hroken." 

"  Well,  what  aie  they  ? " 

"  You  must  lioist  the  flag  of  the  State.  You  must 
allow  a  Resident  to  he  with  you,  wlio  will  write  your 
reports  to  the  King.  You  must  neither  trade  in  alaves, 
nor  allow  anylMjdy  else  to  trade  in  them  below  Stanley 
Falls.  Nor  must  there  he  aiiv  slavc-eatrhiuff ;  vuu  uuder- 
staml.  Such  trade  as  you  make  in  ivory,  gums,  ruhl)€r, 
cattle,  and  anything  else,  you  may  th>  as  much  as  you 
please.  But  there  is  to  he  no  pillaging  native  property 
of  any  description  whatever  hclow  your  station.  A 
monthly  allowance  will  he  paid  into  the  hands  of  your 
Agent  at  Zanzibar.  Don't  answer  light  away.  (;io  and 
tUsoU8.s  it  with  your  friends,  and  think  of  w^hat  1  offer 
yon.  My  ship  sails  on  tlie  third  day.  Give  me  your 
answer  to-morrow," 

A  favourable  answer  was  given,  a  proper  agreement 
was  drawn  up  before  the  Consul-General,  and  we  both 
signed. 

I  made  another  ngrccnicnt  with  him  alumt  the  en- 
gagement of  carriers  to  carry  amimitiition  to  Lake 
Albert  from  the  Congo.  If  there  is  no  ivory  I  shall  be 
indebted  to  Tippu-Tib  for  the  sum  of  .£3.600.  But 
there  must  l>e  some,  as  both  Emin  Pasha  and  Dr.  Junker 
declare  there  is  a  hirge  store  of  it.  At  the  .same  time 
I  shall  not  risk  the  Expedition  for  the  sake  of  the 
ivory. 

In  consideration  of  these  services  which  Ti])pu-Til) 
has  solemnly  contracted  to  perform,  I  permitted  him 
free  passage  fur  himself  and  ninety-six  of  his  kinsmen 
fitira  Zanzibar  to  the  Congo,  with  Vioard  included.  I 
also  undertook  the  re.spunsibility  of  conveying  the 
entire  party  snlcly  to  Stanley  Kails,  thus  incurring  not 
a  small  exjvense,  but  which  if  faithfully  perfonued  will 
l)e  amply  paid  for  by  the  services  mentioned  in  the 
articles  of  agreement.     These  negotiations  witli  Tippu- 
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Tib  also  ensure  for  us  a  peaceful  march  from  the  Congo 
through  his  territory,  a  thin^  that  would  have  been 
Ky  uo  means  poHsible  without  him — as  liis  various 
hurtles  of  raiders  will  be  widely  st-attored  throu^liout 
the  region  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  we  should  be 
alloweil  to  pass  in  peace,  resenting,  as  they  must  naturally 
do,  their  hite  rupture  with  Deane.  llavirijr  l>nund  Tippii- 
Tib  to  me  I  feel  somewhat  safe  aji^aiiist  that  lonHtnnt 
fear  of  desertion  of  the  Zanzibaris.  No  Arab  will  now 
poi-suade  the  people  t«  desert,  as  is  their  custom  when 
a  white  man's  Expe<lition  passes  near  tlieir  settlements. 
Tippu-Tili  dare  not  countenance  sulL  proceedings  in 
this  case. 

The  Madura  is  a  comfnrtnlilc  steamer.  On  the 
Oik'tUal  and  Navarino  we  were  uncnmfortJibly  crowdctl. 
Twecn  decks  abreast  of  the  boilers  is  mther  a  liot  phue 
for  the  people:  but  wc  have  Imtl  agreeal>lc  weather,  and 
the  men  have  prcfcrretl  to  stow  themselves  in  the  boats, 
and  among  the  donkeys,  and  on  deck,  txt  the  baking 
heat  below. 

Two  hours  from  Zanzilwir,  what  is  called  a  "shindy" 
took  place  between  the  Zanzibaris  and  Soudanese. 
For  a  short  time  it  appeared  as  though  we  shonld  hnve 
to  retuni  to  ZanziUu-  witii  many  dead  and  womidc*!. 
It  rose  from  a  stru<:jf'le  for  room.  The  Soudanese  had 
been  locntcd  directly  in  the  way  of  the  Zauzilmris.  who, 
l>eing  ten  times  more  numerous,  retfuired  lu'CJithing 
space.  They  wt-rc  ttli  [irofessed  Moslems,  but  no  one 
thought  of  their  n.*ligiftn  as  they  seized  upon  firewoiid 
mid  pieces  of  planking  to  batter  and  bruise  each  other. 
The  buttle  had  raged  some  time  before  I  heard  of  it. 
As  1  looked  down  the  hatchwny  the  siglit  was  fearful — 
blood  freely  tlowed  down  a  score  of  faces,  and  ugly 
pieces  of  firewrwxl  Hew  aU>ut  very  lively.  A  4'ommKnd 
could  not  be  heanl  in  that  uproar,  and  wnne  of  us 
joined  in  with  shillelaghs,  directing  our  attacks  upon 
the  noisiest.  It  required  a  mixture  of  persuasiveness  and 
sharp  knocks  to  reduce  the  fractious  factious  to  order, 
especially  with  the  S<)udanese  minority,  wjio  are  huge 
fellows.      The    Souilanese   were  marched   out   of  their 
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plaoe  and  located  aft,  and   tlie  Zanzibtiris  had  all  the     \mj. 
forward  bilf  ui  the  .ship  to  tbcmselves.     After  we  had  *^*'^'''- 
wiped    the    hlocxl    and    perspiratiou    away    I    compli-  OtJoHMi*, 
mented  the   officers,  e.speeially    Jephsou,    Nelson,    and 
Bonnv,   for   their   nhare   in    the   fray.      They    had  he- 
Laved    most   p;allantly.     The  result   of  the  sciiiuniage 
is  ten  broken  arniB,  fifteen  senous  gjLshes  with  speara 
on    the  face   and    head,   and    contu-sions  on    nlniulderH 
and  Iwicks  n4>t  worth  remark,  and  several  abrasions  *)f 
the  lower  limbs. 

Surgeon  Parke  has  Jjeen  very  busy  vaccinating  tlie 
entii'e  community  on  l)onrd  ship.  Fortunately  I  bad 
procured  a  large  supply  of  lymph  f<jr  this  puqjose, 
because  of  the  harsh  experience  of  the  past. 

AA'c  also  divided  the  people  into  seven  companies  of 
about  ninety  men  each. 

I  have  ordered  ray  Agent  to  send  me  200  loads  of 
various  goods  to  meet  the  Expedition  at  Msalala.  south 
end  of  liiike  Victoria.  They  will  be  sent  about  ()ttol»er 
or  November,  1887,  arriving  at  Msalahi  in  February  or 
Maix'h,  1888,  because  if  eveiything  proceeds  as  I  should 
wish,  we  shall  lie  somewhere  near  thei-e  not  very  long 

after  that  date. 

*  •  •  •  « 

I  have  lieen  in  the  company  of  my  oftircrs  since  I 
left  Aden,  and  I  have  been  tpnetly  obser\ing  them.  I 
will  give  you  a  sketch  of  thom  as  they  appwir  to  me 
now. 

Bnrttelot  is  a  little  too  eager,  and  will  liave  to  lie 
restniiued.  There  is  abundance  of  work  in  him,  and  this 
•|uality  would  be  most  lovely  if  it  were  always  am »rding 
to  orders.  The  most  valuable  man  to  me  would  be  he 
who  ha4l  Barttelot's  spirit  and  "  go  "  in  liim.  and  who 
could  come  and  ask  if  such  and  such  a  work  ought  to 
l>e  done.  Such  a  coui^se  sugsests  thoughtfulness  and 
willingness,  besides  pro|5er  respect. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  Mouuteney  .lephson,  though 
he  was  Kup])Osed  to  be  effeminate.  He  is  actually  fieree 
when  roused,  and  his  face  l»ecomes  dangerously  set  and 
fixed.     I  uot^d  him  during  the  late  battle  alioard.  and 
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ifift?.     I  OAiiie  near  crying  out  *'  Bravo,  Jephson  1 "  tlioiigli  I 
jji»rch9,  Ij^jI  my  own  wtick, ''bit;  as  a  mast,"  hs  the  Zjinzibaiift 
'"  *ftop«.  «i>%   to  wield.     It  was  most  galliiut  and  plucky.     He 
will     be   eitlier   made   or   marred   if    be   is   with    this 
ExpetlitifHi  luufj  enough. 

Captain  Nelson    is  a  fine    fe]low,    and    without    the 

fhost  of  a  hobby  :  he  is  the  same  all  round,  and  at  till 
ours. 
Stairs,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  is  a  splendid  fellow, 
painstaking,  ready,  thoughtful,  ami  industrious,  and  ia 
an  invaluable  additinn  to  our  staff. 

.fameson  ia  still  the  nice  fellow  we  saw;  there  is 
not  an  atom  of  change  in  him.  He  is  sociable  and 
good. 

Bonny  is  the  soldier.  He  is  not  initiative.  He 
seems  to  have  been  under  u  martinet's  drill. 


Manh  16/A.  1887. 

At  Cape  Town.  Tippu-Tib.  after  remarking  the  pros- 
perity and  business  stir  of  tlie  city,  ami  hearing  its 
hiatoiy  fi'om  me,  said  that  he  fonnerly  had  thought  all 
white  men  to  be  fools. 

-  Really."'  I  said  :  "  Why  ?  " 

"  That  was  my  opinion." 

"  Indeed  !  and  what  do  you  think  of  tliem  now  ?  "  1 
asked, 

"  I  think  they  have  something  in  them,  and  that 
they  are  nmre  enterprising  than  Arab.**." 

"  What  makes  you  think  stt,  partit-ulurly  now  ?  " 

**  Well,  myself  and  kinsmen  have  been  looking  at 
this  town,  these  big  ships  and  piers,  and  we  have 
thouirht  how  much  better  all  these  things  appojir  com- 
pared to  Zanzibar,  which  was  captured  from  the 
Portuguese  l>efore  this  town  was  built,  and  I  have  been 
wondering  why  we  could  not  have  done  as  well  as  you 
white  people.  I  begin  to  think  you  must  be  very 
clever.' 

*'  If  you  have  discoverer!  so  much,  Tippu-Tib,  you  are 
on   the  high   road  t<>  tliscc»ver  more.     Tlie  white   men 
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retjuire  a  deal  of  study  before  you  can  quite  make  tiieni 
out.  It  ia  a  pity  you  never  went  to  England  for  a 
visit. ' 

**  I  hope  to  go  there  Viefore  I  die." 

"  Be  faithful  to  tia  on  tliis  loii^  j«iurney,  and  I  will 
take  you  thei-e,  and  you  will  see  more  things  than  you 
can  dream  of  now," 

*'  Insliallah  '    if  it  ifi  the  will  of  Alhih   we  shall  go 

together.*' 

«  «  «  *  « 

On  the  18th  March  the  MoJutii  entereil  the  mouth  of 
the  Conf^o  River,  and  dropped  her  anchor  uhout  200 
yards  abreast  of  the  sandy  point,  called  Btiuana, 

In  a  few  minutes  I  wa.s  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lnfmi- 
taiue  Fcruey,  the  chief  Agent  of  the  Dutch  Compjiuy, 
to  whom  our  steamer  waa  consigned.  Through  Bome 
delay  he  liad  not  been  informed  of  our  intending  to 
arrive  as  soon.  Everybody  professed  surprise,  as  they 
did  not  expect  us  before  the  25th,  but  this  fortunate 
accident  was  solely  due  U*  tlie  captnin  ainl  tlie  gfxKl 
steamer.  However,  I  surreedeil  in  making  arrangenieuts 
liy  which  the  Dutcli  Company's  steamer  A'.  A.  Nifvuin 
— so  named  after  a  fine  young  man  ni'  that  name,  wlio 
hail  lately  iLiod  at  St.  Paul  do  Louuda  —would  I)C  phu-'Ctl 
at  my  disposal,  for  tiie  transport  to  Matadtli  of  230 
men  next  dav. 

Uu  returning  to  the  ship,  1  found  my  otHcers 
surrounding  two  English  tra<lers,  connected  with  the 
British  Congo  Comj)any  of  Banainu  They  were  saying 
some  unpleasant  things  about  the  condition  of  the  State 
steamers.  "  There  Ls  a  piece  of  the  Stanley/  on  shore 
now,  whi(rh  will  give  you  an  idea  of  that  steamer.  Ti»e 
Stanhif  is  a  perfet^t  ruin,  we  are  told.  However,  will 
you  leave  the  Pool  ?  The  State  has  not  one  steamer  in 
sen'ice.  They  are  all  ilrawn  up  on  the  l)anks  for 
repairs,  which  will  take  mouths.  We  don't  see  how  you 
are  to  get  away  from  here  under  six  weeks !  X/yoV  at 
that  big  stejimer  on  the  winds!  slie  has  just  rrtme  out 
from  Europe ;  the  fixjl  of  a  capt^iiii  run  her  on  shore 
iuHtead  of  waiting  fr)r  a  pilot.     She  has  g*>t  the  sectionw 
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1887.     of  a  steamer  m  \\cx  hold.     The  Heron  ami  Belfjiqne,  liotli 
lUrch  18.  g(^t^  steamers,  have  first,  of  coui-se,  to  float  that  steamer 
off.     You  arc  in  for  it  nirely.  wc  ean  tell  you." 

Naturully,  this  news  \va.s  very  Jistoui-aging  t/)  our 
officers,  and  two  of  them  }iai*t«ned  to  comfort  me  with 
the  disaatrous  news.  Tliey  were  not  so  well  ac^jnuiutt'd 
witli  the  manners  <if  the  "  natives"  of  the  Lower  Cougo 
as  i  wart.  I  only  niarvelle4l  why  they  \uu\  not  l>een 
politely  rc(|ueste(l  to  accompany  their  new  a^junintant^es 
to  the  cemetery,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
exquisite  gratification  of  exhibiting  the  ptiinted  head- 
boards, which  record  the  de*iths  of  many  fine  young 
men,  as  proniUing  in  apj>t^aran<^e  lu^  they. 

I  turned  to  the  Agent  of  the  British  C'ongo,  and 
requested  permission  t^)  charter  his  stojimer.  the  ,1///;/- 
qn^rqut'.  The  gentleman  grai'iously  jurt-eded.  This 
a-*snred  me  trHns|n>rt  for  140  men  and  fiO  Ions  c;irgo. 
I  then  hcgged  that  he  and  his  friend  wouhl  negotiate  for 
the  charter  of  the  larj^^e  paddle  Ixtat  the  Sn'pn  Piuto. 
Their  good  ofHce^i  were  entirelv  successful,  and  hefore 
evening  \  knew  that  we  sliould  leave  Hanaiia  Point 
with  G80  men  and  IGO  ton.s  r^rgo  on  the  next  *hiv. 
Tiie  Stjvte  steamer  Ift'foii  I  was  told  would  not  be  able 
to  IbJive  before  the  20tL 

On  the  lyth  the  steamers  K.  .1.  Kicjtmn,  Alfnt^jJitrffm', 
and  Serbia  Pinto,  departed  from  Banana  Point,  and 
l>efare  night  had  anchored  at  Pouta  da  Lenha.  The 
next  day  the  two  former  steamers  steamed  straight 
up  to  Mata«ldL  The  Sfrpii  Pinto  hauled  into  the  pier 
at  Boma,  to  allow  me  to  send  an  official  intimation  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  Governor  of  Stauley  Falls  was 
aboard,  and  to  receive  a  hurried  vi.sit  from  two  of  the 
Executive  CVtrnmitt^e  cliarged  with  the  admini.slration 
of  the  Congo  State. 

We  had  but  time  to  exchange  a  few  wortls,  Imt  in 
that  short  time  they  managed  to  inform  me  that  there 
was  a  "  famine  in  the  cijuntry  "  ;  tltat  *'  the  villages  along 
ihe  road  to  tlie  Pool  were  abandoned  '* ;  tliat  "  the  Stnuli'tf 
was  seriously  damaged":  that  "the  Mission  steamers 
Pawe  and  llenry  Heed  were  in  some  uukuown  part^  of 
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the  Upper  Congo'* ;  that  *'  the  En  Evaut  was  on  shore     i8«7. 
without  miuliiiicrv  or  lioilcr  ;  "  thnt  "  the  ^1.  /.  A.  whh  ""y*'''  '*' 
500   niiloH   aliovc   Stanley  Pool  "  ;  ami  that  "  the  i\<n/al     ^^^^ 
Wrts  pcifettly  rotten  ; "  and  ha<l  not  been  employed  for  n 
year ;    in    fart,    that    the    whole    of    the     naval     stcM-k 
promi.sed  ditl  not  exist  i\t  all   except   in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  Bureau  at  BruaselH ;  and, 
said  one.whb  8eemed  to  lie  the  principal  of  the  Kxemtive 
Committee,  with  delil>erate  emphasis  :  "  The  htrnts  were 
only    to   ai«ist  you    if   they  could    be    given   withotit 
prejiidii-e  to  the  service  of  the  State." 

The  grutf  voice  of  the  Portuguese  <japtaiii  uf  tlie 
Serpii  Pinto  ordered  the  gentlemen  on  shoro,  and  we 
pnw^eedoi  on  our  way  uj)  the  ('on<^f>. 

My  thoughts  were  not  tif  the  pica.santeat.  With  my 
Hotilla  of  fifteen  whale  boata  I  might  have  been 
independent ;  Imt  there  wa,s  an  olijection  to  the  Cnngo 
route,  and  therefore  that  plan  wan  abandoned.  We  hatl 
no  sooner  adopted  the  East  Coast  route  than  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Congo  State  invited  tlie  Expedition  to 
puHs  through  his  territory  ;  the  Germans  had  murmured, 
and  the  French  Government  protested  at  the  idea  of 
our  marching  through  Etist  Afi-iesi,  W'hen  it  was  tw) 
late  to  order  the  Hotilla  of  whale  b<«it>i  from  Forrest  and 
Sou  we  then  a(!(--epted  the  Congo  route,  after  stipulating 
for  tran«|>ort  n\\  the  T<owt*r  Congo,  for  porterage  to 
Stanley  Pih)1,  and  the  loan  ui  the  steaniLTs  on  the  llpjier 
Congtj  whii-h  were  now  sjiid  to  be  wre<'ked,  rotten,  or 
without  boilers  or  engines,  or  scuttrred  inac<'es.sil)h'.  In 
my  ear8  rang  the  cry  in  England:  "Hurry  up.  or  you 
may  be  to)  late!"  and  singing  through  my  memory 
were  the  woi-ds  of  Junker:  "  Emin  will  be  lost  unless 
immediate  aid  be  given  him ; "  and  Erain's  appeal  for 
help:  for,  if  denied,  *'  we  shall  perish." 

**  Weil,  the  aspect  of  our  worlc  is  ominous,  ft  is  not 
mv  fault,  ami  what  we  have  to  do  is  simple  enough. 
We  have  given  our  promise  to  strive  our  level  best. 
It  is  no  time  for  regret,  but  to  straggle  and  *' steer 
right  onwanl."  Every  arti<le  of  our  verlml  l>ond, 
liaxTDg   accepted  thia  responsibility,  we  muat   perform. 
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1887.     and  it  is  the  manner  of  this  perfonnance  that  I  now 
March  19.  propogg  ^o  relate. 

Rj°fr^  I  shall  not  delay  the  narration  to  give  descriptions  of 
the  route  overland  to  the  Pool,  or  of  the  Upper  Congo 
and  its  banks,  as  these  have  been  sufficiently  treated  of 
in  '  Through  the  Dark  Continent,'  and  *  The  Congo  and 
the  Founding  of  its  Free  State ' ;  and  I  now  propose  to 
be  very  brief  with  the  incidents  of  our  journey  to 
Yambuya,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Aruwimi. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


TO  STAXLEY   POOL. 


Df!tail«  of  tlio  journey  to  Stanley  Pool— Tlio  Sondancee  and  the  Romalifi 
— MoethiR  with  Mr.  Utrlwrt  Ward—Camp  at  Consio  U  I.cniba — 
Kiially  entertaiu€il  ly  Mr  uud  Mrs.  Hiciinnlf! — Letters  from  up 
river— Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ueiittey  mu\  other*  for  af*Riataiic« — 
Arrival  at  Mwenibi— Nec-wwity  of  enfon-ing  <iisi:ipline- March  to 
Vonibo— Ineident  at  LukQHf;i>  Station— Tho  Zanzibaris— Incident 
between  Jephson  and  Saliiu  at  the  Inkissi  River — A  wries  of 
coniplaiiits — The  Hvv.  Mr.  Ik-ntlyy  and  (he  nte«nier  Piiw^ — We 
reach  Makoko'H  villagii — IjeoiioUJville— Diffloiiltios  r^'parding  the  iise 
of  the  Slissicn  Ktcumers — Monsieur  Licbrichta  sees  Mr.  HilliHRton — 
Visit  to  Mr.  Swinburne  at  Kiimbati^a— Orders  to  and  duties  of  tho 
officers. 

On  the  2l8t  of  March  the  ExpetUtion  debarked  at  the 
landiiig-plar'e  nf  the  Portuguese  triuling- house  of  Senor 
Jotla  Ff'iTior  d'Abrpii.  situate  at  Miitnddi,  i\.t  a  ilistauee  of 
108  mile-s  from  the  Atlantic.  Ah  fast  tus  the  ateamers 
were  dia^-harged  of  their  pa.ssengers  and  cargo  they  cast 
oft'  to  return  to  the  seaport  of  Banana,  or  tlte  river 
port  below. 

About  noon  the  Portuguese  <jtnil)OHt  Kacontjo  liove  in 
sight.  She  broujrht  Major  Hartteh^t.  Mr.  Jeph.-<on,  and 
a  number  of  Soudanese  and  Zauziluiris  ;  and  wkmi  after 
the  state  .steamer  Heron  broucrht  up  the  remainder  of 
the  cargo  left  uu  board  the  M^nhini. 

We  set  up  the  tents,  storetl  the  immense  quantity  of 
riee,  biscuits*,  millet,  salt,  hay,  etc,,  and  bestirred  our- 
selves like  men  with  unlimited  work  before  u.s.  Every 
ofticer  distinguished  himself —the  Zauzibaris  showed  by 
their  eelerity  that  they  were  glad  to  be  on  shore. 

tJur  European  party  now  L-onsistedof  Messrs.  Barttelot, 
Stairs,  Nelson,  Jephson,  Parke,  Bonny,  who  had  voyaged 
with  me  from  Aden,  Mr.  Walker,  an  engineer,  who  had 
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joined  us  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  lu^hanv,  an  ex-Guardsman, 
who  was  our  Congo  Agent  for  ('ullet'tion  of  native 
carriers.  Mi.  John  Rose  Troup,  wlio  had  Ijccn  «le.spat(lied 
to  superintend  native  porterage  to  the  Pool  from  Alaii- 
yanga,  and  a  European  servant. 

On  tiic  fiillowing  day  171  porters,  carr)4ng  7  boxes 
biscuits  =  420  Dm.,  157  hugs  of  rice  =  10,205  Ihs,,  and 
headrt,  departed  from  Mataddi  to  Lukungu  as  a  reserve 
store  for  tliu  Expedition  on  arrival.  There  were 
180  sai'ks  of  170  lbs.  e^ich  =  30,600  \)is.  besides,  ready 
to  foHow  or  precede  us  a.s  earriei-s  oH'eretl  thoTn.selves, 
and  whifh  were  t-o  be  lUopped  at  various  plaices 
eti  route^  au*l  at  the  Pool,  fouriers  were  also  sent 
to  the  Pnl^l  with  ro*juest  to  the  Commandant  to  huny 
up  the  repairs  nf  iij]  ^steamers. 

On  the  second  day  of  arrival,  Mr.  Ingham  appeared 
with  220  carriers,  engage<l  at  a  sovereign  per  load  for 
conveying  goculs  to  the  Pool.  Lieutenant  Stairs  practised 
with  the  Maxim  automatic  gun,  which  fired  330  shots 
per  minute,  to  the  great  admiration  of  Tippu-Tib  and  hia 
followers. 

(Jn  the  25th  the  tmnipets  sounded  in  the  Soudanese 
camp  at  5.15  a.m.  By  r»  lu-lock  tents  were  folded,  tlie 
comptitdes  were  rangwl  l»y  their  respective  captains,  and 
near  each  company's  stack  of  goods,  and  by  6.15  a.m.  I 
niarclu'd  nut  with  the  vanguard,  beliiild  which  streamed 
the  E.xpedition,  nccoRling  to  their  company,  in  single 
file.  Iwaring  with  us  466  .separate  "charges"  or  porter- 
loads  of  ammunition,  cloth,  beads,  wire,  <*am)e4l  pro- 
visions, rice,  salt,  oil  for  engines,  lirass  rods,  and  iron 
wire.  The  setting  out  was  mlmii-able,  but  after  the  first 
hour  of  the  march  the  mountains  were  so  yteep  and 
stony,  the  sunshine  was  sit  hot,  the  loads  so  heavy,  the 
men  so  new  to  the  work  after  the  glorious  plenty  on 
board  the  Ma/hna,  and  we  oui*selves  w*ere  in  such  an 
overfed  condition,  rliat  the  Expedition  straggled  in  the 
most  disheartening  manner  to  thuse  not  prepared  for 
such  a  sight.  Arrivifig  at  the  first  river,  the  Mpuzo, 
the  Adrtiuve  was  already  jointed,  and  we  wei-e  ferried 
over  to  the  other  Imnk  by  fifties,  and  eanipcil. 
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The  Soutlaiiese  were  a  wretched  sight  The  Somalia  ^gy, 
wexB  tolemhie.  thi>ugh  they  had  giumbled  greatly  mmcH  as., 
becaiiRe  there  were  no  camelR.  The  former  showed 
reiuarkuhly  ha<l  temper.  ('c»vered  with  their  hoode<l 
gi'eiitKHjats,  they  had  endured  a  terrible  ainiOAphere, 
and  the  effects  of  lieat,  fatigue,  and  little  worrie-s  were 
very  prominent. 

The  nest  day  we  camped  in  the  ^roundn  of  Palahalla, 
belonging  to  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mbwion,  and  were 
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most  hospitahly  treated  by  Mr.  Clarke,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  kdies.  As  our  men  were  an  new  to  tlieir 
work,  we  halted  the  next  day.  By  the  uttitei-s"  i-etmns 
I  found  that  nine  had  died  since  leaving  Zanzibar,  and 
.seventeen  were  so  ill  that  we  were  eompellcd  to  leave 
them  at  Palaballa  to  recuperate, 

We  resumed  the  march  on  the  28th.  and  reached 
Maza  Mankengi.  On  the  rond  Mr.  Herliert  Wan!  wtin 
met,  and  volunteered  a«  a  nn'iuber  of  the  Expedition. 


He  wfw  engaged,  and  sent  to  Mntjdidi  to  assist  Mr. 
In^huni  with  tlie  ujitive  ti'ftnsport.  Mi".  WatJ  bad  been 
MMkMjp.  "*  I'^t'G  ycHi-ft  in  the  nervire  of  tlic  iVm^o  State,  and 
prpviously  had  wandered  in  New  Zealand  untl  Btirueo, 
and  was  always  regarded  by  ine  as  a  young  man  of  great 
promise. 

We  were  in  camp  hy  noon  of  the  29th  at  Congo  hi 
LendiA,  on  the  site  of  a  phu-e  1  knew  some  yeni>4  ago  as 
a  nourishing  village.  The  eliief  of  it  was  tlien  in  Iiis 
glory,  an  undisputed  master  of  tlie  district.  Prosperitv, 
however,  spoiled  him,  and  he  began  to  exaet  tolls  from 
the  State  I'Hravans.  The  route  being  bloeked  liy  liis 
insuleiice,  the  State  sent  a  fnr<e  of  Bangalaa,  who  rap- 
tured and  beheaded  him.  The  village  was  burnt,  and 
the  peoplf  Hed  elsewhere.  The  village  site  is  now 
covered  with  tall  grass,  and  its  guava,  pahn,  and  lemon- 
iree**  are  rhoked  with  reeds. 

There  wjls  a  slight  improvement  in  the  order  of  the 
marcli.  Imt  the  beginning  of  an  E.xpeditiiin  is  always  a 
trying  time.  The  Zanzibaris  carry  65  lbs.  of  ammuni- 
tion. \)  lbs.  per  riHe.  four  days'  ratiou.s  of  rice,  and  their 
own  kit,  whirh  may  be  from  4  to  10  lUs.  weight  of  cloth 
and  bedding  mats.  After  they  have  become  acclimated 
this  wciglit  appears  light  to  them  ;  but  during  the  first 
month  wc  have  h*  be  very  careful  n<jt  to  make  long 
marches,  and  to  exercise  much  forbearance. 

A  henvy  rain  detaineil  us  the  early  part  of  next  day, 
but  soon  after  nine  we  move*!  on  and  reached  the  Lufu 
River.  It  was  a  t<;nil)Iy  fatiguing  niaivh.  Until  mid- 
night the  people  came  strejuning  in,  tired,  footae^re.  and 
sour.  The  ()tficers  slept  in  my  tent,  and  supped  on 
}>i.scuits  and  rice. 

Near  the  .Mazamba  Wood  we  pasaed  Baron  von 
Rothkirrh  supervising  a  ftarty  of  Kabindas,  who 
were  hauling  the  P^loridas  shaft.  At  the  rate  of 
progress  they  wonhl  proliably  reach  the  Ptxil  about 
August  next  ;  an«l  at  tlie  Bembezi  Ford  a  Fren<-h  trader 
WRH  met  descending  with  a  fine  lot  of  ivory  tusks. 

We  piisse<l  the  .Mangola  River  on  the  Slst,  when  I 
waa  myself  ilisubletl  by  a  fit  of  sickne.'w  fnim  indulging 
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in  the  guavafl  of  Congo  la  Lemlm,  and  ou  the  I  st  April 
we  traveliecl  to  Banzii  Manteka.  At  the  L.  I.  Mission 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rirhaidn  most  kindly  entertained  us.  At 
this  pliice  a  few  years'  mission  woi-k  ha-s  produced  a 
great  change.  Nearly  all  the  native  population  lia<l 
beiome  profe.s.sed  C'liiistianrt.  and  attended  Divine 
serv'ice  punt^'tually  with  all  the  fervour  of  revivalists. 
Young  men  whoui  1  had  kuowu  a«  famous  giu-dxinkers 
had  l)eeome  sober,  decent  men,  and  most  mannerly  In 
behaviour. 

I  received  three  letters  irom  up  river,  one  from 
Troup  at  Alauyanga,  Swinhume  at  Kinshassa.  andOlave 
at  Equator  Station,  all  giving  a  distressing  ati'ouut  of 
the  steamers  Stanley,  Peace^  Henry  Reed,  and  En 
Avant,  The  first  is  damaged  throughout  a<"oording  to 
my  informant^,  the  Mission  steamers  require  thorough 
overhauling,  the  En  Avant  has  been  reduced  to  a 
barge.  Mr.  Troup  suggests  that  we  oarry  a  lighter  or 
two  from  Manyaiiga  to  the  Pcm)I.  a  thing  utterly  impoG- 
silile.  We  were  alj*eady  overloatled  1  ituause  of  tlie 
rice  we  I'Jin-ied  to  feed  nejirly  HOO  piujjile  through 
the  starving  country.  In  <n-der  to  lighten  our  work 
slightly  Messrs.  Jephson  and  Walker  were  despatched 
with  nur  steel  b<jut,  the  Advance,  by  the  Congfj  to 
Manyanga. 

W'^e  passed  by  the  Lunionzo  River  on  the  3rd,  anil 
the  next  day  camped  on  the  site  of  the  abandoned 
village  of  Kilido.  During  the  man-h  1  passed  a 
Soudanese  trying  to  strangle  a  Zanzibar!  because  the 
wearied  man  had  slightly  ton<hed  his  shtjulder  with  his 
box.  Tlie  .spleen  the  BouilanoHC  show  Ls  extremely  ex- 
asperating, but  we  must  exemae  patience  yet  awhile. 

A  march  of  three  houm  lu'ouglif  uh  to  the  Kwilu 
River,  with  the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  hills,  which  tire 
the  caravan.  At  the  river,  which  ia  100  yaitls  wide  and 
of  strong  current,  was  a  eanoe  without  an  (twiier.  We 
took  possession  (tf  it,  and  began  to  cn)ss  tlie  A<lvance 
Company  by  tens. 

The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  ferriage  was  seize*! 
by  me  to  write  appealing  letters  U)  the  Coumiandant  at 
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1887.  Stanley  Pool  to  interpret  tlie  orders  of  the  Minister  of 
A|.rii.i.  ^.|j^,  lut-erior,  8trauch,  awording  to  tlie  generous  spirit 
Hi^er"  expressed  l>v  King  Leopold  when  lie  invited  us  to  seek 
Emin  Ptishii  via  the  Coiiffo.  Another  was  tlirccted  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bcntley.  of  the  Baptist  Mis.'*ii)n.  requesting 
hira  to  rcniemltcr  the  n.^sistanrc  I  gave  the  Baptists  in 
1880-84,  and  to  he  prepared  to  lead  tlie  steamer  Pfuce 
that  I  might  hurry  the  Expedition  away  from  the 
poverty -stncken  region  around  Stanley  Pool.  Another 
wasdespat<*hed  to  Mr.  Billiugtou,  superintendent  of  the 
flenrvi/  Reed,  in  similar  terms,  remimling  him  that  it 
was  I  wlio  had  given  them  ground  at  Stanley  Pool. 
Another  to  the  Coinmnndaiit  of  Lukuiigu  Station,  request- 
uig  him  to  collcet  400  ctirricrs  to  lighten  the  laboui's  of 
my  men. 

On  i-eaehing  Mwemlu  the  Cth  April.  I  was  partirularly 
atruek  with  the  increase  of  demoralization  in  tlie 
caravan.  So  far.  in  order  not  to  press  the  people.  I 
liad  been  very  quiet,  entrusting  the  laljour  of  bringing 
the  stragglers  to  the  younger  men,  that  they  miglit 
l>eoome  experienced  in  the  troubles  which  be.set  Expedi- 
tions in  Afri<-a  :  but  the  necessity  uf  enforcing  discipline 
wa«  particuWly  demonstrated  on  this  march.  The 
Zanzinaris  had  no  .-^MHier  pitcherl  the  tents  of  their 
respective  otficei-s  tliau  tliev  rushed  like  luadnien  among 
the  neighbouring  villagt's.  andconnnenced  to  \(>ot  native 
property,  in  doing  which  one  named  Kliamis  liin 
Athman  was  .slntt  dead  by  a  plucky  native.  This  fatal 
incident  is  one  of  these  signal  pnwifs  timt  discipline  is 
better  than  <!onstant  forbcjiranco.  and  how  soon  even  an 
aiTuy  of  lif^cntious.  iiL-iulMirdinatc.  and  refractory  men 
would  be  destroyed. 

It  had  probably  been  lielieved  by  tlie  nia.'v*  of  the 
people  tliat  I  wa-s  rather  too  old  to  sujiervise  the  march, 
as  in  former  times  ;  but  on  the  man*li  to  A'ombo,  on  the 
7th.  everyone  was  uiitlcreived.  and  the  last  of  the 
lengthy  canivan  was  in  camp  by  II  a.m..  and  each  officer 
enjoyed  his  lunch  at  noon,  with  his  mind  at  ease  for 
duly  done  and  a  day's  journey  well  made.  There  ia 
nothini;  more  aijreeable  than   the  feeling  one  possesses 
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after  a  good  journey  briefly  accomplished.  We  are  i887. 
asHured  of  a  gootl  clay's  rest ;  the  remainder  nf  tlie  day  is  1'"^''/' 
our  own  Xi\  reafl.  t<>  eat.  to  sleep,  and  be  luxuriously 
iuat'tive,  ami  to  tliiuk  nilnily  of  the  morrow  ;  and  tliere 
can  st-an-elv  he  anything  more  disajn-eeahle  than  to  know 
that,  though  the  journey  is  hut  a  short  one,  yet  relaxa- 
tion of  rtcverity  permits  tiiat  ermd  <lawdliiig  on  the  road 
in  the  sulf<K*atin<j^  higii  ^^nuHS,  or  scon-hed  by  a  blistering 
sun^the  lonij  Hue  of  cjirriers  is  crumpled  up  int<>  jier 
spiring  fragments — water  far  wlien  nmst  needed  ;  nnt  a 
shady  tree  near  the  road  ;  the  loads  robbed  and  mattered 
alH.>ut  over  ten  miles  of  road  ;  the  carriers  skulking 
among  the  reeds,  or  c(M>ling  themselves  in  groves  at  a 
distance  from  the  njad  ;  the  oflicera  in  despair  at  the  day's 
near  close,  and  hungry  and  vexed,  and  a  near  prospect  of 
some  such  trouf>les  t^>  recur  again  to-morrow  and  tlie 
day  after.  An  unreflecting  spectator  hovering  near  our 
line  of  march  mi^ht  think  we  were  unnecessarily  cruel ; 
but  the  applirati<in  of  a  few  cuts  to  the  confirmed 
stragglers  secure  eighteen  liours'  rest  to  about  800 
people  and  tlii*ir  (trticei-s,  sjive  the  goods  fnmi  btnng 
n)b[»ed — lor  frinpHMitly  these  dawdU^rs  lag  bciiiiid  piir- 
pfwely  for  such  int-entions — aufl  the  ilay  ends  luippily 
for  all,  and  the  mon*ow\s  journey  \m\s  no  horrors  for  us. 

On  the  8th  the  Expcflition  wiis  welcomed  at  Luknngu 
Station  by  Messrs.  Francqui  and  Dessiiuer.  These  hos- 
pitable Belgians  had  of  their  own  impulse  gathered  four 
days'  rations  for  our  800  people,  of  potatoes,  i)auanas, 
brinjalLs,  Indian  com,  and  palm  nuta. 

No  sooner  luid  we  all  assemliled  than  the  Soudanese 
gathered  in  a  IkhIv  to  demand  more  foml.  In  fifteen 
days  they  had  consumed  each  one  40  lbs.  of  biscuit  and 
rice  ;  and  they  announced  their  intention  of  returning  to 
the  Lower  Congo  if  more  rations  were  not  serveil  out. 
The  four  days'  rations  of  vegetables  they  disdained  to 
Uiuch.  I  ha<l  resolved  to  be  very  patietit  :  and  it  waa 
too  early  yet  tit  manifest  even  the  desii*e  to  be  otlier- 
wise.  Extra  rations  of  rice  and  biscuits  were  aca)nl- 
ingly  served  out. 

Fortunately  for  me  personally  there  were  good  officers 
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•exsity  ol  troming 
into  cMnflict  with  wilful  tellows  like  thej*e  sulky, 
oUsriiiale  8<»uilanew.  I  reserved  t'ur  myself  the  rolr  of 
mediator  V>etweeu  exasperated  -whites  uud  headstrong, 
undisi'ipliiied  Mn^-ks.  Provided  oue  is  not  himself 
worn  out  hy  heing  compelled  tliruughout  the  day  to 
shout  at  thifk-headed  men,  it  is  a  most  agreeable 
work  to  extenuate  offences  and  soothe  anger.  Probably 
the  angry  will  turn  away  muttering  t!»at  wc  are  partial ; 
the  other  party  perhaps  thirsts  for  more  sympathy  on 
it^  side  :  l>ut  the  mediator  must  be  prepared  to  receive  a 
rub  or  two  himself 

Thinking  that  there  would  be  less  chance  of  tha 
Soudanese  storming  so  fnrinusly  against  the  Zanzibaris 
on  ti.e  road,  E  requested  Major  Bartteh>t  to  keep  his 
Soudanese  a  days  march  ahead  of  the  Zanzilmris. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  that  we  all  felt  more 
sympathy  for  the  loaded  Zanziliaris.  These  formed  our 
scouting  parties,  and  fonigers.  and  food  ]>ufveyors  ;  they 
pitcficil  our  tents,  they  C()lle<'tcil  fuel,  thev  carried  the 
stores  ;  the  main  strength  \){  the  Expedition  ciinsi-sted  of 
them ;  without  them  the  Eur(jpeans  and  S«judauese,  if 
tliey  had  been  ten  times  the  luimbcr.  would  have  iseen 
of  no  use  at  all  for  the  succour  of  Emin.  The  SoutUmese 
carried  nothing  but  their  rifles,  their  clothing,  and  their 
rations.  liy  the  time  they  wouhl  be  of  at-tua!  utility  we 
should  be  a  year  older  ;  they  might  perhaps  fail  us  when 
the  hour  of  need  came,  but  we  hoped  not ;  in  the  mean- 
time, all  that  was  necessary  was  to  keep  tlicm  mo\nng  on 
with  as  little  trouble  as  jiossible  to  themselves,  the 
Zanzibaris,  and  us.  The  Major,  however,  without  doubt 
was  sorely  tempted.  If  he  was  compelled  to  strike 
during  these  days,  1  must  admit  that  the  Soudanese 
were  uncommonly  provoking.  Job  would  have  waxe*l 
wrathful,  and  become  profane. 

The  heat  was  ttjrrible  the  day  we  left  Lukungu  — 
the  lOth.  The  men  dropped  down  on  all  sides ; 
chiefs  an<l  men  ."iviccumbcd.  We  overtixik  the  Soudanese 
again,  and  the  usual  scuttling  and  profanity  occurred  as 
an  uiduippy  result. 
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On  Easter  Monday,  the  1  Ith,  the  Somlauese  Company     i»si. 
waa  strifkon    down  with    fever,    and    hinieutation   was  ^p'"  "• 
general,  a»id  hII  ^lut  two  of  the  Si>malis  were  prostrated.     **  "''^' 
Barttelot  was  in  a  furious  rage  at  his  unhappy  Compaiiy, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  hoeii   doing  .Feplmon's 
duty  with   the  lioat     1  received  a  letter  froru   -leplison 
in  the  evening,  wherein  he  wrote  that  he  wished  t<t  l>e 
with  UH.  or  an}'w]iere  rather  than  on  tlie  treaciierous  and 
turbulent  Congo. 

The  following  day  saw  a  foundering  eai'avan  as  we 
stmggled  most  wretdiedly  int<>  canqi.  The  Soudanese 
were  miles  from  each  otlier,  the  JSonuilis  were  all  ill  ; 
one  of  those  in  the  boat  with  Mr.  Jephson  hsA  died. 
Liebig.  and  meat  soups,  had  to  be  prepared  iu  sufhrieiit 
quantities  to  sene  out  cupfula  to  eaeh  weakened  man 
as  he  staggered  in. 

Lutete's  was  reached  the  next  day.  and  the  ex- 
perienoes  of  the  march  were  similar.  We  suffer  losses 
on  every  mSri-ii^ — h)sses  of  men  by  desertion,  by  illness, 
of  rifles,  boxes  of  canned  provisions,  ami  of  fixed  am- 
munition. 

At  Nselo.  on  the  Jnki*wi  River,  we  enrouutered 
.Te])hM(m.  wlio  has  .seen  some  imvelties  nf  life  during 
liis  voyage  up  the  Congo  rapids  to  ihinyauga. 

The  sun  has  commenced  to  paint  our  faces  a  vermilion 
tint,  for  I  see  in  earh  ofiiccr s  fauc  two  iuHamed  cinles 
glowing  red  and  biight  under  each  eye.  and  I  fancy 
the  eyes  Haith  with  greater  brilliancy.  Some  of  them 
have  thought  it  would  be  more  pirturesquc,  more  of  the 
ideal  explorer  type,  to  have  their  ai-ms  paiutexl  also,  ami 
have  bared  their  milk-white  arms  until  they  seem 
bathed  in  Hame. 

The  Kith  April  we  employed  in  ferrying  the  Expe- 
dition aeros.s  the  Inkissi  River,  and  by  5.30  P.M.  every 
soul  was  across,  l>esides  our  twenty  donkeys  and  herd  of 
Cape  goats. 

During  the  ferriage  some  hot  words  were  exchanged 
between  Salim.  son  of  Massoud,  a  brother-indaw  of 
Tippu-Tib.  and  Mr.  Mountency  Jephson.  who  is  the 
master   of   the    boat.     Salim,  since  he  has    mairietl   a 


1887.     sister    rtf   Ti ppii-Ti 1 1.    anpi i'e.H    u*    he    1  ►eyi)D<i    oeuRure ; 
Aprilio-  |,jj^  coMfvit    haj^  inailt'    him    alMimiiinMy   iiiHfjlent.       At 
MntrtiMi  H  he  <*ho.se  to  un|)re.ss    his    views    most    ehti>- 

faiitly  <m  lieutenant  Staira  ;  and  uow  it  is  with  Mr. 
epht^ori.  whi)  lirietiy  tuhJ  him  that  if  he  iliil  not  tninU 
his  uwn  ImsiuesH  he  wouhi  have  to  toss  him  into  the 
river.  Saliin  .stjvag<?ly  resented  this,  until  Tippu  Til> 
H])f)eure(l  to  ea^e  his  L-holer. 

At  the  nL'Xt  fump  1  received  Home  more  letters  from 
Stanley  Pool.  Lieutenant  Liehrichts,  the  commisaaire  of 
the  [Stanley  V<»i\  distrirt,  wrote  that  the  steamer  .^tault't/ 
wouhl  he  at  my  disposition,  and  also  a  lighter !  The 
En  Ararit  would  not  he  reaily  for  six  weeks.  Another 
was  from  AFr.  Billintfton,  who  deelinetl  mi»8t  positively 
to  lend  the  I/rnty  liird. 

One  of  ray  ma'^t  serious  duties  after  a  march  was  to 
listen  to  all  sorts  of  complaints—  a  series  of  them  were 
maile  on  this  day.  A  native  rohhed  by  a  hinii^-y 
Zanzibnri  of  a  cassava  htaf  requirc<l  restitution  ;  Hinza, 
tlie  yoat-lirnl.  ini;i»riiied  himself  sli^lited  iHM'ause  he  was 
not  allowed  to  participate  in  tlie  delicacy  of  ^oat  tripe, 
and  solicited  my  favour  to  obtain  for  him  this  privilege ; 
a  Zuiiziliari  weakling.  8l>ir\'ing  amidst  a  well-ratione<l 
camp  and  rice-fed  people,  hegged  me  to  regard  Lis 
puckered  sti^maeh,  and  do  him  the  justice  to  .see  that  he 
received  his  fair  rations  from  his  gree^lv  chief  Salim. 
Tippii-Tilj's  henciiman,  (.omphiiucd  that  my  otficers  did 
not  admire  him  excessively.  He  said.  "They  shouhl 
reniendier  he  no  Queen  man  now  he  Tippu-Tilk's  Ijrudder- 
in-lnw  *  (Salim  wii.-*  formerly  an  intei-j^reter  on  hoanl  a 
British  eruiser).  And  there  were  charges  of  thefts  of  a 
wliiustone.  a  knife,  ti  razor,  against  certain  incorrigible 
purloiuers. 

At  our  next  camp  on  the  Kkahima  River,  which  we 
reached  on  the  IHtli  April.  I  received  a  letter  hy  a 
courier  fl^^m  Rev.  Mr.  lientley,  M'ho  iufunueil  me  that 
no  prohibition  had  been  received  by  him  from  Eugland 
of  tlie  hHin  of  the  BaptLst  mission  steamer  Pmo.'.  autl 
that  provided  I  assured  him  that  the  Zanziharis  did 
noihint;  contrarv  to  missionary  character,  which  he  as  a 
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niiasioimrv  was  desirous  of  maiutaiuiug.  that  he  would     i8S7. 
\>c  most   IiiippN-  to  surrender  Hie  Pence  tVn-  tlie  service  of  ^^^  '^ 
the    "  Einiii   Piusha   Relief   Kxpeditiou."      Though  very  ^"^^^^^ 
grateful,  and  fully  iinjiressed  with  his  generosity,  in  this 
unnecessary  alltision  to  the  Xan/ilMiris,  autl  to  this  covert 
intimation  that  we  are  rcsponsihh?  for  their  excesses,  Mr. 
IJeiitley  hit*  proved  tluit  it  nuist  have  (Mjtst  hiin  a  struggle 
t4»  grant  the    loan   of   the    !*'<tce.     He  ought  to  have 
rememl)ered  that  tlie  privilege  he  olttiiiued  of  Imildiiig 
hift   stations  at  Leopoldville,   Kinshassa,  and   Lukolela 
was  gained  by  the  labours  of  the  go<Ml-nHtured  Zanzi- 
barift.  who  though  sometinioH  tempted  to  take  freedoms, 
were    generally    well    behaved,    so   much    so   that    the 
natives  preferi-ed  them  to  the  Housaas,  Kabindas,  Kru- 
Ihjvh,  or  Bangalas. 

On  the  n»th  we  were  only  able  to  make  a  short  march, 
as  each  day  witnessed  a  nevere  downpour  of  rain,  and 
the  Lmla  near  which  we  (yimjxnl  had  Iwcome  dangerously 
turbulent. 

<-ln  the  20th  we  reached  Makoko's  village.  The 
ZanzilwrLs  were  oliserved  t<i  be  weakening  rapidly.  They 
have  l>een  compelled  to  live  on  stinted  rations  lately, 
ami  their  habit  of  indulging  in  raw  nuuiioc  is  very 
injurious.  A  pound  of  riee  jwrday  is  not  a  large  ration 
for  working  men.  but  if  thev  had  contrived  to  be  con- 
tented on  this  rtr:anty  but  wholesome  fare  for  a  while 
they  would  not  be  in  a  robust  condition,  it  is  true.  l»ut 
there  certainly  would  l)e  less  illnetw.  During  this  mnnh 
ironi  rlie  Tjjwer  Congo  we  hati  (ronsunie*!  up  to  date 
27.500  lbs.  of  rice — about  K?  tons — so  that  the  resources 
of  the  entire  i-egion  had  been  sevei*ely  taxeil  to  obtain 
tins  e.vtra  cjirriage  The  natives  having  tie<l  fioni  the 
public  paths,  and  our  fear  that  the  ZanziKaris,  if  per- 
mitted to  forage  far  frrmi  the  camp,  would  commit 
depredations,  have  l)een  the  main  cause  of  their  plu<king 
up  the  poisonous  manifH-  tu}>cr8.  and  making  themselves 
wretchedly  sick.  There  were  alwtut  a  hun<lre«l  men  on 
this  <late  useless  as  soldieri  r)r  canHers. 

Arriving  at  I.*opoldviIIe  on  the  'ilst  to  the  great 
delight  oi  all,  '>ne  of  m\-  fii*st  iliscoveries  was  the  tact 


1M7.     that  the  Stanlf//,  a  small  lighter,  our  steel  boat  the 
rAprn  21.  ^,j,/,,a„(^y  j,|j,i  tiie  miHsiou  steamer  Pence  were  the  only 

riHe.  huattt  availiilfle  for  the  transport  of  tlie  Expedition  up 
the  Congo.  I  intrixluee  the  following  notes  from  my 
<liary  : — 

Li'opuhlviile,  April  '22nd. — We  are  now  345  miles 
from  the  sea  in  view  of  Stanley  Pool,  and  before  us  free 
from  rapiilrt  are  aliout  1100  miles  of  river  t*:*  Vamlmva 
on  tlie  Aruwimi  whence  I  pix)pose  resuming  the  land 
journey  Ui  Lake  Albert. 

Messix  Bentley  ami  AVIiitley  railed  on  me  to-<Iay. 
We  spoke  concerning  tlie  Peaa'.  Tliey  said  the  vessel 
reipiii-ed  many  repaii-s.  1  insisted  that  the  case  was 
tnyent.  They  Hnally  decided  after  hing  consultation 
that  the  repairs  t-oulil  he  finished  by  the  .'!Oth. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  Major  liarttelot  and  Mr. 
Mounteney  Jephson  into  my  confidence,  luii^  related  to 
them  the  difticnlties  that  we  were  in,  expl.ined  my 
claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  misaiouarie.s  and  the 
iirfjent  neeesaity  of  an  early  departure  froiti  tln^  f*tnHllcHs 
district,  that  jirovision.s  were  so  .s<-jirce  thai  the  Slate 
were  able  to  procure  only  60  full  rations  for  14G  people, 
and  that  tit  supply  the  others  the  State  orticers  had 
rt'cctui'se  to  hunting  the  hippopot^imi  in  the  Pool,  and 
that  we  should  have  to  pursue  the  same  course  to  eke 
out  the  rice.  And  if  (>0  rations  can  only  be  procured  for 
146  people  by  the  State  nuthoritics.  liow  were  we  to 
supply  750  people  ?  I  then  directed  them  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Billiugton  and  Dr.  Sims,  and  address  themselves 
to  the  former  principally — inasmuch  as  Dr.  Sims  was  an 
unsuccessful  applicant  for  a  position  on  this  Expedition 
— and  explain  matters  fairly  to  him. 

They  were  absent  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
i-eturned  to  me  crestfallen, — they  had  failed.  Poor 
Major  1     Poor  .lephson  ! 

Slonsieur  Liebrichts.  who  had  fonnerlv  served  with 
me  on  the  Congo  at  Bolobo,  wiis  now  the  Governor  of 
the  St^mley  Pool  diHtrict.  He  dined  with  me  this 
evening  and  heaitl  the  >*tory  as  related  by  Major  Barttelot 
and  Mr.  Mounteney  Jephson.     Nothing  was  kept  l>aek 
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from  hiiu.     He  kuew  much  of  it  previously.     He  agreed     1887. 
heartily  with  our  views  ui  lliiiiirH  iunl  iirkiiowlcrljjed  thnt   **''"'  "^* 
there  wjls  great  urgeney.    Jephsmi  siiid,  "  1  vote  we  seize     ^If^^" 
the  Ilfury  liefd.' 

"  Nil.  my  fricml  .Trphson.  We  must  not  he  rash. 
We  must  jufive  -Mr.  Hillin^ton  time  to  consider,  who 
would  ai*suredly  understand  how  much  his  mission  was 
indebted  to  me,  and  would  nee  no  diflinilty  in  churtering 
his  steamer  at  double  tlie  price  the  Congo  State  paid  to 
him.  Thope  who  sulwist  on  the  charity  of  others 
natumllv  know  how  to  he  i-liaritable.  We  will  trvaifliin 
to-morrow,  wlien  I  slifill  make  a  mm-e  formal  re<juif<ition 
and  offer  liheral  termn,  and  then  if  she  is  not  conceded 
we  must  think  whht  had  best  be  done  under  the  eir- 
i:umstant!e8. ' 

April  23r(/. — Various  important  matters  were  at- 
tended to  tliis  moniinj;.  The  natives  from  all  parts  in 
this  nei^hboi  rhoo<l  came  to  revive  lu-fjuainlauce.  and  it 
was  ten  o'clock  before  1  was  at  liberty. 

Nmalyema  was  somewhui  tedious  with  a  long  story 
about  *rriev!in<-es  that  he  had  iKirne  patiently,  and 
iuflnlt.s  en<hired  without  plaint.  He  dewrribed  the 
<di«!ijLte  tliat  had  fome  over  the  white  men,  tlint  of 
late  they  had  beconie  more  imperious  in  their  manner, 
and  he  and  other  chiefs  suspecting  tliat  the  change 
bivded  no  p;o<k1  to  them  had  timidly  abr<entcil  them- 
selves from  the  stations,  the  markets  had  l>eea 
abjjndoned,  and  consef|uently  food  laid  become  scaire 
ami  \ery  ilear. 

Having  given  my  sympathy  to  my<jM  frjcnds  I  called 
Barttelot  and  Jephsoti  and  read  to  them  a  statement  of 
former  kindnesses  sliown  tu  the  '  Livingstone  Inland 
Mission.'  "  When  yon  have  spoken,  request  in  the  name 
of  charity  and  humanity,  and  all  good  feeling,  that  Mr. 
BiJlington  allow  me  to  offer  libera!  tenns  for  the  charter 
of  the  Hennf  Ueed  for  a  periofl  of  sixty  days. 

Rirttelot  wa's  inspired  to  believe  that  his  eloquence 
would  prevail,  ami  asked  permission  to  try  in  liis  way 
once  mifre. 

"  Very  good,  Major,  go,  and  success  attend  you." 
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*'  I'm  sure  I  aliall  aiiceeeii  like  a  sljot,"  aaid  the  Major 
t'onfiitently. 

The  Major  prut-eedeil  lu  the  Miivsion  House,  and  Mr. 
JepliHon  accompanied  him  a.s  a  witness  of  the  proceedings. 
Presently  I  received  H  chnracteri^itic  note  from  the  Major, 
who  wrote  thut  he  hiid  at>ruo<l  iueriectually  with  the 
miHsiouaries,  priueipully  with  Mr.  Billingtou.  hut  iji  the 
preweuce  of  Dr.  Sims,  who  sat  in  u  etuiir  contenting 
himsiclf  with  uttering  remarks  occatiioually. 

Lieutenant  Liehrieht**  wa8  informed  of  the  event, 
and  [jrcKcnted  himself.  Having  that  tills  affair  was  the 
duty  of  tlie  State. 

Mtfnsieur  Liehriclits,  who  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  (lif^tinguished  officers  in  the  Congo  State,  and  who 
has  well  maintainetl  tiie  high  chara<'ter  described  in  a 
former  book  of  mine,  devoted  himself  with  anlour  to 
the  task  of  impreKsing  Mr.  BiMington  with  tlie  irration- 
ality of  his  position,  and  of  his  obstinacy  in  declining 
to  H-ssist  us  out  of  our  dittitulties  in  which  we  had  been 
pL-ircd  liy  IJic  fault  <)f  circuinstanccs.  To  urnl  fra 
tiirougiiout  the  day  he  went  demanding,  exphiining, 
and  expostulating,  and  finally  after  twelve  hours  pre- 
vailed lui  Mr.  Billingtou  to  accept  a  charter  upon  the 
liberal  terms  offered  ;  namely,  £  1 00  per  month. 

April  '■2-itft. — Mustered  Expedition  and  discovered  we 
are  short  of  57  men,  and  SB  Remingtoji  riHes.  The 
actual  number  now  is  7.S7  men  and  -I'JO  HHes.  Uf  bdl- 
hooks,  axes,  shovels,  canteens,  s])ears,  &c.,  we  have  lost 
over  50  per  cent. — all  in  a  twenty-eight  days'  maixh. 

Some  of  the  men,  perhaps.  wUI  i-eturn  to  their  duties, 
but  if  such  a  large  number  deserts  IHOOO  miles  from 
their  native  hind,  what  might  have  been  expected  had 
we  taken  the  East  Coast  route.  Tlie  Zanzibar  hea<i-meu 
tell  me  with  a  cvaiical  bitterness  that  the  Expedition 
wouhl  have  been  dissolved.  They  say,  "  The.Ho  people 
from  the  clove  and  cinnamon  plantations  of  ZanziUir 
are  no  Vtetter  than  animals — tney  have  no  sense  of 
feeling.  They  detest  work,  they  don't  kmiw  what  silver 
is,  and  they  have  no  parents  or  homes.  The  men  who 
have  homes  never  tlesert,  if  they  did  they  would  be  so 
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laughed  at  by  their  ncighUiiurs  that  thoy  <*tmld  not 
live."  Tliere  is  a  jri'eat  deid  of  truth  \n  these  reniarlvH, 
hut  in  thiw  Expedition  ai-e  seoi-es  of  L-ouHrmed  hMuiity- 
jumpers  who  are  only  awidting  opportunities.  In  in- 
fipeotiiig  the  men  to-day  I  was  of  the  opinimi  that  only 
atKHit  150  were  free  men,  and  that  all  tiie  remainder 
were  either  slaves  or  eonvicta 

Mr.  .1.  S.  .Iames<»n  has  kin<Uy  volunteered  to  proceed 
to  shoot  liip|Kiptttami  to  olitain  meat.  We  are  giving 
I  lb.  of  rice  to  ew-'h  man — just  half  rations.  For  the 
offieei-s  and  our  Arab  j^n^-'^t^  I  liave  a  flock  of  ^imts, 
about  thirty  in  nundmr.  Tlie  food  pre-^ents  from  the 
vm-iou8  chiefs  around  have  amounted  to  500  mcus 
rations  and  have  been  very  acceptable. 

Capt.  Nelson  is  busy  with  the  axemen  preparing  fuel 
for  the  steamers.  The  Statdey  must  depart  to-morrow 
with  Major  Biirtteh»t  and  Surgeon  Parke's  cimijianieji, 
and  delwrk  rhem  at  a  place  above  the  Wampoko,  when 
they  will  then  march  to  Mswata.  I  must  avail  myself 
of  every  means  of  leaving  Staidey  Vool  befnre  we  shall 
V»e  so  pinched  by  hunger  that  the  men  will  become  im- 
(iOUtroHable. 

April  'Zbth. — Tlie  steamer  Sfti'tlti/^  steame<l  up  river 
with  15y  men  under  Major  Barttelot  ami  Surgeon 
Parke. 

I  ]»iiid  a  visit  to  Kinshassa  to  see  my  ancient  secretary, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  who  is  now  manager  of  an  Ivory  Trailing 
Company,  called  the  "  Sanfortl  Exploring  (.'ompany. 
ITie  hull  of  Ids  steamer,  FlorUht,  lieing  completed,  he 
suggesteil  that  if  we  assisted  him  to  launcti  her  he 
woiud  be  pleased  to  lend  her  to  the  Expedition,  since  she 
was  of  no  u.^e  to  anybody  until  her  machinery  and  shaft 
came  up  with  Baron  von  Ri>thkirch,  whoproWbly  would 
not  arrive  l>efore  the  end  of  July.  I  was  only  too  glad, 
and  a  numl>er  of  men  wei*e  at  once  on.iered  up  to  begin 
the  opemti<»ns  of  extending  the  slip  to  the  river'.s  edge. 

Our  engineer,  Mr.  John  Walker,  was  detailed  for 
service  on  the  Henry  Jieed,  to  clean  her  up  and  prepare 
her  for  the  Upj>er  Congo. 

One  Soudanese  and  one  Zanzibari  died  to-day. 
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1887.         April  27?//.^TInrtecn  Znnzi)>aris  and  one  Soudanese, 
Apnizr    f^f    thiise   left   Kcliiiid  fi-cm  illnes«,    at  stntionK  on  the 
KiD.hft«,i.  ^^.j^^,  jj^^^^^,  arrivt'd.     They  report  having  .sold  their  rifles 
ami  sapper's  tools  I 

Aprtf  'JHM.— Struck  famp  and  nian-lied  Kxpedition 
overland  to  Kiii«ha,ssa  tluU  I  might  personally  super- 
intcud  launehing  of  hull  of  steamer,  Florida^  which  we 
hope  to  i\iy  the  ilay  after  to-morrow,  when  the  ship  is 
finished.      We  are  being  ii<>.spital>ly  entertained  mean- 
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while  by  Mr.  Antoinc  Oreslioff,  of  tlie  Dutch  Company, 
and  Mr.  Swinlmrue  of  the  Sanford  (Nmipany. 

April  '2\}t/i.  In  ramp  at  KinshnHHa.  under  the  baobabs. 
The  steamers  StaaUy  and  Ifetin/  Iieed,  to\\ang- barge 
En  Avant  afrivcd. 

April  :iOfh. — The  hull  of  the  Florida  waa  launched 
tliis  morning.  Two  hundretl  men  pulled  her  steadily 
over  the  extended  slip  into  the  river.  She  was  tlien 
taken  to  the  lauding-plare  of  the  Dut4:h  C'ompany  and 
ftistenecl  to  tlie  steamer  Stanley. 
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ch  officer  was  furnished  with  the  plan  of  enibarka-  iss?. 
tion,  aud  diieeted  to  Ijegiii  work  of  loading  the  steamers  ;^''"'  * 
according  to  programme.  Knaba.. 

Tlie  followiiifi  ordei-s  were  also  issued  :— 


Tbe  Offirers  coirnnanding  conii>nnit«t  in  tiiJs  Expedition  are — 

E.  M.  Bftrttclot  .  Mrijor  .  •  No.  1,  Roii<1anefi«>. 

Vii'.  G.  Stairs  .  .  Captain  .     „    2,  Zonzibaris. 

It.  a  Nel50D  .....  .         .     „   3 

A.  J.  Moiiuti'iu-y  Jcph&on        „  .        ,     „   A         „        ' 

J  B.  Ja!ne*oii  ■         ■        „  .         •     i,    6  » 

John  Rosd  Troup    .         .        „  .         .     „    6  „ 

T.  H.  Parke   .         .         .  Captain  and  Surgeon  „    7,  SoinaliH  and 

Zanzibarifl. 

Mr.  William  Bonny  takes  charge  of  trannipcrt  and  ridin^r  nnimalB  and 
Uvt'  ttoek,  aud  aj-sistg  Surgtiiu  Parke  wlien  noccesar;. 

*'  Each  officer  is  personally  responsible  for  the  good 
l)ehaviour  of  his  company  and  the  condition  of  arms  and 
accoutrements." 

"  Officers  will  inspect  fref|uently  cartridge-pouches  of 
their  men,  and  keep  record  to  prevent  sale  of  ammu- 
nition to  natives  or  Arabs." 

*'  For  trivial  offences — a  slight  corporal  punishment 
only  can  tie  inflicted,  and  this  as  seldom  as  possible. 
Officers  will  exercise  discretion  in  this  matter,  and  en- 
deavour to  avoid  ii-riiating  the  men,  l)y  being  too 
exacting,  or  showing  nnneeeseary  fussiness." 

*'  It  nas  been  usual  for  me  to  be  greatly  forbear- 
ing— let  the  rule  be,  three  jmrdons  for  one  punirih- 
ment." 

"  Officers  will  please  remember  tliac  the  labour  of  the 
men  is  .severe,  their  burdens  are  heavy,  the  climate  hot, 
the  marches  fatiguing,  and  the  rations  pt>or  and  often 
scanty.  Under  such  (Mmditious  human  nature  is  ex- 
tremely susceptible,  thercf(>re  punishments  shouM  be 
judicious,  not  vexatious,  to  prevent  straining  patience 
too   much.       Nevertheless   discipline   must   l>e   taught, 

and    when     necessarv   enforced   ior    the    general   well- 
it  o 

being." 

*'  Serious  offences  affecting  the  Expedition  generally 
will  l)e  dealt  with  by  me." 

VOU    T.  H 
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1887.  "  While  on  shipboard  one  officer  will  be  detailed  to 
rt!l"*.I!!  Perform  the  duties  of  the  day.  He  must  see  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  rations,  ship  cleaned,  and  that  no  fighting 
or  wrangling  occurs,  as  knifing  soon  follows  unless 
checked,  that  the  animals  are  fed  and  watered  regularly. 
For  all  petty  details  apply  to  the  senior  officer,  Major 
Barttelot." 


CHAPTER  V. 


FROM   STANLEY    POOL  TO   YAMBUVA. 

Upper  Congo  Bcenerjr— Acddeiit  1o  the  I'eaet — Steamerft  reach  Kimpoko 
— Colltcting  fuel — The  good-far- nothing  /'o^'-e  -The  Sfutiley  in 
trouble — Arrival  at  Bololx)  -Tho  Relief  Expedition  armnged  in  two 
cohiniDH— Miijor  Hiirtteh»t  oinl  Mr.  jHinexon  cbuiiten  fur  coiTimaiid  of 
Hear  Colnmii  —Arrival  at  Ennalor  and  Hanguta  Stations — The 
Ctisoko  Tillages:  Daruti  deserts  tifr— Arrival  at  ^ambuya. 

As  I  have  already  expatiatetl  at  larj»e  upon  the  (loscrip-  jt.y  J. 
tion  of  scenes  of  the  Upper  Congo,  I  intend  to  expunge  v^i*tt 
altogether  any  impressions  made  on  uh  according  to  our  ^'*''^**' 
varying  nuKwls  durinjj  our  river  voyaj^e  of  alMiiit  1100 
miles  to  Yanjbu^a.  I  will  confiue  niyaelf  to  the  iii- 
cidentfl. 

The  (lays  passed  quickly  enough.  Their  earlier  hours 
presented  to  us  every  morning  panoramas  of  forest-himl, 
and  myriaJa  of  forest  isles,  and  broad  (-hauucla  of  ilead 
calm  water  su  boshoue  by  the  sun  that  tlioy  resemlilud 
rivers  of  Ljuicksilver.  lu  general  one  might  well  have 
said  that  they  were  exceedingly  muuotonous.  tlmt  is  if  the 
traveller  was  moving  upward  day  liy  day  past  the  same 
scenes  from  such  a  distance  us  to  lose  pcn-cption  of  the 
details.  But  we  skirted  <)ne  bank  or  the  other,  or 
steered  dose  to  an  island  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  deep 
water,  and  therefore  were  saved  from  the  tedium  of  the 
monotony. 

Seated  in  an  easy-chair  scarcelv  40  foet  from  the 
shore,  every  revolution  of  the  pntpeller  caused  us  to  see 
new  features  of  fnliage.  Imnk,  trees,  shrubs.  j)lants,  buds 
and  blossoms.  We  might  }»e  indiH'erent  to,  or  ignorant 
of  the  eharacter  antl  \  irtues  of  the  several  phint-s  and 
varied  vegetation  we  saw,  we  might  have  no  iut^^rest  in 


1887.  tiny  portion  of  the  shore,  hut  we  certHinly  forgot  the 
•**^  *'  Iftpi^e  of  time  while  t)h8erving  the  tmtward  fomis,  and 
Cau£D  were  often  kindletl  into  livelier  interest  wljenever  an 
inhaliitant  of  the  air  or  of  the  water  appearetl  in  the 
field  of  Wsion.  Tliese  delightful  views  of  perfec^tly 
calm  waters,  and  vivid  green  forej<rs  with  every  sprig 
and  leaf  still  as  death,  and  aimont  unl)i*oken  fnmt  line 
of  tiiiok  leafvlmsji  sprinkled  witli  hutterflies  and  moths 
and  insect^**,  ami  wid**  nvers  (if  shining  water,  will  renniin 
lunger  in  our  niin*ls   than    the   stormy   aspeetj^  which 
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Bturbed  the  extjuisite  repose  of  nature  almost  every 
af^rnrton. 

Frnm  the  middle  uf  March  to  the  middle  of  May 
wa«  tlie  rainy  season,  and  dailv,  »oon  after  2  P.M., 
the  sky  betokened  the  appriwirli  of  a  lowering  tempest ; 
the  sun  was  liidden  by  the  dark  portents  of  .niorms.  and 
soon  after  the  tliun<ierlM)lt.s  rent  the  gl<x>in,  lightning 
blazed  through  it,  the  rain  poured  with  tntpiral  cojiinus- 
ness,  and  general  misery  previiilcd  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night  followed. 

Nature  and  time  were  at  their  liest  for  us.  The  river 
was  neither  too  higli  nor  too  low.     Were  it  tlie  former 
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we  shoulii  lirtve  had  tlie  tliffii^ulty  of  firi'^'uf^TiDinumlated 
grounii :  hml  it  liceii  the  latter  we  shouhF'hvtve  been 
tediously  tkhiveil  hv  tlie  slmllows.     We  were  tiermitted 

^  •■  -■  r         ■ 

to  Steer  generally  about  40  yanls  from  the  lefr'bauk, 
and  to  enjoy  without  int^jpruptioii  over  1000  niilfV'of 
changing  hues  and  forms  of  vegetable  life.  which'/rtL 
tlieir  variety,  greenness  of  venhire,  and  weallli  and  seent-- 
of  flowei-s,  the  worlil  cannot  e(|iial.  Tornadoes  were  rare* 
during  the  gieatei-  portion  of  the  day,  whereby  we  e.HiJi])ed 
many  termrs  and  perils;  they  fKxnirred  in  the  evening 
or  the  niglit  oftener.  when  we  should  be  safely  moored  t« 
the  shore.  Mosijuitoes.  gadflies,  tsetse  and  gnats  were 
not  so  vicious  as  ffirmerly.  Far  more  than  half  the  jour- 
ney was  completed  before  we  were  reminded  of  their 
existence  Ijy  a  few  incorrigible  vagi-aiits  of  each  species. 
The  pugnacious  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  were  on  this 
occasion  well-ljehavol.  The  almngines  were  mt-xlcst  in 
their  expectations,  anil  in  many  instances  tlicy  gave 
goats,  fowls,  and  eggs,  banamus  and  plantains,  and 
were  content  with  "  chits  "  on  Mr.  John  Rose  Troup, 
who  would  follow  us  later.  <_Jur  health  was  excellent, 
indeed  remark«l>Iy  good,  compared  with  fonner  expe- 
riences;  whetlier  the  English  were  better  adapted  phy- 
sically, or  whether  they  tleclined  to  yield,  I  know  not, 
but  1  had  fewer  complaints  on  this  tliun  on  any  previoua 
expedition. 

On  tlie  1st  of  May  the  stiirt  up  tlic  Congo  w»ls  com- 
menced with  the  dejMirture  of  the  Jffury  Reed  and  two 
barges,  with  Tippu-Tib  and  OG  followei-s  and  :15  of 
our  men.  Soon  after  licr  followed  the  StmiUtf  and  her 
consort  the  Fhn'ffo,  with  3:^G  people,  l)esides  C  donkeys, 
and  cargoes  of  goods ;  and  half-an-hour  lat^^r  the 
Peare  attempted  to  follow,  with  ['65  passengers  on 
board  ;  but  the  gooil  wishes  of  the  people  on  shore  had 
scarcely  died  away,  and  w^e  were  breasting  the  rapid 
current,  when  her  rudder  snapped  in  two.  Her  captain 
commanded  the  anchors  to  be  dropped,  which  happened 
to  be  over  excee<lingly  rugged  ground  where  the  current 
was  racing  six  knotjs.  The  boat  reelml  to  her  l)eam  ends, 
the  chains  tore  her  deck,  and  an  the  anchors  could  not 
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be  lifte<l,  b^;i^  foul  among  the  rofka  below,  we  had  to 
cut  ours^lTfe.'+  rfM>Re  ami  t(»  return  To  Kin^hasRa  landing- 
place.  ■Cift'ptiiin  Whitley  and  Mr.  Da\nd  Charters  the 
engiri&er  set  to  to  repair  the  rutlder,  and  at  8  p.m.  their 
taftfe-yva-s  fonipleterl. 

;'•,  l^e  next  nutrning  we  had  letter  fortune,  and  in  due 
..ttriiewe  reached  Kimjxjko  nt  the  head  of  the  Pool,  where 
'.£he  otlier  steamers  awaited  us. 

The  Pi-air  led  the  advance  up  river  on  the  3rd  ;  but 
the  Stanhy  drew  up,  ptuised  us.  and  readied  t-anip  an 
hour  anil  a  lialf  nlieml  (if  us.  The  //frity  Rt;<<!  wats  last 
because  of  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  her  captain. 

The  Peace  was  sptusnunlie.  She  steamed  well  for  a 
short  time,  then  suddenly  slackened  speed.  We  waited 
half  an  hour  furannther  spurt.  Her  Imiler  wasaayatem 
of  coiled  tuljes,  and  her  propellers  were  enclosed  in  twin 
cylindriial  shells  under  the  stern,  and  i-etpiiied  to  lie 
driven  at  a  furious  rate  befure  any  speed  could  be 
obtained.     She  will  prolwbly  give  us  great  tixiuble. 

As  s4M>n  as  we  lampcd,  which  we  generally  did  about 
3  P.M.,  eaih  oHicer  mufitert't.l  his  men,  for  wood  cutting 
for  the  morrow's  fuel.  This  was  sometimes  very  hard 
work,  and  continued  for  hours  into  the  night.  The 
w<^Kxl  of  dead  trees  re<|uired  to  besought  by  a  number  of 
men  and  couveyetl  to  the  landing-place  for  the  cutters. 
For  such  a  steamer  as  the  Stanhfi  it  would  require  fifty 
men  to  search  for  and  carry  wood  for  <juite  two  hours  ; 
it  would  require  a  dozen  axemen  to  cut  it  up  into  30-inch 
length-s  for  the  grates.  The  Pfare  and  Itt'itn/  Reed  re- 
quired half  as  many  axes  and  an  equal  amount  of  time  to 
prepare  their  fuel.  It  must  then  be  stored  on  board  the 
steamei's  that  no  delay  might  take  place  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  this  requii-ed  some  mure  work  before  silence, 
wiiiuh  befits  the  night,  could  be  obtained,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  fires  were  blazin«  to  afford  li^ht,  and  the 
noise  of  cmshing,  cutting,  and  splitting  of  logs  continued 
merrily. 

The  good-for-nothing  Pencf  continued  to  provoke 
U8  on  the  4th  May.  She  was  certainly  one  of  the 
slowest    steamers   any   shipbuilder   couKl    build.      We 
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halted    every   forty-five    minutes    or  8o    to    '*  oil    up,"     i887. 
ami  soIllftillH^■*  liml  to  luiU  U*  rlenr  *)ut   the  cylintlere  of    ^*y^ 
the  pnjpellerji,  ha*!  to  st4>p  t^)  raise  steam,  to  liavc  the    cm^ 
grate  cU'are*!  nut  of  chanroal.  while  five  minutes  after 
raising  steam  up  to  (JO",  slir  fell  to  40' ,  nml  then  35^,  and 
the  poor  miserahle  thing  rinate<l  <lo\vn  stie^im  at  the  rate 
of  a  knot  an  hour.      \Vc  lost  seven  days  at  Stanley  Pool 
through  her ;  a  day  was  lost  when  the  rudder  Iiroke ; 
we  were  fated  to  be  belated. 

The  next  day,  the  5th,  we  made  fast  to  the  landing- 
place  of  Mswata.  Tlio  Major  ami  I)r.  I'arke  liad  arrive<l 
four  days  previouHly.  They  had  prepared  (juantities  of 
fuel,  and  had  piirc.ha-sed  a  large  pile  of  pixivisions — 
loaves  of  breivl  fmm  tlie  manioc  root  and  Iiuliau 
com. 

On  the  (ith  the  Major  ami  Ids  companions  received 
orders  to  injinl^  tlieir  men  to  Kwamouth.  and  await  the 
steamer.  The  Sftin/t'i/  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bolobo, 
delmrk  her  passengerr*.  and  descend  to  Kwamouth  to 
convey  Harttdot  and  men.  wliUe  we  reorganized  com- 
panie.s  at  B4>]obo. 

On  the  7th  we  observed  the  Stanlei/  steamer  ashore 
on  the  left  bunk  near  C'humbiri.  and  proceeding  to  her 
to  inijuire  into  the  delay  discovered  that  ahe  was  badly 
injured  by  running  on  a  r<x'ky  reef.  The  second  section 
had  been  pierced  in  four  separate  places  and  several 
rivets  kn»»ckcd  imt  and  others  louseued.  We  therefore 
set  to  with  the  euj^aueers  of  all  the  (►ther  steamers  to 
repair  her,  but  Messi-s.  Charters  and  Walker,  botli 
Scotchmen,  were  the  most  effective  at  the  re[)aiix  We 
cut  up  some  oUl  sheet  inm  oil  drum.s,  funned  plates  of 
them,  and  screwed  tliem  in  from  the  outside,  Tiiis  was 
a  very  delicate  labour,  reipiiring  patience  and  nicety  of 
touch,  as  there  were  two  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and 
the  screws  re<jnired  to  be  felt  to  place  the  nuts  on,  as 
well  as  the  punching  of  holes  thr<:)ugh  the  bottom  of  the 
steamer.  I'he  engineer  was  up  to  his  waist  in  water,  and 
striking  his  ciusel  through  an  element  that  liroke  the  blow, 
then  there  wa.sthe  preparation  of  the  plate  to  cnrrc8pon<l 
with   the  holes  in  the  steamer,  spreading  the  minium, 
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then  a  layer  of  (.•anviii*,  arid  miother  layer  of  minium. 
When  everything  was  ready  fur  fixing  the  iron  plate,  a 
diver  was  sent  down,  tlie  iron  plate  with  its  canvas  jmti-li 
and  minium  layei-s  ixx  one  hand,  ami  the  end  of  a  string 
attaclie<l  to  a  hole  in  the  plate  in  tlie  otlier  liand.  The 
diver  tnit-side  had  to  feel  for  the  correspiinding  liole  in 
the  Ktejimer,  and  the  engineer  up  to  his  hips  in  water 
within  the  hold  felt  for  the  end  of  the  twine,  which 
wlien  found,  was  drawn  in  gently,  and  the  plate  oarcfully 
guided,  or  the  holt  waft  slipped  in,  and  the  engineer  plaeed 
the  nut  on.  For  horn's  this  tedious  work  went  on,  and 
by  evening  of  the  7th,  ttne  large  rent  in  the  steel 
hull  had  lieen  i-epaired ;  the  8th  and  Otii  were 
pa.ssed  before  the  steamer  wa.s  al>le  to  contirme  her 
voyage. 

On  the  10th  the  Stanlt'i/  caught  the  asthmatic  Pmce 
up,  aud  passed  us  in  company  with  the  JJmn/  Eeed. 
A  few  hours  later  the  Pnut  sulked  altogether,  aud 
declined  to  proceed.  <  h)iy  30  lb«.  steam  couiil  be 
maintained.  We  were  therefore  compelled  to  make  fast 
to  the  sliure.  At  tliis  perit)d  Mr.  Clmrtei-s"  face  possessed 
more  interest  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  We 
hung  on  his  words  as  though  they  were  decrees  of  Fate. 
He  was  a  sanguine  and  i^heeiful  little  man,  and  he 
comforted  us  exceedingly.  He  was  sure  we  would  arrive 
in  Bolnbo  in  good  time,  though  we  ditl  not  appear  to  be 
proceeding  very  rapiilly  while  tied  to  the  shore. 

The  next  day  we  tried  again,  starting  at  4  a.m., 
resolved  to  distinguish  ourselves.  For  an  liour  the 
Pt'inr  behaved  nobly,  but  finally  .^lie  showetl  symptoms 
of  relapse.  The  steam  descended  lower  and  lower,  and 
coidd  not  retain  5  ll>.s.,  and  we  tlierefore  cast  anchor.  At 
10  A.M.  the  t'a.'<e  appearing  hopeless,  1  dcspatciied  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  whale  lioat  to  obtain  a-ssistam-e  from  the 
Jf4'niy  Ut't'fl,  and  at  eight  at  night  she  aj>[)eared  and 
anchored  sixtv  yai-ds  tVtmi  us.  and  all  the  dav  we  had 
been  idly  watching  the  dark  brown  current  flow  !>y, 
anchored  in  midstream  at  least  500  yards  fnim  either 
shore  or  island,  seeing  nothing  but  hippopotami,  gnissy 
clumps,  weeds,  and  debris   of  woods  Hoatiug  by.     On 
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the  12th  we  arrived  ignomiuiouslv  at  Bulobo  iu  tow  of     imi. 

^\         II  If       I  '  Wav  12. 

the  nenrtf  Heetl. 

Wheu  the  traveller  reacha?  llyauzt  .su(^li  a  thing  a«  cojjo. 
famine  is  scarcely  possilile,  and  one  of  the  l)eHt  river 
ports  for  aljuudaure  ami  variety  of  foixl  18  B<.)lobo. 
Here,  then,  after  i-eachiiiji  a  viir^trirt  where  the  people 
could  recuperate  and  forget  the  nuHeriea  of  limited 
rations  endured  since  leaving'  liiikungu.  wan  the  place  to 
form  the  Itelief  Expedition  iut^i  rwo  columns. 

It  was  decided  that  as  the  foive  could  not  be  trans- 
ported ou  one  vuva«^e  to  the  I'pper  Congo,  that  the 
healthiest  men  should  lie  selected  to  prtH*eed  ti>  Vambuya, 
and  that  the  weakly  should  renmiii  in  Holobo  as  a 
portion  of  Major  Barttelot's  column  under  Messrs.  Her- 
i>ert  VV'ard.  and  William  Bonny,  until  the  Shmiei/ 
should  return  from  YamVuiya.  We  had  started  from 
Enorlaud  with  the  cry  of  "urgency"  in  our  ears  and 
memories,  and  it  l>ehoved  us  to  speed  on  as  well  as 
circumstance*  would  permit  in  obe<lience  to  the  net-eaaity, 
trusting  that  the  rear  column  would  be  al)le  to  follow 
on  our  tracks  some  six  or  seven  weeks  later. 

We  accordingly  selected  125  men  who  appeared 
weakest  in  body,  and  left  them  at  Bololto  to  fatten  up 
on  the  liananas  and  oxicllent  native  hread  and  fish  that 
were  ea«ily  piia-urahle  here.  The  Stanlej/  in  the  mean- 
time had  descended  to  Kwamouth  with  Major  Barttelot, 
Dr.  Parke,  and  1 5;^  men. 

The  vexed  tjuerttion  was  also  settled  here  as  to  who 
should  take  charge  of  the  rear  column.  It  being  the 
most  important  post  next  to  mine,  all  eyes  were  natu- 
i"ally  directed  to  the  senior  officer,  Major  Barttelot.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  led  a  column  of  a  thousiuid  men  from 
Kosseir  on  the  Ked  Sea  to  Keueh  on  the  Nile,  and  that 
he  had  distinguisheil  himself  in  Afghanistan  and  in  the 
Soudan  Campaign.  If  these  faets  were  true,  then  un- 
doubtedlv  he  was  the  fittest  offi<-er  lor  the  otfice  of 
conunandiug  the  rear  column.  lhu\  there  l»eeu  a  |>erson 
ofwpial  rank  with  h'liu,  I  should  ct^rlainly  have  de]p- 
gatj^'d  thLs  cliargc  to  another,  not  iMjcau.se  of  any  known 
unlitness,  but  because  he  wa^  so  eager  to  act^ompany  the 
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Ivance  column,  un  retleetmg  on  tJie  capacities 
runk  iif  t!ie  other  gentlemen,  ami  their  eagerness  being 
too  well  known  Uj  me,  I  informed  the  Major  that  I  could 
not  really  undertake  the  responsihiliry  of  appointing 
youthful  lieutennnt.s  U\  fill  a  {Mist  that  devnlve<l  on  him 
liy  rauk,  experience,  and  reimtatinn. 

'*  One  more  steamer  like  the  Staniet/  would  have 
done  it,  Maj'>r,  completely."  I  said,  clieerfully,  for 
the  young  otiirer  was  sorely  depressed.  **  Only  125 
men  and  a  airgo  of  goods  left  of  the  Expedition.  All 
the  rest  are  on  hoanl  conifnrtaMy.  If  you  can  iliscover 
some  better  person  than  yourself  (<t  take  y<uir  ]>laee 
between  here  and  Yunibuya,  I  w<kul<l  ghidly  know  him. 
I  hope  you  will  nrtt  tnke  it  too  much  to  heart  For 
what  does  it  matter  alter  all  ':  You  who  bring  np  the 
rear  are  as  much  entitled  to  credit  as  we  in  the  advance. 
If  Tipjui-Tib  will  (uilv  he  faithful,  you  will  only  be  six 
wt^eks  hfhirid  us,  and  you  may  overtake  us,  for  we  shall 
be  naturally  delayed  a  great  deal,  finding  the  track  ami 
luiring  <mr  way  through  nil  kinds  nf  obstacles.  You 
will  follow  an  indicated  path,  niid  fn.'<|ucutly  you  may 
be  alile  to  make  two  of  our  marches  in  one  day.  If 
Tippu-Tili  does  not  jftin  us.  you  will  he  master  <»f  your 
own  column,  and  you  will  be  MimrfUpieil  with  your  ta.sk 
that  the  days  will  slip  by  you  fast  enough.  And  I  tell 
you  another  thing  for  your  comfort,  Major:  there  is 
plenty  of  work  ahead  of  us,  wherein  3'ou  shiill  have  the 
moat  important  part.  Now  tell  me,  who  would  you 
wish  for  vour  secojid  i  " 

'*  Oh,  1  would  rather  leave  itT>o  you." 

"  Nay,  I  would  prefer  you  would  seleet  some  one  fi-iend 
as  your  companion,  to  share  your  hopes  and  thoughts. 
We  all  of  us  have  our  pnrtialitios,  you  know." 

**  Well,  then,  I  choose  Jameson." 

"  Very  well.  Mr.  .bmiewm  shall  be  appointe<l.  I  will 
speak  to  him  myself  I  will  then  leave  Mr.  Rose  Troup, 
who  is  a  capital  fellow,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  and 
yoimg  Ward  and  R>nnv.  B4)th  Tniup  and  Wanl  speak 
Swahili,  and  they  will  be  of  vast  service  tti  you." 

In  this  manner  the  nuitter  was  arranged,  and  on  the 
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15tli  of  May  tlie  flotilla  rcHumed  the  up-river  voyage,     isw. 
o«rivi'ying  oil   pei-Mous  of  the  Expedition,  acd  Tippu-   **'y '*• 
Tib  M\<\  ninety  *>f  his  fiiilc>wcrs.  (_*^n^ 

We  nuule  a  fair  journey  on  tlie  16th,  the  repairs  on 
the  Pi'ncf  having  <;reatly  ini|>roved  her  rate  of  progi'e^w, 
and  on  the  IDlii  umde  fast  to  the  shore  near  the  Baptist 
Mission  of  Lukolela.  thou^di  the  Stanlet/  did  not  make 
her  appenrHnce  until  late  on  the  1 9th. 

We  halted  rni  the  20th  at  Lukidela,  to  purchase  food 
for  our  journey  to  E(iuator  Station,  ami  we  were 
extremely  grateful  for  the  kind  hospitality  shown  to  us 
by  the  missionaries  at  this  station. 

On  the  24th  of  May  we  arrivetl  at  Eipiator  Station, 
now  owned  by  Hr'  Siinf<ird  t'rmipaiiy,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  R  J.  (ilavc,  a  yniing  and  rlever  York- 
shireman.  C^ipt^in  Van  (lele  was  also  liere,  with  five 
Houssa  wildiers  hitelv  returned  frnni  a  futile  t^fft»rt  to  as- 
eend  tlie  Mobangi  higher  than  Mr.  Greafell,  tiie  mission- 
ary, had  succeeded  in  doing  some  months  previously. 

We  reached  Bangala  Station  on  the  HOth  May.  This 
place  was  now  a  very  large  and  prosperous  settlement. 
There  was  a  garrison  of  sixty  men  and  two  Krupps,  for 
defonco.  Bncks  were  niade,  (»f  excellent  <]unlity  ;  40.000 
ha<i  already  bet'n  manufactured.  Tiie  establishment  wa.^ 
in  every  way  very  creditable  to  C'-entral  Africa.  The 
chief,  Vhu  Kirkhoven.  wa.s  absent  at  Langa-Langa.  He 
.Imd  lately  succeetled  in  releasing  twenty-nine  Houwia 
jldiers  fmm  .slavery.  During  the  escape  ofDeauc  from 
Stanley  Fulls,  these  Hiius-sas  had  prcfi[>itntely  retreated 
into  a  canoe,  and  had  tiitattMl  as  fur  as  L'pottt  when  they 
were  captured  as  runaways  by  the  natives  of  the  district 

Am»)ng  otlicr  good  ijiialities  of  Bangala,  there  is  a 
never-faiiing  supply  of  fotKb  The  station  possessed 
130  goats  and  a  couple  of  liundred  fowls,  wliich  supplied 
the  officers  with  fresh  eggs.  Ten  acres  were  green  with 
a  promising  rice  crop.  The  oftii'ers  en  j<*yed  wine  of  palm 
and  banana,  and  fermente<l  beer  made  of  sugar-cane, 
and  exceedingly  potent  T  found  the  latter  to  Ije. 

At  Biuigala  I  instructed  Major  Barttelot  to  proceed 
with  Tippu-Tib  and  party  direct  to  Stiinley  Falls,  having 
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first  taken  out  thirty -five  Zanziharis  from  the  boats,  and 
replaced  them  with  fnrty  Simdanese.  tluit  none  of  the 
cSn^,    ZniiziliHi-iH  uii^ht  l>e('ome  ac<juuint,e<l  with  the  fact   that 
Sttiutey  Falls  was  Imt  a  few  Hays*  march  from  Yamhuya. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  irrefruhuities  ii»  the 
behaviour  of  the  steamer  Sf/uthy.  wlii<li  \*y  some 
mysterious  maiio&u\Tes  disappeared  amid  intricate 
pannapes,  on  the  plea  that  sutiicient  fuel  of  a  ri^ht 
ouulity  cuiiUl  he  fomul,  we  steamed  up  to  the  Aruwimi 
River  witlioiit  any  incident,  and  arrived  at  our  aueient 
camp,  (fpptisite  ilic  Fiasoko  villagej*.  on  June  l*2tli. 

The  Biiscikn  were  the  countrynicii  nf  Barirti.  or 
*'  Gunp)wder."  who  had  been  c^iptured  by  Kuremu  when 
a  child,  ill  ISHH,  and  had  licen  taken  to  England  liy  Sir 
Francis  do  \\  intnn,  witli  a  view  of  impressing  on  him 
the  superiority  of  civilized  eustxjms.  From  Sir  Francis 
care  Baruti  passeil  iiitn  mine,  and  here  mc  Averc  at  hist 
in  view  of  Ins  natal  village  ami  tribe,  from  which  he  had 
been  absent  six  vears. 

SeeinjE;  Biu'uti  eyeing  with  excessive  interest  the  phtee 
of  his  birth,  he  was  enciiuragi?<l  hy  me  to  hail  the 
Basoko.  and  invite  them  to  visit  us.  My  previous 
attempts  at  winning  the  confidence  of  these  forest 
natives  \uu\  beon  failures,  though  in  time  I  was  sure 
there  would  be  no  difficulty.  For  a  long  period  it  had 
been  an  interesting  (juestion  to  me  why  abuHgines  of 
the  forest  were  mon^  intractable  an<l  coy  than  natives  of 
the  open  countrv.  The  same  methods  had  been  applied, 
the  dangling  of  some  bright  or  gaudy  article  of  darter, 
the  strings  of  beads  of  dazzling  colour,  suspended 
patiently,  the  artful  speech,  the  alhiring  smile  and 
gesture,  ail  were  resnrtcd  to  for  long  Imurs,  but  always 
emiiiig  witii  disappuintnient  and  p<>st[>onement  to  a 
more  leisurely  iMu-a-sion.  But  the  reason  is  that  the 
forest  lias  iM-en  always  a  handy  fa.stne.ss  for  retreat, 
the  suspicion  »»f  tlie  stnmger,  an<l  the  convenient  depth 
of  traekless  wocmIs  plead  strongly  against  some  indefinite 
risk.  The  lejist  advance  muses  a  precipitate  backward 
movement  uniil  he  gains  the  hmits  of  tlie  forest,  and 
then  he  stantls  to  take  a  last  survev,  and  finallv  dis- 
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appears  into  the  gloom  with  au  air  of  "  It  wun't  do,  you     ism. 
know  ;  yon  fnn't  ciime  over  ine."     When^as  in  tiie  open    Jo^*  ^2. 
country  the  nati\  e  has  generally  some  i'oi«;n  of  vantage,    c^J. 
some  eminence,  a  tree  or  an  ant-hill,  fj-oni  the  ereat  of 
whif;h  he  has  taken   Iii.s  olwervations,  anti   Ueen  warned 
and  informed  of  the  eharacter  of  tlie  rftraugera,   in   the 
forest   the   stranger   meets   the   tenant   of    the   woods 
abruptly ;  he  iiaa  advanced  out  of  the    unknown,  with 
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purpose  unfiithomed.     Sui-prise  is  in    the  face  of  one, 
terrt^r  marks  the  face  of  the  other. 

Uaruti  hailed,  and  the  oauoes  advanced  towards  us 
witii  a  tediously  slow  pnjcess,  Ijut  finally  they  ap- 
proaehed  within  ea«y  hearing.  He  recognized  some  of 
the  cauue-uien,  and  iidornied  them  that  they  had  no 
cause  for  W'uv.  He  asked  for  a  pei-son  whose  name  he 
uttered,  and  the  wiUl  men  hallooed  the  word  with 
splendid  liuii^-power  acrass  the  river,  until  some  one 
respcmdi'd,  and  embarked  in  a  eanue  and  approached. 
This  tuined  out  to  be  Baniti's  elder  biother.     Baxuti 


IM7.     demaii<Ic4l  to  know  how  his  brother  fared,  after  so  many 

''1°*  ^^'  years  of  ahsonoc.     The  brother  eyed  him  vaauitly,  could 

cSgft.    wt»t  recognize  any  feature  in  Uinu  and  *][runted  his  doul>t. 

Baruti  mentinned  the  name  of  his  parents,  that  of  hia 
father,  and  nfterwnrda  that  of  his  mother.  Gi-eat  in- 
terest now  manifested  it.self  in  his  brother's  face,  and  lie 
skilfully  drew  his  canoe  nearer. 

"  If  you  are  my  brother,  telJ  me  some  incident,  that 
I  may  know  you." 

"  Thou  ha«t  a  soar  on  tliy  arm^there,  on  the  right. 
Dost  thou  not  rememlver  the  eroeodile  t " 

This  was  enough  ;  the  young,  broud-i-heatetl  native 
gave  a  shout  of  joy.  and  roared  out  the  discovery  to  hia 
oountrymen  on  the  further  bunk,  and  Hnruti  for  the  first 
time  shed  tears.  The  young  felhivv  dn-w  near  to  the 
ship,  forgot  his  fears  of  the  strangers,  and  gave  Baruti  a 
frantic  hug.  and  tl»e  other  canoes  advaiieed  to  partieipate 
in  the  joy  of  the  twt)  restored  brothers. 

In  the  evening  Baioiti  w*ls  tftfered  ins  choice  of  staying 
in  Ids  vtlJMge  among  ]iis  trilie.  or  of  following  our 
adventures*;  at  the  mxme  time  he  was  advised  not  to 
leave  us,  as  life  among  the  Basoko  woidd  be  veiy 
insecure  with  the  Arabs  in  such  close  proximity  as 
Stanley  FalU. 

The  lad  apj>eared  to  think  so  too,  and  so  declined  to 
I>e  re.stored  tu  liis  native  land  and  tribe;  but  a  dav  or 
two  after  reaching  Vambuya  he  altered  his  niirul,  vsima 
iut4)  my  tent  in  the  <ieiwl  of  night,  armed  himself  with 
my  Winchester  riHe  and  a  brace  of  Sniitli  and  \Vcs.«on 
revolvei*s.  a  supply  of  riHe  and  revolver  c^irtridgcs,  took 
possession  of  a  silver  roiwl-watch,  a  silver  pedometer,  a 
handsome  belt  with  fitted  pouches,  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and,  possessing  himself  of  a  canoe,  disappeared 
down  river  to  some  parts  unknown,  most  probably  to 
his  tribe.  At  any  rate,  we  }iave  never  seen  or  heard 
of  him  since.     Peace  l>e  with  him  ! 

On  the  1 5th  of  June  we  anived  opjjosite  Yambuya 
villages,  situatetl  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aruvvimi, 
9fi  miles  above  the  conHuence  of  the  Aniwiuii  ami  the 
Congo. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AT  YAMBTTYA. 

We  land  at  Yambnya  villages — The  Stan/eif  leaves  for  Equator  Station — 
Feare  regnrdinn  Major  liarttelot  and  the  Iffnrij  //«»/— Safe  ariiVMl — 
IntitnictJonB  to  Mi^jor  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Janif^on  respecting  tbe 
Rear  Column  —  Major  UftrttetotK  ilotiMs  ufn  to  Tip[ni-Tif»'K  vftod 
faitli— A  long  conveniailon  with  llajcii  Barltelut — Mpnjoraniliinj  for 
tlic  officcFB  of  the  Advance  (.'oluniii — llincjis  of  Liputonant  Stairs — 
Last  night  iit  Vombuya — Stnteiiienti*  us  to  oiir  forces  and  accoutre 
nioiitK. 

Wk  were  now  over  1800  mileafmm  the  sea.  Opponite  to  j^^^^'. 
U8  were  the  villagpH  which  we  hoped,  with  tlie  goodwill  vbiuuij*. 
of  the  natives,  t^i  (M-cupy  teniponii-ily  as  ii  (Icpor  for  the 
men  and  stores  left  at  BoloUo  an<l  Lc'()|io]dville,  125 
men  and  about  600  porter-hwds  of  imju'dimenta  ;  ii'  not 
with  the  nativc-s'  goodwill  hy  fair  piuxhuse  of  the 
privilege,  tlien  by  forec. 

Un  an  exploi-iug  visit  in  1883  I  had  attempted 
to  conciiiate  them  without  any  permanent  result. 
We  had  a  very  serious  object  in  view  now.  In 
proHpective  we  siiw  only  the  distant  porta  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Albert  Nye.uza,  defended  by  men  ever 
casting  anxions  glances  to  every  cardinal  point  of  the 
compass,  expert^int  of  relief,  a«  they  must  by  this  time 
he  well  informed  by  our  couriers  from  Zanziliar  ;  but 
between  us  and  them  was  a  brojid  region  ju.stly  marked 
with  whiteness  mi  the  best  maps  extant.  I-ooking  at 
that  black  wall  of  fnrest  which  had  Iteeu  a  continuous 
Iwink  of  tall  woods  fioni  liololio  hitherto,  except  when 
ilispiirted  by  the  majestic  streams  jxniring  their  volu- 
minous currents  to  the  parent  river,  each  of  us  probably 
had  lii.s  own  thoughts  far  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  tbe 
mind.      Mine   were    of    that    ideal    (iovernoi*    iu   the 
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niHlst  of  Ills  garriaons,  rlieering  and  eiu'.oui*aginfj  his 
valiiiiit  siiMicrs.  pointin^^  with  Imnd  init-stretrluMl  to 
the  (iirwiion  wht'iu-e  the  expertod  relief  wouhl  surely 
H|j|tn)ficii  if  it  were  the  will  of  Gotl.  and  iu  the  <lis- 
tani«  l>eyond  I  wiw  in  my  ininginntion  the  Mahdist 
horde-s  advancing  with  frauti**  ories  and  thrilling 
enthusiasm  cr\*ingout,  "  Yallah,  Yallah."  until  from  end 
to  end  of  the  swaying  lines  the  cry  was  heard  rolling 
through  the  host  of  fervid  and  fanatiial  warritjrs,  and 
on  tlie  other  nides  multitudes  of  savages  vowed  t^jexter- 
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minatiitn  biding  their  time,  and  between  them  and  us 
wai*  this  huge  area  of  che  unknown  without  a  track  or  a 
path. 

Ammunition  wa«  served  out  by  the  captains  of  the 
companies,  nnd  instruelifins  were  issued  to  them  to  have 
et^^m  up  nil  biHinl  their  ivspeetive  steamers  chat  we 
might  fommcnce  the  first  most  important  move  pre- 
parat<u'y  to  mar<'hing  towards  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

At  six  oV-loek  iu  the  uicirninj/  nf  the  1 6th  of  .lune  the 
Peace  glided  fi-om  her  berth  until  she  w*us  abreast  of 
tlje  Stanlet/.  and  when  ne^ir  enough  to  be  hcjird.  I  re- 
quested the  ortii*rs  to  await  my  signal.    Then,  steaming 
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gently  across  the  river,  we  attempted  to  soothe  the  fenrs 
anil  ijuict  the  excitement  of  the  natives  l>y  remaining 
ahretist  of  the  great  crowd  that  stood  upon  the  blutfy  Iwink 
fifty  feet  above  us,regartling  us  with  wonder  and  curioaity. 
Our  interpreter  was  well  aide  to  make  himself  umier- 
stood,  for  tlie  natives  of  the  h"twer  Aruwimi  speak  Imt 
one  language.  After  an  iiour's  interchange  of  compli- 
ments and  friendly  phniKos,  they  were  induced  to  send  a 
few  of  the  lioldest  down  ti>  tlie  river's  edge,  and  by  a 
slight  movement  of  the  helm  tlie  current  pushed  the 
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Steamer  close  to  the  bank,  where  another  hour  was 
passed  in  entreaty  and  coaxing  on  our  part,  denials  and 
refusals  on  the  other.  We  succeeded  in  the  puifhase  of 
one  of  their  knives  for  a  libera!  quantity  of  beads ! 
Encouraged  by  this,  we  commenced  to  negotiate  for 
leave  to  reside  in  their  village  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  price 
in  doth,  beads,  wire,  or  iron,  but  it  was  met  with 
ajnsistent  and  firm  ilenial  for  another  hour. 

It  was  now  nine  tVclntk,  niv  throat  was  diy.  the  sun  was 
getting  hot,  and   I  signalieJ  to  the  steamer  Stanley  to 
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<*onie  across  nn<l  join  us.  i\\n\  wlieii  near  enough,  m-cord- 
iug  to  a^recnieMt,  a  second  signal  tauswl  the  sifjun 
whistles  to  souml.  and  under  cover  of  the  deafenin;:^ 
sountls,  pent  up  as  they  were  l>y  the  h>fty  walls  of  the 
forest,  both  stciiniers  were  steered  tn  ilie  shore,  and  tlie 
Zanziltaris  nud  Sttudiiuese  scramlile^!  up  the  steep  sides 
ftf  tlie  ViluH"  like  nifinkoys,  and  when  the  summit  waa 
gained  iitit  ti  viliat^ei'  was  in  si^jht. 

We  found  Yamlniyn  settlement  to  consist  of  a  series 
uf  villa^jos  <>f  eonieal  huts  extendin^^  along  the  erest  of 
tlie  hunk,  whence  fur-re^icliiug  views  of  the  ^Vruwiuii  up 
and  down  stream  eould  l)e  ohtained.  The  companies 
were  marched  to  their  respective  (juarters.  (Juards 
were  set  at  the  end  of  every  pfith  leading  out.  Some 
of  the  men  were  detailed  to  cut  wo(xI  for  a  palisade, 
others  to  collect  fuel,  and  several  squads  were  de- 
spat^'hetl  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  fitdds  and  their 
locality. 

In  the  fifternoon  two  natives  from  a  village  lielow 
Yand)nyn  made  their  appearance  with  a  Hattering  con- 
fidence ill  tlieir  demeanour.  They  lielonged  to  the  lijiliurn 
tribes,  to  whicli  these  various  fragnirnts  of  tril)es  between 
Staidey  Kails  ami  the  l.ower  Aruwinii  l»elong.  They 
sold  us  a  few  bananas,  were  well  paid  in  return,  and 
invited  to  return  with  more  fond,  and  assurance  was  given 
that  they  need  be  under  uo  alarm. 

(*n  the  next  day  men  were  sent  to  collect  manioc 
fi*om  the  fields,  others  were  sent  to  construct  a  pali.sade, 
a  ditch  was  traced,  workers  were  appointeil  to  dig  a 
trench  fctr  sinkmg  the  st<w:'kade  poles,  woodcutters  were 
sent  to  work  to  prepare  to  load  the  steamers  with  fuel, 
that  with  their  weakened  crews  tbey  might  not  be  sur- 
prised on  their  return  journey  to  the  PimI,  and  every- 
where was  life  and  activity. 

Seveml  captures  were  made  in  the  woo<ls,  and  after 
being  shown  every thiiig,  the  natives  were  supplied 
with  haudfuls  of  beads  to  convey  the  assurance  that 
n<»  fear  ought  to  l>e  entcrtaine<l  of  us  and  no  harm  done 


to  them. 

On  the  1 9th  fuel  sufticient  had  been  cut  for  six  days* 
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Steaming  for  the  Stanlej/  with  which  she  (^ouUl  proceed 
to  E«iuuti)r  Stiition.  A  cheque  was  drawn  for  i^SO  in 
faviiur  nf  rh(^  Captain,  ami  another  for  u  similar  amount 
fur  the  eiiL^iiii/er,  on  Hntistnn,  Bouverie  &  Co.,  and  both 
were  luunled  in  their  pn-senre  U*  Mr.  Juinesnn  to  he 
pre-sented  to  thciu  on  theii'  return  from  Stanley  I'ool, 
provided  they  safely  reached  Yamhuya  uhout  tlie  middle 
of  August  A  valuahle  jewel  was  sent  to  Lieutenant 
Liebrichts  as  a  token  of  my  irreat  regard  for  him 
The  Stanlet/  left  next  morning  with  my  letters  in  the 
Emiu  Relief  Committee. 

The  Peace  was  detiiinud  for  the  sake  of  accompanying 
her  consort,  the  Ihun/  Heeti^  wliich  was  now  hourly 
expectetl  from  Stjinlcy  Kails  ac■c(^rding  to  the  instruc- 
tions ^iveu  to  Major  Biirttcdot,  as  she  ought  to  have 
reached  us  on  the  (yth. 

In  a  wild  country  like  this,  canniUils  in  the  fore^^t  on 
either  haml.  and  thousands  of  slave  raiders  in  sudi  h, 
close  vicinity  as  Stanley  Falls,  we  were  nalundly 
pi-one  to  suspect  the  onurrence  of  serious  events,  if 
one's  expectAtiona  were  not  promptly  and  punctually, 
realized.  Maj(»r  Barttelot  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Aruwimi  on  tlie  1 1th  inst.  in  commnml  of  the  steamer 
Jlenri/  yiV/v/,  convoyinff  Tippu-Tih  and  party  to  a  settle- 
ment fn>m  whicli  an  Kntrlish  commnndaut  and  garrison 
had  been  piecipitatdy  ousted.  True,  the  Amn  chief 
had  been  very  contidcjit  in  his  manner,  ami  earnest  in 
the  assurance  thar  in  nine  days  after  arriving  at  his 
settlement  he  wouhl  present  himself  at  Yambuya  with 
600  cArriers  in  accordam-e  with  his  agreement,  and  I  was 
loth  to  believe  chat  he  was  in  any  way  respotisiblc  for 
this  detention  of  the  Major.  Yet  the  Major  sh<>uld 
have  reached  Stiinley  Falls  on  the  Kith,  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  he  should  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aruwimi  again,  and  on  the  IGth  at  Yambuya;  that 
is,  provided  the  Major  was  gilWl  with  the  spirit  of 
bt^jral  performance  and  permitted  nothing  to  tempt  him 
to  delay.  It  was  now  the  21  at.  The  officers  were  con- 
fident that  nothing  had  occurred  but  the  delays  natural 
to  cin-nmstHnces  of  existence  in   Africa,  but  h<iuily  I 
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1687.     found  myself  straying  tu  tbe  edge  t)f  the  bluff  sweeping 
JooeSl.   j.[jj^,  yi^,^^r  down  rivpr  with  riiy  jjltuss. 

*"  "''■  Un  the  22nd  my  uneusiness  wius  so  great  that  1  penned 
an  order  t-o  Lieuteunnt  Stairs  to  take  fifty  of  the  best 
men,  and  tbe  Mnxini  machine  gtni,  to  proceed  down  river 
on  the  morning  of  the  'ilinl  with  the  Pvace  to  .search  for 
the  Henri/  Reed,  iMu\  if  all  other  eventualities  mentioned 
and  explained  had  not  tninspired  to  prmeed  to  *Stanley 
Falls,  On  arriving  before  this  Hettlenient  if  the  vensel 
was  fteen  at  the  landing-place,  ami  liis  friendly  signalft 
a.**  he  advance^l  were  not  resp(mde<l  to,  he  whs  to 
prepare  everytliing  for  assault  and  re-i^apture  of  the 
steamer,  and  to  hurry  back  to  me  with  the  news  if 
unsuccessful. 

At  5  P.M.,  however,  tbe  Zanzibaris  rang  out  tlie 
•welcome  cry  of  "Sail  ho!"  Unrttelot  waf^  safe,  no 
4iccidci]t  had  occurred.  Ttppu-Tih  bad  not  captured 
the  ves.sel,  the  8oi]danc.**e  iiad  not  mutinied  again.st  the 
Major,  the  natives' had  not  »K.s!iultcil  the  nleepiug  camp 
Jiv  night,  the  steamer  bad  not  been  sunk  l»y  a  snag  nor 
had  she  been  run  ufrround,  and  the  btjat  for  wliii-b  we 
were  m<>rally  responsible  to  the  Mission  was  in  as  good 
order  and  coudititm  as  wlieu  she  left  Stanley  Fool.  But 
in  Africa  it  is  too  wearing  tc>  be  the  \'ictini  of  such 
anxieties. 

The  Major  had  been  simply  dctaitu'il  by  various  mis- 
chances— fighting  witb  natives,  palaver  with  Tippu-Tib 
and  men,  &c-.  Ac. 

Two  tlay^  later  the  steamers  }\tirt'  and  Henn/  Rffd 
were  loadeil  with  fuel  and  desjiatclied  Immewyird  down 
river,  and  we  had  severed  the  last  link  with  ci\ihzation 
for  manv  a  montli  to  conic. 

(.)n  this  day  I  delivered  the  following  letter  of  instruc- 
tions t4)  Maj'>r  Barttelot,  and  ii  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  J.  S. 

Jameson  his  second  in  command. 

JuM  2Mh.  1887. 

7Vj  Major  Bavttklot,  Ac,  &c,  Ac. 

Sib—Ah  the  senior  of  tho>-o  nfficer^  ftceninpauyinn  mo  on  the  Kmin 
PastiH  Relief  Exi>eiiitioii.  \\v  cuuiiniiinl  of  this  iin|)orUnt  po&t  imtnrally 
HpTolves  ou  you.  It  is  alwi  for  tlio  inloresl  of  ihe  Kx;>(;<lition  that  yon 
accept  tiiiB  commuid,  from  the  fuct  that  your  SoiiJuucse  com**        '— ing 
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only  aoUlierc,  and  more  cji|iftlile  of  j.'arripon  dwty  than  the  ZanzilmriB, 
will  be  better  iitilizod  than  on  tlie  road. 

The  stt^mt-r  .Standi/  loft  Yanil-iiya  on  the  22ud  of  this  month  for  v^"^^ 
Slanh\v  PojI.  If  slit-  maAfi  with  no  nii^ehanee  she  oupht  to  be  at 
Le*tT<>l'lvilU-  on  the  "iri'l  ff  July.  In  two  days  luoro  she  will  Iw  hwidwl 
Willi  ftlKnit  50i)  IoihIr  of  tnir  hoi«1p,  which  w^re  left  in  rhnr^^e  of  Mr. 
J.  It.  Tronp.  This  pentleniaii  Mill  iniltark,  and  on  the  4th  of  .Inly 
I  assume  tliat  the  Stanfft/ vi]]  comnK-nce  her  awfnt  of  the  river,  and 
arrive  at  Ik>lobo  on  tiie  fttli.  Fuel  heiiiu  ready,  the  12')  men  in  t-liartre  of 
Mu««rK.  Wan]  ami  Hritiny,  now  »i  HoIiiIni.  will  enilmrk.  mid  the  )«teainer 
will  continue  her  jnnmoy.  Sho  will  he  at  Baiigftla  on  the  19th  of  Jnly, 
and  nrrive  here  on  the  SIrI  of  July.  Uf  eoursc,  the  lownoss  of  the  river 
in  that  month  n^ay  ihOiiy  her  a  few  daya,  bui,  liaviuK  (treat  fontidence  in 
her  captain,  ynu  niiiy  i-frlainly  expert  her  Iwfon-  tlif  lOtli  of  Au(!U8t-* 

It  is  the  non-amval  of  thece  goois  and  men  wliiirh  eoni]iel  nie  to 
atipojnt  you  as  commander  of  this  ]Kist.  But  na  I  phall  shortly  expect 
tnt  arrival  ol"  a  etron;;  rein  forcer  nt-nt  of  mon.t  p-eatly  exeeoling  the 
a<iTanri;  force  which  niui<t.  at  all  hazanU,  i>u»4h  on  to  the  reiwne  of  Kmin 
Pasha,  I  hope  you  will  not  !«  detniin-d  Uinyier  than  a  few  days  after  Iho 
derxirturft  of  the  ^itanl  tf  on  her  Hniil  retur?!  to  Stanley  ?t>ol  in  A«n"-'»t. 

Meantime,  (ending  the  arrival  of  our  men  and  jrmxJa,  it  Whovt*  you 
to  l»e  vury  alert  and  wary  in  the  euniinand  ol"  this  Blockaded  ramp. 
Though  the  ramp  is  favuiirahly  Kittmted  iiiul  n»1nrally  ^troiiK.  a  Ttrnve 
«neiny  w^nild  Rnd  it  no  difRi^uIt  tank  to  fjiptnre  if  the  romniandor  is  lax 
in  diseipline,  vig:our  and  energy.  Xherct'ore  Ifeel  sure  that  1  have  made 
H  wise  choiee  iu  Kolevting  you  to  guard  our  intcreKt^j  here  during  our 
alusenee. 

The  interfists  now  entritsled  to  yon  are  of  vital  importanee  to  this 
Exj«cdition.  Thn  men  ynu  will  eventually  have  under  you  cooeist  of 
more  than  an  entire  third  of  the  Expedition.  The  gootltn  that  will  bo 
brought  up  are  the  currency  needed  for  trauKit  throngh  the  rcKions 
l«eyo»d  the  Lakt-s ;  there  will  lie  a  vast  auhv  of  amrauiiition  and  provi- 
siouH,  which  artr  of  e<^ual  importanoe  to  uh.  The  loaa  of  thew  men  and 
goods  would  1*  eertain  ruin  to  ua,  and  tlie  Advance  Force  itself  would 
need  to  w>heit  relief  iu  its  turn.  Therefore,  weighing  thiB  matter  well.  I 
hope  you  will  Kpare  no  jwiins  In  niaintain  unlcr  and  disdpline  in  your 
camp,  and  niake  your  defences  coinplote,  and  keep  theiLi  in  snch  a  condi- 
tion, that  however  brave  an  enemy  may  i<e  he  can  im»ke  no  impresuion 
un  them.  For  this  latter  puqtose  I  would  reeoriimi-nd  you  to  make  an 
arliticial  ditch  6  feet  wide,  3  feet  ile«pi,  leading  from  the  natural  tlitcili, 
where  thi;  flprmg  is  round  the  stockade.  A  platform,  like  that  on  the 
(tonthcrn  Ride  of  the  camp,  construetod  near  the  eaHtern  as  wl-U  aa 
the  wt;Btern  gate,  would  l>e  of  advantage  to  the  strength  of  the  catnp. 
For  rt'iuemljer,  it  is  not  the  nativci*  alone  who  may  wiwh  to  assail  you, 
hut  the  Anilrs  and  (heir  fullowers  may,  through  gome  cause  or  otiier, 
(|Uiu'rel  with  you  and  a-'^sail  yinir  evuii)>, 

Our  courw*  from  here  will  he  due  east,  or  by  magnetic  compass  east  by 
Bonth  an  near  ns  |MVvBibte.  Certain  marclieH  that  we  may  make  may  not 
exactly  lead  in  th*-  ilirection  aiineil  at.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  aontli-wcKt 
corner  o:  Lake  AlWrt,  near  or  at  Kavalli,  that  is  our  deatiuution.  When 
we  arrive  there  vrc  shall  form  a  strong  ramp  in  tlie  neighlioiirUood, 
launch  our  Iwat,  and  aleer  for  Kilitro,  in  Uuyoro.  to  hear  from  Signor 


*  She  arrived  on  the  14th  of  Augiiat. 
by  ruTUiiiig  on  a  snag, 
t  Tippu-Tib's  ijiJO  carriers. 


Had  been  detained  r  fer  daji 
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18S7. 
Jna*  S-t. 

Tunbn^R. 


Omti.  if  lie  Ik  there,  of  tlie  eotidition  of  Eiiiiti  PoAha.  If  the  latter  is 
alive,  am)  in  Uic  noi^hl'onrhood  of  tlie  Lake,  wc  Hliall  comTnunicato  with 
him,  aiirt  our  after  ootuluct  iiuist  In  ^]iilt<)  liy  ivliat  wc  Kttall  J>oftrn  of  the 
iiitoiitioiiK  4>f  Kiiiiii  PitRha.  W«  may  aii}>un)o  tlmt  wo  shall  not  >>p  longer 
than  a  t'ortiti^Oit  with  him  1>cfore  deoidiag  uo  our  return  towards  the 
camp  alunti  the  paint'  roaii  tnivei-wii  l>y  ii8. 

We  will  endeavour,  hy  hlazing  trees  and  ontting  saplinRn  almip  oar 
roail.  to  leave  sutfiojoiit  traciw  of  the  rente  taken  l»y  ub.  W'c  siirJl  always 
tattc,  l>y  preference,  truek^  leading  caatwaid.  At  all  crossiiigs  where  pathK 
iriterKecrt,  we  shall  hoe  up  and  make  a  hole  a  few  inelies  deep  acrut^K  all 
putli^i  not  used  hy  iis,  Intj-iiies  hlnziiip  trees  when  jjosKiliJc. 

It  may  Imjiiieu,  should  Ti{ipti-Til>  have  sent  the  full  nnmlicr  of  adalta 
promised  by  him  to  me,  viz.,  fiftO  men  (aHe  to  carry  loads),  and  the 
.S^iii^v  haH  arrivr«t  safely  with  the  Vl>  men  left  by  me  at  DoIoIh).  that 
you  will  feel  yuni-seif  snrtieieiitly  eomiMflent  to  march  the  eolunin,  with 
all  the  fujods  lirougliT  hy  the  :Stiin'rt/.  and  those  left  hy  me  at  Ynmhuya, 
jilonK  ihe  road  piirsned  by  me.  In  that  event,  whieh  would  Ix;  very 
deniinihle.  yon  wilt  follow  flosely  onr  route,  and  lefore  many  dayn  *e 
should  nioMt  iisRuredly  niwt.  Np  doubt  yoii  will  find  tiur  IxMiia-s  inlai-t 
and  Htaridin^;,  and  yon  nhould  en^leavuur  to  make  yonr  iiiarrlieK  m  that 
you  eould  uliiise  thc-w  tin  yim  niar(di«l.  liettfr  Kuitles  than  thnne  twuass 
of  our  route  could  not  U-  iiinde.  Tf  you  do  not  meet  thtia  in  the  eour^« 
of  two  day«'  mareh,  jon  may  rest  assured  that  you  ore  not  on  our 
rout^j. 

It  may  liap|)i>ii.  also,  that  thij«(ili  Tippn-Tib  baa  sent  some  men,  he 
luia  not  sent  enou>;h  to  enrry  the  pood«  with  your  own  forre.  In  that 
case  you  will,  of  counw,  use  your  diBtiretion  as  to  what  giMxIs  you  ean 
diHiwuH.'  with  to  enable  you  to  luurch.  For  thia  pur|KJS0  you  Bhould 
fltuily  ynnr  list  attentively. 

iKt.  Ammunition,  twixx^ially  fixeil,  in  most  important. 

2nd.  licadw.  braw  wire,  cowries  and  cloth,  ra'ik  next. 

3rd.  Privrtte  lu^i:a;;['. 

4th-  powder  and  eajw. 

5th.  Euro|»enn  provisions. 

6tli.  Brass  ro<is  a-;  used  4Hi  the  Congo. 

7th.  I'roviKidiiH  irire,  l»cmiK,  \viis.  millet,  biscinti*'). 

Then-font  yon  must  cunsidi-r,  nt'ler  roj>e,  sin-kiii(r.  toolH,  nuch  iw  shovels 
(never  disenrd  an  iixi-  or  bill-honk),  how  many  ^ackti  uf  ]ir<)viKi<>iis  you 
run  distrdnite  amon^  your  men  to  enable  yon  to  mareh— whediei-  half 
yonr  bnusM  rods  in  the  Inixett  eould  ni>t  (:o  nUo,  iind  tlien*  nUi]i.  If  you 
Btill  cannot  march,  tlu-n  it  would  !«■  iK-tter  to  nmke  twti  nmrches  of  six 
miti'it  twice  over,  if  you  jirefer  innrehing  to  staying  for  our  «rriviU,  than 
thmw  too  many  things  away. 

With  the  Sfnulrt/'t  tinal  deimrtupe  from  Yamhiiyu.  yon  nhould  not  foil 
to  Fend  a  rit|Mtrt  to  Mr.  \Villiaiii  MHckitrnnn,  e/o  (*ray,  Dawofl  and  Co., 
13.  Austin  Friars,  I.nndon,  of  what  \ms  lia[i|H*ned  at  your  eamp  in  my 
ftlM*tfn('i\  or  w hen  I  started  away  eastward  ;  whether  you  have  heani  of 
or  from  me  at  all.  when  you  do  eiia'ct  to  hear,  and  «hat  you  puri>v* 
doing.  You  nboidd  aluo  wnd  biiri  n  Into  cnoy  nf  this  ordtr,  that  tlio 
RelietTonunittei*  may  judge  for  themwhes  wficthftr  you  have  acted,  or 
pro|Hiw  to  aet.  judiciously. 

Yntir  i>i-esent  garrison  »liall  conwftt  of  80  ritlew.  and  from  iO  to  tO  Knper- 
numerarics.  The  .V'l'^/^v  i*' to  bring  y<»u  wjlliiri  a  tew  week?*  50  more 
ri(l*w  itiid  7."i  sniicnunneraries,  umhT  Messrs.  Trtuip,  WunJ  him)  Hormy. 

I  aRsm'iate  Mr.  J.  S.  JuniCHon  with  you  at  pn-wnt.  MeMHra.  Troup, 
Ward  and  Uonny,  will  submit  to  your  antliorily.  In  tlie  ordinary  dntiee 
of  the  defence,  and  Uie  eonilunt  of  the  camp  or  of  the  mare^h  llioTii  >' 
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only  Olio  chief,  wlui'Ii  itt  yourst-lf ;  but,  rIiouUI  niiy  vitiil  ste|>  bt'  proixwecl       jgg, 
to  l»e  tukeu,  I  Ijty  you  will  iakv  thr  voire  of  Mr.  Jftiuosoii  altto.     And     ]„„p  24 
wIh'Ii   Mhski-h,  Tnniii  kihI  WanJ  Hit-  luTe,  |»ray  admit  tliem  to  your  .. 
contid^iicf,  and  let  iiu-ni  spoak  frtfly  tlicir  opiiiionB.  liimliuy*, 

I  think  1  liave  writtoii  very  elearly  \\\¥^x\  everytliinp  that  strike*  mc  us 
necessary.  Your  trentimnit  of  thc'  natives,  I  ftn^rgest,  (tliould  d(']>cnd 
entirely  ujx>n  their  oonduct  to  you.  Suffer  Ihcni  to  rrtxini  to  tlir  m-jgli- 
buun'tt^  villajtf'K  in  nc«ci»,  tiiid  if  joii  c«n  in  any  manner  by  mo«lorati«n, 
9UihII  K'f***  occiifiioiiiilly  of  bnihM  rods,  At.,  hustfii  an  ainicnble  intfircouree, 
I  should  rf^oninitnd  you  doinii|;  mo.  I.ri)S('  no  oj']H>rttinity  of  obtaining 
ail  kinds  of  inforiimtiun  rtBjK'cting the  iiativeH,  the  poeitioil  of  the  taHous 
YillaKes  in  your  ncif;hl>oiirh>x)*i,  Ao.,  Ac. 

I  have  tJio  honour  to  lie,  jour  obedient  !<>emiiit, 

KvHBT  M.  Stanley. 
CommandUtg  Eirpedition, 

The  Major  withdrew  Xd  renil  it,  niul  then  requested 
Mr.  .latiiestni  to  make  h  few  copies. 

.\l«>iit  two  o'elfx-k  the  Jlnjor  retumeil  to  me  and 
asked  for  an  interview.  lie  .said  he  desired  to  speak 
with  me  eonceniino;  Tippii-Tih. 

*■  I  Hhtiiild  like  To  know,  sir,  something  more  regard- 
ing this  Aral).  \\  hen  I  wasdehiyed  a  few  (hiv.i  agoat  tlie 
Falls,  you  were  pleased  to  deliver  8<jme  rather  energetic 
orflers  to  Lieutenant  iStJiirs.  It  strikes  me  that  you  are 
exeeetUiigly  suspirious  of  him.  and  if  so,  I  really  eannot 
see  why  y^*"  shijuld  have  any  tiling  to  ili»  with  sueh  a 
man." 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  shall  he  ph^iised  t*j  diseuss  Iiim  with  yoU; 
or  any  other  .sidijeet,'"  1  reijjied. 

"Throe  thiv.s  lief(»re  vour  steamer  was  sifjlited  eoniinjj 
up  river.  1  must  confess  t4)  have  l>een  very  anxious  ahout 
you.  You  were  in  wminiand  of  h  steamer  whirh 
belonged  to  other  parties  to  wliom  we  were  pledged  1*3 
return  her  within  a  lertain  time.  Vtm  liad  a  company 
of  forty  soliliers,  Si>udane8e,  as  your  esft>rt.  The  vessel 
was  well  fitted  atid  in  perfect  order.  We  knew  the  time 
you  ouglit  to  ]»ave  orcupietl,  provided  no  accident 
occurred,  and  as  your  instru<-tiona  were  positively  to 
depart  from  Stjinley  Falls,  as  soon  as  tlie  cow  jiromised 
by  our  friend  Ngnlyema  was  alitmrd.  and  if  she  was  not 
florthcoming  wilhiu  an  hour  you  were  to  slip  away  d(jwn 
river.      Assuming  thai   110  accident  hap»>ened  ami  that 

'u  nl>eyed  orders,  you  should  have  l»een  liere  ou  the 


ny*-  I.  ^Yj^  have  no  telegraphs  hero,  or  jxx^tH.  As  we  could 
gain  no  inielligence  of  you,  my  anxiety  about  you 
erented  ilciulitv*i.  As  one  iluy  after  annther  |»Lsse(l,doubt« 
beeanif  ui.-Uial  dread  that  sinneihinj;  una(.'CM(nntal)le  had 
oecurreil.  Had  you  struck  a  snag,  ruu  agrt)und,  like 
the  Shttt/ty  ami  Roya!  tUd,  a-s  almost  all  rtteaniers  d<», 
had  you  beeu  atisaulted  by  natises  iu  the  uight  like 
Captain  Deaue  in  the  A. LA.  at  Buugu,  had  your 
S<.iudaue8e  mutinied  as  they  thronteued  X*i  do  at  Lukungu, 
had  you  been  shot  as  a  Soudanese  regiment  shot  all 
their  white  officers  in  the  Stiudan  once,  hail  you  been 
detained  by  force  because  Tii>pu-Til>  had  been  over 
persuaded  to  do  by  those  young  iire-eaters  of  Arabs  at 
the  Falls,  had  you  (piarrelled  with  tliose  youn^  fellows, 
the  two  Salims.  as  Stairs  and  Jephsim  did  below  Stanley 
Pool.  If  not,  what  had  occurred.'  Could  I,  could 
anybixly  suggest  anything  else 'r' 

*'  But  I  was  tfbliged " 

*'  Never  mind,  my  tlear  Major,  say  no  mtnc  about  it. 
Don't  think  of  defending  yourself  1  am  not  meutioning 
these  things  to  complain  of  y^nx,  but  rejilying  t^*  your 
question.     All  is  well  that  ends  sat'ely. 

"  Now  as  to  Tippu-Tib.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Tippu-Tib,  but  from  necessity,  for  your  sake  as  well 
as  mine.  lie  claims  tliis  as  his  territory.  We 
are  on  it  as  his  friends.  Supposing  we  had  not  made 
agreement  with  him.  how  long  should  wc  be  left  to 
prepare  for  the  march  to  tlie  Albert,  or  how  l<jng  would 
you  be  permitted  to  remain  here,  before  you  had  to 
answer  the  (juestion  why  you  weie  on  his  territory  ? 
Could  I  po.ssibly  leave  you  here,  with  my  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  capable  of — alone  ?  With  eighty  riHes 
against  pntbably  MOOO,  perhaps  6000  guns  i  Why, 
Slajor,  I  am  surpri.ned  that  you  who  have  seen  8tjinley 
Fails,  and  aome  hundreds  of  the  Ai'abs  should  ask 
tlie  (juestion  ? 

*•  You  iiave  accompanied  Tippu-Tib  and  nearly  a 
humlred  of  his  followers  from  Zanzil)ar.     You  have  seen 
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what  boyish  delight  they  took  in  tlieir  weapons,  their 
Winchesters,  ami  vaUmlife  liiuiltle-IimTt'lkMl  liHos.  You 
know  the  story  "f  Uohik's  ti^hl  iil  StjinUn^  Kjills.  You 
know  that  Tippu-Tih  is  viinlictive,  that  his  Hory  uophows 
woiihl  like  a  \'Vji\\X  iK'Iter  than  peare.  You  know  tlmt 
he  ine(litale<l  wiir  agninsL  the  Congo  State,  and  that  I 
hai]  to  pass  on  a  relief  nii>vsion  through  a  portion  of  his 
territory.  Wliy  how  eim  you — grown  to  the  rank  of 
ilajor — luik  sueli  ijuestious,  or  doulit  the  why  and 
whereibre  of  acts  which  are  as  clear  as  davliglit  ? 

"Uux  transp^jit  the  Sfiuiura  was  in  Zan/ilwr  harliour. 
The  owner  of  this  district,  as  he  calls  himself,  wa«  pre- 
paring munitions  against  all  wliite  men  on  the  (!<nigo, 
resenting  and  resentful.  Would  it  have  heeii  pruflent 
for  me  to  have  left  this  nmn  iti  such  a  state  ?  That  he 
prepared  for  Witr  agJiinsL  the  8tate  did  not  materially 
affect  me,  but  that  he  inletuled  doing  so  while  I  had  to 
pass  through  hit^  territory,  and  in  his  neighhnurhood  on 
a  humane  mission  was  everything.  Tliercfore  I  was  as 
much  interested  in  this  affair  of  pat<!iing  up  a  peace 
between  the  Congo  State  and  King  Leoixjld  ns  Ilia 
Majesty  himself  was.  jiud  more  so  imleed. 

*'And  I  suppose  you  will  ask  me  next  how  does  it 
affect  your  persf)nal  inteivst«  ?  Have  you  not  told  me 
over  and  over  again  that  you  are  burning  to  aecom- 
pany  us,  that  you  wouhl  infinitely  pi-efer  marching  to 
waiting  here?  And  is  it  not  umlcrstiMKl — according 
to  your  letter  of  instnictions — that  failing  Tippu- 
Tibfi  appearance  with  his  600  carriers,  you  are  to 
make  double-stages,  or  triple-stages  ratlier  than  st^iy  at 
Yamlmya? 

"  Li>ok  at  these  pencilled  cahnihuions  on  this  papei* — ■ 
nay,  you  can  keep  it,  if  you  pleji.se.  The}*  represent 
what  you  can  do  with  your  own  men,  and  what  you  can 
do  assuming  that  Tipini-Til»  really  keeps  to  the  letter  of 
his  contriK^t. 

"  Now  I  have  grounded  my  instructions  principally 
on  your  impetuous  answer  to  me  at  Bolobo.  '  By  Jove  I 
I  will  mA  stay  a  day  at  Yambuya  after  I  get  my  column 
together ! ' 


l»o7. 
June  34. 

Y*inbuyii. 


i'Z*. 


•'  See  here  !  The  letter  says — '  It  may  happen  that 
Tippu-Tih  has  stnil  tumw  nuTii.  Imt  not  sent  eiiou^^h  , 
thereiore,  you  know,  u.se  your  discrelion  ;  dispeiiw  with 
No.  7,  provisions,  .surh  an  riee,  l)eaiiK,  peas,  millet, 
biscuits.  8ee  how  ninny  Kucks  of  provisicms  v""  ''**' 
issue  out  t*>  your  men — they  will  eut  them  ftust  enough, 
I  waiTant  you.' 

'  It  goea  on — '  If  you  .still  cannot  nnurh.  then  it 
wouhl  l>c  l)ettcr  to  make  marches  of  six  miles  twice  over 
— that  is,  Ui  go  one  march  of  six  miles,  and  then  return 
to  fetch  another  lot,  and  march  forward  again.  Such  as 
my  work  was  on  tlie  Congo,  when  with  G8  men  I  made 
3;i  round  trips  on  the  stretch  of  52  milea  to  take  2000 
loadK — 5  immense  waggrm.'*  and  make  a  waggon  road, 
building  bridges,  etc'  That  pemiilled  paper  in  your 
hand  itifonn.s  you  how  many  miles  you  can  do  in  this 
liishion  in  si.\  months. 

"But  this  i.s  how  my  pact  with  Tipjju-Tih  att'ects  you 
perHoiinlly.  If  Tippu-Tib  performs  his  oontraet  faith- 
fully, then  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sfanltt/  with  Messrs. 
Ward,  Troup,  and  Boimy,  and  their  men,  you  can  .set 
out  from  Yambuya  within  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps 
overtake  us.  or  on  our  return  from  tl»e  Albert  we  shall 
meet  Iwfore  many  days. 

"  Now  which  would  you  pers(ina]ly  prefer  doing  ? 
Travelling  Imckwnrds  and  forwards  from  lamp  t*i  camp, 
twee,  or  perhaps  thrice,  or  have  Tippu-Tib  with  (»U0 
carriers  to  help  your  200  carriers,  and  march  at  a  .'twing- 
ing pa4*c  thiotigh  the  woods  ou  our  track,  straight  for 
the  Alliert  Nyanza  '{  " 

"Oh,  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  I  should  prefer 
marr-hing  straight  away  and  try  and  catch  up  with  you. 
Naturally." 

**  Well,  do  you  U'giii  to  understaml  why  !  have  been 
sweet,  and  good,  and  liberal  to  Tippu-Tib  {  Why  I  have 
given  him  free  pji.ssage  and  l»oard  for  himself  and 
followei-s  from  Zanzibar  to  Stanley  Falls  i  Why  I  have 
shared  the  kid  and  the  Iamb  with  him  ?  " 

"  Quite." 

"  Not  quite  yet,   I  urn  afraid.  Major,  otherwise  you 
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would   imt   have   doulited  me. 


reas^m. 


There  is  still  a  serious     i^ft?. 


"  Aasumin^T,  for  iiist-nince,  that  I  hiul  not  l>rouglit  *"*  °^*' 
Tippu-Tili  here,  that  tlic  Arnlis  at  Htanh^v  Ktilirt  wt-re 
not  wratby  with  white  meu  i'or  lieaue'a  afiuir,  or  that 
they  wouM  fear  attacking  you.  Tht'v  had  Imt  to  wW^vi 
frientlrthip  with  yoii,  Mtll  you  gnatH  and  food,  and  llien 
tell  your  Zanzibaria  that  their  settlement  was  hut  six  or 
seven  (hiy.s  away — where  they  had  plenty  of  rice  and 
fish  and  oil  i*)  tempt  three-fourth.s  of  your  men  to  desert 
in  a  few  days,  while  you  were  innocently  waiting  for  the 
Bololto  contingent ;  and  no  wtoner  would  tlie  otiier 
felhjwH  have  reached  here  than  tiicy  would  hear  of  the 
desertion  of  their  comrades  for  the  FuIIa,  nud  follow  suit 
eitlier  wlictlesale  or  hy  twos  and  three.'*,  sixes  and  tens, 
until  you  would  have  heen  loft  Htrnuded  completely.  Is 
it  not  the  fear  of  this  desertion  that  was  erne  of  the 
reasMiiH  I  chone  the  Congo?  Having  Tipj)U-Til>  as  my 
friend  and  engaged  to  me,  1  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
possibility  r)f  any  wholesale  desertion. 

"Let  these  reasons  sink  into  vour  mind,  Majur,  my 
dear  fellow.  Yet  witlial.  your  colunm  may  lie  ruined  if 
you  are  not  very  careful.  Be  tender  and  patient  with 
your  people,  for  they  are  as  skittish  as  young  colts. 
Still,  it  was  willi  these  people,  or  men  like  them,  that  1 
crossed  Africa^ — followed  the  c«)Utse  of  the  Congo  to  the 
sea.  aiifl  formed  I  he  Congo  State." 

"  Well,  now.  say  do  you  think  Tippu-Tili  will  keep 
his  contnvct,  and  hring>his  600  people  ? '  asked  the  Major. 

"  You  ought  til  knitw  that  as  well  ns  I  myself.  AVhat 
did  he  Hay  to  you  before  you  left  him  ?  " 

"He  said  he  would  be  here  in  nine  days,  as  he  told 
you  at  Bangala.  Inshallah  1 "  i-eplied  the  Major, 
mimicking  the  Arab. 

*'  If  Tippu-Tib  is  here  in  nine  days,  it  will  l)e  the 
biggest  wotnler  I  have  met." 

'*  Why  r*  asked  the  Major,  looking  up  half  wouder- 
iiigly. 

"  Bccjiuse  to  provide  GOO  carriers  is  a  large  order.  Tie 
will  not  be  here  in  riftceu  days  or  even  twenty  days.     We 
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must  W  rea.sonai>Ic  with  the  niftn.  He  is  not  aii  Euro{>can 
— taught  t<j  l»e  ri<ii(lly  fnithful  to  his  promise.  Inshftlhih  ! 
Wiis  it  he  said?  To-morrow — Inshalhih  means  the  day 
after — or  five  days  hence,  or  t^n  days.  But  wliat  does 
it  matter  to  you  if  lie  does  not  oomn  within  twenty  days? 
The  Stanlty  will  not  be  here  until  the  10th.  or  perhaps 
the  middle  of  August  ;  that  will  be  about  seven  weeks — 
fiirry-two  days — hence.  He  has  ahnndnnce  of  time.  What 
do  you  want  to  look  after  61)0  men  in  your  ramp  doing 
nothing,  waiting  for  the  steamer?  Idle  men  are 
mi.-ir-liit.'vous.  No;  wait  for  him  pjitiently  until  the 
Santi\>/  comes,  and  if  he  huij  not  appeared  by  that  time 
he  will  not  come  at  all." 

**  But  it  will  be  a  severe  job  for  us  if  he  does  not 
appear  at  all,  t^>  carry  300  or  (iOO  loads  with  200 
cai'riers,  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwaitls,  day  after 
dav  I " 

'*  Undoubtedly,  my  dear  >Iajor,  it  is  not  a  light 
task  by  any  means.  But  which  would  you  prefer  ;  stay 
here,  waiting  for  us  to  return  from  the  Alliert,  or  to 
proceed  little  bv  little — gaining  something  each  day — 
and  be  absorbed  in  your  work  ? 

"Oh.  my  (lod!  I  think  staying  here  for  month.? 
wouM  he  a  ^leuccd  si^^ht  the  worse." 

"Exactly  what  1  tliiiik,  and,  tlierefore,  I  made  these 
calculations  for  you.  I  iissure  you,  ^lajiir,  if  1  were 
sure  that  you  could  find  your  way  to  the  Albert,  I  would 
not  mind  doing  tins  work  of  yours  myself,  and  appoint 
you  commander  of  the  advance  column,  rather  than 
nave  any  anxiety  about  you." 

'*  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Stanley,  how  long  do  you  suppose 
it  will  be  liefiire  we  meet  ?  '* 

"  (iofl  knows.  None  can  inform  me  what  lies  ahead 
here,  or  how  far  the  forest  extends  iidand.  Whether 
there  are  any  roads,  or  what  kind  of  native-s,  mnnilials,  in- 
corrigilde  .savages,  dwarfs,  gorillas.  I  have  not  the  least 
idea.  I  wish  1  ha<l ;  and  would  give  a  handsome  sum 
for  the  knowledge  even.  But  that  paper  in  your  hand,  on 
which  I  have  calculated  how  long  it  will  take  me  to 
march  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  is  based  on  this  fact.      In 
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1874  and  1873  I  travelled  720  miles  m  103  days.  The  las?. 
distaiH-e  from  liere  to  the  Alliert  Xyaiizn  is  idnmt  M30  ■'"*'****• 
geographiail  uiil*;M  in  a  slraiirht  lint.'.  Well,  in  1874-75,  *™  ^^ 
T  travelled  830  geo^jjrapliical  miles — liajramnyo  to 
Vinyat^i,  in  Itiiru,  in  (U  dnys  ;  fmm  Lake  Uhimlta  to 
Ujiji,  330  miles,  in  54  davd.  These  were,  of  course, 
open  countries,  with  toleraLly  fair  roads,  whereas  this 
is  ulMolutely  unknown.  Is  it  all  a  forest  ? — then  it  will 
be  an  awful  work.  How  far  does  the  forest  reach 
inland?  A  hundred — two  hundred — three  hundi-etl 
milen  ?  Tliere  ia  no  answer.  Let  us  assume  we  can 
do  the  journey  to  the  Alhert  in  three  months;  thut  I 
am  detained  a  fortnight,  and  that  I  am  Imi-k  in 
three  month.s  afterwards.  Well.  I  shall  meet  you  coming 
toward  me,  if  Tip]»u-Tilj  Ls  not  witli  you,  the  hitter 
part  of  October  or  Noveml>er.  It  is  idl  ilown  on  that 
paper. 

*'  But  it  ia  immaterial.  The  thing  has  to  bo  done. 
We  will  go  ahead,  wc  will  blaze  the  trce.^,  and  mark  our 
track  through  the  forest  for  you.  We  will  avail  oui'selves 
of  every  advantage — any  path  eai*terly  will  suit  me 
until  I  bore  througli  and  through  it,  and  come  out  on 
the  plains  or  pastureland.  Ami  where  we  go,  you  can 
go.  If  we  rant  go  on,  you  will  hear  from  us  somehow. 
Are  vou  now  .satisfied  '{  " 

"  Perfectly,"  he  replie<l.  "  I  have  it  all  here."  touching 
his  forehead — "and  this  paper  and  letter  will  he  my 
reminders.  But  there  is  one  tiling  1  should  like  to 
speak  alx>ut,  it  refers  to  something  you  saiil  U»  nie  in 
London. " 

"  Ah,  indeed.  What  wa.s  said  that  was  in  any  way 
peculiar  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well  "—here  there  was  a  little  hesitation — **  do  you 
remember  when  Mr. -,  of  the  India  Office,  intro- 
duced me  to  3*ou  ?  The  words  you  used  sounded 
strangely,  as  though  someone  had  been  warning  you 
against  rae." 

"  My  dear  Barttelot.  take  my  word  for  it.  I  don't 
remember  to  have  heard  the  name  of  Barttelot  before  I 
heard  your  name.     But  you  interest  me.     What  could 
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1887.  I  have  possil>Iy  said  tluit  was  any  way  peculiar  to  eliug 
I  Jane  24.  j^  ^.^^,jj,  ^loniory  like  tliis  ?  I  renienil)er  the  cLr<iim- 
r*"''"^'  sram-f.  well?" 

*'The  fact  is,"  he  siiid,  "you  said  sonictfiint(  aUiut 
'  forliearauf-e/  which  reminded  me  that  I  had  lieard  tlint 

word  before,  when  lji_-uerid  piu-lied  iiilLi  tiie  uliout 

puiii'^hing  a  Somali  mutineer  in  the  dencrt  during  the 
Soudan  (.-ampaitrn.  I  was  all  ?done  witli  the  iSunialis 
when  thev  turned  on  me,  and  1  sprang  upon  the  ring- 
leader at  last  when  there  was  no  other  way  of  reducing 
them  to  order  and  piMollwl  him.  and  at  om-e  tlie  Somalia 

beiame  ipiiet  juh  landis.      I  tlitnight  tliat  (ieneral , 

wtio  is  not  remarkable  for  goodwill  to  me,  had  menti(Uied 
the  aH'air  tn  you." 

"  ludeeti,  I  never  lieiird  the  story  before,  and  1  do 
not  understand  how  General  — — -  could  have  warned 
me,  consitlering  he  could  not  lias'e  known  you  were 
going  ti>  flpl>ly  f<ir  membership.  It  was  your  own  face 
whica  innpired  the  word  forbearance.  Your  friend 
introdu<ted  you  to  me  aa  a  ilistingui.shed  officer  full  of 
plui'k  ami  courage ;  xipon  which  I  r>)ud  that  those 
qualitiea  were  common  characteristics  of  British  officers, 
but  1  woulil  prefer  to  hear  of  another  (juality  which 
would  be  of  equal  value  for  a  peculiar  service  in  Africa 
— and  that  was  forbearance.  You  will  excuse  me  now, 
I  hope,  for  sjiying  tliat  1  reail  on  your  face  immeni^e 
determinatiitn  and  nometliing  like  pugnacity.  Now,  a 
pugnacious  fellow,  though  very  useful  at  times,  you 
kniiw,  is  not  ipiito  so  useful  for  an  expedition  like  this — - 
wliicli  is  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  irritability — as  a 
man  who  knows  not  only  how  and  when  Xa)  tight,  but 
also  how  to  forlnNir.  Whv.  a  thousand  causes  provoke 
irritJition  and  friction  hcix'  between  hiui.si-lf  and  fellow- 
officers,  his  (twn  followers  and  natives,  and  frequently 
between  himself  hihI  !iis  own  person.  Here  is  Imd  TimhI 
always,  often  none  nt  all,  a  mist^rable  diet  at  the  best,  no 
stimulant,  incessant  toil  and  worry,  intense  discomfort, 
relaxed  muscles,  weariness  amounting  to  fainting,  and, 
to  cap  all,  (.Ixeailful  racking  fevers,  urging  one  to  curse 
the  day  he  ever  thought  of  Africa.     A  pugna<;ious  man 
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is  naturally   ill-t«mpered,   iiml  uiiIcas   he   restrains  his     ust. 
instincts,  and  ran  control  hi*  impulses,   lie   is    in   liot  ^"""  '^' 
water  every  minute  of  las  existence,  Jind  will  find  i-idss    '""'"'y*- 
rubs  with    every  throb  of  his    heart.     To  be  able   to 
forbe-ar,  to  keep  down  rigorously  all  bitter  feelings,  to 
let  the  tlioughts  of  his  duty,  his  position,  pleail  against 
the  indulgence  of  his  passions.     Ah,  that  quality,  while 
it    does    not    diminish    courage,   prevents   the   waste  of 
natuml  force  :  but   I   don't  wiwh  to  preach  Lo  you,  you 
kuf>w  what  I  mean. 

"  iVud  now  til  I'loHc— one  wnnl  more  about  Tippu-Tib. 
Do  you  see  that  Maxim  out  there  with  it*i  gaping 
muzzle.  I  regnrd  Tippu-Tib  ^iomewhat  a.s  I  do  that 
It  is  an  excellent  we^ipon  for  defence.  A  stream  of 
bullets  can  l>e  poured  out  of  it,  but  it  may  get  jammed, 
and  its  mechanism  become  deranged  from  rust  or  want 
of  good  oil.  In  that  event  we  reiy  on  our  Reming- 
tons, and  Win(;hester  Repeaters.  If  Tippu-Tib  is  dis- 
posed to  help  us — he  will  be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
— failuie  becomes  im|>oHsibIe.  we  shall  nmiplotc  our  work 
admirably.  If  he  is  not  disposed,  then  we  must  do  what 
we  can  with  our  own  men,  and  gocMlwill  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  ernirs, 

**  L)o  you  remember  that  in  187fi  Tippu-Tib  brr)ke  his 
contract  with  me,  and  returned  to  Nyaugwe,  leaving  me 
ahme.  Woll.  with  about  UiO  of  my  own  men.  I  drove  my 
way  down  the  t'ongo  despite  his  sneer.  You  said  you 
met  Dr.  Lenz,  the  Austrian  traveller,  at  Lamu,  after 
having  finled  to  rt'ach  Emin  Pasha.  Why  did  he  fail  ? 
lie  relied  on  Tippu-Tib  alone  :  he  had  no  private  reserve 
of  force  to  fall  liack  upon.  You  have  over  200  carriers 
and  oO  soldiers,  be-sides  servants  and  efficient  crmtpanious. 
On  the  Congo  work  I  was  promised  a  contiuijent  of 
natives  to  assist  me.  Only  a  few  came,  and  those 
deserted  ;  but  I  had  a  faithful  reserve  of  sixty-eight  men 
— they  were  the  fellows  who  made  the  Congo  State. 
You  remember  my  letter  to  the  Timns,  where  I  said, 
*  We  do  not  want  Tippu-Tib  to  assist  us  iu  firuling  Emin 
Pasha.  We  want  him  to  carry  ftmniunitiou,  and  on  his 
return  t<i  bring  away  ivory  to  help  pay  the  exjienses  of 
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the  Mission/  Then,  as  a  hist  pivx>t'  of  how  I  regai*d 
Tippii-Til>.  do  not  forget  that  written  order  to  Lieu- 
teuant  Stall's  a  few  days  a^o,  t^i  rake  hi--^  settlement 
with  the  niarhiiu!  ^un  u|>nn  tlic  least  sipi  of  tremdiery. 
You  have  rend  that  letter.  Ynu  ought  to  kn<>wthat  the 
gage  of  hatth*  is  imt  thrown  in  the  face  of  a  trusted 
fnend. 

"  Now,  Major,  my  dear  fellow,  rion't  he  silly.  I  know 
you  feel  sore  because  you  are  not  to  go  with  us  in  the 
a^lvauee.  You  think  you  will  lose  some  kudos.  Not  a 
})it  of  it.  Ever  since  King  David,  those  who  remain 
with  the  stutl".  and  those  who  go  to  the  wiir,  receive  rhe 
same  honours.  Besides,  I  don't  like  the  word  kudos.' 
The  kudos  impulse  is  like  the  pop  of  a  ginger-heer 
lx>ttle,  good  for  a  V.C.  or  an  Albert  nie(h»l,  hut  it 
efrer\^eace8  in  a  month  of  Africa.  It  is  a  damp  squib, 
Major.     Think  rather  of  Teniiy.son'H  line.s  : — 

"  Not  once  or  twin?  in  our  fair  ialnmi  fitory 
Has  the  path  of  duty  been  the  -ivay  to  glorj-." 

There,  shake  hands  upon  this.  Major.  For  us  the  woni 
is  *  Right  Onwar<l ' ;  for  yuu  *  Patience  and  Forljearanee.' 
I  want  my  tea.      I  am  dry  with  talking," 

Ou  the  25th  the  storkade  wiw  completed  all  round 
the  camp,  the  dit<rh  was  approaching  c(^mp]etion.  Bart- 
telot  superintended  the  works  on  owe  side  ;  Jephson,  in 
shirt-sleeves,  looked  over  another.  Nelson  was  dis- 
tributing the  European  pi-ovisions — share  and  share 
alike  ;  our  Doctor,  cheerv,  ."^miling.  anxious  as  though  he 
were  at  a  surgical  <tperation,  was  coustnicting  a  gate, 
and  performed  the  carpenter's  operation  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  wntte  in  my  diary  titat  evening.  "  He  is  certaiidy 
one  of  the  best  fellows  alive."  rlmneson  was  busy  copy- 
ing the  letter  of  instructions.  Stairs  was  in  bed  with 
a  severe  bilious  fifver. 

A  Souihuiese  soldier,  as  iumx-eut  as  a  Iamb  cropping 
sweet  gi-ass  before  a  fox's  coveit,  trespassed  for  the  sake 
of  loot  near  a  native  village,  ami  was  speared.  thr(>ugh 
the  alidomen.  It  is  the  secoml  fatal  case  resulting  from 
looting.     It  will  not  be  our  last     We  place  a  Soudanese 
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on  guard  ;  his  friend  comes  along,  exchanges  a  word  or     ]R87. 
two  with  him,  and  parses  on,  with  the  completest  un-  y^^*'^^ 
consciousness  of  danger  that  can  be  imagined.      If  nctt    "°  ''^*' 
slain   outright,    Ju>    retunifi  with   a   gi*eut   gash  in   his 
body  and  a  look  of  death  in  his  face.     Tlie  ^anzibari  is 
set  to  labour  at  cutting  wood  or  collecting  manioc  ;   he 
presently  drnp-s   his    task    ntters  an  exf-use   for   with- 
drawing for  a  moment — a  thought    glances  aci-oss  his 
vacuous  mind,  and  under  the  impulsi'  lie  hastes  away, 
to  be  rep<jrted  by-and-by  as  uiissiug. 

Un  the  26th  Itlrew  out  a  mcmorauduni  for  tlie  officers 
of  the  Advance  Column,  <if  which  tin-  following  is  a 
copy: — 

We  propose  to  couimeuce  oar  march  the  daj  after  to-morrow,  the  28th 
of  Jane,  18K7. 

The  distance  we  Iiatb  to  traverco  is  at>out  830  gf-ograpliicnl  rc\\\i^»  in  an 
air  line— or  about  &5(J  miles  EngliBli,  proTidal  wc  do  not  fiml  a  path  more 
tbau  ordiaarily  wiudinR- 

If  wc  make  an  averat^  of  ten  miles  per  day  ve  ought  to  be  able  to 
reach  \\\<:  AIl>crt  within  two  montJis. 

In  1871  my  Expedition  after  Livingstone  ijerforroed  SGO  English  niites 
in  54  dajB  =  about  61  miles  [jcr  day. 

In  IST'I  my  Exjiedition  across  Africa,  |jerfonned  360  EiiRlish  miles  in 
64  davB,  viz  .  from  Ba^atnoyo  tn  Viriyaia  =  h\  mile*  per  day. 

In  1874-75  th**  same  Expedition  roa<::Jied  Lake  Victoria  from  IJagamoyo, 
720  miles  distance  in  l(i3  days  -  7  miles  per  Hay. 
"xpeditioii  ti 
I  5U  diiytt  =     _.. 

Therefore  if  we  travel  the  diBtaneo  to  Kuvnlti,  say  550  niilea  at  an 
Averafre  of  6  milcB  per  day,  we  Bhouid  reach  Ijike  Albert  alwut  tbe  Ituit 
day  of  Septeml«r. 

A  conception  of  the  clmmcter  of  more  than  half  of  the  country  to  be 
trarcrsed  may  lie  liwl  liy  glancing  at  our  currouodings.  It  will  }>oa 
bnsh  and  forested  country  with  a  natiTe  i»ath  more  or  less  crooked  con- 
neetinp  the  various  Ketlleincnts  of  the  trilies  dweUinp  in  it. 

The  trtu-k  now  and  then  will  1»e  intersected  by  othent  (xmnectiiiff  the 
tritiea  north  of  our  route  and  those  sonth  of  it. 

The  natives  will  t>e  amied  with  shields,  spears  and  knives,  or  with  bows 
and  arrows. 

As  our  purpose  is  to  march  on  swiftly  throupb  th6cnunlr>',we  take  the 
native*)  censiderahly  l>y  mirprise.  They  cannot  confpderato  or  mc»?t  us  in 
any  force,  liecatiso  they  will  have  no  tirae.  Whatever  hostilities  we  may 
meet  will  l«e  the  outcome  of  impulH.%  and  that  natundly  an  aupry  one. 
Officers  runst  therefore  be  prom]it  to  resist  these  iniputwjvc  attacks,  and 
should  at  nil  times  now  see  that  their  WinchcHt^r  niuga/.iiies  are  loath-d, 
and  their  Vxrarcrs  clo«o  to  them.  Side  arms  should  not  be  dispensed  with 
on  any  account. 

The  order  of  the  march  will  lie  a«  follows : 

At  dawn  the  rr.tufillf  will  >ioiiud  as  usual- 
First  by  the  8ondnnese  trumpeter  attached  to  No.  1  ComiMiny. 
VOL.  I.  3 
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Lake  Uhimlta  to  I'jiji  in  5U  days  =  G/f,  miJps  |»fcr  ihiy. 
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^j^econd  i>y  the  liugle  attached  to  Ciiptiiin  Staira'a  Compauy,  No.  3 — 
>tain  SlAirs. 

Third   by  tho  tnimpetcr  attAchotl  to  the  No.  3  Conipanj — Captain 
Nelson. 
Fourth  li>-  the  (IrMnimur  att^icht'd  to  CaptaUi  Juplisoii's  No.  -I  Compauy. 
Officers  will  feed  early  on  (vjfloti  niid  hiwnit,  oiid  bw'  that  thci''  men 
are  also  Rtiriigtlitming  tlipnisc-lvcfi  for  thi'  journey. 

At  U  A.M.  the  niarcii  of  the  day  will  begin,  led  by  a  band  of  ;.0  pioneers 
armed  with  riflcH,  bill-hooks  aud  axes,  formiug  the  advaiK'tj  guard  under 
myaelf. 

The  main  Ixxly  will  then  follow  after  15  minutes,  lal  by  an  officer 
■whose  tnrii  it  is  to  1«  at  the  Iu'HiI  of  it.  whose  duty  will  Iw  sfKwially  to 
Bee  that  lie  follows  the  route  indii'ated  by  *■  MaziuK  "  or  otherwiKu. 

This  colunin  will  eoiiRifit  of  all  I«e«rtr8.  and  all  men  si^-k  or  woll  M'ho 
are  not  detailed  for  rear  puard.  The  major  [lart  of  tliife  iTompanie^  will 
form  tho  eolunin.  Close  to  the  rear  of  it,  keeping  well  np,  will  be  tho 
offiecr  whoBO  tiim  it  is  to  tuaiutain  order  in  rttir  of  tho  main  Ixxly. 

The  rear  m'Hixi  will  cousist  of  HU  men  under  an  oflitx-r  selected  for  tho 
diiy  to  protort  t)io  t'ohutin  fr<>m  attacks  in  this  ivar.  These  men  will  not 
bo  loftiied  witli  anything  beyrmd  their  private  kits.  No  me[nl>er  of  the 
Expedition  mast  lie  passed  by  the  rear  puard.  All  htragKlers  rauht  be 
driven  on  at  all  eu8t8,  l«canse  the  {lersou  left  Iieliind  iu  Irretrievably  lost. 
At  the  head  of  tho  main  Itody  will  lie  the  hoHdHiuart<jriL'LtH»iid  private 
luggage,  immediately  Buceeeding  the  officer  in  command.  This  oflScer 
will  also  have  to  he  on  the*  alert  for  Mgoals  by  trumpets,  to  comniunieate 
them  to  thoao  in  the  rear,  or  be  ready  to  reoeive  signals  from  the  front 
and  paRs  the  wokI  Iwhind. 

The  advance  ^xmA  will  "  blaze  "  the  path  followed,  cut  down  obstruct- 
ing creopora,  and.  on  arrival  at  e«mp,  sot  to  at  once  for  building  the  Itonia 
or  bushfenoe.  As  fast  as  each  company  urrives  a-ssistaneo  m»»I  l»e  given 
lor  this  important  work  of  defence.    No  camp  is  to  lie  considerod  complete 

until  it  isi  fenced  uround  by  bnBh 
or  trees.  Those  unemployeil  tu 
thiaihity  will  eret-t  tents. 

Tito  Iwma  must  be  rouncJ  with 
two  gates  well  masked  by  at 
least  five  ^ard^^  of  bush. 

The  diameter  of  the  camp 
ahonld  be  alM^ut  250  feet  Tenta 
nndbaggn^o  piled  in  tho  centre, 
the  huts  will  range  aronnd  an 
inner  circle  of  alx>ut  'itX)  feet  iu 
diameter. 

The  al>ove  relates  only  to  the 

circumatAncM     attending     the 

transit  of  a  canvan  through  a 

dangerous  country,  unaltended 

by  more  than  the  troublnR  nntii- 

rally  arising  from  the  inipulnive 

attacks  of  savagefl. 

Iho  pulae  of  the  country  which  we  shall  traverMi  will  be  felt  by  tho 

advance  guard,  of  conrse.    If  the  oli«tac1eB  in  the  front  are  wrious'  and 

threaten   to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  impulse,  or  tenijiorary, 

messages  will  be  sent  to  the  main  body  announcing  their  eharacter. 

Wherever  practicable  we  8}inll  camp  in  Tillages,  if  the  natives  have 
deserted  them,  for  Ihu  sake  of  obtaining  food,  but  such  villager  must  l>o 
rendered. defensive  at  once.    Officors  should  remember  that  it  in  iu  the 
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natnre  of  their  black  soldiorB,  Boutlanete,  SiHualis  or  Ziiu?jl«Hit,  to  Ite      i^g^ 
thoiightlcw  and  indifferent,  to  sctitter  theuLselvm  about  iti  the  most  hee>i-    June  26. 
lesH  riuinuer.    They  must  l&Jte  my  asaumnco  that  more  liTes  are  lost  lu  ..     . 
tliis  inaiiiicr  than  l>jr  mjkiu  warfari}.     Therefore  their  men's  lives  1  consider     *"  '*'^; 
tLW-  ill  Hw  hands  of  ihrir  rtfflei.irs,  aud  the  oflitxT  wlio  will  not  rtlax  his 
encr>:y  tnd  rigid  oQforoemcut  of  orders  niitii  cvi-rything  )a  made  snug  and 
tight  Ibr  tho  night,  will  I)e  the  mo«t  valuable  uhsistaut  in  this  Kxpedition 
for  mfc     Arrivinji  at  iJic  intendwi  haltiiiK  platv  for  the  uiKhl,  if  a  village. 
tho  officer  should  first  cjiKt  hiK  f.^fn  about  for  IixIgiUHut  of  his  jiponle; 
•elect  such  as  wil  1  Ikj  uniform  with  th^^so  alrmuly  occupied  by  tho  prfK^eoing 
company,  &nU  tliose  to  hv  occupied  by  the  succoetling  company  or  com- 
patdea;  then  turu  lo  and  destroy  all  tho»o  lying  vithout  tiie  otx'U]jied 
circle,  or  use  their  Uml>ers,  all  tnutorial  in  tho  vicinity  to  defend  his 
qam*torM  from  night  attack  by  tire  or  »\km.     A  cue  will  Iw  given  wlien 
and  how-  to  do  things  by  the  condtmt  of  the  a^Ivance  guard,  but  tho 
officer  must  not  fail  to  ascertain  what  this  cue  is,  nor  wait  to  be  told 
every  pctly  doUiil.      He   most   consider   himself  as   the  Father  of  Ida 
Company,  and  wl  always  hh  a  wise  Iwuier  should  acL 

At  all  Rucli  villagu  i-aHips,  Lieiiteuant  .Stairs  will  sco  to  the  nightly 
guards  lieing  plaoed  at  the  more  accessible  jjoints,  every  comitany  serving 
out  details  as  may  lie  net'eHsary. 

During  the  first  wp<>k  wp  will  not  attempt  any  very  long  marches,  that 
the  people  and  ourselves  niiiy  bo  broken  in  gently,  but  after  a  fourth  of 
the  distanct;  tnis  liueii  nmdu  the  marches  will  seusibly  lengthen,  and  I 
anticipate  that,  Itofore  the  half  of  the  joiiruoy  has  been  poVfonnod,  we  shall 
bo  Cflpablti  of  making  wonderful  progress. 

Further  momorandci  will  be  furnished  when  necessary'. 


Yambuta. 

JUHC  ^h,  lb87. 


(Signed)  Hrkry  M.  Stanley. 

Commandiny  Kjj)t*.lition. 


I  close  this  chapter  with  it  quotutiou  fn^m  my  tliary 
made  (ni  the  last  evening. 

**  Vainhuf/a,  June  "17th. — Our  men  claimed  a  holiday 
to-day  because  it  had  been  deferred  until  the  steamers 
were  despatched,  and  the  camp  was  fortified  for  the 
piTjtection  of  the  garrison.  Numbers  of  things  had  also 
to  be  done.  (Vmipanies  had  to  be  re-organized,  since 
I  several  liad  sickontnl  .-^iiice  leaving  Bolobo,  the  weak  had 
to  be  picked  out,  and  the  four  companies  selected  for 
the  march  oui.dit  Ut  Im?  in  its  perfect  rondition  as  possible. 
Our  pi4)nei'r's  tools  re^piired  nunil>cnng.  Out  of  (uie 
liundred  bill-hooks  there  were  only  twenty-six,  out  of 
oni-  i»uii<]rfd  axes  there  were  left  twenty-two,  nut  of  one 
imndred  hoes  there  were  only  sixty-*>ne,  out  of  one 
luindreil  shovels  there  wei*e  but  sixty-seven.  All  the  reat 
had  been  stolen,  and  sold  to  the  natives  or  thrown  away. 
It  is  a  trying  work  to  look  after  8Uch  reckless  pecjple.     , 
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'  Three  hundred  and  eighty -nine  souls  will  murcli  to- 

juw  s/.   un^iTiiw — Ood  porniittiug^iiito  the  ahsolutely  unknown. 

«"  Bja.  j^J.^^J^  ^  nutive  1   have    heard   of  names  ul"   tribes,  or 

seetions  of  tribes,  but  of  their  strength  or  disposition  1 

know  notliiug. 

Yesterday  we  made  ljU^ud-lm>tlierht>od  with  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  Yaniliuya.  Ah  tlie  Major  waft  f'onimandant  of 
the  post,  he  went  bravely  tlmmgh  the  leremony.  whi(rh 
waH  particularly  disgusting.  On  the  flowing  blood  a 
pinch  of  dirty  salt  was  plaeed,  and  this  bad  in  be  licked. 
The  ehief  performed  Ids  jwirt  as  though  beloved  it.  Tlie 
Major  looked  up  and  sjiw  the  cyniad  faces  of  bis  friends 
auu  wtts  mortified. 

"  *  To  ensure  pence  ' " 

"  '  Even  HO,'  replied  the  Major,  tmd  ^aeriticed  his  taste. 

**  These  forest  natives  have  not  been  able  to  win  any 
grcftt  regard  from  me  yet.  They  are  lowardly,  and  at 
the  same  time  vit-ious.  They  lie  oftener  than  any  open 
country  folk.  I  do  not  credit  any  statement  or  profes- 
sion made  by  them.  At  tlie  same  time  I  hope  that 
after  better  aeqnaintnnee  there  will  Ije  a  change.  Tins 
chief  received  a  liberal  gift  from  the  hand  of  the  Major, 
antl  in  return  be  received  a  fonnight-old  c.hi<'k  and  a 
feathered  bonnet  of  plaited  cane.  The  oft-promisetl 
ffoat  and  ten  fowls  had  not  yet  been  seen.  And  the 
nlood  of  a  Sf>udaneso  soldier  has  been  spilled,  and  we 
have  not  avenged  it.  We  are  either  so  poor  in  spii-it,  or 
so  imlitterent  Uy  the  loss  of  a  man,  that  a  stalwart  .soldier, 
worth  twenty  of  these  natives,  (ian  be  slain  uiiavengeil. 
Not  only  that,  liut  we  entreat  them  t-o  come  often  and 
visit  us,  for  they  have  fish  and  goats,  fowls,  eggs,  and 
what  not  to  sell  of  which  we  would  be  buyers.  This 
perhaps  M-ill  go  on  for  some  weeks  more. 

"  It  is  raining  to-niglit,  and  the  morrow's  march  will 
be  an  uncomfortable  one.  Stairs  is  so  sick  that  lie 
cannot  move,  and  yet  he  is  anxious  to  accompany  us. 
It  is  rather  rash  to  undertake  carrying  a  man  in  his 
condition,  though,  if  deatli  is  tbe  issue,  it  comes  as  easy 
in  the  jungle  as  in  the  f-amp.  Dr.  Parke  has  made  me 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  by  saying  that  it  is  enteric 
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CHArTER  VIL 


TO      PAKGA      FALLS. 

An  African  road — Our  lumlo  of  traTcIling  tlirough  the  forests — Fnretrcll 
to  JamcKon  ami  tlie  Miyor— 160  daya  in  tlie  forest — The  ItapidR  of 
Yaml'iiya — Attacke*!  l>y  natives  of  Yankomic — Rent  at  tliu  villtttrc 
of  Biiliuiiga^lJi^^ription  of  our  mareh  -The  poisoned  Skewen*— 
('apturo  of  six  Balwli — Dr.  Parke  and  the  bees — A  touiiiest  in  tlto 
forest — Jlr.  Jeplisou  ixitt*  the  aiee]  \>on\  together— The  village  of 
Bnkandii— Ucftiftc  hisijis  of  the  villagcK^Tho  ArtiMinit  river  scenery 
— Villoirea  of  tlie  Itukitti  and  the  iJukoka — The  Itupid^  of  (Twcng- 
wt!r6— The  Iwjr  Bakula— Our  "  chop  and  wifftf  "—The  islands  near 
Ban<hingi — Thio  Bahnrn  dwarfs — The  nuknowii  ciwrwi'  of  the  rivur 
— The  Soiuahs— liarterinp  at  Miiriri  and  Mni»4— Th«  Aniwimi  at 
Mupo — Tlio  Biil>e  nuinners,  eUi*1<»mK,  and  urcss—Jephson'a  two 
advoninrvs— Wasp  lUpldft — The  chief  of  the  Bwarnhun— Owr  camp 
at  My-yui — C'juioe  a^vident— An  ahaadoned  villagi; — Arrival  ut 
Fanga  Falls— Uoscriptiou  of  the  Falla. 
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An  Afrii'Jiii  riHtil  geuornlly  is  n  foot-track  trainpetl  liy 
triivel  ti)  exrtHHiitig  Hiuootiineas  aud  hnrdueac  oa  of  asphalt 
""^'''y-  ^-iien  the  seiwon  is  dry.  It  ia  only  ■  twelve  inches  wide 
fi'fiin  the  haltit  of  the  natives  to  ti*avel  in  siiigh  file  uue 
after  Jtnt>ther.  When  sut*h  a  traek  ia  old  it  resembles  a 
winding  and  hIuiHow  gutter,  the  centre  has  l>een  trodden 
oftcner  than  the  sides — rain-wat<}r  hii-s  rushed  along  aud 
scoured  it  out  somewhat — the  sides  of  the|>ath  lmvel>een 
raised  l)y  humus  ami  dust,  the  feet  of  many  passengers 
have  brushed  twigs  and  at<)nes  and  prosseil  the  <hist  aside. 
A  8trai":ht  i>ath  would  be  shorter  than  tlie  usual  one 
formed  by  native  travel  by  a  thiiil  in  every  mile  on  an 
average.  This  is  something  like  what  we  hoped  to  meet 
in  defiling  (»ut  of  the  giite  i»f  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Yambuva,  becatme  during  iVmr  preceding  Expetlitions  into 
Africa  we  had  never  failed  to  follow  su<'h  a  track  for 
hundreds  oi  rnilcii.  Vainbuya  consisted  of  a  series  of 
villages.     Their  inhabitants  must  have  ueighlxnirs  to  the 
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Eastward  as  well  as  t«>  the  Southward  or  "Westward.  Why 
not :' 

We  iimivhod  out  of  tlie  ^te,  company  after  company 
in  Hingle  til«*.  EhcIi  with  it^  HajLf.  its  trumpeter  <jr 
ilnitniner,  earh  with  its  detail  of  supernumeraries,  with 
fifty  picked  men  as  advance  guard  to  handle  the  liilllmok 
and  axe,  to  cut  saplings.  "  blaze,"  or  peel  a  portion  « if  the 
l«irk  of  a  tree  a  hands-lireadth,  to  sever  the  leaves  and 
sliwh  at  the  rattan,  to  remove  all  nlitrusive  hranche« 
that  mit(ht  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  the  hun- 
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dreds  of  loade<l  porterj*.  to  cut  trees  to  lay  across  streams 
for  their  pas.sage.  to  form  zei"i)>as  or  l)oma.s  of  Ijush  and 
branch  around  the  hutted  camp  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
travel.  The  advance  guard  are  to  find  a  path,  or,  if  none 
can  he  found,  to  chocwe  the  thinnest  portions  of  the 
jangle  and  tunnel  thi-ough  without  delay,  for  it  is  most 
fatiguing  to  stand  in  a  heated  atmosphere  with  a  weighty 
load  on  the  head.  If  no  thinner  jungle  can  he  found, 
then  through  anything,  however  impenetrable  it  may 
appear  ;  they  must  he  S>risk — "  chap-chap  " — as  we  say.  or 
an  ominous  murmur  will  rise  from  the  impatient  carriers 
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behind.  Tliey  must  be  clever  and  intelligent  in  wood- 
t'raft ;  a  ffi't'onhorn.  or  as  we  c&W  him  "  ^'ot^e-«:oee. "  must 
drop  his  hill-li(M>k,  and  take  the  i>alt*  4>r  1a>s.  Three 
hundred  weary  fellows  are  not  to  be  tnHe<l  with,  thev 
must  be  brave  also — \\\\\rV  to  repel  assauh— arrows  are 
poisonous,  spears  air  dradly — their  eyes  must  W  <juii:k 
to  Bearch  the  gloom  and  shade,  with  sense  alert  to  recogni- 
tion, and  rejuly  to  a<t  on  the  tnonieut.  Dawdlers  and 
goee-goees  are  uulieamble  ;  they  must  be  young,  lithe, 
springy — my  300  belaud  me  have  no  regard  for  the 
ancient  or  the  corpulent — they  would  be  sinothereil  with 
chafi'  and  sutF<K*ated  with  Uinter.  Scores  of  voices  would 
cry  out,  "  A\Taerein  lies  this  fellow  s  merit  ?  Is  it  all  in 
his  stomach  '\  Nay,  it  is  in  his  wooden  back^ — tut — his 
bead  is  too  big  for  a  scout.  He  has  clearly  been  used  to 
hoeing.  What  does  the  field  hand  want  on  the 
Continent  ?  You  may  see  he  is  only  a  Banian  slave  ! 
Nay,  he  is  only  a  Consul's  freed  man  !  Bosh  !  ho  is  a 
nii.ssion  boy."  Tlieir  bitter  tongues  yjieive  like  swonls 
tliroii^rh  the  minour  of  stupidity,  and  tlic  })ill-liooks  wiih 
trctii-liant  edges  are  wielded  most  manfully,  and  the 
bright  keen  axes  flash  and  sever  the  stiplings,  or  slice  a 
broad  striji  of  bark  from  a  tree,  and  tlie  bush  is  pierced, 
ftnd  the  jungle  gapes  open,  and  fa-st  on  their  heels  con- 
tinuously close  presses  the  mile-long  caravan. 

This  is  to  be  the  order,  unit  tliis  the  method  of  the 
march,  and  I  have  stotxl  oljsen'ing  the  files  pass  by  until 
the  last  of  the  rear  guard  is  out  of  the  camp,  and  the 
Major  an<l  Jameson  and  the  garrison  next  cnjwd  out  to 
exchange  the  farewell. 

"  Now.  Major,  my  dear  felhjw,  we  are  in  for  it.  Neck 
or  nothing  !  Remember  your  promise  and  we  shall  meet 
before  many  months." 

"  I  vow  to  goodness.  I  shall  be  after  you  sharp.  Let 
me  once  get  those  fellows  fi*om  Bolobo  and  nothing  shall 
stop  me." 

**  Well,  then,  Ood  bless  you — ^keep  a  stout  heart — and 
Jameson — old  man— the  i^xiww  to  you." 

Captain  Nelson,  who  heartl  all  this,  .stepped  up  in  his 
turn  to  take  a  parting  grasp,  and   1  stnxle  on   to  the 
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front,  wkile  tke  Captain  plai-ed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
reaj-  giuinl. 

The  nilunin  liail  halted  at  ihi*  tMid  of  the  villages  or 
rather  the  road  that  Ntdson  thv.  otlier  (hiy  had  rom- 
menced. 

"  Which  is  the  way,  guide  ?  "  T  asked  to  probably 
the  proudest  soul  in  the  column — for  it  is  a  moat 
exalted  position  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  line.  He  was 
in  a  (ireekish  costume  with  a  (TreekLsh  helmet  a  la 
Achilles. 
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"This,  running  towards  the  Hunrise/'  he  replied. 

'*  How  many  hmu's  to  the  next  village?" 

**  God  alone  knows. "  he  anflwered. 

*'  Know  ye  not  one  village  or  oountrv  beyond  here  1" 

**  Not  one  ;  hnw  should  I  ? "  he  asked. 

This  amounted  to  wliat  the  wisest  of  us  knew. 

"  Well,  then,  set  on  in  the  name  of  Ood.  and  God  be 
ever  with  us.  Cling  to  any  trai-k  that  leads  by  the  river 
until  we  find  a  road. " 

**  Bismillah  1"  echoed  the  pioneers,  the  Nubian  trumpets 
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blew  the  signnl  of  "  m<»ve  on»"  and  shortly  the  head  of 
the  column  (lisapponrtMl  into  the  thick  luiah  beyond  the 
utmtxst  bounds  t>t*  the  deai-iugs  uf  Vambuya. 

This  was  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  una  until  the  5th 
of  December,  for  1(>0  days,  we  manhed  througli  tlie 
forest,  bush  and  jungle,  without  ever  ha\iug  seen  a  hit 
«>f  greensward  (tf  the  size  of  a  cottage  rlmniber  floor. 
Nothing  but  miles  ami  nnles,  endless  miles  uf  forest,  in 
vivrious  stages  of  growth  and  various  degrees  of  altitude, 
aceording  to  tlie  ages  of  the  trees,  with  varying  thickness 
of  undergrowth  iicrt>rding  to  tlie  charaet.er  of  the  trees 
which  afiorded  thicker  or  slighter  shade.  It  ia  to  the 
description  of  the  niareii  through  this  forest  and  to  its 
strange  incidents  I  propose  to  confine  myself  for  the  next 
few  chapters,  as  it  Is  an  alisolutely  unknown  region 
opened  to  the  gaze  and  knowledge  of  civilized  man  for 
the  first  time  since  the  waters  disappeared  an<l  were 
gathere*!  into  the  seas,  and  the  earth  became  dry  land. 
Beseeching  the  reader's  patience,  I  promise  to  be  as  little 
tedious  a.s  possil>U\  though  there  is  no  other  manuscript 
or  miftsal,  printed  Iwjok  or  pamphlet,  this  spring  of  tne 
year  of  our  [jird  1H90,  that  contains  any  account  of  this 
n?gion  of  horrors  other  than  this  book  ol  mine. 

With  the  temperature  of  80*^  in  the  shade  we  travelled 
along  a  path  very  infrequently  employed,  which  wound 
under  thirk  depths  of  bush.  It  was  a  slow  j)roces.s, 
interruj)teil  every  few  minutes  by  the  tangle.  The 
bill-hooks  ami  axes,  plied  liy  fifty  men,  were  constantly 
in  requisition  ;  the  creepers  were  slashed  remorselessly, 
lengths  of  track  one  hundred  yards  or  so  were  as  fair 
a-s  similar  extents  were  difficult. 

At  noon  we  looked  round  the  elbow  of  the  Aruwimi, 
which  is  in  view  of  Vambuya,  and  saw  above,  altout 
four  miles,  another  rapiil  witli  it-s  glancing  waters  as  it 
waved  in  rollei-s  in  the  sunshine  ;  the  rapids  of  Yambuya 
were  a  little  below  us.  Beneath  the  upper  rapids  quite 
a  fleet  of  canoes  liovered  about  it.  There  was  nunh 
movement  and  stir,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  alarm  that 
the  Yandjuyas  had  communicated  to  their  neighl)ours. 
At  4  r.M.  wc  obsened  that  the  point  we  had  gazed  at 
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abreast  of  the  rapids  oonsiftted  of  iftlaiuls.  Tlieae  were  isw. 
now  l>eiii";  crowtl^^d  with  the  wnmeii  ami  rhildreii  nf  •'""^_^ 
iimkonue,  whom  as  yet  we  had  uot  seen.  Abuut  a 
hundred  cuuoes  formed  in  the  stream  cixjwded  witli 
native  warriors,  and  followed  the  niovenioutf*  of  the 
column  as  it  appeared  and  <.lisappeared  in  the  light  and 
into  the  shtulows,  jeering,  mocking,  and  teasing. 

The  liciid  of  the  folumn  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  l»road 
cleared  n-wid,  twenty  foet  wide  and  three  liuudrcd  yards 
long,  and  at  the  further  end  pi-obahly  three  hundred 
natives  of  the  town  of  Yankonde  stood  gesticulating, 
shouting,  with  drawn  bowa  in  their  hands.  Jn  all  my 
experience  of  Afiica  I  had  seen  nothing  nf  this  kind. 
The  pioneers  halted,  rcfle<*ting,  and  remarking  nomewhat 
alter  this  manner  ;  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  The 
pagans  have  crirved  a  broad  highway  out  of  the  bush 
to  their  town  for  us,  atid  vet  there  thev  are  at  the  other 
end,  ready  for  a  liglit !  It  is  a  trap,  lads,  of  some  kind, 
80  look  sharp." 

With  the  hush  they  had  fut  they  had  Imnked  atid 
bhjcked  all  passage  to  the  forest  on  either  side  of  the 
road  for  some  tlistance.  But,  with  fifty  pairs  of  sharp 
eyes  searching  around  above  and  below,  we  were  not 
long  in  finding  that  this  apparent  highway  througli  the 
buaa  bristled  with  skewers  six  inches  long  sharpened  at 
both  ends,  which  wei-e  driven  into  the  ground  lialf  their 
length,  and  slightly  covered  with  green  leaves  so  care- 
lessly thrown  over  them  that  we  had  thought  at  first 
these  strewn  leaves  were  simply  the  t'Hect  of  (.-learing  Imsh. 

Forming  two  lines  of  twelve  men  across  the  road,  the 
first  liile  was  ordered  to  pick  out  the  skewers,  the 
second  line  was  ordered  to  cover  the  workers  with  their 
weapons,  and  at  the  fii'st  arrow  shower  to  fire.  A 
dozen  scouts?  were  sent  on  either  flank  of  the  road 
to  make  their  way  into  the  village  through  the  woods. 
We  Inwl  scarcely  advanced  twenty  yards  along  the 
cleai'ed  way  before  volumes  of  smoke  broke  out  of  the 
town,  ami  a  little  cloud  of  arrows  came  towards  us,  but 
falling  short.  A  volley  was  returned,  the  skewers 
were  fast  being  picked  out,  and  an  advance  was  steatlily 
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read 
that  the  floouts  rushed 
all  the  pioneers  were  puwhed  forward  the  firing  was 
pretty  lively,  under  cover  of  which  the  caravan  pressed 
through  the  hurninpr  town  to  a  x-illage  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  a.s  yet  untired. 

Along  the  river  the  firing  was  more  deadly.  The 
very  noise  was  sufficient  to  frighten  a  foe  no  [irone  us 
savageH  U)  rely  un  the  terrors  of  soun*.!,  Ijut  uni'ortu- 
nately  the  noise  was  aa  liurtful  n^  it  was  alarming. 
Very  many,  I  fear,  paid  the  penalty  of  the  foolisli 
challenge.  The  lilanie  is  uudoul)tedly  due  to  the 
Yambuyas,  who  muat  have  invented  fables  of  the 
most  astounding  character  to  cause  their  ueigliliours 
to  attempt  stopping  a  force  of  nearly  four  luindrfd 
rifles. 

It  was  nearly  9  p.m.  Itefnre  the  rear-guard  entererl 
camp.  Througlumt  the  iiiglit  the  usual  (arti<:8  were 
resorted  to  by  the  savages  to  create  alarm  and  disturl*- 
ance.  such  as  vertically  ilriip|)ing  assegais  anil  armws 
heavily  tipped  with  [xiison,  witli  sudden  cries,  wlionps, 
howls,  menaces,  simult-aneous  l)ljist8  of  born-blowing 
from  different  ([uarters,  im  though  a  general  attack  was 
bout  to  be  made.  8trangers  unac<|uainted  with  the 
craftiness  of  these  forest  satyrs  might  be  pardoned  for 
imagining  that  daylight  only  was  rei|uii'ed  for  our  com- 
plete exi^ermiuatii^n.  Some  of  these  tactics  I  knew 
before  in  younger  days,  but  there  was  still  something 
to  be  gleaned  frnni  the  i-raft  of  these  pure  pagans. 
The  camp  wils  surrounded  by  sentries,  and  the  (uily 
ordern  given  were  to  keep  strict  silence  and  sharpen 
their  eyesight. 

In  the  morning  a  narrow  escape  w*as  reported.  A 
man  had  wakened  to  timl  a  spear  buried  in  the  earth, 
penci rating  his  sleeping  clath  and  mat  on  each  side 
of  him,  slightly  pinning  him  Ut  his  bedding.  Two  were 
slightly  wounded  with  arrows. 

We  wandered  almut  for  ten  minutes  or  so  limking 
for  a  track  next  morning,  nntl  at  last  di-scovered  one 
leading  through  n  vast  square  mileage  of  manioc  fields, 
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and  at  the  little  village  of  Bahuuga,  four  miles  S.E.  of     i887. 
Yaukomle,   we   ^Imlly   resled,  our  <(lijt'c.t   helng  not    Ui   ■'""*^- 
ruak  at  first  nettiug  out  after  a  long  river  voyage,  Nut 
to   atrtmatom    the    people    little    by   little    to    the    long 
journey  hefiire  them. 

On  the  ;(Oth  we  lit  on  ii  pntli  whirh  e.onne(;te(l  a 
seriea  of  fourteen  villages,  eaeli  sepanite  and  in  line, 
surn>un*kHl  by  their  respective  fields,  luxuriant  with 
crops  of  manioe.  or,  us  some  call  it,  the  cassava.  We 
did  not  fail  to  observe,  however,  that  some  disaster 
had  occurred  many  months  before,  judging  fi'ora  the 
traces.  The  villages  we  passed  through  were  mostly 
newly  built,  in  the  shai-p,  eonioal — c^andle-extinguishcr 
— or  rather  four-rtngled  spiry  type  ;  l>ui*ni  poles,  ruins 
of  the  former  villages,  inarke<l  the  sites  of  former 
dwellings.  Here  nnd  there  were  bbizings  on  trees. 
ami  tlicii  I  knew  thtit  Araljs  mid  Manyuema  must  have 
visit4'd  liere—  proliably  Tippu-Tib's  brother. 

The  following  day  our  niiircli  was  through  a  similar 
series  of  villages,  twelve  in  number,  with  a  common, 
well-trodden  track  running  from  one  to  another.  In 
this  distance  sections  of  the  primeval  forest  separatetl 
each  village ;  along  the  track  were  pitfalls  for  some  kind 
of  large  forest  game,  or  bow-traps  fixed  for  small  animals, 
such  jis  rabl)its,  squirrels,  rats,  small  monkeys.  In  the 
ueighbimrhotH-l  of  each  village  the  skewers  were  plentiful 
in  tile  ground,  but  as  yet  no  hurt  had  been  received 
from  them. 

Another  serious  inconvenience  of  furest  travel  was 
experien<*ed  on  this  day.  Every  fifty  yards  (u*  so  a  great 
tree,  its  diameter  lireant  high,  lay  pmstrate  acroHw  the 
path  iiver  which  tlie  donkeys  bad  to  l»e.  Jwsi-Hted  with  a 
fre*[uency  timt  wa.s  becoming  decidedly  annoying. 
Between  twenty  and  fifty  of  these  had  to  be  clinilied 
over  by  bundreils  of  men,  not  all  of  whom  were  equally 
expert  at  this  novel  travelling,  and  these  obstructions  by 
the  delays  thus  occasioned  began  to  be  complained  of  as 
very  serious  impediments.  The  main  approaches  to  the 
many  villages  were  studded  with  these  poisoned  skewers, 
which  made  every  one  except  the   booted  whites   tread 
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most  gingerly.  Nor  oould  the  Europeans  be  altogether 
iiKUffei-cnt,  for.  aliglitly  loainng,  the  skewer  was  <juite 
capable  of  pieriiiig  the  thu-koHt  bwit-leather  and  burying 
the  splinters  of  its  head  ileep  in  the  foot— an  agony  of 
so  dreadful  n  uuture  that  was  worth  the  troubh;  of 
guanling  agaiuj^t. 

At  3  P.M.  we  camped  near  some  pools  overhung  by 
water  lilies  far  reinove<l  froni  a  village,  liaving  liad  three 
wounded  during  the  traverse  through  ilie  settlenieiitj*. 

This  morning,  about  three  liuurs  before  dawn,  the  camp 
wa8  wakened  l»y  hrjwLs,  and  loud  and  eontinued  horn- 
blowing.  These  were  shortly  after  hushed,  and  the 
voices  of  two  men  were  heard  so  clear  and  distinct  that 
many  like  m\'self  attempted  to  pierce  the  intense  dark- 
ness in  the  vain  eti'ort  to  see  these  midiiiijlit  orators. 

The  first  Speaker  said,  "  Hey,  straugere,  where  ai-e  you 
going  ?  " 

Tlie  Parasite  echoed,  "  Wliere  are  you  going?" 

Sfk'akt'r.     Tins  country  has  no  welcome  for  you. 

ParaMte.  No  wclc<jme  for  you. 

Speaker.     Ail  men  will  be  agabist  you. 

Paradtc.  Against  you. 

Speaker.     And  you  will  be  surely  slain. 

Parasite.  Surely  slaiu. 

Speaker,     Ali-ah-ah-ah-ah-aah. 

Parasite.    Ah-ah-aaah. 

Sfteaker.     Ooh-ooh-ooh-ooh-ooooh. 

Parasite.    Ooh-ooh-ooooooh. 

This  |>ara.site  was  such  a  pa]pal>le  para.site,  with  such 
a  sense  of  humour — tliat  it  raised  such  a  chorus  of 
laughter  so  sudden,  startling,  and  abrupt,  that  scared 
speaker  arnl  parasite  away  in  precipitate  haste. 

At  dawn  of  the  2nd,  feeling  somewhat  uneasy  at  the 
fact  that  the  track  which  brought  us  to  these  pools  was 
not  made  l»y  man  but  bv  elephants,  and  feeling  certain 
that  the  people  had  made  no  pi-ovision  of  fotxl  l>eyond 
the  day,  I  sent  200  men  back  to  the  villages  to  procure 
earh  a  h)?Ld  of  nianior.  By  the  manner  llifse  men  per- 
formed tliis  duty,  the  retlertion  ranie  into  my  mind  that 
they  had  little  or  no  reasoning  faculties,  and  that  not  a 
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camp  w 
our  01  Aliica.  itiey  were  now  brimful  ot  lile  anrt 
vitality — their  riHes  were  perfect,  theii"  actoutremeuta 
were  new,  and  each  posHessed  10  rounds  of  cartridges. 
With  a  Httle  care  for  their  own  selves  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  prudence,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  nearly  all  emerge  aafe  and  sound,  hut  they  were  so 
crude,  stolid,  unreasoning^,  that  orders  and  instructions 
were  unheeded,  except  when  umler  actual  supervision, 
and.  to  sujiervise  them  effectually,  I  shoulil  require  100 
English  otti(«rs  of  similar  intelligence  and  devotion  to 
the  four  then  with  me.  In  (lie  meantime  they  will  lose 
their  lives  for  trifles  which  a  little  sense  would  avoid, 
and  until  some  frightful  ivdnniity  overtakes  them  I  sliall 
never  he  able  thorougldy  to  impress  on  their  minds  that 
to  lose  life  IboUshly  is  a  crime. 

A  party  of  Hcouts  were  also  sent  aheiul  along  the  track 
to  observe  its  general  direction,  ami,  aUjul  the  same  time 
that  the  foragers  returucd,  the  scouts  returned,  having 
captured  six  natives  in  the  forest.  They  belonged  to  a 
tribe  called  the  Babali,  and  were  of  a  light  chocolate  in 
hue,  and  were  found  forming  traps  for  game. 

As  wc  endeavoured  to  draw  from  them  some  iufmma- 
tion  respecting  the  country  to  which  the  track  led,  they 
said,  "  We  have  but  one  heart.  Don't  you  have  two," 
which  meant.  Do  not  speak  so  fairly  to  us  if  you  mean 
any  harm  to  us,  anil  like  all  natives  they  asserted 
strongly  that  they  did  not  eat  human  meat,  but  that  the 
custom  was  practised  by  the  Tinlmnda,  Babali,  Babukwa 
tribes,  occupying  the  bank  of  the  Aruwinii  above  Van- 
kondd 

Soon  after  this  interview  with  the  natives,  Dr.  Parke, 
observijig  the  bees  which  Huttered  about,  had  mentioned 
to  one  of  his  brother  officers  that  he  did  not  think  they 
stung  at  all,  upon  which  at  the  s«mc  moment  a  vicious 
bee  settling  in  his  neck  drove  its  sting  into  it  to  punish 
him  for  his  scornful  libel.  lie  then  came  to  me  and 
reported  the  fnct  as  a  good  joke,  whereupon  a  second  bee 
attacked  an<l  wounded  him  rdmost  in  the  same  spot, 
drawing  from  him  an  exclamation  of  pain.     **  By  Jove  1 
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Alter  distributing  the  manioc,  with  an  injunction  to 
boil  the  roots  three  times  in  different  waters,  we 
resumed  the  marrli  at  1  y.m.  and  camped  at  A  o'cloek. 

The  next  day  left  the  track  and  struck  through  the 
huge  towering  forest  and  j  ungly  undergrowth  by  compass. 
My  position  in  this  column  was  the  third  from  the 
leader,  so  that  I  t^i>uld  direct  the  course.  In  order  to 
keep  a  steady  movement,  even  if  slow,  I  liad  to  instruct 
the  <nitters  that  e-ach  man  as  ho  walked  shoidd  choose 
an  obstructing  Ilianc,  or  obtrusive  brancli  i>f  busli,  and 
give  one  shaq:)  cut  and  pass  on — the  two  head  men  were 
confining  themselves  to  an  effective  and  lirojid  "lihize" 
on  the  trees,  every  ten  yards  or  so,  for  tlie  bencHt  of  tlie 
column,  and,  as  the  rear  party  wouUl  not  folli»w  us 
for  perhaps  two  months,  wo  were  very  partlctdar  that 
these  "  blazes  "  should  be  quite  a  hand's-breadth  peel  of 
bark. 

Natui*al]v  peiietrating  a  trackless  wild  for  the  first 
time  the  march  was  at  a  funereal  pace,  in  some  places  at 
the  rate  of  400  vaKls  an  hour,  in  other  more  open 
portions,  that  is  of  less  uiidergiowth,  we  could  travel 
at  till!  rate  of  lialf,  tlircc-ijuarters,  and  even  a  mile  per 
Lour — so  that  from  6.30  A.M.  to  11  A.M.  when  we  Italted 
for  lunch  and  rest,  ami  fumi  12.^0  P.M.,  to  3  o'clock  or 
4  P.M.  in  fiom  six  to  .^even  hours  per  day,  we  could 
make  a  march  of  about  live  miles.  Un  the  usual  African 
track  seen  in  i>ther  regions  wc  could  have  gone  fiom 
fourteen  to  eighteen  miles  during  the  some  time. 
Therefore  our  object  was  tn  keep  by  settlements,  not 
only  to  be  assured  of  foml,  but  in  the  hope  of  utilizing 
the  native  roi^ds.     We  shall  see  later  how  we  fared. 

At  4  P.M.  of  this  day  we  were  still  on  the  march, 
Imving  pjiKsed  through  a  wilderness  of  creeks,  mud,  thick 
ecum-faced  quagmii^es  green  with  duckweed  into  wliii^h 
wc  sunk  knee-deep,  and  the  stencIi  exhaled  fifim  the 
fetid  slough  was  most  sickening,  ^^'e  had  just  emerged 
out  of  this  baneful  streti'h  of  mai'shy  ground,  intersecteil 
by  lazy  creeks  aud  shallow  long  stream-shaped   p<xils. 
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when  the  forest  Ijecame  suddenly  darkened,  so  dark  i887. 
that  I  f^ould  scarcely  read  the  compass,  and  a  distant  ''"''  ^ 
muraiur  increasing  into  loud  soughing  aud  wrestling  and  "  '"' 
tossing  of  branches  and  groaning  of  mighty  trees 
warned  us  of  the  approach  of  a  tempest.  As  the 
ground  round  about  was  most  unin\nting,  we  had  to 
press  on  thmugh  the  increasing  gloom,  and  then,  as  the 
rain  began  io  drip,  we  commenced  to  form  cjimp.  The 
tents  were  hastily  pit<'hed  over  the  sliort  scrubby  btish, 
while  bill-hooks  crashed  and  axes  rang,  (ilcaring  a 
space  for  the  ainip.  The  min  was  (;old  and  heavily 
dripped,  and  every  drop,  large  as  a  dnllnr  on  theii' 
cotton  clothes,  sent  a  shiver  through  the  men.  The 
tliunder  rf»ared  above,  the  lightning  Hjushed  a  vivid 
light  of  tire  through  the  darkness,  and  still  the  weary 
hungry  caravan  fileti  in  until  9  o'clock.  The  rain  was 
so  heavy  that  tii-es  could  not  be  lit,  and  until  three  in 
the  morning  wc  sat  huddled  and  crouching  amid  the 
cold,  ilamp.  and  rcrkiug  e.vliahitions  and  nuiiutc  ^pray. 
Then  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  around  these  flcores  of 
flaming  pyiiimiils  the  people  sat,  to  be  warmed  into 
hilariouM  anJMiatiun,  to  roiist  the  bitter  manim-,  and  to 
still  the  gnawing  pain  of  their  stomachs. 

On  the  4th  we  struck  N.  by  E.,  and  in  an  hour 
heard  natives  singing  in  concert  afar  oft".  We  sent 
scouts  ahead  to  ascertain  what  it  meant.  We  presently 
heard  firing  which  seemed  to  appi'oa^'h  nearer.  We 
mustered  the  men  in  the  nearest  company,  stacked 
goods  and  deployed  them  as  skirmishers.  Then  mea- 
.**engers  <yimc  and  reported  that  the  scouts  had  struck 
tliC  river,  and,  as  they  were  looking  upon  it,  a  cani>e 
wlvaneed  into  view  with  its  crew  standing  with  drawn 
Ik>ws  and  fixed  arrows,  which  were  fiowu  at  them  at 
once,  and  compelled  the  ycouts  to  fire.  We  then 
resumed  the  march,  and  at  8  a.m.  we  were  on  the  river 
again,  in  time  to  see  a  line  of  native  canoes  diaappearing 
round  a  bend  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  one  canoe 
abandoned  tied  to  the  banlc  with  a  goat. 

(Jbserving  that  the  river  was  calm  aud  free  from 
rapids,  and  desiious  of  saving  the  people  from  as  much 
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wlioHe  cuiiipHuy  liiul  special  cbargf  of  the  Aanntiw, 
conimenfe*!  Uy  fit  tlie  secitioua  Ujgetlier.  In  an  hour 
the  forty-four  hnrtloii.-*,  wliicli  the  vess*?l  fnrinei],  luul 
Iteeu  att.lu^hK<^  l^ot^erher  and  tilted  to  their  respective 
places  aud  hiuiichcd.  As  the  boivt  weiglied  forty-four 
loads  and  had  a  capacity  of  fifty  loads,  mid  at  least  ten 
sick,  wc  could  then  release  ninety-eight  people  from  the 
fatigue  of  bearing  loads  and  eariyiug  Lieutenant  Stairs, 
who  wo-s  .still  very  ill.  Mr.  Jephson  and  crew  were 
despatched  across  river  and  the  goat  secured. 

As  the  Advance  was  in  the  river,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  column  to  cling  to  the  hank,  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  the  boat,  liut  to  lie  able  to  utilize  the 
stream  for  lessening  labour.  AVant  of  regular  food, 
W'k  of  variety,  and  its  poor  nutritive  qualities,  coupled 
with  the  urgency  which  drove  us  on,  requiring  long 
marches  and  their  resulting  fatigue,  would  soon  diminish 
the  strength  of  the  stoutest.  A  due  regard  for  tlie 
people  therefore  must  be  shown,  and  every  means 
availal>le  for  their  a.ssistftnoe  must  be  employed.  There- 
fore, the  boat  ke(*ping  pace  with  the  column,  we 
travelled  up-stit'am  until  3  P.M.  and  cani()ed. 

On  the  5tli  the  Inrnt  ami  r-olunin  moved  up,  as  on 
the  (lay  previous,  and  niaile  six-and-htilf  mih-s.  The 
river  continued  to  be  from  500  to  800  yards  wide.  The 
bank  wivs  a  tnHe  more  open  than  in  the  interior, 
though  frequently  it  was  impossible  to  mr>ve  before 
an  i^npenetrable  mass  of  jungle  iiad  been  tunnelled  to 
alK)w  our  pa.ssiigc  unrler  the  vault  of  close  network  of 
branrh  and  dindier,  cane,  and  reed  above.  At  2.30  we 
reached  the  ^•iIlaf.'e  tjf  Bukanda.  AVe  had  come  across 
no  track,  but  had  simply  i»urst  out  of  the  bush  and  a 
somewhat  youiin  forest  wirli  a  clearing.  In  the  middle 
of  the  clearing  l>y  the  river  side  was  the  A-illage.  This 
fact  made  me  think,  and  it  suggested  that  if  ti-acks  were 
not  discoverable  by  land,  and  as  the  jjeople  were  not 
known  to  jHissess  the  power  of  aerial  hx'omotion,  that 
commuuicaiiou  was  maintained  by  water. 
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We  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  dbeovery  of  a  village, 
for  since  the  2nd  tbe  caravarx  "iiiUsLsted  on  such  tubers 
of  manioc  as  each  mau  took  with  him  on  that  date. 
Had  another  day  passed  without  meeting  with  a 
clearing  we  shouM  have  suffered  fi'ora  huuirer. 

It  was  evening  ijefore  the  boat  appeared,  the  passage  of 
rapids  and  an  adventure  with  a  Hotilla  of  eleven  can<>es 
had  detained  tier.  The  canoes  had  been  abandoned  in 
consequeuL'e,  iun]  the  cxtramaiiderof  the  boat  had  secured 
them  to  an  Ulaml.  One  was  reported  to  be  a  capacious 
hollow  loji,  ctipal.ile  of  carrying  nearly  as  much  an  the 
bout.  Since  the  river  was  the  highway  of  the  natives, 
we  should  be  wise  to  employ  the  stream,  by  which  we 
should  save  our  men,  and  carry  our  sick  as  well  as  a 
reserve  of  food.  For  we  had  been  narrowly  Ijrought  to 
the  verge  of  want  on  the  last  day,  and  we  were  utter 
strangers  in  a  fttranfje  land,  j^roping  our  way  tliruui^h 
darkness.  The  boat  was  nent  l>ack  with  an  extra  crew 
to  secure  the  canoe  and  paddle  her  up  to  our  camp. 

Of  course  Bukanda  had  been  abandnned  long  before 
we  rcjiched  it — the  village  of  cone  huts  was  at  our 
disposal — the  field  of  mnnifK:  also.  This  custom  also 
was  unlike  anything  I  had  seen  in  Afrii-ji  before. 
Prex-iDusly  the  natives  niny  have  retired  with  their 
women,  but  the  males  had  remained  with  spear  and  target, 
representing  ownership.  Here  the  very  fnwls  had  taken 
to  Might.  It  was  clearly  a  region  unsuitable  for  the 
study  of  etlmology.     • 

At  noon  of  the  (>th  we  defiled  out  of  Bukanda 
refurnished  with  provisions,  and  two  hours  later  were  in 
camp  in  uninhabited  space.  We  had  devoted  the 
niorinng  to  rleaning  and  repairing  rlHes — many  of 
whose  springs  were  broken. 

Some  facts  had  already  impressed  themselves  upon 
us.  We  observed  that  the  nmrnings  were  muggy  and 
misty — that  we  were  chilly  and  inclined  to  be  cheerless 
in  consequence  ;  that  it  require<i  some  moral  courage  to 
lenve  camp  to  brave  the  cold,  damjj,  and  foggincss 
without,  to  brave  the  mud  and  slush,  to  ford  creeks  up 
to  the  waist  iu  water ;   that  the  feelings  were  terribly 
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depressed  in  the  dismal  twilight  from  the  want  of 
hrightnes.s  and  sunshine  waniith  ;  and  the  depi*es- 
sion  caused  hy  the  somhre  <;]oudrt  and  dull  grey 
river  which  retlected  the  drear  daylight.  The  actual 
temperature  on  these  aM  nioniinp:s  was  hut  seventy 
to  seventy-two  degrees^ — liud  we  judged  of  it  by  our 
cheerlessuess  it  might  have  been  twenty  degrees  less. 

The  refuse  heaps  (if  tlie  little  villages  wcx*e  large  and 
piled  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk.  They  were  a  compost  of 
filth,  sweepings  of  streets  and  huts,  peelings  of  manioc, 
and  often  i.>f  plant-ains  with  a  high  heap  of  oyster-sliells. 
Had  I  not  much  else  to  writu  about,  an  interesting 
chapter  on  these  c(jmpnsts,  and  the  morals,  manners, 
and  usages  of  the  ah<:>rigiues  might  be  written.  Just 
as  Owen  could  prefigure  an  extinct  mammoth  of  the 
dead  ages  from  the  view  of  a  few  bones,  the  history  of 
a  tribe  could  fte  devehiped  by  me  out  of  these  refuse 
heaps.  Revelling  in  these  fetid  exlmlatious  were 
representiitives  of  many  insect  tribes.  Columns  of  ants 
wound  in  ami  out  with  nnu'e  exact  formation  than 
aborigines  could  rtmipose  themselves,  Hies  buzz  in 
myriads  over  the  heaps,  with  tlie  murmur  of  enjoyment, 
butterflies  which  would  have  delighted  Jameson's  soul 
swarmed  exulting  in  their  gorgeous  colours,  and  a 
perfect  cloud  of  moths  hovered  above  all. 

The  \nllages  of  the  Bakuti  were  reached  on  the  7th, 
after  seven  hours'  slow  marching  and  incessant  cutting. 
I  occupied  a  seat  in  the  boat  on  this  day  and  observed 
that  the  banks  were  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the 
river  on  either  side,  that  there  were  numerous  traces  of 
former  occupation  easily  detected  despite  the  luxuriance 
of  the  young  forest  that  ha<l  grown  up  and  usurped 
the  space  once  occupied  by  villages  and  fields  ;  that  cither 
wars  or  epidemics  had  disturbed  the  inhabitants  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  as  yet  only  one  crocodile  had  been 
seeji  on  the  Aruwimi,  and  only  one  hippo,  which  1  took 
to  be  a  sure  sign  that  there  was  not  much  pasture 
in  this  region. 

As  the  rowers  urged  the  boat  gently  up  the  stream, 
and   1    heard   the   bill-hooks    and   axes   carving   away 
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through  bu.sh  and  brake  tangle  and  forest  without 
which  scarcely  a  yard  of  progress  ^^onld  be  made,  1 
regretted  nn)re  than  ever  tliat  I  hatl  tiot  iii-^iyted  ou 
being  allowed  to  carry  out  my  own  plan  of  Iiaxing 
fifteen  whale-boats.  What  toil  would  liave  been  saved, 
and  what  anxiety  would  have  been  i>]xired  me. 

On  the  9tli  we  gained,  after  another  seven  hours' 
toiling  and  marching,  the  villages  of  the  Bakoka. 
AhtMidy  the  people  began  to  look  jaded  and  seedy. 
Skewera  had  penetrated  the  feet  of  several,  ulcera 
began  to  attract  ufjlice  by  their  growing  virulence, 
many  people  complained  of  curious  affections  in  the 
limb«.     Stairs  was  slowly  re«5vering.  . 

\Ve  Iiad  passed  so  many  aliandoned  cJearingfl  that  our  * 
expedition  might  have  lieen  supported  for  weeks  by  the 
manioe  which  no  owner  claime<l.  It  was  very  clear  that 
internecine  strife  had  caused  the  migrations  of  the 
tribes.  The  Bakoka  villages  were  all  stockaded,  and 
the  entrance  gates  were  extremely  low. 

The  next  day  we  passed  by  frtur  \nllrtges  all  closely 
stockaded,  and  ou  the  1 0th  came  \Ai  the  i-apids  of 
Gwcngwere.  Here  there  were  seven  large  villages 
bi»r(lenng  the  rapids  and  extending  fi*om  below  to  above 
the  broken  water.  All  the  population  had  fled  probably 
to  the  opposite  main,  or  to  the  islands  in  mid-river,  and 
every  portable  article  W)w  carried  away  except  the 
usual  wre<kage  of  coarse  pottery,  stools,  ami  benches, 
and  back  rests.     The  stockades  were  in  good  order  and 
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conical  huts,  and  two  sijuare  sheds  used  for  public 
as»€nd>Iies  and  smithies.  This  occupietl  a  commaniling 
bluif  sixty  feet  above  the  river,  and  a  splendid  view  of 
a  dark  giey  silver  stre^im,  flanked  by  dense  and  lufty 
walls  of  thickest  greenest  vegetation,  was  obtained. 

Lieutenant  Stairs  was  fast  recovering  from  his  long 
attack  of  bilious  fever  ;  my  otlier  companions  enjoyed  the 
best  of  health,  though  our  diet  consisted  of  vegetables, 
leaves  of  the  manioc  and  herbs  bruised  and  made  into 
patties.  But  on  this  day  we  had  a  dish  of  weaver- 
birds  furnishe<l  by  the  Doctor,  who  witli  his  shot-gun 
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1887.    bagged  a  few  of  the  thousands  which  had  made  their 
'"*' '°'  nests  on  the  vilhige  trees. 

^H^'  On  the  1 1  th  we  man-lied  about  a  mile  to  give  the  canoe- 
men  a  chance  to  pole  their  ve.s«el.s  tlirougli  the  rapids 
and  the  column  a  rest.  The  day  following  marched  six 
geographical  mileji,  the  river  turning  easterly,  which  was 
our  course.  Several  small  rapids  were  pa-ssed  without 
accident.  As  we  were  tlisuppeahng  from  view  of 
Gwengwere,  the  population  was  seen  scurrying  from 
the  right  bank  and  islands  hack  to  their  honies^  which 
they  had  tein|X)rarily  vacated  for  our  convenience.  It 
seemed  to  me  tt)  he  an  excellent  arrangement.  It  saved 
trouble  of  speech,  exerted  possibly  iu  useless  efforts  for 
peatie  and  tedious  chaffer.  They  had  only  one  night's 
ineonvenienec,  and  wore  there  many  caravans  advanciug 
as  peaceably  as  we  were,  natural  curiosity  would  iu  time 
induce  them  t«  come  forward  to  be  aciiuainted  with  the 
straugers. 

Our  people  fouml  abundant  t<)  eat  in  the  fields,  and 
around  the  villages.  Tlie  are^i  devoted  to  cultivation 
was  extensive :  plantain.s  tli)urished  around  the  stock- 
ades ;  herbs  for  potage  were  found  in  little  plots  dose  to 
the  villages  ;  also  suthcient  tobacco  for  smoking,  and 
pumpkins  for  dessert,  and  a  little  Indian  corn  ;  but,  alas, 
we  all  suffered  frt)m  want  of  meat. 

There  were  few  aquatic  birds  to  be  seen.  There  were 
some  few  spetiinetis  of  divers,  fish  eagles,  and  king- 
fishers. Somewhere,  at  a  distance,  a  pair  nf  ibis  screjimea  ; 
fioeks  of  parrots  whistled  and  jabbered  in  vain  struggles 
to  rol'j  the  solitude  of  the  vast  trackless  forest  of  itv* 
opprewive  silence  ;  whip-poijr-wills,  and  sunbirds,  and 
weaversaided  them  with  their  varied  strains  ;  but  insects, 
and  Hies,  ami  moths  were  innuincMible. 

On  the  12th  we  moved  up  as  usual,  startingat  6.30  A.M., 
the  caravan  pi*ecediug  the  bcwitand  its  consorts.  Though 
proceeding  only  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an<l  a  half  per 
hour,  we  soon  overhauled  the  struggling  caravau,  and 
passed  the  foremost  of  the  pioneers.  At  10  a.m.  we  met 
a  native  boy,  Ciilled  Bakuta,  of  about  fifteen  veal's,  tiuating 
down  river  on  a  piece  of  a  canoe.     He  .sprung  alxmrd  our 
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boat  with  alacrity,  ami  usetl  his  pmldle  properly.  An 
hour  lat«r  we  rouialed  tlie  lowe-^t  point  of  a  lengthy 
our\-e,  hrifitlint^  with  uumen.m.s  krj^e  vDkgeJi.  The  \>oy 
volunteei-  who  Iiad  "hopped  to  our  aid  from  the  uiikuowu, 
called  the  lower  villuire  B^uidaugi,  the  uext  Nduiulm,  luid 
the  loug  row  of  villages  uhove^  the  houses  of  the  Biiualya 
tribe.  But  all  were  deserted.  We  halted  at  Btmdangi 
for  luuch,  and  iit  2  P.M.  re-sumed  our  jouruey. 

An  hour's  pull  brought  us  to  the  upper  village,  whei'e 
we  camped.  Our  river  party  on  tliis  day  uun:l>ered  forty 
men  ;  but,  lUJ  we  laudetf.  we  were  lost  in  the  large  and 
silent  village.  I  ha<l  counted  thirteen  \illages — one  of 
these  numbered  180  liuts.  Assuming  that  in  this  curve 
there  were  1300  huts,  and  allowing  only  four  persons  to 
each  hut,  we  have  a  population  of  5200. 

At  5.30  appeared  the  advance  guai*d  of  the  column, 
and  pre.sently  a  furious  tempest  visited  us,  with  such 
violent  accompaniments  of  thunder  and  lightning  as 
might  have  l)een  expected  to  be  uecew.sary  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  chHrgcd  with  the  collecte<l  vapotirs  of  this 
humid  region — tlirough  which  the  sun  appeared  daily  a.s 
through  a  thick  veil.  Therefore  the  explosive  force  of 
the  electric  Huid  was  terriHc.  All  nlmut  us,  and  ut  all 
points,  it  lightcncil  and  shattered  with  deafening  explo- 
sions, and  bliuiling  forks  of  flame,  the  thi<"k,  sluggish, 
vaporous  clouds.  Nothing  less  than  excessive  eneigy  of 
concentrated  electricity  could  have  cleared  the  heavy 
atmosphere,  and  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  to 
see  the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  to  feel  tlie  cheering  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  For  four  hours  we  had  to  endure  the 
dreadful  bursts;  wliile  a  steady  stream  of  rain  relieved 
the  surrh;irged  ma.sses  that  had  hung  incumbent  above 
us  for  ihiys.  MHiile  tlie  ri\er  party  and  advance  guard 
were  housed  in  the  upper  \allage,  the  rear  guard  and 
No.  4  Company  occupied  Bandangi,  at  the  town  end  of 
the  crescent,  and  we  heard  them  shooting  minute  guns  to 
warn  us  of  their  presence ;  while  we  vainly,  for  econo- 
mical reasons,  replied  with  the  tooting  of  long  ivory 
horns. 

Such   a   large  population  naturally  owned  exclusive 
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1887.  fields  of  maiiioc,  plantations  of  handnaa,  and  plantains, 
July  12.  Riijrar-oanfi,  gardens  of  herKs.  and  Indian  corn,  and  a.s  the 
^'  hejwymiti  had  rwitunited  tJio  gruinul,  a  hair  wa^  ordered. 
By  nine  o'trl^M^k  the  rear  guard  was  known  to  have 
arrivetl  i)y  Nelson  s  voice  crying  ont  for  '*  chop  and 
coffee" — our  chop  consisted  of  ca-ssuva  cakes,  a  plantain 
or  so  roasted,  and  a  mess  of  garden  grcen.s,  with  tea  or 
coffee.  Flesh  of  CTont  or  fowl  was  simply  unprocurahle. 
Neither  bird  nor  fjea.st  i>f  any  kind  wtis  to  be  obtained. 
Hitherto  only  two  crocodiles  and  but  one  hippo  had 
been  discovered.  Iiut  no  elephant,  buffalo,  or  antelope  or 
wild  liog,  thijugh  tracks  were  nuinerons,  How  couUl  it 
be  otherwise  with  tlie  pioneers'  shouts,  cries,  noise  of 
cutting  and  cruHhing.  ami  ponndiiigoftree-s,  the  murmur 
of  a  large  caravan  i  With  the  continuous  gossip,  story- 
telling, wrangling,  laughing  or  wailing  that  were  main- 
tained during  the  march,  it  was  csimply  impossible.  Pro- 
gress ihriiugh  the  undergrowth  wa."^  denied  without  a 
heavy  knife,  maohette,  or  bill-hook  to  sever  entangling 
creepers,  and  while  an  animal  may  have  been  only  a  few 
feet  off  on  the  (tther  side  of  a  bush,  vain  was  the  attempt 
to  obtain  view  of  it  through  impervious  musses  of  vege- 
tation. 

In  our  boat  I  employed  the  halt  for  examining  the 
islands  near  Bandangi.  We  discovered  lengthy  heaps  of 
ovster-shells  on  one  island,  one  of  which  was  sixtv  feet 
long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high  ;  we  can  imagine 
the  feasts  of  the  bivalves  that  the  aborigines  enjoyed 
during  their  picnics,  and  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  bivalve  had  been  eaten.  On  my 
return  I  noticed  through  a  liank-slip  in  the  centre  of  the 
curve  a  stratum  of  oyster-shell  buried  three  feet  under 
alluvium. 

Our  native  boy  Bakula,  informed  us  that  inland  north 
lived  the  Btdjuru,  who  were  very  different  from  the 
river  tribes,  that  up  river,  a  month's  journey,  would  be 
founfl  dwarfs  aliout  two  feet  high,  with  long  beards ; 
that  he  had  once  journeyed  as  far  as  Panga  w^here  the 
river  tnmblwl  from  a  height  as  high  as  the  tallest  tree, 
that  the  Aruwimi  was  now  called  Lui  by  the  people  of 
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the  left  bank,  but  that  to  the  Babuni  on  the  right  bank 
it  WHH  known  as  the  Luhali.  Bakuhi  was  an  exceptionally 
cmfty  lad,  a  pure  cannibal,  to  whom  a  meH.s  of  human 
meat  would  have  been  delectable.  He  wm  a  perfect 
mimic,  and  hatl  by  native  cunniii«  protected  himself  by 
conforming  reiulily  to  what  he  divined  wnuld  be  pleasing 
to  the  strangei-a  by  whom  he  was  fiurnmuded.  Had  all 
the  native  tribes  adopted  this  b(iy'>5  pr>lii*y  our  })as.sage 
through  these  novel  landn  would  have  been  us  plciisant 
as  could  be  desired.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  pos- 
sessed all  the  nrt.s  of  rruft  which  we  admired  in  Bakula, 
they  hati  sbnply  not  the  courage  to  do  what  an  accident 
had  enabled  him  to  carry  out. 

From  Chief  Bambi's  town  of  the  Banalya  we  moved 
to  Bungangeta  villages  by  river  and  land  on  tlie  1 5tli.  It 
was  a  stern  and  sombre  morning,  gloomy  with  lowering 
and  hea\y  clouds.  It  struck  nie  on  this  <lull  dreary 
morning,  while  regarding  the  silent  flowing  waters  of  the 
dark  river  anil  the  long  unbroken  forent  frontage,  that 
nature  in  this  region  seems  to  lie  waiting  the  long  ex- 
pected trumpetH.-all  of  civilization — ^that  Hp|K>intcd  time 
when  she  shall  awuke  to  her  duties,  as  in  other  jx>rtioDS 
of  the  et^rth.  1  compared  this  waiting  attitude  to  the 
atillues-s  prccetling  the  dawn,  before  the  insect  and  animal 
life  is  astir  to  fret  the  air  with  its  murmur,  ])efoi*e  the 
day  has  awakened  the  million  minute  passions  of  the 
wilds ;  at  that  lumr  when  even  Time  seems  to  be  drowsy 
and  nodding,  our  inmost  thoughts  appear  to  be  loud, 
and  the  heart  throl>s  to  be  clamorous.  But  wlien  the 
young  day  peeps  forth  white  and  gray  in  the  East  the 
eyelids  of  the  world  lift  up.  There  is  a  movement  and  a 
hum  of  inWsible  life,  and  all  the  eaitli  seems  wakened 
from  its  brooding.  But  withal,  the  forest  world  remains 
restful,  and  Nature  bides  her  day.  and  the  river  shows  no 
life  :  uidike  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Nature,  despite  her  im- 
mciLSurably  long  ages  of  sleep,  indicates  no  agcduess,  so 
old,  incredibly  ohl,  she  is  still  a  virgin  locked  in  innocent 
repose. 

What  expiinsive  wastes  of  rich  productive  land  lie  in 
this  region  unheeded  by  man  1     Populous  though  the 
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river  haiika  are,  tliey  nre  but  aliiL;htly  disturlied  by 
liJwur— a  tririiiig  giuljliiuo;  of  parUs  of  the  foreshore,  a 
liuiitod  ncreuge  for  nmiiinc,  witliiu  ii  crater-like  area  iu 
the  IxiHom  of  the  dark  woods,  and  ii  narrow  line  of  small 
cotes,  wherein  the  navages  huddle  within  tlieir  narrow 
circumference. 

One  of  my  amusements  in  the  boat  was  to  sketch  the 
unknown  course  of  the  river  —  for  as  the  aborigines 
disappeared  like  rats  int-o  their  holes  on  one's  approach 
I  could  gain  no  information  respecting  it.  How  far  was 
it  pennissible  tor  me  to  deviate  fi'om  my  course  ?  By 
the  river  I  could  assist  the  ailing  and  relieve  the  sti-ong. 
The  goods  could  be  transported  and  the  feeble  conveyed. 
Reserves  of  manioc  and  plantain  could  also  be  (Mirried. 
But  would  a  somewhat  lotjg  curve,  winding  as  high  as 
some  forty  or  fifty  ge(»graphicrtl  miles  north  of  our 
course,  be  eompeusntcd  hy  these  advantages  of  relief  oi 
the  porters,  and  the  aljundancc  of  provisions  that  are 
ass!ire<lly  found  on  the  banks  ?  AVTieu  I  noted  the 
number  of  the  sick,  and  saw  the  jaded  condition  of  the 
people,  I  felt  that  if  the  river  ascended  as  far  as  2"^  N., 
it  was  infinitely  prefemble  to  plunging  into  the  centre 
of  the  forest. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  clouded  morn- 
ing was  75  ,  surface  of  the  river  77°.  \\'Tiat  a  relief  it 
was  to  breathe  the  aii*  of  the  river  after  a  night  spent  in 
inhaling  the  close  impuie  air  in  the  forest  by  idglit  I 

On  tne  16th  we  possessed  oue  boat  ami  five  (ainoea, 
carrying  seventy-four  men  and  r20  loads,  so  that  with 
the  weight  of  the  boat  .siMtioiis,  half  of  our  men  were 
relieved  of  loads,  ami  carrie*!  nothing  exery  alternative 
day.  We  passed  by  the  mouth  nf  a  considerable  affluent 
from  tiie  south-east,  and  camped  a  mile  above  it.  The 
temperature  rose  to  94°  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  a 
consoifuence  rain  fell  in  torrents,  preceded  by  the  usual 
thunder  roai"s  and  lightning  Hashes.  UntU  1  I'.M.  of 
the  17  th  the  rain  fell  unceasingly.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  asf.ertained  the  number  of  inches 
that  fell  during  the.se  nineteen  hours'  rain-pour.  Few 
of  the  people  enjoyed  any  rest;    there  was  a  genei*al 
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wrin^ng  of  hlankets  and  clothes  aft^r  it  ceased,  but  it 
was  some  liours  J)efore  they  reoovt^red  their  usual  aui- 
inatif)ri.  The  aborigines  must  linve  been  also  depressed, 
owinff  to  our  vicinity,  though  if  they  had  known  what 
wealtli  we  possessetl,  they  niiglit  linve  freely  parted  with 
their  goats  and  fowls  for  our  ware~s. 

The  column  ctwnped  at  3  p.m.  opposite  the  settlement 
of  Ixiwer  Mariri.  Besides  their  immense  wooden  drums, 
which  sounded  the  alann  to  a  ten-mile  distance,  the 
natives  vociferated  with  unusual  powers  of  lung,  ao 
that  their  cries  could  be  heard  a  mile  oK  The  absence 
of  all  otlier  noises  lends  peculiar  power  to  their  voices. 

The  Somalis,  who  are  such  excellent  and  etlicient 
servants  in  hinds  like  the  Masai,  or  dry  regions  like 
the  Soudan,  are  j)erfectly  useless  in  humitl  rtgionii. 
Five  of  them  de<'lined  to  stay  at  Yamhuya,  an<l  insisted 
on  at-companying  me.  Since  we  had  taken  to  the  river 
I  had  employed  them  as  Injatmen,  or  rather  did  employ 
them  when  they  were  able  to  handle  a  pafldle  or  a  pole, 
but  their  physical  powers  soon  cdllapsed,  and  tbey 
became  mere  passengers.  Un  shore,  without  having 
undergone  any  exertion,  they  were  so  prostrated  after  a 
twu  hours'  river  voyage,  that  they  weit;  unable  to  rig 
shelter  against  rain  and  damp,  and  tis  they  were  thievish 
the  Zanziliaris  refused  to  permit  them  to  approtich  their 
huts.  The  result  was  that  we  had  the  trouble  each  day 
to  see  that  a  share  of  food  even  was  doled  out  to  them, 
as  they  would  have  voluntarily  starved  rather  than  cut 
down  the  plantains  above  their  heflds. 

From  opposite  Lower  Mariri  we  journeyed  to  a  spot 
ten  miles  below  the  Upper  Mariri  on  tie  18th.  The 
CAUoes  had  only  (_K'CMpteil  4  h.  1*5  m.,  hut  the  land 
column  did  not  appear  at  all. 

On  the  lyth  I  employed  the  l)oat  and  canoe  crews  to 
cut  a  road  to  aljove  a  section  of  the  rapids  of  Upper 
Mariri.  This  was  accomplished  in  2^  hours.  We 
returned  to  camp  in  45  miimtes.  Our  pace  going  up 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  caravan,  consefjuently  an 
ordinary  day's  travel  tlirough  the  forest  would  l>e  six 
miles.     On  returning  to  camp  formed  the  column,  and 
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1887.  man-heJ  it  to  the  end  of  our  paths ;  the  boat  and 
July  20.  cauoes  were  punted  up  the  mpidw  witliout  aeeideut,  nud 
U^M.  ^^  ^^^^  aftcru<x>n  tlic  peuple  loragei.l  for  food  at  a  vilhtge 
a  mile  and  a  lialf  above  eamp  with  happy  results.  Uu 
tlie  iOth  the  advance  eoluniu  maix;hed  up  ami  occupied 
the  village. 

About  two  hours  after  arrival  some  of  the  natives  of 
Marii'i  eame  in  a  canoe  and  hailed  ii?.  AA'e  replied 
rln-ough  Bakula,  the  native  Ijoy,  and  in  a  short  time 
were  a)ile  to  pun-base  a  couple  of  fowls,  and  during  the 
aftenx(x>n  were  able  to  purcha-io  three  more.  ThLs  was 
tiie  first  barter  we  hail  been  al)le  to  etieet  on  the  Aru- 
wimi.  Mariri  is  a  large  settlement  abounding  in  plan- 
t«iiis.  wliitf  nt  I'ur  vilhige  (lit*ie  \\vv\i  \i\\nv..  Two  men, 
(.'liarlic  N(f.  1  anil  ilusii  bin  Jnnia  iliNippeared  nn  this 
day.     Witliiii  twenty-tln'ee  days  we  had  not  lost  a  man. 

No  rasualtv  had  as  yet  bH]ii[»en«'d,  and  giK>d  fortune, 
wiiich  iunl  hitliertit  rlunjf  t(»  us,  from  this  date  betran  to 
desert  us.  We  were  umler  the  impression  that  those 
men  had  been  captured  by  natives,  and  their  heedless 
conduct  was  the  text  of  a  sermon  preached  to  the  men 
next  moraing  when  they  were  mustered  for  the  march. 
It  was  not  until  thiiteen  months  later  that  we  knew 
that  they  had  deserted,  that  rhey  Inul  suweeded  in 
reaching  Yambuya,  and  had  invented  the  most  mar- 
vellous rales  of  wars  and  <lisaHters,  which,  when  repeated 
by  the  officers  at  Yamliuya  in  their  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee, created  so  much  auxiety.  Had  I  believed  it 
liml  been  possil)le  that  two  messengei-s  ctiuld  have 
perfonued  that  marcli,  wa  certainly  had  availcil  oui*- 
selves  of  the  fact  to  have  communicated  authentic  news 
and  chart  i.if  the  I'oute  to  Major  Bnrttelot,  who  in 
another  nmnth  wouKl  be  leaving  his  camp  as  we  be- 
lieved. From  the  village  opposite  Upper  Mariri  w^e 
pr(X'eeded  tn  S.  Mupt',  a  large  settlement  consisting  of 
several  villages,  emlxjwerud  in  plantations.  The  chiefs 
of  Mupe  are  Mbadu,  Alimba,  and  Mangrudi. 

On  the  22nd  Surgeon  Parke  was  the  officer  of  the* 
day,  and  was  unfurtuiuue  enough  to  miss  the  river,  and 
strike   throucrh  the  foi-eat  iu   a   wroncj  direction.     He 
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finally  stnu-k  n  track  on  wliif^h  the  scouts  found  n  i887. 
woman  ami  a  largo-eyed,  brown -col  oured  eliild.  The  ■'°'^*** 
woman  showed  the  route  to  the  river,  anil  wh.s  after- 
wards  released.  Thrc^ugh  her  iuHuence  the  natives  of 
N.  Mupe  on  the  right  bunk  wei-o  iiidin-od  to  trade  with 
us,  by  which  we  were  enablotl  to  prcK^ure  a  dozen  fowls 
and  two  eggs. 

The  bed  of  the  river  in  tliis  hjeality  is  an  undisturbed 
rook  of  fiue-gi'ained  and  haid,  briek-eoloured  sandstone. 
This  is  the  reason  that  the  little  rapids,  though  tieijuent 
enough,  pi-eseut  but  little  obstacles  to  navigation.  The 
banks  at  several  places  rose  to  about  forty  feet  above 
tlie  river,  and  the  rock  is  seen  in  horizontal  strata  in 
l)luffy  form,  in  many  instances  like  crumbling  i-uins  of 
cut  at<ine. 

The  sign  of  peace  with  these  riverine  natives  appears 
to  be  the  pouring  of  water  on  their  heads  with  tlieii* 
hands.  As  new-comers  a}>prcmciied  our  camp  they  cried 
out,  **  AVe  suffer  from  fauiine,  we  have  no  food,  but  up 
river  you  will  find  plenty,  Oh,  *  monomopote ' !  (sou  of 
the  sea)."  "  But  we  sutier  f^(.^m  want  of  foixl,  and  have 
not  the  strength  to  proceed  uule.ss  you  give  us  some," 
we  replied.  Whereupon  they  threw  us  fat  ears  of 
Indian  corn,  plantains,  and  sugar-cane.  This  was 
preliminary  to  a  trade,  in  doing  which  these  apparently 
unsophisticated  natives  were  as  sharp  and  as  exorbitant 
as  any  of  the  W'vyanzi  on  the  Congo.  The  natives  of 
Mupe'  are  called  ISabe'. 

Trifles,  sui?h  as  empty  sardine  boxes,  jam  and  milk 
cans,  and  cartridge  cases,  were  easily  barterable  for 
sugar-cjine,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco.  A  cotton  hand- 
kerchief would  buy  a  fowl,  goats  were  bi-ought  to  our 
view,  but  not  parttMl  with.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
mon(^poly  of  chiefs.  Tbf  natives  showed  no  fixed 
desire  for  any  speciality  but  cloth — gaudy  reil  handker- 
chiefs. We  stnv  .some  c-owries  among  tliem.  Hud  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cjuioe  we  found  a  piece  of  an  infantry 
officer's  sword  nine  inches  long.  We  should  have  been 
delighted  to  have  heard  the  iiistorv  of  tliat  sword,  and 
the  list  of  its  owners  since  it  left  Birmingham.     But  we 


maintain  any  lengthy  conversation  with  them, 
uiy  22.  ^^j,  ignorance  of  the  language,  and    their  excitability 
^^'    prevenred    us   from    doing   more    than   obsei'^ing   and 
interchanging  woi-ds  relating  to  peace  and   food  with 

them.  We  can  act-ept  the  bit 
of  sword  blaile  as  evidence  that 
then-  ueighliotirs  in  the  interior 
have  had  Bonie  contact  willi  the 
Soudauejie. 

Neither  in  manners,  customs 
or   dress   was    there   any   very 
great  difference  between   these 
natives  and  those  belonging  to 
the   upper  parts  of  the  Upper 
Congo.    Their  head-dresses  were 
of  basket  work  decorated  with 
red     parrot    feathers,    monkey 
skin  caps  of  grey  or  dark  fur, 
with  the  tails  droopino^  behind. 
The  neck,  arm  and  ankle  orna- 
ments  were  of   polished    ix-on, 
rarely  of  copper,  never  of  brass. 
They  make  beiiutiful  paddles, 
iiuely  Ciirved  like  a  long  pointed 
leaf.       '*  Senneneh  "    was    the 
peaceful  hail  as  in  Manyuema.  Uregga  and  Usongora, 
above  Stanlev  Falls.     The  complexion  of  these  natives 
is  more  ochreous  than  black.     When  a  l>ody  c)f  them  is 
seen   on  the  opposite  bank,  there  is  little  diffei*ence  (A 
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colour  between  their  bodie.s  and  the  reddish  clayey  soil 
of  the  landing-place.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
Camwoo<I  powder,  and  with  thi.s  mixed  with  oil  they 
perform   their  toilet.      But  protection   from   sunshine 
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conFideralily  contributes  U»  tlii.s  light  oolour.  The 
native  boy,  Biikulu,  for  instain'o,  was  deprived  uf  this 
universal  cosmetic  made  of  Camwood,  and  he  was  much 
ligliter  than  the  average  of  our  Zanzibaris. 

On  the  24tli,  Mr.  Jephsou  led  the  van  of  the  columu, 
and  under  his  guidance  we  made  the  astonishing  maroli  of 
seven  and  a  half  geographical  miles — the  column  ha\dng 
been  compelled  to  wade  through  seventeen  streams  and 
creeks.  During  these  days  Jephsun  exhiliited  a  marvellous 
vigour.  He  was  in  many  things  an  exact  duplicate  f)f 
myself  in  my  younger  days,  V>efore  yeai-ft  antl  lunuheds 
of  fevers  liaJ  cooled  my  burning  hhxxl.  He  is  exactly 
of  my  own  height,  build  nn<l  weight  and  temperament. 
He  is  siinguine,  coufidcnt,  and  loves  Iiard  work.  He  is 
simply  indefatigable,  and  whi'ther  it  is  slushy  mire  or 
a  muddy  creek,  iji  he  enterH,  without  hesitation,  up  to 
his  knees,  waist,  neck  or  overheiid  it  is  all  the  same. 
A  Hybarite.  dainty  and  fastidious  in  civiliisatitjn.a  traveller 
jiikI  labourer  in  Africa,  he  requires  to  be  restrained  and 
counselled  for  his  own  sake.  Xuw  these  young  men. 
Stairs,  Nelson  and  Parke,  are  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  St^iirs  is  the  militaiy  ofticer.  alert,  intelligent, 
who  understands  a  hint,  a  curt  intimation.  gi*asps  an 
iilea  firmly  and  realises  it  to  jierfection.  Nelson  is  a 
centurion  as  of  ohl  Roman  times,  he  can  execute  because 
it  is  the  will  of  his  cliief ;  he  doe.s  not  stay  to  ask  the 
reason  why  ;  he  only  umlcrstaiids  it  to  be  a  ne^'e^sity, 
and  his  great  vigour,  strength,  resolutii)n,  plain,  goo<l 
sense  is  at  my  (.lisposal,  to  act,  suffer  or  die ;  and  Parke, 
noble,  gentle  soul,  so  tender  and  tlevoted,  so  piitient,  so 
sweet  in  mood  and  brave  in  temper,  always  enduring 
and  effusing  comfort  as  lie  moves  through  our  atmos- 
phere of  suffering  and  pain.  No  four  men  ever  entered 
Africa  with  sucli  qualities  as  these.  No  leader  ever  had 
cause  to  bless  his  stai's  as  I. 

<  )n  this  day  Jephson  had  two  adventures.  In  his 
usual  free,  impulsive  manner,  and  with  swinging  gait 
lie  was  flirecting  the  pioneers — ^crushing  tlirough  the 
jungle,  inditfercnt  to  his  costume,  when  he  suddenly 
sank   out  of  sight   into  an  elephant  pit  1     We  might 
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saplinjjry,  nud  .suildculy  disap|xviriug  from  the  view  of 
his  more  stiiid  luamuiH.  Jephsfon  had  intelliijeuce,  how- 
ever, aud  aid  was  at  hand,  aud  he  was  pulled  out  uone 
the  worse.  It  was  a  mere  aiuusiug  uiL-Meut  to  be 
detailed  in  eamp  aud  to  provoke  a  hiugh. 

He  ruHhe<l  ahead  of  the  pioneers  to  trace  the  coiu'se 
to  he  followed,  aud  preHeutly  eneouuterod  a  t^U  native, 
with  a  8pear  in  his  haiitl,  face  to  face.  Both  were  80 
a-stonishe*!  as  to  lie  paralysed,  hut  .Fephson's  impulse 
\va8  that  of  a  Berseker.  lie  Hung  liiuinelf,  unarmed, 
upon  tlie  native,  who,  ehuliug  hin  gra«p,  ran  from  him, 
as  lie  would  from  a  lion,  heudlong  down  a  steep  hawk 
into  a  rreek,  .lep]is(ui  foltowiug.  Rut  the  clayey  soil 
was  daiu])  aud  Hlippery,  his  foot  slipped,  and  the  galla-ut 
Captain  of  the  Adftince  measured  his  leugtli  face 
downwards  with  his  feet  up  the  slope,  ami  such  was 
his  impetus  that  he  slid  down  to  the  edge  of  tlie  creek. 
When  he  recovered  himself  it  was  to  lielidld  the  denizen 
of  the  woods,  hurrying  up  the  opjxtsite  Imuk  aud  ea-sting 
wild  eyes  at  this  sudden  pale-faced  apparition  who  had 
so  disturbed  him  as  lie  brooded  over  the  prospect  of 
findiug  game  in  his  tra]>s  that  day. 

Our  camp  oa  this  day  was  a  favourite  haunt  of 
elephants  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  near  a  pitiiit 
round  whiuli  the  river  raced  witli  strong  swirling 
currents.  A  h}ng  view  of  a  lu'oad  silent  river  is  seen 
upward,  and  one  of  a  river  disparted  by  a  series  of 
i.slauds  l)elow. 

On  the  25th  Captain  Nelson  led  the  column,  Jephson 
was  retpiesied  to  assist  me  with  the  long  narrow  r-juuieft 
laden  with  vuhiable  goods,  and  to  direct  s<Hiie  of  the 
unskilful  "  lubl»ers  *  wlio  formed  our  crews.  The  boat 
led  the  way  am^bnted  nbuve  tlie  daugenms  and  swirly 
point,  and  ctist  the  niaiiilla  rope  to  the  canoe  crew,  wlio, 
liHuling  by  this  rord  drew  the  Ciinoes  to  i[uiet  water. 
Then  rowing  hard  against  the  strong  cuvreuts.  at  11  A.M. 
we  caught  the  head  of  the  canivau  gathered  on  tlie  bank 
of  a  wide  aud  dtuk  sluggish  creek,  the  Rendi,  which  lazily 
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flowed  out  of  dark  depths  of  woofls.  By  one  n'olock  tlie 
ferria»^e  was  completed,  and  the  coluiuii  resumed  its 
inarch,  while  we,  on  the  river,  l)etook  ourselves  to 
further  ati-ugglea  with  the  dangerous  waves  and  reefs  of 
what  is  now  culled  Wtusp  Rapids,  from  the  following 
iueideut 

These  rapids  extended  for  a  stretcii  of  two  mOes. 
Above  thera  were  the  \inagcs  which  became  tlie  scene 
of  a  tragic  atrife,  as  will  be  learned  later  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  ami  these  settlement*  were  the  detir  ol>jects  of 
our  aims  in  order  to  obtain  shelter  and  f'-od. 

Our  first  efforts  against  tlie  rapidn  were  puceessful. 
The  current  was  swift  and  ilangerous,  breaking  out  into 
great  waves  now  and  then.  Fnr  the  first  half  hour  we 
were  succe.ssful.  Then  l>egan  a  struggle,  rowing  on  one 
side  hard  and  the  starboard  side  crew  grasping  at  over- 
lianging  bushes,  two  men  ]7o]ing,  two  men  on  the  decked 
bow,  with  boat-hooks  outstretched  witli  their  fangs  ready 
to  snatch  at  saplings  for  firm  hold.  1  steered.  We 
advanced  slowly  but  steadily,  a  narmw  rushing  branch 
Ijetween  rocky  islet^s,  and  the  bunk  was  ln'forc  us  which 
raced  over  u  reef,  showing  itself  in  yard  square  dots  of 
rock  aliove  the  waves.  We  elected  to  itscend  this  tis  in 
^^ew  of  a  capsize  there  was  less  fear  of  drownmg. 
With  noble  spirits  braced  for  an  exciting  encounter,  we 
entered  it.  Eager  hands  were  held  out  to  catch  at  the 
branches,  l:>ut  at  the  first  clutch  there  issued  iit  this 
critical  moment  ati  array  of  fierce  spiteful  wasps  and 
settled  on  our  faces,  hatKls,  and  bodies,  every  vulnerable 
spot,  and  stung  us  with  the  venom  of  fiemls.  Maddened 
and  iufuriatetl  by  the  burning  stings,  battling  with  this 
vicious  enemy,  beset  by  reefs,  ami  rocks,  arirl  dangerous 
waves,  and  whirling  vortexes,  we  tore  on  with  tooth  and 
nail,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  a  humb'cd  yards  above  tl»e 
awful  spot.  Then,  clinging  t<J  the  trees,  we  halted  to 
breathe  and  sj-mpathise  with  each  other,  and  exchange 
\'iews  and  opinions  on  the  various  stings  of  insects,  bees, 
hornets,  and  wasps. 

One  asked  my  servant  with  a  giim  smile,  "  Did  you 
say  the  other  day  that  you  believed  there  was  much 
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1887.    honey   in    these   brown    paper    nests  of   the  wasps? 
July 25.   ^y^)|^   ^^^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^.{jg  honey  now?     Don't 

ju^.  you  think  it  is  rather  a  Ijitter  Bort  i  "  This  raised 
a  general  laugh.  We  ret-overed  our  good  temper, 
and  resumed  our  work,  and  in  an  hour  reached  the 
village  which  the  laud  party  had  occupied.  The  ranoeu 
crewK,  who  followed  us,  seeing  the  Imttle  with  the 
WH-sps,  Hod  acro!<s  river,  and  ascendetl  by  the  right 
bank.      But  the  8<unali»  and  t?*>udane8e,  more   trustful 


WASrs'    NESTS,   tTc. 

in  Allah,  bravely  f(>lIowcil  our  track,  anrl  were  dread- 
fully stung  ;  still,  they  were  cnnsolod  l)y  being  able  to 
exult  over  the  Zanzibaris,  the  leader  of  which  waa 
Uledi.  i.f  the  "  Dark  Continent." 

"Uh,"  1  remtirked  tu  lledi.  "it  is  not  a  brave  thing 
you  have  done  this  day^to  fly  away  from  wasps." 

"Oh,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  ludavl  nmnhood  is  nowhere 
in  such  a  scrape  as  that.  Witsps  arc  more  tlangerous 
than  the  most  savage  men." 
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The  native  settlement  on  the  left  bank  is  called 
Baiuleya  ;  the  one  facing  opposite  consists  of  the  villages 
of  the  Bwaniburi.  North  of  tlie  Bwaiuhuri,  a  day's 
marchf  begins  the  tril)es  of  the  Aliabua  and  the  Mabode, 
who  have  a  different  kind  of  arcliiti't'tiire  fi-om  tlie 
steeply  conitrat  huta  prevailing  among  the  riverine 
tribes.  The  Mabfxle  are  said  to  possess  square  houses 
with  gable  nx)fs,  the  walls  are  neatly  plastered,  and 
along  the  fronts  are  clay  verandahs. 

On  the  26th  we  halted  to  rest  and  recuperate.  Those 
of  us  who  were  attacked  by  the  wasps  suffered  from  a 
fever  ;  the  coxswain  of  the  lioat  was  in  great  disti-ess. 
The  following  day  the  chief  of  the  Bwamburi  came  over 
to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  brought  us  as  a  gift  a  month  old 
chick,  which  was  declined  (in  the  gi-ound  that  we  should 
feel  we  were  rr»li)>ing  him  were  we  to  accept  such  a  gift 
from  a  profcrtsedly  p>or  man.  His  ornanuinti^  (consisted 
of  two  small  ivory  rusks  planed  flat  and  polished,  which 
hung  suspended  from  a  string  made  of  grass  encircling 
his  neck.  His  head-dress  was  a  long-haired  monkey 
skin.  We  exchanged  professions  of  amity  and  hrother- 
IukhI,  and  commenced  the  march,  and  camped  opposite 
Kukiipi,  a  settlement  possessing  eight  villages,  on  the 
28th. 

Two  sturdy  prisoners  imparted  to  us  strange  informa- 
tion of  a  large  lake  called  **  No-uma,"  as  being  situate 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called 
Pauga.  It  was  said  to  be  many  days'  journey  in 
extent  In  the  centre  was  a  large  island,  so  infested 
with  serpent^  that  natives  dreaded  to  go  near  it ;  that 
from  it  flowed  the  Nepoko  into  the  N(»wel|p',  the  name 
now  given  to  the  Aruwimi.  After  several  days'  march 
we  <liscovered  that  the  lake  aUny  was  a  myth,  and  that 
the  Nejxiko  did  not  flow  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aruwimi. 

Uur  camp  on  the  29th  was  opposite  My-yui,  a  series 
of  villages  embowered  amongst  banana  groves  on  the 
right  bank.  It  was  not  long  before  we  struck  an 
acquaintance  with  this  tribe.  We  quickly  recognized 
a   disposition    on    the   part    of    the    aborigines    to   be 
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sociable.      A  good  report  of  our  doings  had  preceded 
us.      Trade  commeuced  very   pleasantly.      Uur  people 

rods,    besides    stmnge 


had 


cowries. 


trifles  to  exchange 


b^iiids,   and   brass   rods,    besides 

for  food.  When  the  laud  column 
arrived,  prices  advanced  s<:>me\vhat.  owing  to  the  greater 
demand.  It  was  reported  that  there  were  no  settle- 
ments between  *.)ur  camp  opposite  ]\Iy-yui  and  Panga  ; 
that  we  should  be  nine  days  performing  the  journey 
through  the  forest. 

The  next  morning  the  bartering  was  resumed,  because 
we  wished  U*  prepare  provisions  for  :<evei-al  days ;  new 
ration  curreuLV  had  already  l)eeu  distributed  to  c^ich 
man.  But  we  were  astonished  to  iind  that  only  thi-ee 
ears  of  Indian  t-orn  were  given  on  this  day  fur  a  brass 
rod  twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  of  tlie  thickness  of 
telegraph  wire.  At  Bangala  snch  a  brass  rod  would 
have  punliascd  five  days'  pntvisions  jwr  mnn  in  my 
days,  and  here  wa.s  a  settlement  in  the  wilds  wljere  we 
could  only  obtain  three  ears  of  com  1  For  one  fowl  four 
brass  rods  were  demanded.  Cowries  were  not  acrepted  ; 
beads  they  declined.  The  men  were  ravenously  hungry  ; 
there  were  nine  days'  wilderness  ahead.  AVaap  rapide 
was  the  nearest  place  below.  We  expostulated,  but 
they  were  firm.  The  men  tiien  began  to  sell  tlicir 
cartridge-pouches  for  two  plantains  each.  They  were 
detected  selling  their  ammunition  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
cartridge  for  an  car  of  rum  ;  a  tin  cantcoi  punhased 
two.  Bill-h<x>ks  and  axes  went  next,  and  niin  st^ired  us 
in  the  faee.  The  nuti\es  were  driven  away  ;  one  of 
Mugwyc's  (the  chiefs)  principal  slaves  was  lifted  out 
of  his  cam>e  by  a  gigantic  Zanzibari,  and  word  was  sent 
to  the  natives  that  if  thtTC  were  no  fair  sales  tif  food 
matle  as  on  the  fii*st  day,  that  the  prisoner  woidd  be 
taken  away,  and  that  we  should  cross  over  and  help 
ourselves. 

Having  waited  all  the  afternoon  for  the  reappearance 
of  food,  we  embarked  at  da\^^l  on  the  31st  with  two  full 
companies,  entered  My-yui.  and  dcspatclied  the  foragers. 
By  3  P.M.  there  was  food  enough  in  the  camp  for  ten 
days 
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In  the  afteru(}<>u  of  the  1st  of  August,  the  advance 
columu  was  ent-^umped  opp<jsile  MainbaugH.  The  river 
party  met  with  au  actideut.  Carele,s8  Soudanese  were 
capsized,  an<l  one  of  the  Zanzibari  steersmen  disobeying 
orders  shove<l  his  can<ie  under  the  l>ranchv  trees  which 
spread  out  from  the  ])ank  U)  the  difttance  of  tifty  feet  ; 
and  l>y  tlie  swift  current  was  driven  against  a  submerged 
branch,  and  <!apsize<l,  causing  a  hiss  of  valual)le  property 
— i^iime  i){  rhctn  Ijo.ing  fine  bciwls,  worth  f<jur  shilHngs  a 
neckhicc.     Hix  riHes  weie  alHo  ]i>.st. 

The  fii-st  death  in  the  advance  cohmin  occurred  cui  the 
2nd  August,  the  y6t]i  day  of  departure,  from  Yandmya, 
wliich  wius  a  most  extraordinary  immunity  ctmsitU'riug 
the  hanlship  and  pi*ivatious  to  whicli  we  were  all 
subjected.  CouKl  we  liave  discovered  a  settlement 
of  liananas  on  the  other  hank,  we  should  certainly  have 
luiltwl  t<»  recuperate  tor  many  days.  A  halt  at  this 
period  of  four  or  five  thivH  at  a  thri^nng  settlement, 
would  have  been  uf  vast  beiicHt  to  all  of  us,  Init  such  a 
settlement  had  not  Ijeeu  fouiui,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
UH  tA>  manh  and  pres.s  on  until  we  fouhl  dis**over  one. 

We  traversed  a  larjje  villaiie  tlial  had  been  almmlnned 
for  probably  six  months  liefore  we  reached,  and  jis  it 
was  the  hour  ol  ramping,  we  prepared  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable  for  the  evenuig.  But  as  the  tents  were 
being  pitdietl.  my  attention  was  ca!le<l  to  tlie  cries 
made  by  excited  groups,  ami  hastening  to  the  scene, 
heard  that  there  was  a  dead  body  almost  covered  with 
mildew  in  a  hut.  Prcaentiy  the  discovery  of  another 
was  announced  and  then  another.  This  suliiced  to 
cause  us  t^)  hastily  pack  up  again  and  depart  from  the 
dead  men  a  viUuge.  lest  we  might  contract  the  atratige 
disease  that  luul  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  village. 

<hie  of  our  poor  donkeys,  unable  to  find  fitting 
sustenance  in  the  region  of  trees  and  jungle,  lay  down 
and  (lied,  .\nother  appeared  weak  and  pining  for  grass, 
which  the  endless  forest  ditl  not  produce. 

Oppo.site  our  camp  on  this  day  was  the  mouth  of  the 
Nguhi  River,  an  affbient  on  the  north  side.  Within  the 
river  it  ap|>eared  U>  be  of  a  width  nf  tifty  yards. 
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On  the  3rd  two  liills  became  vwible,  one  bearing 
E.S.E.,  the  other  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E.,  as  we  moved  up  the 
river.  We  cnniped  at  tiie  point  of  a  t'urve  in  the  centre 
of  whioh  were  two  ishuids.  Paying  a  visit  to  one  of 
them  we  found  two  g^wit-s,  at  which  we  were  so  rejoiced, 
that  long  before  evening  one  was  ahiughtered  for  the 
officers,  and  another  to  make  broth  for  the  sick.  A 
flock  of  a  hundred  would  have  saved  many  a  hfe  that 
was  rapidly  failing  away. 


The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Panga  or  the  Nepanga 
Falls,  about  which  we  hud  heard  so  much  fi-om  Bakula, 
the  native  boy. 

The  falls  are  fully  thii'ty  feet  high,  though  at  first 
view  they  appear  to  be  double  that  height,  by  the  great 
slope  visible  alx)ve  the  actual  fall.  They  extend  over  a 
mile  in  length  fi-om  the  foot  of  the  falla,  to  above  the 
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portage.  They  are  the  first  serious  obstacles  to  navi- 
gation we  had  encountered.  They  descend  by  four 
separate  branches,  the  Inrgest  of  which  is  20O  yards 
wide.  They  run  by  islets  i>f  gneissic  rock,  and  afford 
c«ver  to  the  nativcH  of  Panj^ii,  who  wlien  undiflturJ)ed, 
live  upon  a  large  island  called  Nepanga.  one  mile  long 
and  3i)0  yards  wide,  situated  GOO  yards  below  the  Fulls. 
This  island  contains  three  villages,  numbering  some 
260  hut«  of  the  conical  type.  Tliere  are  several 
settlements  inland  on  both  banks.  The  staple  food 
consists  of  plantains,  though  there  are  also  fields  of 
manioc 
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An  unfortunate  Zanzibari,  as  though  he  had  vowwl 
to  himself  to  coutribute  largely  to  <mr  ruin,  capsized  his 
caiioe  *is  be  approached  Nepangii,  by  which  we  lost  two 
boxes  of  Maxim  ammunition,  five  lx)xe3  of  cowries,  three 
nf  white  lieads,  one  of  fancy  l.icads.  one  box  fine  copper 
wire,  cartridge  pouches  and  sevcti  rifles. 

AH  things  are  savage  in  this  region.  No  sooner  had 
a  solitary  hippo  sighted  us  thnu  he  gave  chase,  and 
nearly  caught  u.s.  He  was  punished  sevemly,  and 
probably  received  his  death  wound.  The  fowls  of 
Nepanga  declined  to  be  t-nught  on  the  island  of 
Nepanga,  but  evaded  the  foragers   by   flight  into  the 
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jungle  ;  the  goats  were  restleBH,  antl  combative,  and  very 
wild,  Altogotlier  we  raptured  twelve,  wliidi  gave  us 
some  hopes  of  l>eing  able  to  siive  some  <d'  our  sick 
people.  A  few  fisli  were  obtained  in  the  weir«  and 
basket-nets. 

The  results  i>f  ;j  days*  fonighig  on  ishiiids,  ri^dit  and 
left  banks  were  250  llis.  of  Indian  corn,  18  gouts,  and 
as  many  fowls,  besides  a  few  lirunchcs  of  phiutains, 
among  383  people.  A  number  of  villages  and  settle- 
ments were  searehed,  but  the  natives  do  not  appear  to 
possess  a  sufHciency  of  food.  They  were  said  to  be  at 
war  with  a  trilje  called  the  Engwetlde,  and  instead  of 
cultivatiii;;  live  on  banana  stalks,  nmshroonis.  roots, 
herKs,  fish,  and  siuuls  and  caterpillars,  varying  this 
extraordinary  diet  by  feeding  on  slain  humanity.  In 
such  a  region  there  were  no  inducements  U\  ^Uiy,  and 
we  accordingly-  commenced  the  business  of  portage. 
Stairs'  Company  was  detailed  for  cleiiring  the  canoe 
track,  antl  to  strew  it  with  branches  placed  athwart  the 
road.  No.  3  and  4  Companies  hauled  the  canoes,  and 
No.  1  Company  c«rrie<l  the  whale-boat  bodily  overland 
to  the  sound  of  wild  music  and  song,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fith,  after  a  busy  tlay,  we  were  encamped  above  the 
great  Falls  of  Pauga. 


CHAPTER  VITT. 
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T>'  full  view  of  this  laftt  oamp  there  wuh  nn  island 
in  mill-river  di-stiiut  Hbout  twn  itiile.s,  that  resemliletl 
a  water  Imttery,  and  a  village  lyiug  low,  apparently 
level  with  the  face  of  the  river.  On  exploring  it  on 
,the  7th^ — Ijy  no  means  an  easy  task,  so  strong  was 
the  current  sweeping  down  the  smooth  dangerous 
slope  of  river  towards  Piiuga — it  ajipcared  to  have 
been  originally  a  Hat  roeky  mass  of  nx^k  a  few  inches 
above  high  river,  \s4th  inequalities  on  its  sui-face  which 
had  been  filled  in  with  earth  earned  from  the  left  liank. 
It  measured  200  feet  itt  length  by  about  ninety  feet  in 
width,  to  which  a  piseatnrial  sertioii  of  a  tribe  ha<l 
retreated  and  liiiilt  00  t-one  huts,  ami  boarded  it  round 
about  with  planks  cut  out  of  a  light  wood  out  of  the 
forest  and  i;\Tecked  canoes.  At  this  period  the  river 
wa.s  liut  six  inches  l)olow  the  lowest  surface  of  the  island. 
Anotlier  serious  accident  occurred  on  this  day  during 
the  journey  from  above  Panga  Falls  to  Nejanibi  Kapids. 
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1987.  A  witless,  unthinking  eunoe  coxswain  took  his  canoe 
A»s-7-  rtmong  the  branches  in  broken  water,  got  entangled,  and 
Fafil*  capsized.  Nine  out  of  eleven  rifles  were  recovered ; 
two  cases  of  gunpowder  were  lost.  The  Zanzibaris 
were  so  heedless  and  lubberly  among  rapids  that  I  felt 
myself  growing  rapidly  aged  with  intense  anxiety  while 
observing  them.  How  headsti-ong  human  nature  is 
prone  t^  be,  I  had  ample  proofs  dftily.  My  losses, 
troubles,  and   anxieties   rose   solely  li'oni  the   reckless 
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indifference  to  instructions  manifested  by  my  followers. 
On  land  they  wandered  into  tlie  forest,  and  simply  dis- 
appeared, or  were  stalibed  <jr  j)ierocd  with  arrows.  So 
far  we  luul  lost  eight  men  and  seventeen  rifles. 

Chi  the  8th  the  caravan  had  hauled  the  canoes  past 
Nejambi  Rapids,  and  was  camped  a  few  miles  below 
Utiri.  The  next  day  we  reached  the  villages,  where 
we  found  the  arcliitecture  had  changed.  The  houses 
were  now  all  gable-roofed  and  low.  and  each  one 
surrounded  liy  strong,  tall,  split  log  palisades,  six  feet 
long,  uiue  inches  by  four  inches  wide  and  thick,  of  the 
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rubiac«e  woixl.  Constructed  in  two  lines,  a  street 
about  twenty  feet  ran  between  tlicm.  As  1  observed 
them  I  was  impressed  witli  tiie  fact  thtit  they  were 
extremely  defensible  even  against  riHes.  A  dozen 
resolute  men  in  each  court  uf  one  of  these  villages 
aniied  with  poisoned  arrows  might  have  caused  con- 
siderable loss  and  annoyance  to  an  enemy. 

On  the  10th  we  halted,  and  foragers  were  despatched 
in  three  different  directions  witli  poor  results,  only  two 
days'  rations  being  proourahfe.  ( )ne  man,  named  Khalfan, 
had  been  wounded  in  tlie  wind  pipt*  by  a  woiHleii  arrow. 
The  manner  he  received  the  wouml  indicates  the  perfc<-t 
iudirt'erence  with  which  they  receive  instructions.  While 
Khalfau  examined  the  plautainw  hIkivc.  a  native  stxMKl 
not  twenty  feet  away  aud  shot  him  in  the  throat  with  a 
poi.s<med  arrow.  The  arrow  wouinl  was  a  mere  ueedle- 
pi>iiit  puncture,  and  Ih:  Parke  attended  to  him  with 
earc,  but  it  had  a  fatal  consequence  a  few  days  later. 

The  1 1  th  was  consumed  by  the  river  party  in 
struggling  against  a  vn\d  stretch,  five  miles  long,  of 
rapids,  caused  by  numerous  reefs  and  rocky  islets,  while 
the  land  column  wound  along  the  river  bank  on  a 
passable  track  which  led  them  to  Engwedde,  wliore  we 
rejoined  them  on  the  I'Jtli.  (*ur  day's  rate  having 
been  broken  by  the  rapids,  fiuagers  were  again  despatched 
to  (collect  food,  and  succeciled  in  procuring  three  days' 
ratitins  of  plantains.  On  the  KJth  we  marched  to 
Avisibba,  or  Aveysheba,  a  settlement  of  five  large 
villages,  two  of  wluch  were  situate  on  the  upper  side  of 
Ruku  CVeek. 

The  river  column  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  villages 
above  the  Ruku.  A  fine  open  street  ran  l>etwecn  two 
rows  of  low  lints,  each  hut  surrountled  by  its  tall 
palisades.  Tlicre  waa  a  promising  ahundance  in  the 
plantain  groves  alwut  The  untouched  forest  beyitnd 
looke<l  tall,  thick,  aud  old.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  to  the  extremity  of  the  villages  there  was  a 
hundred  yards'  thickness  of  primeval  forest,  through 
which  a  native  path  rau.  Between  the  village  and  the 
Aruwinii  was  a  belt  of  timber  fifty  yards  wide.     While 
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the  ferriage  was  progressing  across  the  creek,  the  boat- 
crew  was  senivhiiig  eagerly  ami  carefully  among  the 
scores  of  courU  for  hitldeii  savages,  and  with  riHes  pri>- 
jecting  before  them  were  burrawiug  into  the  plantain 
groves,  anil  outside  the  villages. 

When  the  column  was  across  T  Lad  a  muKler  case  to 
imjuirc  into.  For  on  the  12th,  at  Engwedde^one  of  ouv 
Zunzibaris  had  been  killed  witli  a  rifle  bullet  outside  of 
c^imp,  and  it  was  supposed  that  some  vengeful  ruttiun 
in  the  column  had  shot  him.  Meantime,  1  had 
suggested  to  tw^j  head  men  to  lake  forty  scouts 
and  re-cross  the  creek,  to  explore    if  there  were   any 
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Opportunities  for  foraging  on  the  next  day  to  the  south- 
west of  the  creek.  5ly  little  court  had  just  sixt  down 
for  the  inquiry,  and  a  witness  wa.s  i-elatiug  his  evidence, 
when  the  riHew  were  heanl  firing  with  unusual  energy. 
Lieutenant  Stairs  mustered  some  fifty  men,  and  pro- 
<:fteiletl  on  the  dtudile-tjuick  tit  the  river.  Under  the 
impre.'ision  that  ninety  bree<'li-limdeis  wereiiuiteBidhrit'nt; 
we  resumed  the  investigation,  but  as  volley  after  volley 
rang  out,  with  continued  ci-acking  of  s^^-outs'  rilles,  the 
DoL'tor,  Nelsuu»  and  myself  hastenevl  to  the  scene 
with  a  few  more  men.     The   first   person  I  saw  was 
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Lieutenant  Stairs,  with  hi.-;  shirt  torn  open,  and  lilood  1887. 
.strcflining  Irom  an  arrow-wound  in  rlie  left  breast,  *"^;  ^^' 
aUmt  the  region  (>f  rhe  honrr,  nml  J  IiujirI  a  patter-  '*'"" 
in^  on  the  lejives  around  me,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  arrows  ilying  past.  .After  eonsitrniug  our  poor  friend 
to  Purke'rt  care  1  songlit  fur  informntion.  There  were 
numbers  of  men  crouching  about,  and  filing  in  the 
most  sensele.ss  fa.shiou  at  .some  suspicious  bushes  across 
the  creek.  Tliore  were  certainly  ol)stiuate  savages 
hidden  behind  tliem,  but  I  failed  to  get  a  wlimpse  of  one. 
Tlie  creek  I  somi  fnund  lay  h>et ween  us.  t  was  rold  that 
!LS  the  Ifojit  was  crossing  the  creek  a  IhmIv  of  natives  had 
sudilenly  i.ssued  on  tlie  other  side  and  shot  their  aiTowa 
intit  tliem  ;  tliat  surprised  by  the  discliarge  they  had 
crouclied  in  the  bottom  of  the  Ijoat  to  escape  tlie  arrr>ws, 
and  had  paddled  the  boat  back  to  the  landing-place 
with  their  hands.  They  had  then  ])icked  up  their  riHes 
and  blazed  away  at  them.  Simultaneously  Lieutenant 
Stairs  had  rushed  in  among  them  and  fired  at  the 
enemy,  who  were  of  a  bolder  kind  than  any  they  had 
yet  met.  In  a  short  time  ho  liad  received  an  arrow  in 
the  breast,  which  he  had  torn  off  while  retreating,  and 
five  other  men  had  been  punctured.  AJmost  as  soon  as 
I  had  finished  receiving  these  particubirs,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  dark  shadow  creep  along  the  ground  between 
two  liu.slies.  and  fired  into  tlie  centie  of  it,  and  a 
'•urioii.^ly  weird  wail  resp<tnde<l  to  it.  Two  minutes 
later  tlie  arrows  hod  ceased  their  patter  among  the 
leaves.  Havitig  post<?d  a  strong  guard  nf  the  best  sliots 
along  the  bunk  to  oKsorve  any  luovenienl  (ni  tlic  opposite 
bank  of  the  creek,  the  rest  of  the  people  were  witlulrawn. 

In  the  evening  .some  srouts  that  httd  searclied  in  the 
woods  inland  retiu'ued  with  a  ttock  of  seven  goats.  Tliey 
ha^l  discovered  the  crossing-place,  and  had  suddenly 
opened  fire  on  a  small  column  going  either  to  the  a.ssist- 
ance  of  the  enemy  or  coming  from  their  direction. 

On  the  14th,  at  dawn,  pushed  over  the  creek  two 
companies  to  bunt  up  the  enemy  that  had  done  us  such 
damage  ;  a  company  was  also  sent,  under  Captain  Nelson, 
to  the  forest  inland.     In  a  few  minutes  we  heai*d  a  volley, 
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and  a  second,  and  tlion  iin.rH.sant  rifle  fire,  fihowing 
tlidt  the  enemv  were  of  a  resolute  chamitcr.  There  were 
?5omc  erack  shots  in  No.  1  (.'oinijauy,  Imt  it  was  scareely 
possible  to  do  much  damage  in  a  thiek  bush  ugaiust  it  crafty 
enemy,  who  knew  that  they  pf-«.sesscd  most  dangerous 
weapons,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  tlie  deadly  force  of 
the  pellets  that  BeanhW  the  hushes.  About  300  rtmnds 
had  been  fired,  and  silence  folit>wed.  Four  only  of  these 
had  heeii  fatal,  and  our  party  receive<l  four  wounds  tVom 
arrows  smeared  over  freshly  with  a  copal-coloured  sub- 
stance. One  dead  body  was  brouglit  to  me  for  examin- 
ation. The  head  had  a  urop 
of  long  hair  banded  V»y  a 
kind  nf  coronet  of  iron  ;  the 
iicrk  liiid  a  .string  of  iron 
lirops,  with  a  few  monkey 
ti'ctli  Jiitiong  (hem.  The 
teeth  were  i\\(\d  into  points. 
The  distin<juisliinix  mark  of 
the  botly  appears  to  foiTU 
double  rows  ol  tiny  ciciitriees 
across  the  chest  and  alKhmien. 
The  body  was  uncircumcised. 
Another  dead  body  Ijrotiglit 
to  the  landing-place  had  a 
necklace  of  human  teet]i.  and 
a  coronet  of  shining  plated 
iron,  and  the  forehead  and 
several  w-ristlets  of  the  same 
metal,  polished  ;  on  the  left  arm  was  the  thick  pad  of 
silk  cotton  covered  mth  goat  skin,  to  protect  the  arm 
from  the  bow  string. 

Aftci'  tiie  natives  had  lieeu  chased  away  on  all  sides 
from  the  vicinity,  the  people  commeneeil  to  fonige,  and 
suc<*eeded  in  bringing  to  Avisihba  during  the  day 
sufhcent  ]ilantain.s  to  give  eighty  per  man — four  days' 
rations. 

Lieutenant  Btairs'  woiuhI  was  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  an  inch  ami  a  quarter  below  the  heart,  and 
the  pointed  head  of  the  arrow  had  penetrated  an  inch 
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and  a  half  deep.  The  other  men  were  wounded  in  the 
wrifttA,  arms,  and  one  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  back.  At 
this  period  we  did  not  knuw  what  this  stranjGTf*  oopal- 
coh>ui*e<i  substance  was  with  whirli  the  points  had  l»een 
smeared,  nor  did  we  know  what  were  its  peeuliar  efferts 
wlieii  dry  or  wet ;  all  that  tha  Di^tor  <'oidd  do  at  tliiy 
time  wiLs  to  iiijec't  water  in  tliKW(nind.s  and  dejinse  them. 
The  "  ohl  hands  "  of  tlie  Zaiiziharis  attirnied  it  was  poison 
extractetl  from  the  fnilia  nil»lier(LaiHlolphiiO  l>v  boiling  ; 
that  tlie  .scum  at'tor  .suiheient  Ijoilinj^  formed  tlie  poison. 
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A  native  dei^lared  tliat  it  wti.s  niad**  of  a  species  of  arum, 
whifh,  after  btniig  hruisfMl,  wu.s  boiled  ;  th^t  the  water 
was  then  poured  out  into  another  pot,  and  boiled  again 
until  it  had  left  a  stnui*;  sdlutiim,  whidi  was  mixed  with 
fat,  and  thi.s  was  the  sulistancc  on  the  arrows.  The 
orhuir  was  acrid,  with  a  suspiition  of  iL"<af<Ptida.  The  men 
proverl  its  deadly  properties  by  remarking  that  elephants 
and  all  big  game  were  killed  by  it.  All  these  stories 
caused  us  to  be  very  anxious,  but  our  ignorance  was 
exeessive,  I  admit.  We  could  only  look  on  with  M'onder 
at  the  small  punctures  on  the  arms,  and  express  our 


opinion 
Ijope,  for 
^^^   *■  wouiuied  men,  that  all  this  was  mere  exaggeration. 

The  arrows  were  very  slender,  made  of  a  dark  wood, 
twenty-four  int-lies  long.  [n)iiits  Imnlone*!  liyslow  l,Kiking 
in  thti  wiimi  ainiospliert:  al)()V€  tht.'  Imt  fires;  atthelmtt 
eud  WHS  a  HJit,  in  wliich  ii  leaf  was  intmduced  to  guide 
the  flight  ;  the  sharp  points  were  as  sharp  an  needles, 
and  h^df  an  inch  from  tlie  point  began  a  eurving  line  of 
not^'hes  for  aliont  two  inehes.  The  arrow  heads  were 
then  pliiced  in  the  prepared  and  viscid  sulistance,  with 
which  they  were  smeared  ;  large  leaves  were  then  rolled 
round  a  she^f  })efore  they  were  placed  in  the  rpiiver. 
Another  substance  was  pitch  Mack  in  colour,  ami  appeared 
more  like  Stockholm  tar  when  fresh,  hut  had  a  very 
disagreeahle  smell.  In  a  quiver  there  would  he  nearly 
a  iiun<lred  arrows.  When  we  observed  the  care  taken 
of  these  arrows,  rolled  up  in  gi*een  leaves  as  they  were, 
our  anxiety  for  our  people  was  not  lessened. 

The  how  is  of  stuhhorii  hanl  hmwn  wood,  about  three 
feet  long;  the  string  is  a  broad  strip  of  rattan  i'.arefully 
polished.  To  e.xperiment  with  their  poM'er  I  <lrove  one 
of  the  w<M>den  arrows,  at  six  feet  tlistjince.  through  two 
sides  of  an  empty  biscuit  tin.  At  200  yards'  distance 
was  a  tall  tree.  I  drove  an  arrow,  with  fiill  force,  over 
the  top  of  the  highest  branch  and  bevfind  the  tree.  It 
dawned  on  us  all  then  that  tla-se  wooden  arrows  were 
not  the  contemptilile  tilings  we  had  imagined.  At  a 
short  distance  we  judged,  from  what  we  saw,  that  the 
stiff  spring  of  this  little  bow  was  sufficient  to  drive  one 
of  these  slender  arrows  clean  through  a  human  body.  At 
1*20  paces  I  have  lieen  able  to  miss  a  bird  within  an  ineh 
with  one  of  them. 

At  noon  on  the  15t.h  of  August  the  land  mlumn  filed 
out  of  the  i>tilisade<l  villages  of  Avisiljba  led  by  Mr. 
Jcphson.  the  oiiicer  of  the  day.  As  a  cfiptivc  had 
infurnted  us  that  there  were  three  cataracts  ahead  not 
far  off,  I  instructed  Mr.  Jephson  that  he  must  follow 
the  river  and  halt  at  the  first  convenient  spot  about 
2.30  P.M.  ;    that  1  would  halt  the  river  column,  now 
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consisting  of  the  boat  and  fonrt-een  ftanoes,  until  the 
rear  guard  under  Captuin  Nelson  liad  r|uite  left  the 
settlement;  but  as  the  canoes  wttuld  proceed  faster 
than  the  land  caravan,  I  would  proltalily  overtake  him, 
and  camp  at  the  first  fit  place  1  r.mld  find  after  an 
hour's  row,  in  which  event  he  would  pnn-eed  until  lie 
found  us.  The  in.structions  were  also  repeated  to  tlie 
leadinjGf  men  of  the  jjioneers. 

1  ouglit  to  have  stated  that  our  sUrt  at  noon  was 
oeeasioiied  by  the  dthiy  caused  hy  the  discovery  at  the 
morning  muster  that  five  men  were  absent.  They  ulti- 
mately turned  up  at  10  o'clock;  but  this  perpetual 
straying  away  without  leave  was  most  exasperating, 
and  hud  drawn  a  lecture  from  me,  though  this  was  not 
unojiumou  in  those  stupid  early  days  of  training. 

The  Zanzilmris  persisted  in  exhilnting  an  indifference 
to  drtuger  al)s<ilutely  startling,  nut  fmm  bravery,  or 
from  igiiorunce  of  fear,  but.  from  an  otter  incapacity  to 
rememlfer  that  danger  exi.steil,  and  from  a  stupid  un- 
consciousness us  Uj  how  it  affecte<l  them.  Animals  are 
indebted  to  iustinct  as  a  constant  monitor  against 
danger,  but  these  men  iippeared  to  possess  neither 
instinct  nor  reason,  neither  perception  nor  memory. 
Then*  hciuls  were  uncommonly  empty.  The  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  beware  of  hidden  foes,  and  the  most  dread- 
ful threj^ts  of  punishment,  failed  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  being  prudent, 
wary,  and  alert  to  avoid  the  akewera  in  the  path,  the 
lurking  cannibal  l>ehind  the  plantain  stalk,  the  cunning 
foe  lying  under  a  log,  or  behind  a  l)uttress,  and  the 
sunken  pit,  with  its  pointed  pale^s  at  the  lx)ttom.  When 
the  danger  fronted  tliem  it  found  them  all  unprepared. 
A  sudrlen  shower  of  arrows  ^ent  them  howling  abjectly 
out  of  reach  or  under  shelter ;  and  if  the  arrows  were 
only  followed  by  a  resolute  ad\ance,  resistance,  hy  reason 
of  excess  of  terror,  would  he  impossible.  iVn  unexpected 
show  of  dauntlessness  in  a  native  compelled  from  them 
a  ready  recognition  id'  his  courage.  On  the  rf>ad  they 
sneaked  into  the  woods  to  avoid  the  rear  guaitl,  but  flew 
screaming  with   terror  if  a  prowling  savage  suddenly 
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rose  before  them  witli  uplifted  spear.  They  roved  far  1B87. 
sinirly  or  by  twos  amongst  the  villages,  as  looting  was  deai*  ^'''.  '*' 
txj  their  hearts  ;  but  should  they  meet  the  wiUl  owners  of 
them  they  were  mi>re  apt  tn  thitnv  the  deadly  rifle  down 
on  tlie  ground  than  to  use  it.  They  strayed  llir'>ugh  the 
plantain  grove  with  magnificent  unronuern,  but  if  they 
lii'^ird  the  wltiz  of  an  arrow  they  i-olhipwed  nervelessly 
u(nl  submitted  to  tlieir  fate.  With  an  Hstounding  vxm- 
lidunce  they  scattered  along  the  ro^ai,  and  stretehed  the 
line  of  the  column  to  3  miles  in  length,  but  at  sight  of 
natives  all  sense  was  lost  save  that  nf  cowardly  fear. 
tlut  of  370  men  at  this  time  in  the  i-amp  there  were 
clearly  250  nf  this  description,  to  whom  rifles  were  of 
no  use  save  as  a  clumsy,  weighty  club,  which  they 
would  part  with  for  a  tew  eai-s  of  com .  or  would  willingly 
exchange  for  a  light  walking  staff  if  they  ilareil. 

The  day  previous  the  Zanzibari  head  men,  urged  l>y 
their  friends,  had  appeared  liefore  me  in  a  IkkIv,  and 
doniamlcd  tti  be  desputclied  to  forage  without  any 
oliicers,  as  the  otiic(M\s.  they  said,  bored  I  hem  with  tlieir 
perpetual  orders  of  "  Fall  in,  falliii."  "  Why,"  said  they, 
'•  who  can  gather  bananas  if  thevare  coutinuallv  watched 
and  told  to  *  Fall  in,  fall  inr'"' 

"  \cvy  true,"  said  I,  "the  thing  is  impossil)le.  Let 
me  see  what  yon  can  do  by  yourselves.  The  lianana  plan- 
tations are  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance.  I  shall 
expect  you  nil  back  within  an  hour." 

After  such  an  exposition  ttf  character  aa  the  al>o%'e  it 
will  not  be  wondered,  that,  each  man  having  cleared 
from  mv  presence,  forgot  all  his  promises,  and  wandere<l 
according  to  his  wont.  A  Hock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of 
swine  couhl  not  have  gone  further  nstmy.  After  fourteen 
hours'  absence  the  200  forngcrs  had  retume<l  save  five. 
Tlicse  five  had  departed  no  one  kuew  where  until  10  a.m. 
of  this  day. 

Ah,  those  early  days  1  Worse  were  to  come,  and 
then,  having  become  purified  by  suflering,  and  taught 
by  awful  experience,  they  became  Romans  ! 

But  to  return  to  Jephson.  \Ve  pulled  upsti'eam — after 
seeing  that  every  one  was  clear  of  the  settlement   of 


1887.     Avisibba — at  the  rate  of  a  kuot  and  a  half  an  hour,  and 
aqr.  15.  gj.  2.45,  havintr  discovered  a  couvt^nient  eamp,  halted  for 

""  *■  the  ni^ht.  Wo  waited  iu  vaiu  for  Mr.  .Tephson.  and  tlie 
column  firetl  signal  gunn.  rowed  out  into  the  stream,  and 
with  a  glass  searrhed  the  shore  up  and  ddwn.  hut  thei-e 
was  no  sign  of  camp-fire,  or  smoke  above  the  woods, 
whifh  generally  covered  the  forest  aa  with  a  fng  in  still 
weatlier,  no  sound  of  riHe-slicit,  Mare  of  trumpi^t,  or 
human  voice.  The  caravan,  wc  thought,  nutst  liave 
found  a  fine  track,  and  pri»ceeiled  to  the  latararts  ahead. 
(hi  tin*  Ifith  tlie  river  column  pulicrt  hard  u[i  stream, 
passed  iVlaljcugu  vilhiges,  ciime  up  to  a  deeji  but  narrow 
creek  Huwiugft-om  the  soutii  bank  into  the  Nevva.as  the 
Aruwimi  was  now  called.  Imikod  aiiximisly  up  stream,  and 
au  lutur  later  wc  hail  reached  tiie  foot  <tf  Mabcngu  Rapids. 
Uu  the  right  biuik.  t)ppositc  U*  where  wc  selecte*!  a 
camping-place,  was  a  hirgc  ficttlcmcnt-  thiU  of  Itiri. 
Theu,  having  as  yet,  met  no  traces  of  the  aliscnt  column. 
1  sent  t)oat's  crew  up  the  creek  to  search  for  traces 
of  fonling.  After  asceuiling  several  miU's  up  tlic  rreek, 
t!ie  boat's  crew  i-eturned  unsuccessfui ;  then  I  despatdied 
it  back  again  to  within  haif-an-hour'n  distanre  of 
Avisibba.  and  at  midnight  the  lioat  returned  to  announce 
their  faihire  to  find  any  traces  of  the  missing. 

On  the  17th  the  lioiit's  crew,  with  ''Three  O'clock," 
the  liunt4?r  (8aat  Tato),  and  six  scouts,  were  sent  in  our 
camping-phice  of  tlie  l/itb,  with  orders  for  tlie  Imiiter 
and  his  six  scouts  to  follow  tlie  path  obsen'od  tliere — 
inland — until  they  liad  struck  the  trail  of  the  <*olunin, 
then  to  folluw  the  trail  atid  overtake  them,  ami  return 
with  them  to  the  river.  On  the  boat's  return,  tlic 
coxswain  informed  me  that  they  hail  seen  the  trail 
about  7  miles  (:^  hours'  march).  1  concludeil  that 
Mr.  Jeph.son  had  led  his  cfilumn  south,  instead  of 
E.  by  N.  and  E.  N.  E..  according  to  course  of  river,  and 
that  Saat  Tato  would  overtake  tliem,  and  return  next 
day. 

Our  condition  at  the  river  camp  was  this.  We  had 
thirty-nine  canoemen  and  boatmen,  twentv-eight  sick 
people,  three  Europeans,  and  three  boys,  and  une  of  the 
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EunipcauH  (Lieutoimut  Stairs)  was  sufi'oring  from  a  Jan-  itw7. 
jjcrouH  wound,  ami  if(juiicMl  tlie  coiistaut  care  of  the  sur-  ^"'^'  ^'' 
gftm.  One  innu  had  died  of  dysentery  at  Avisihha.  Wc  ^""" 
had  a  d\4ng  idiot  in  ramp,  wlio  had  become  idiotic  some 
days  before.  Wc  had  twenty-nine  Hufferint;  from  pleurisy, 
dysentery,  incurable  debility,  and  eij^lit  .suHeiing  from 
wounds,  line  called  Khalfan  was  half  Htmngled  witlt 
the  wound  in  his  windpipe.  an<*ther  railed  Sjiadi,  wtauided 
in  the  arm,  appeared  dun^erouf^ly  ill,  liis  nnx]  wa« 
swollen,  anfl  ^nve  him  j;reat  pain.  Out  of  the  thirty- 
nine  iivailalvie  I  hud  de.'s})aU-hcd  three  separate  parties 
in  tlilierent  directions  to  scout  for  news  of  the  missing 
column,  le.st  it  was  striking  across  some  great  bend  to 
reacli  the  river  a  h>ng  distance  higher  up.  while  we.  unable 
to  stir,  were  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  curve.  Acrifss  the 
river  the  people  of  Itiri,  perceiving  we  were  so  quiet  on 
our  side  of  the  river,  seemed  to  be  meditating  an  attack, 
and  only  two  miles  below  on  our  bank  was  the  large 
.settlement  of  Mabengu,  from  whose  inhabitants  we 
might  hear  at  any  moment,  while  our  little  force  of 
thirty-nine  men,  scattered  in  various  ilirections,  were 
searching  for  the  missing  300.  But  the  poet  said  that 
it  became 

"  No  mon  io  nurno  despair ; 

But  in  tlu*  t4!eth  of  ck-nclieu  antnfioniioiie 

To  follow  the  wurtliicst  till  hf  din." 

I  quote  from  my  diai-y  of  August  18th. 

The  idiot  fell  a^^leep  last  night.  His  troubles  are 
over,  and  we  have  buried  him. 

I  wonder  if  Tennyson  were  here,  who  wrote  such 
noble  lines,  what  he  would  tliink  of  our  state.  A  few 
days  ago  I  was  cluef  of  370  men.  rich  in  goods,  munitions 
of  war,  medicines,  and  cont4?nlcd  with  sucli  ptK>r  <:om- 
forts  as  we  hii<l,  and  to-day  I  have  actually  only  eighteen 
men  left  fit  f  >r  a  day's  march,  the  rest  liave  vanished, 
I  should  be  glad  Lo  know  wliere. 

If  389  picked  men,  such  as  we  were  when  we  left 
Yambuya,  are  unable  to  reach  l^ke  Albert,  how  can 
Major  Barttelnt  with  1^50  men  make  his  way  through 
this  eudless  forest.     We  have  travelled,  on  an  average, 


.18. 
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8  hours  per  day  for  forty-four  days  since  leavinp^ 
Ituya.  At  two  niilen  per  liour  we  ouj^lit,  by  this  dute, 
to  have  arrived  ou  the  Lake  shore,  liut,  instead  of 
beiu<^  there,  we  have  accomplished  just  a  thii'd  of  the 
tlisUmce.  The  poet  says  we  must  n<Jt  "  nurse  despair," 
for  to  do  that  is  to  lie  down  aud  die,  to  miike  uo  eflbrt, 
and  aban(hjn  hope. 

Our  wounded  take  considerable  time  to  heal.  The 
swelling  is  increasing,  the  wounds  art  most  puiuful,  not 
one  haft  yet  proved  fatal,  but  they  are  all  qtiite  incapa- 
citated irnui  duty. 

The  fifth  lain  of  this  month  3)egan  at  8  A.M.  Had  we 
not  enouj^h  atHictious  without  this  perpetual  rain  {  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  the  end  is  approach- 
ing. The  very  "  tlooil  gatca  of  hc^iven  "  .seem  opcucd, 
and  nature  is  dissohing.  Such  a  body  of  rain  is 
fallinjx  that  the  \4ew  of  all  above  is  tibscured  by  the 
amazing  fall  of  raiu-drops.  Think  of  the  countless 
numbere  of  leaves  in  this  forest,  and  that  every  leaf 
drops  ten  to  twenty  times  per  minute,  and  that  from  the 
S4jaking  ground  rises  a  grey  cloud  of  minute  rain  in 
vapour,  and  that  the  air  is  full  of  Hoating  globules  of 
water  and  Hying  shreds  of  leaves  I  Aud  adil  to  all  this 
the  intense  iall  of  raiu  as  the  blast  comes  bearing  down 
the  top,  and  whips  drowning  showers  on  us,  and  sway.s 
the  countless  branf.'hes,  and  rushes  wailing  through  the 
gin<k's  with  such  force,  as  though  it  would  wreueh  the 
groaning  trees  out  of  the  earth.  The  moaning  and 
groaning  of  the  forest  is  far  from  comforting,  and  the 
crashing  ami  fall  of  mighty  trees  is  far  from  assuring, 
but  it  is  a  positive  terror  when  the  thunder  rumliles 
above,  antl  it.s  wounds  reverberating  through  the 
aisles  and  cTooked  coiridors  of  the  forest,  and  the 
bhi/ing  lightning  darts  spitefully  hither  and  thither  ita 
forky  tongues  juhI  .-theet.s  of  flame,  ami  explodes  over  our 
leads  with  overwhelming  aud  de^ifeuing  shocks.  It  would 
be  a  vast  relief  for  our  sick  and  wounded  to  be  free  of 
8ucli  sounds.  An  EuropcMU  buttle  has  no  such  variety. 
And  throughout  the  day  tliis  has  continued  unceasingly. 
It  is  Jiow  about  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day.     It  is  scarcely 
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possible  daylight  will  ever  appear  again,  at  least  so  I 
judge  from  the  Immaii  fates  steeped  iu  misery.  Their 
owners  appear  HtupcHcd  by  terror,  woe.  sickness,  loss  of 
friends,  hunger,  rain  and  tliunder,  an<l  general  wretched- 
ness. They  may  be  seen  crouching  under  plantain- 
leaf  sheds,  native  shields,  cotton  shelters,  straw  mats, 
learthen  and  copper  pota  above  their  heatls,  even  saddles, 
fteut  canvass  covers,  blankets,  each  body  wreathed  in 
'  blue  vapour,  seIf-al>sorbed  with  speechless  anguish.  The 
poor  asses  with  their  ears  drawn  l>ack,  invertefl  eyes 
and  curving  backs,  captive  fowls  with  droo|>irig  crests 
represent  abject  discomfort.  Alas  1  the  glory  of  this 
earth  is  (piiW:  extinguisho<.l.  When  yhe  finally  recovered 
her  bciiuty,  and  her  chihlrcii  assumed  their  jiroiid 
bearing,  and  the  growing  lakes  and  increasing  rivei's 
were  tlrie^l  up,  and  how  out  of  chaos  the  sun  rose 
to  comfort  the  world  again  1  know  not.  My  own 
feeling  t)f  misery  had  so  exhausted  me  that  a  long  sleep 
wrappeil  me  in  merciful  oblivion. 

^  Au;/w<t  ID//!.  — Still  without  news  of  hind  caravan. 
The  scouts  have  returned  without  having  seen  any 
traces  of  the  missing.  Two  of  the  wounded  men  are 
<loing  very  liadly.  Their  suflerings  appear  to  be 
terrible. 

Aiujivit  20M. — Still  without  news  of  caravan.  Young 
Siiadi  woufnled  by  a  poisoned  nrrow  on  the  nioniing  of 
the  I4tli,  is  iitlackeil  with  IctJinus,  and  Ls  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition.  Wherefore  I  take  it  to  be  a 
vegetable  ]ioison.  K  haifan's  neck  and  sjiiiie  have  become 
rigid.  1  have  given  both  morphine  by  injection,  but 
the  doses  though  double,  that  is  in  half  tiraius.  do  not 
appear  to  ease  tlie  sufferers  much.  Stairs  is  just  tlie 
same  as  yesterday,  neither  worse  nor  better.  The  wound 
is  painful,  still  he  has  appetite,  and  enjoys  sleep.  I  fear 
the  effect  on  him  of  knowing  what  the  other  patients  are 
undergoing. 

It  Ls  strange  that  out  of  300  people  and  3  officers,  not 
one  baa  sense  enough  to  know  tnat  ho  has  lost  the  road, 
and  that  the  l>est  way  of  recovering  it  would  be  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  Avi.-sibba  and  try  again. 
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1887.  Aii<fU^t  2\st. — PoorKhrtifiii!  wounded  in  the  windpipe 
*?'■?*'  *^ri  the  lOth  instant,  un<I  the  young  fellow  Saadi  hurt  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  ;  huth  tlietl  in  the  nigiit,  iilter 
intolerahle  agonies — one  at  4  A.M.»  Saadi  about  midnight. 
Kludfiui's  wound  was  caused  l»v  a  poist>ne<l  arrow;  hut 
the  poiwon  must  have  Itcen  laid  on  the  arrow  some  days 
l)efore  it  was  uactl.  He  had  been  daily  getting  weaker 
from  altstinenre  frnm  fiMKl,  liennHe  i^f  pain.  The  wound 
tlid  not  seem  dangerous  ;  it  hail  <:h)sed  up,  externally, 
and  there  were  no  signs  of  intlammutitm  ;  hut  the  poor 
feMow  cuniplainod  he  eouhl  not  swalhiw.  He  hud  sub- 
sisted on  liipiid  fotni  nuide  of  plaintjuii  tloiir  gruel  l)n 
the  8th  d)ty  his  ncek  bceame  rigid  anil  eontrueted  ;  he 
c()uld  not  artieulMle.  but  rnurnuir  ;  the  head  was  inclined 
forward,  the  nlnl(>men  wa-s  shrunk,  and  nn  his  fuee 
lines  of  pain  and  auxit.'ty  beearae  fixetl.  Yesteixlay  he 
had  some  slight  spiism.s.  I  gave  two  injections  of 
half  a  grain  hypodermically,  whieh  relieved  him  for  an 
hour,  but,  not  much  aeeustomed  to  treat  patients  with 
niorphia,  I  feared  giving  larger  doses.  Saadi  wa* 
punctured  on  the  riglit  forearm,  midway  between  wrist 
and  elbow — a  more  wound,  sucli  as  a  coarse  st(>oking 
needle  would  have  niade.  The  wcmnd  was  suckoil  by  a 
romradc  ;  it  was  syringed  witii  warm  water  and  dressed, 
but  ou  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  lie  wa.s  ntt^icked 
with  tetAimi*  of  so  severe  a  kind  that  his  case  was  hope- 
less frona  our  sheer  inability  to  relieve  hini  from  the 
frightful  spasms.  Moi-phia  injections  rendered  him 
slightly  somnolent ;  but  the  spasms  continued,  and 
Saadi  ilied  on  the  1 1 1th  hour  after  receiving  the  wound. 
I  am  incline<l  to  think  that  the  arrow  was  smeared  for 
the  iight  of  the  1  4th  the  night  p]*evious. 

A  third  nuin  <lied  of  dysentery  before  noon,  making 
the  fourth  dejitli  in  this  camp. 

At  5  P.M.  the  caravan  arrived.  Its  sutiVriiigs  have 
been  great  from  mental  distress.  There  have  been  three 
deaths  aW>  in  the  land  column.  Maruf,  punctured  in 
shoulder,  died  <if  tetanus  on  the  night  of  the  lytb,  24 
hours  earlier  than  S(m<li.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
the    travel    accelerating    the    action    of    the    poison. 
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One  man  named  Ali  waa  sliot  by  au  iron-b*irlied 
arrow,  and  died  of  interual  liitiiunTliage,  tin-  arrow 
having  pierced  the  li\er.  Aniither  .suwinnljed  to 
dyseutery  immediately  after  the  heavy  rain  which  had 
afHicted  us  on  the  IHtli  ;  tlius  we  hiive  hml  seven  fatal 
aises  since  the  1 4th.  We  have  several  others,  in  whom 
life  is  fliekeriug.  The  column  hrought  in  t\\*o  others 
wftunded  by  arrows.  The  wounds  are  much  inflamed, 
and  exude  a  gangrenous  matter. 

Lieut.  Stall's  still  uppeai-s  hearty,  and  appears  as 
though  he  was  recovering,  despite  the  influen<-e  theae 
many  dcatiis  might  have  on  his  nerve.**.  The  surgeon 
having  appeared,  I  feel  an  intense  relief.  I  hat*  to  aee 
pain,  and  take  no  delight  in  sick  men's  groans.  1  feel 
pleasure  in  minist-eririg  to  their  need.s  only  when  cou- 
soiouft  I  can  cure. 

We  hiive  lum-  about  '.i7''\  in  camp,  Imt  00  of  them 
appear  fitter  for  a  lutspitid  than  to  continue  our  wander- 
ing life  ;  but  in  this  savage  region  not  even  rest  and 
food  can  l>e  secured  fur  tiie  weary  s(inK 

A  few  more  days  of  this  disliearteuing  work,  attend- 
ing on  the  sick,  looking  at  the  agonies  of  men  dying 
from  hx'kjaw,  listening  to  their  mutHcd  screams,  observ- 
ing general  distress  ancl  desjwmlency,  from  hunger,  and 
the  sad  anxiety  caused  by  the  unaccountable  alisence  of 
their  brothers  and  <omra)le.s,  with  the  loss  of  .HOO  men 
impending  over  mc  must  have  e.xerci.sed  a  ninlign  influence 
over  myself.  I  am  conscious  fif  the  insidious  advance  of 
despair  towards  me.  Our  food  has  been  bananas  or 
plantains,  boiled  or  fried,  our  other  pro\'isions  lieing  re- 
served for  perhaps  an  extreme  ocrasion  which  may  ]iresent 
itself  in  the  near  future.  Ttie<h^arest  |«ission  of  my  life 
has  been,  I  think,  to  succeed  in  my  undertakings  ;  but 
the  htst  few  days  have  begun  to  fill  me  willi  a  doubt  of 
8ucee-ss  in  the  present  one. 

What  the  feelings  of  the  ofKccrs  Imve  been  1  have  not 
heard  yet :  but  the  men  have  frankly  confessed  that 
thev  have  been  delivered  from  a  hell. 

'fhe  following  note  haa  just  been  ])larcd  in  my 
hands : — 
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"D««8«.  "Anymiim. 

"  8mI  Tsto  racbed  nit  at  3  r.ii.  jestcriay  with  jonr  oH«r  to 

"W-       follow  hhn.     W«j  at  onre  nervmed  the  ri\*:T  rtliB  rrvek  which  the  iKmt's 

ertm  luul  ■nrche;lj  awl  bop«  to  fcarh  yoa  to-night.     I  can  ondentood 

bow  Kiv*t  year  anxiety  mast  faave  been,   and  deeptj-  regict  btving 

CMuedit 

**  I  hiTr  the  honour  to  he, 

"Ac,       4c,        Ac. 

"A.  M.  Jephbos." 

On  the  22u<l  we  moved  camp  to  the  foot  of  the 
highest  Mai»eiigu  Kapi<ls,  ami  on  the  following  «lay  pro- 
ceeded afjove  the  m]>ids. 

I  then  Unjk  the  opportunity  of  musteriug  the  people. 
The  follouing  returns  tell  their  own  tale  : — 

Cotspanr  No.  1    ...  80            6            4          43 

Cairtain  Stiiire.  No.  2    .         .  69            14             5           50 

Captain  NvlMin.  No.  8  .         .  G7            16             4           73 

Cttptaiu  Jephnu,  Na  4          .  63            21             8           72 

KaroijcazM   ....  6 

H..JS 12 

Koudjuiie*<e    .  .         .10 

KonialiD        ....  6 

Cook* 2 

Donkey  liof.         ...  1 

Sick 57 

373 

Dead 16 

389 

The  exporionces  of  the  column  during  its  wanderin]2ra 
appeared  to  fonfirni  uie  in  nty  inipressious  that  the 
Aniwimi  in  this  region  of  rupi^is  wa.s  not  so  much 
utilized  l»y  the  natives  as  it  was  helow.  Large  settle- 
ment.s  had  l>eon  discovered  inland  ;  the  scouts  had 
Waversed  the  forest  liy  several  well-trodden  tracks 
whifdi  k'll  fntni  the  river  to  the  inreiior.  The  river 
banks  were  imi  w>  popidous,  the  setclementi  were  now 
generally  a  litiU'  wjiy  inlnrnl,  nn<]  along  the  river  hank 
w*iH  a  perreptihlo  |»atli  whirli  in.'iterially  iLs.si.sted  us. 
Ever  since  leaving  I'tiri  we  had  noted  thi.s  fact.  On  the 
24th  we  travelled  a  few  miles,  ami  camped  below  Avu- 
gadu  Rapids,  near  a  rich  plantain  grove,  and  the  next 
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day  passed  the  rapids  and  formed  a  ct>mf(»rtal)le  camp  in     isae. 
a  somewliat   open    portion   of   the  forest,    hauiitod    by  ^^«-'^ 
fishermeu.     On    the  *J6th   the   column  on  hind  swung    l;*ler.^ 
along  at  a  g<MxI  rate,  while  we  had  a  long  sti'et<.di  of  un- 
dLsturl»ed  liver,  and  had  to  pull   hanl  to  keep  pare  with 
them  until  both  columns   met  iu   one   of  the    largest 
villages  of  the  Avejeli  tribe  established  in  front  of  the 
Nepoko  mouth. 

This  latter  ri\er,  of  which  Dr.  Junker  was  the  first  to 
inform  us,  and  wldch  he  had  crossed  far  up,  tumbled 
into  the  Aruwimi,  now  called  the  Itiri,  by  a  series  of 


1 


tiAiCADBB  or  TUB  Hcrasa 


caseaiics,  over  reefs  of  shaly  rock,  from  an  altitude  of 
40  feet.  Tlie  mouth  was  about  300  yards  wide,  narrow- 
ing to  al^out  250  yards  a}x>ve  the  cAscade.  The  natives 
had  staked  a  considerable  distance  of  the  reef,  to  wiiicli 
to  attach  their  large  funnel-shapetl  baskets  for  the 
reception  of  the  fish  waslied  down  the  rajjids.  The 
colour  of  the  Ncpi»ko  was  of  chocolate,  that  of  the  Itiri 
was  of  tea  and  milk. 

Had  I  known  tliat  one  week  later  I  should  have 
encountered  Ai-abs,  and  their  desperate  bands  of  ilan- 
yueraa,  there    is   no    doubt    tliat    I   should   have   en- 
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deavoured  to  put  a  degree  of  Ifltitudc  Ijetween  the 
centre  of  their  iiiHueuce  and  our  route.  Eveu  as  it 
was,  I  nientiilly  dehatt-d  a  change  of  rout^,  from  some 
remarks  ma^le  to  me  by  Binza  (l>r.  Junker's  Monhuttu 
hoy),  who  suggested  that  it  were  l)etter  to  travel  througii 
lands  ijiliabited  hy  ''decent  men,"  to  sm-h  a  horrid 
region  infested  Iiy  peoples  who  did  not  deserve  the  name 
of  men  applied  u*  them,  and  that  the  Momvu  trihes 
were  sui'e  of  ae(!ording  a  weU-ome  to  those  who  could 
show  in  return  that  they  appreciated  httspitality.  Biiiza 
was  most  enticing  in  Ida  descriptions  of  tfic  ilomvu 
nation.  But  food  with  the  Avejuli  waj*  abundant  and 
various,  and  we  hoped  that  a  change  had  come  over  the 
land.  For  ever  since  we  had  observed  a  difference  in 
the  architecture  of  the  native  dwellings,  we  had  ttbserved 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  diet  of  the  people.  Below 
Panga  Falls  the  abongines  principally,  subsisteil  on 
manioc,  ami  on  the  different  breads,  puddings,  cakes, 
and  porridges  to  which  they  converted  these  tubers.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten,  perhaps,  that  tapitK-a  is  made 
out  of  manioc  or  cassava.  But  above  Panga  Falls 
manioc  hmi  been  gratlually  replaced  by  plantain  grovejj 
and  tbe  [jhiutjiin  is  a  much  more  excellent  edible  tluin 
nianiix;  for  an  expedition,  and  the  groves  hud  been 
clearly  growing  into  higher  importance,  therefore  we 
hoped  that  huppicr  days  were  in  store  for  us.  There 
were  also  fields  of  Indian  corn,  manioc,  yams,  and  colo- 
cassia,  plots  of  tobacco  for  the  smokers,  and  to  our  great 
joy  we  came  across  many  fowls,  A  halt  was  ordered 
that  the  sorely-tried  people  might  recuperate. 

In  their  very  excusable  eagerness  for  meat  the  Zanzi- 
baris  and  Soudanese  were  very  reckless.  No  sooner  was 
a  fowl  sighted  than  there  was  a  general  scramble  for  it ; 
some  reckless  fellows  used  their  riHes  to  shoot  the 
chickens,  and  many  a  cjirtridge  was  expended  uselessly 
for  which  due  punishment  was  frequently  awarded.  The 
orders  were  most  p<isitive  that  no  ammunition  was  to 
be  wfisteil,  and  the  efforts  made  to  detect  all  breaches  of 
these  ordei*s  were  most  energetic,  but  when  did  a  Zanzi- 
bari  obey  orders  when  away  fixim  his  employer's  eye  ? 
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Tlie  indisfriminate  shootiiif^  of  this  day  resultetl  iu  the 
shooting  of  one  of  the  hnive  hauil  of  hard-working 
pioneers.  A  bullet  from  a  Winchester  struck  him  in  the 
foot,  the  bones  of  which  were  pulverized  and  its  amputa- 
tion became  ijnperative.  Surgeon  Parke  perfumied  the 
operation  in  u  motit  skilful  and  expeditioun  manner,  and 
as  the  good  surgeon  was  most  re-solute  when  *'one  of  his 
cases  "  recjuireil  care — this  unfortunate  *  young  man  had 
to  be  lifted  in  and  out  by  eight  men,  must  neeils  luive 
the  largest  share  of  a  canoe  that  nothing  might  ofloiid 
the  teutler  wound,  and  of  necessity  required  and  received 
the  most  bounteous  supjjly  of  the  best  food  and  to  have 
8er\"auts  to  wait  upon  him — ^in  short,  such  a  share  of 
good  things  and  ready  senices  that  I  often  envied  him, 
and  thought  that  for  a  sixpence  in  addition  I  would  not 
mind  exchanging  places  with  him. 

Of  coui-se  anotlier  severe  lecture  followed,  and  there 
were  loud  protestations  that  they  would  all  pay  implicit 
attention  in  the  future,  and  of  course  before  tlie  next 
day  every  promise  wa.s  forgotten.  There  is  much  to  bo 
said  for  these  successive  breaches  of  promise.  They 
relieve  the  mind  from  va-^^t  care  and  all  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. No  restraint  bunlens  it,  and  an  e*usy  gladness 
brightens  the  face.  Why  should  a  man,  Wingan  animal» 
continually  fetter  himself  with  obligation.s  as  though  lie 
were  a  moral  being  to  be  held  accountable  for  every  idle 
word  uttered  in  a  gushing  moment  ? 

<Jn  the  li8th  the  river  column  consisting  now  of  the 
Advance  steel  boat  and  sixteen  canoes,  pushed  up  river 
to  a  camp  five  miles  above  AvejelL  The  land  party  was 
left  far  behind,  for  they  were  struggling  througli  a  series 
of  streams  and  creeks,  and  buried  in  depths  of  suftb- 
catingly  close  bush,  and  did  not  arrive  until  the  next 
day  at  n<H>n,  when  they  were  urged  to  prtM-ecd  alwiut 
two  hours  higher,  whither  we  followed  them. 

We   arrived  at  tlie  fiMjt  of  a  big  cataract  on  the  30th. 


18«7. 
Aug.  23. 

Nopoka 
Rinr. 


•  Was  he  Tcry  nnfortinmto  ?  I  mid  KpnrrowwR  for  thirteen  months* 
board,  sent  him  to  Stanley  Falls,  thence  <lowu  the  Congo  ami  I'V  ih'ji  to 
Mndfira,  vUi  the  Cjii>e  to  ZAnzihar,  where  he  arrived  in  a  Btato  wel*' 
described  by  "  as  fat  as  butter." 
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II  ascertniued  that  we  had  reAched 
luillway  to  the  All)ert  J^ake,  Kavalli  liein*j  in  30^  30'  and 
Vambuva  in  25^  3|'.  Our  camp  on  this  day  was  in  ahont 
27°  47''. 

We  had  1G3  ficon^raphiral  miles  in  an  air  lino  to  maUe 
yet,  which  we  could  uc>'er  acconiplit^h  witiiin  t34  days  as 
we  had  pcrfonued  the  western  half  of  the  route.  The 
people  were  in  an  inipo'\'crti*hod  stjito  of  liody,  and 
mentally  depressed,  ulrci-s  were  ragin*;  like  an  epidemic, 
anreniia  liad  sapped  their  vitality.  They  were  told  the 
half-way  camp  was  reached,  hut  tiiey  replied  witii 
muniiui's  of  unbelief.  Iliey  asked,  "  How  can  tlie  master 
tell  ?  Will  tliat  instrument  show  liim  the  road  ?  Will 
it  tell  Iiiin  wjiich  is  the  jxith  ?  Why  docs  it  not  tell  us, 
then,  that  we  may  sec  and  believe  ?  Don't  tiic  nati\ca 
know  their  own  country  bett^'r?  Which  of  them  has 
seen  jE^'ass  ?  Do  they  not  all  nay  that  all  the  worM  is 
tovered  with  trees  and  thick  bush?  Hah — the  miusier 
talks  to  us  as  though  we  were  chiklron  and  had  uo 
proper  perception." 

The  morning  of  the  e^*il  date,  August  Slat,  dawned  aa 
on  other  days.  It  struggled  through  dense  clouds  of 
mist,  and  finally  about  9  o'clock  the  sun  appeared,  pale, 
indistinct,  a  mere  circle  of  histreless  light.  But  in  the 
meantime  we  wen*  liard  at  our  fre<|uent  ta.sk  of  cutting  a 
hnmd  higliwav  through  the  Inish  and  forest,  through 
which  tlie  boat  could  be  earned  bodily  by  60  men, 
standing  unclerneath ;  the  crew  of  the  flotilla  were 
wresth'ng  with  the  mad  waters,  and  shoving  their 
vessels  up  steep  slopes  of  a  racing  river. 

The  highway  was  finished  in  an  hour,  and  a  temporary 
camp  was  located  al>ove.  The  canoes  began  to  anive. 
I  left  the  Doctor  to  superintend  the  pioneers  hearing  the 
boat,  but  lie  pi-esently  returned  to  report  that  the  boat 
could  not  be  lifted.  I  retraced  my  steps  to  oversee  the 
operation  personally.  I  had  succeeded  in  conveying  it 
half  way  when  my  European  sen*ant  came  running  at  a 
mad  pace,  crying  out  as  he  ran :  *'  Sir,  oh,  sir,  Emiu 
Pasha  has  arrive*!" 

"Emin  Pasha!" 
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"Yes,  ftir.  I  huve  seen  him  in  a  eanoe.  His  red  flag, 
like  ours  (the  Egyptian),  is  ht)isted  up  at  the  stern.  It 
is  quite  true,  sir  I " 

Of  course  we  bomnleil  forward  ;  the  boat  was  dropped 
as  though  it  wa-s  red  hot^  A  race  began,  master  and 
man  striving  for  the  lead.  In  the  camp  the  excitement 
was  also  general  It  wjis  owing,  we  soon  heard,  to  the 
anival  of  nine  Manyuema,  who  served  one  called  Uledi 
Bulyuz,  known  to  natives  by  the  name  of  UgaiTowwa, 
and  who  wjis  reported  to  be  settled  about  eight  inarches 
up  river,  and  commanding  sevei-al  hundred  armed 
men. 

The  Arabs  were,  then,  so  far  inland  on  tlie  Upper 
Arnwinii,  and  I  hni]  flatt^^re*!  myself  that  I  had  heard 
the  liu-st  of  these  rovers  I  We  wore  also  tolil  that  there 
were  fifty  of  them  campctl  six  miles  al>ove  on  their  way,  by 
ordei*s  of  UgnrrowTAn,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  river,  to 
ascertain  if  communication  with  Stanley  Falls  could  be 
obtained  by  the  unknown  sti-cam  on  whose  banks  they 
had  set  tied. 

AVe  imparted  the  information  they  desired,  whereupon 
they  said  thev  would  return  to  their  camp  and  prepare 
for  a  hospitnble  reception  on  the  morrow.  The  Zanzi- 
bnris  were  considemnly  elated  at  tlie  news,  for  what 
reason  may  shortly  be  seen. 

The  iii»t  absc4)nder  was  one  Jnnia,  who  descrtM  with 
half  a  liundrcdwcight  of  biscuit  that  night. 

On  the  lat  September,  in  the  early  morning,  we  were 
clear  of  the  rapids,  ami,  rowing  up  in  company  with  the 
caravHu,  were  soon  up  at  the  A'illage  where  the  Manyuema 
were  said  to  be  camped.  At  the  gate  there  was  a  dead 
male  child,  literally  hacked  to  pieces  ;  within  the  pal- 
isades was  u  dead  woman,  who  had  been  speared.  The 
Manyuema  had  disappeared.  It  seemed  to  us  then  that 
some  of  our  men  had  damped  their  joy  at  the  encounter 
with  us,  by  suggesting  that  the  slaves  with  them  might 
pi-obably  cause  in  us  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  Suspicion 
of  this  caused  nn  iniincdijitt;  cliarme  in  tlieir  feelings. 
Their  fea:-s  impelled  them  t<>  decamp  instantly.  Tlieir 
stx'iety   was   so   much    regretted,    however,   that    five 
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Znnziliariiri,   taking  five  loads,  four  of  ammuuition  and 
one  of  >Milt.  disappeared. 

Wc  resumed  our  journey,  and  halted  at  the  base  of 
another  series  of  rapids. 

Tiie  next  day  Saat  Tato,  Lavin^  explored  tlie  rapids, 
reported  encouragini:jly,  and  exprcHse*!  his  coiifitleiiee 
that  without  iniirh  dittirulty  thcne  couM  alsu  l)e  sur- 
innunted.  This  rej)nrt  stimulated  the  lnwitmeii  to  make 
another  trial.  \VliiU',  tlie  rivtT  cohinin  was  hu.sy  in  its 
owD  peculiar  and  perilous  work,  a  search  party  was 
despatched  to  liunt  news  of  the  missing  men,  and 
returned  with  one  man,  a  l)ox  of  ammunition,  and  three 
riHes.  The  search  party  had  discovered  the  deserters  in 
the  forest,  with  a  case  of  ammunition  open,  which  they 
were  distributing.  In  tryinjE;  to  surround  them,  the 
deserters  became  alarmed  ancl  scudded  away,  leaving 
three  of  their  rifles  and  a  ctise  behind  them. 

On  the  ;{rd  of  September  live  more  deserted,  carrying 
away  one  case  of  Remington  cartridges,  one  case  of 
AViiicliester  cartridges,  one  Ijox  of  European  provisions, 
and  one  load  of  Hue  Arabclotliing,  worth  £50.  Another 
was  detected  with  a  box  of  provisions  open  before  him, 
ha%'ing  already  abstracted  a  tin  of  sago,  one  tin  of 
Liebig,  a  tin  of  butter,  and  one  of  milk.  Tea  men  had 
thus  disappeared  in  a  couple  of  days.  At  this  rate,  in 
sixty  days  the  Expedition  would  he  ended.  I  consulted 
the  chiefs,  but  I  could  gaiu  no  encouragement  to  try 
what  extreme  measures  would  effect.  It  was  patent, 
however,  to  tlie  dullest  that  we  should  Ih?  driven  to 
resort  tG  extremities  swtn  to  atop  this  wholesale  desertion 
and  theft.  Since  lea\'ing  YambuvH  we  had  lost  forty- 
eight  rifles  and  tifteen  ca.ses  of  Maxim,  Winchester,  and 
Remingt^^^tn  ammuuition. 

The  day  following  four  men  deserted,  and  one  waa 
caught  in  the  act  of  desertion.  The  pp(jple  were  accord- 
ingly mu.stere<l,  and  sixty  men,  suspected  of  being 
capable  of  desertion,  aa  no  head  man  would  guarantee 
their  fidelitv,  were  renilered  helpless  by  abstracting  the 
mainsprings  of  the  rifles,  which  we  took  and  locked  up. 
Demoralisation  had  set  in  rapidly  since  we  had  met  the 
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Mauvueina.  Nfttliiuj^  was  sate  in  their  hands.  Boxes 
hiul  been  *)i»eiR'd,  cloth  had  been  stolen,  beads  had  been 
pilfered,  much  amnmuitiau  liad  been  taken  out  of  tlie 
cases,  and  either  thrown,  or  secreted  as  a  reser\^e,  by 
the  way. 

On  September  5th  we  camped  near  Hippo  Broads,  so 
called  becjiuse  tlie  river  was  tine  and  broad,  and  a  large 
herd  of  hippopotami  were  seen.     The  site  of  our  resting 

Eh»(.-e  was  an  aljandonetl  clearing,  wIulIi  had  become  the 
aunts  of  these  amphibia,  and  exquisite  bit«  of  green- 
sward caused  us  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  possibly 
the  open  country  was  not  far.  Foragers  returned  after 
a  visi^into  the  interior,  on  both  banks,  with  four  goats 

I  and  a  few  banana-s,  numbers  of  roast  rats,  cooked  beetles, 
and  slugs.  On  the  6th  we  reached  a  cataract  opposite 
the  Bufaido  settlement,  where  we  obtained  a  respectable 

[Supply  of  plautttins.  The  day  following  we  dragged 
our  canoes  over  a  jilatform  of  rock,  over  a  projecting 
ledge  of  which  the  river  tumbled  10  feet. 

From  the  Bafaido  cutJiract  we  journeyed  along  a 
curviug  river  t.o  Avakubi  Rapid.s.  and  formed  a  camp  at 
the  landing-place.  A  path  led  hence  into  the  interior, 
which  the  hungry  people  soon  followed.  While  scouring 
the  country  for  food,  a  woman  and  child  were  found, 
who  were  brought  to  me  t*>  be  examined.  But  the 
cleverest  interpreter  was  at  fault.  No  one  understood  a 
syllable  of  the  meaningless  babble. 

Some  more  rapids  were  reached  the  next  day.  We 
observed  that  the  oil-palm  flourished  throughout  this 
section. 

Palm  nuts  were  seen  in  heaps  near  each  village.  We 
even  discovered  some  palms  lately  planted,  which 
showed  some  regard  for  posterity.  Achniet,  the  Somali, 
who  ha<l  insisted  on  leaving  Yandiuya,  in  accom- 
panying us  had  been  a  pa-ssenger  ever  since  we  had 
struck  the  river  aUive  Yankotidc,  wa.s  reported  t^)  he 
dying.  He  was  said  to  suffer  fiom  melanosis.  What- 
ever the  disease  might  be,  he  had  ^become  singularly 
emaciated,  being  a  literal  skeleton  covered  lightly  with 
skin. 
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From  this  camp  we  ixminleU  a  point,  piusscd  over  a 
■  *■  short  wiiidiug  course  of  river,  uiid  in  an  liour  aj>pron<lied 
in  view  of  an  awful  raging  stream  cliokcd  by  narrow 
banks  of  shale.  The  outlook  beyond  the  immeiiiate 
forcview  was  first  of  a  series  of  rolling  waves  whirlinoj 
and  tossed  into  spray,  descending  in  succeeding  lines, 
and  a  great  fall  of  about  30  feet,  and  above  that  a 
steep  slope  of  wild  ra])ids,  and  the  whole  I'ajjped  with 
mist,    and    tearing    down    tumultuoualy    towards    us. 


^^ 


VIEW  or  BAHADO  CATABACT. 


This  was  appalling  c(n]Hider- 
^;5^|^W  iiig  the  state  of  the  column. 
-^  'fl\.  xiVere  were  about  120  loads 
in  the  canoes,  and  between 
fifty  and  sixty  sick  ancl  feeble  people.  To  leave  these  in 
the  woods  to  their  fate  was  impossible,  to  carry  the  loads 
and  advance  appeared  e(|mdly  so;  yet  to  drag  the  canoes 
and  bear  the  boat  past  such  a  "long  stretch  of  wild 
water  appeared  to  be  a  ta^k  beyond  our  utmost  powers. 
I^cavin.^  the  vessels  below  the  falls  and  rapids,  I  led 
the  Expedition  by  land  to  the  destroyed  settlement  of 
Kavabi,  situated  near  a  bend  of  the  Itiri  (Aruwimi) 
above  the  distui'bcd   stream,  where  we   established  a 
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camp.  The  sick  di'agged  themselves  after  the  caravan, 
tlmsc  too  feeble  uuJ  helpless  to  travel  the  distance  were 
lifted  up  and  Ixjrue  to  the  c-amp.  Otticers  then  mustered 
the  companies  for  the  work  of  cutting  a  broad  highway 
through  the  bush  and  hauling  the  canoes.  This  task 
occupied  two  whole  days,  while  No.  1  Company  foraged 
far  and  near  to  obtain  food,  but  with  only  partial 
ftuc^eaa. 

Navabi   must    have    been   a   remarkable   instance  of 
aboriginal    prosperity   once.      It   possessed    groves    of 
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the  elais  and  plantain,  large  plots  of  tobacco  and 
Indinii  corn  ;  the  huts  under  the  palms  looked  almost 
idyllic  ;  at  least  so  we  judged  from  two  which  were  left 
stan^ling,  and  gave  us  a  l)it  of  an  aspect  at  onue  tropical, 
pretty,  and  apparently  hap(>y.  Klscwhcre  the  wlu^le 
was  desolate.  ^>ome  parties,  whirli  we  conj crture.il  be- 
longed to  Ugarrowwa.  luid  burnt  the  HcttlcnKnit.  chopjied 
niauyof  the  palms  dnwn,  levelled  the  bmwma  plantalions, 
and  strewed  the  ground  with  the  bones  of  the  defenders. 
Five  skulls  of  infants  were  ff>und  within  our  new  camp  at 
Kavala. 
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iBOT.         On  the  I2th,  as  we  resiimed  uur  journey,  we  were 
Sept.  12.  ponjpellod    to    leave    five    men    wliu   were    in    tin    un- 
c'onseious  sUite  nntl  tlying.     Athmet,  the  Somali,  wliom 
we  had  borne  all   the  way  from    Yambuya,   was   one 
of  them. 

Ki*on»  Kftval)i  we  proceeded  to  the  landing  place  of 
Memberri,  wliif^h  evidently  waa  a  frei|uent  haunt  of 
elepbant.s.  One  of  tlic^c  not  fur  off  wa.^  obr^erved 
batliin«i  luxuriuuHly  in  the  river  near  tlte  v'\^\\i  bank. 
Hungry  for  meat,  I  was  urged  to  try  my  chance.  On 
this  Expedition  I  had  armefl  myself  with  the  Express 
rirtes  of  577-bore,  whiuh  Indian  sportsmen  so  much 
applaud.  The  heavy  8-bure8  were  witli  Major  Barttclot 
and  Mr.  Jameson.  I  sueeeeded  iu  planting  six  shots  in 
the  animal  at  a  few  yaixls  distance,  but  to  no  purpose 
except  tfj  unnecessarily  wound  him. 

At  Memlierri  we  made  a  muster,  and  according  to 
returns  our  numbers  stood  : — 


August  2Hnl 37S  men. 

Septeuil»er  l'2th  .....     348  nieo. 

U  deAertecl  and  16  deaths ;  carriers  235  -  loads  *227 ;  tuck  58 


Added  to  theae  eloquent  records  every  member  of  tlie 
Expedition  suffered  from  hunger,  and  the  higher  we  as- 
cended the  means  for  satisfying  the  ever-crying  want  of 
fot>d  appeared  to  diminish,  for  the  Bakusu  and  litisongora 
slaves,  under  the  Manyuema  head  men  of  Ugarrowwa, 
had  destroyed  the  plantations,  and  either  driven  the 
populations  to  unknown  recesses  in  the  forest  or  had 
extirjmted  them. 

On  the  following  day  we  reached  .-Vniiri  Falls.  The 
previous  day  the  head  man,  Saadi,  had  been  reproached 
for  leaving  one  named  Makupete  to  return  along  the 
track  to  search  for  a  box  of  ammunition  that  was 
reported  to  Ik?  missing,  whereupon  Saatli  t<jok  the 
unwise  resoluti(»u  of  proceeding  U>  hunt  up  Makupete, 
Then  one,  Uledi  Mangji.  disgusted  with  the  severe  work 
and  melancholy  pnK-ipwt  before  us,  absconded  with 
another  l»ox  of  ammunition. 


WE  REACH   UOAHHOWWa'S  STJTJOX. 


We  had  only  three  Zaiizihuri  (Kmkcys  left.  Out  of 
the  six  with  wliir-h  wo  had  slnvtod  frtmi  Vniiihuyrt.  oiio 
of  the  three,  pmlmhly  possessed  with  a  presentiiiieiit 
tliat  the  eamvan  was  doomed,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
it  wiirt  hetter  to  return  liefore  it  wa-s  too  hite,  and 
deserted  aim.  Whither  he  went  no  one  knew.  It  is 
useless  to  search  in  the  forest  for  a  lost  man,  tlonkey, 
or  article.  Like  the  wave«  di^'i<Ied  liy  a  sjiip's  pi-ow 
uniting  at  the  stern,  so  the  forest  enfolds  past  finding 
within  it-s  deep  sluides  whatsoever  enters,  and  reveals 
nothing. 

Near  a  diugie  old  ti.shing  hut  our  camp  was  pitched 
on  the  15th.  The  river  after  its  immense  cur\'e  north- 
ward and  eastward  now  trended  south-easterly,  and  we 
had  already  reachetl  S.  Lat.  l"  24'  from  1'^  58'. 

]Ia\'ing  heeu  in  the  halnt  of  losing  a  box  of  ammu- 
lition  per  diem  for  the  last  few  days,  having  tried 
almost  every  art  of  suppreflsiug  this  rohbery,  we  now 
had  reeourse  tfl  lashing  the  boxes  in  series  of  eights,  and 
consigning  each  to  the  (rare  of  a  hea4l  man,  and  liolding 
him  responsible  for  them.  Tliis  we  hoped  would  check 
the  excuse  that  the  men  disappeared  into  tiie  forest 
under  all  kinds  of  wants. 

On  the  16th  of  Hepteml>er,  while  halting  for  the  mid- 
day rest  and  lunch,  several  loud  reports  of  musketry 
were  heaal  up-river.  I  sent  Sajit  Tat^>  to  explore,  and 
in  half-an-hour  we  heard  three  rifle-shots  announcing 
success  ;  and  shortly  after  three  canoes  besides  our  own 
appejired  loadeil  with  men  in  white  dresses,  ami  gay 
with  crimson  flags.  The-se  came,  so  they  reportevi,  to 
welnime  us  in  the  name  of  l^garruwwa,  their  chief,  who 
would  visit  my  evening  camj).  .Afrer  e.\i-hanging  com- 
pliments, they  returned  up-river,  firing  their  muHkets 
and  singing  gaily. 

At  the  u.sual  Iiourwe  commenced  the  afternoon  march, 
antl  at  4  P.M.  were  iu  camp  just  below  Ugarmwwae 
station.  At  the  same  time  a  n)ll  of  drums,  the  Ixjom- 
iug  of  many  muskets,  nnil  a  Hot  ilia  of  canoes,  aimounccd 
the  approach  of  the  Arah  Jea<ler.  Aliout  50  strong, 
robust   fellows   accompanied  lum,   besides   singers   and 
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women,  every   one   of  whom   waa  in  prime   condition 
of  hfAy. 

yX.'  i'li^  leader  gave  his  name  as  Ugarro\vwa,  the  Zanzibar 
term  for  **  Lualalia,"  or  native  name  of  "  Ruarawwa/' 
known  formerly  a.s  Uledi  Balyuz  (or  the  Consuls 
Uledi).  He  ha(l  accompanied  Oiptains  Speke  and  Grant, 
18G0-3,  us  a  tent-boy,  and  had  Ijeeu  left  or  had  de- 
serted in  Unyoi'o.  He  offered  as  a  gift  to  us  two  fat 
goats  and  about  40  lbs.  of  picked  rice,  a  few  ripe 
plantains,  and  fowls. 

Upon  asking  him  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  food 
being  obtained  for  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
station,  he  admitted,  to  our  sorrow,  that  his  followers  in 
their  heedless  way  had  destroyed  everything,  tliat  it 
was  impossible  to  check  them  because  they  were  furious 
against  the  '*  pagans "  for  the  bloody  retaliation  and 
excesses  the  aborigines  had  committed  against  many 
and  many  of  their  countrymen  <luring  their  search  for 
ivory. 

Asked  what  nnuitry  we  were  in,  he  replied  that  we 
were  in  Bunda,  the  natives  of  wliich  were  Habuiula ; 
that  the  people  on  the  north  bunk  in  tlie  neighbourluHxI 
of  his  station  were  called  Bajini  nr  Bavaiya. 

He  also  said  that  his  raiders  had  gone  eastward  a 
month's  journey,  and  had  seen  from  a  high  hill  (Kasso- 
lolo  ?),  a  grassy  country  extending  to  the  e;ustward. 

Further  information  was  to  the  effect  that  his  caravan, 
600  strong,  had  left  the  Lualaba  at  Kibonges  (above 
Leopold  R),  and  that  in  nine  mrKins  be  had  travelled  the 
distance  of  370  geographical  miles,  about  a  N.E.  course, 
thnmghout  continuous  forest  without  having  seen  as 
much  gniss  as  would  cover  the  palm  of  his  liand  ;  tlnit 
he  had  only  crossed  one  river,  the  Lindi,  before  he 
sighted  the  Ituri,  as  the  Aruwimi  was  now  called ;  that 
he  had  heard  from  Arab  tra<lcrs  that  the  Lulu  (Lowwa) 
rose  from  a  smtdl  lake  called  the  Ozo,  where  there  was 
a  vast  quantity  of  ivory. 

Four  days  higher  L^garrowwa  possessed  another  station 
manned  with  100  guns^  near  the  Lenda  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Aruwimi,  whicli  entered  it  from  the  south 
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hank.     His  people  had  sown  rice,  of  which  he  had  brought     isa?. 
us  some,  and  onion.s ;    liut  noiir  each  settlemont  was  a  ^^^'  ^^' 
waste!,  a.s  it  was  not  policy  tt»  permit  auch  '*  munlemua     pa7i«'! 
pairans  "  to  exist  near  them,  otlierwise  he  and  his  people's 
liven  were  ii(»t  ytife.     He  had  lf>ttt  about  200  men  of  tho 
BdkuHu  and  Baf^an^ura  tribes,  and  many  a  fine  Manyuema 
headman.     One  time  he  had  lost  40,  of  whom  not  one 
iintl  returnciJ.    He  had  an  Arab  j^uest  at  his  station  who 
had  lost  every  soid  out  of  his  caravan. 

I  obeerved  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  send  some 
men  with  me  to  the  Luke,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
ilitheulty  in  housing  with  him  my  sick  men  for  a  con- 
sideratson — to  be  hereafter  agreed  upon. 

<  Ml  tlie  1 7th  we  proceeded  a  short  distance  to  encamp 
opposite  Ugarrowwa's  station. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  rowed  aorass  in  my  iKjat  to  the 
Arab  settlement,  and  was  hospitality  received.  I  found 
the  statit)n  to  be  a  large  settlement,  jealously  fenced 
round  with  tnlt  palisades  and  short  planks  lashed  across 
as  screens  against  chance  arrows.  In  the  centre,  facing 
the  river,  was  the  house  of  the  chief,  commodious,  lofty, 
antl  comfortable,  the  walls  of  which  were  pierced  for 
musketry.  It  resembled  a  fort  with  its  h)fty  and 
frowning  walls  of  bakci.1  day.  On  passing  through  a 
passage  which  separated  Ugarrowwa's  private  apart- 
ments from  the  public  rooms.  I  had  a  view  of  a  gieat 
court  GO  feet  square,  surrounded  by  buildings  and  tilled 
with  servants.  It  suggested  something  baronial  in  its 
bu.sy  aspect,  the  abun<iant  ser^^ce,  the  great  diU'erence 
of  the  domestics,  amplitude  of  space,  and  plenty.  Tlie 
place  was  certainly  impregnable  against  attack,  and, 
if  at  all  spiritedly  defended,  a  full  bnttaHon  would  have 
l>een  necessary  to  have  captured  this  outpost  of  a  slave 
trader. 

I  was  informed  that  the  river  for  many  <lavs'  march 
appeared  to  tlow  from  tiie  eastward;  that  tiic  Ihin-u.  a 
considendtle  ilistauce  up,  flowed  from  the  northward  and 
joined  tlie  Itiiri,  utid  that,  besides  the  Lcuila,  there  was 
another  alllucut  udlcd  the  Ibina,  which  entered  from  the 
south. 
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SuiK'wltere  Iii^jlier  upnlso. — vntriiely  criveii  as  ten  days' 
*''  1(V  oiliciM  twenty  'lavn'  ninn-h, — nnotlier  Amb  was  settled 
^?r*'  ^li'^'  ^^'»-'*  <'Hlktl  Kilotigu-Lon;^u,  tliough  Ids  reul  uame  was 
■ution.    uImo  I'ledi. 

At  tliJH  HrttU'incnt  I  8HV\-  the  first  specimen  of  the 
trilK?  <»t*  ilwarf's  who  were  paid  to  be  thickly  scnttere<l 
norlli  of  the  Ituri.  from  the  Ngaiyu  eastwai-d.  She 
iiicasmt'd  thirty-three  inches  in  heighr,  and  was  a  per- 
fectly roiint'il  younj^  woman  of  ahimt  seventeen,  of  a 
^lintcning  and  snnntth  sleekness  of  body.  Her  figure 
WHS  tliat  of  a  nunialuiv  rohnii*od  lady,  not  wanting  in  a 
eertnin  )^nice,  and  her  face  was  very  prejx>ssossing.  Ilcr 
w>mplexion  wa**  that  of  a  ijuadroou,  or  of  the  colour  of 
yellow  ivory.  Her  eyes  were  magnificent,  but  alwunlly 
large  for  suoh  a  f^nudl  creature — almost  as  large  as  that 
of  a  young  gazcHe  :  full,  protruding,  and  extremely 
lustiituK.  AkHiilntely  nude,  the  little  demoiselle  was 
(|uite  |xwso.ssotl.  lus  though  she  were  accustome<l  to  be 
ndmireil,  and  roally  enjoyo*!  inspection.  She  liad  been 
di!*«>»vensl  iioar  the  Mtunrs  of  the  Ngaiyu. 

rgarn»w\va.  having  shown  me  all  his  treasure.*,  in- 
cluding the  splendid  store  of  ivorA-  he  had  succeeiled  in 
i>olhvting.  a«^Mm])«nie«l  me  to  the  l)oat.  and  sent  away 
with  me  Urgi'  trays  of  ext^uisitely  ctxikeil  rice,  and  au 
imn»onso  U>\vl  full  of  curried  fowl,  a  dish  that  I 
«m  not  fond  of.  but  which  inspired  gratitude  in  my 
CAnjp. 

Our  landing-place  presented  «  lively  scene.  Tb^ 
skiers  of  Imnaiias.  ]H>tntoes,  sugar-cane,  riee.  dour  of 
manitx\  antl  ft^wls  rUni<»uml  for  mstomersi  and  clotbs 
ami  lw*aids  exrhaugrvl  hands  mjiidly.  Tliis  is  the  kind 
of  life  whirh  tlw-  ZanriliaTi^  ilclight  in,  like  almost  all 
ivtber  nati\x^.  .-ind  their  h«|>p!y  «pirit»  voe  expreeaed  in 
sounds  to  whK-h  wne  bail  loa^  been  stzangn^. 

E^riy  this  n>*-*ming  1  b»*i  sent  a  cinoe  to  paek  up  any 
if^ragtrlers  tliat  might  ba\^  been  aaabk  to  reach  oaiiqii. 
arx^  Ix-fore  .^  r.M.  ti\Y  5ack  men.  wbo  bad  surre»dM«d 
lbenis<>]^>vt  to  thtir  £ae.  wttv  loon^t  in.  and  ."ibortty 
«ft^^  a  vntister  «»»  Md.  IW  Mloiriiig  wiv  die  reniras 
«^  men  aWe  to  mardt : — 


RETVSm   OF  MSN  ABLE  TO   MASOB. 

Urn.  CUalk. 

Na  1  Comnany      .        .        .        .  fitf                    4 

No.9        , 57                     4 

No.  3 60                    4 

No.  4 Gl                     4 

Cooks 3 

lioys 9 

Kuropcaus 6 

Suudancae     .....  6 

271  16 

Sick 56 

327 

Deported  from  Yumbuya         .         .  389 

IrfWH  by  desertiun  otkI  death    .         .    ^ 

The  lx)at  ami  oanfics  were  mnnned,  niul  tlie  sick 
trnnsportetl  to  the  Amh  settlement,  iinangement^  hii^nng 
Iteen  niatle  for  hoardino:  tlieni  at  the  mte  of  five  dollar.s 
ejich  per  irumth  until  Major  Bartt^^Iot  shouiu  appear, 
or  Home  person  hearing  an  on  lor  from  nie. 

It  will  lie  rcmemhereil  that  wo  met  Li^arrf>wwas  nion 
on  the  :3Ist  of  August,  one  day's  inunh  from  Avcjeli, 
oppt»site  tlie  Neix>ko  mouth.  These  men,  instead  of  pur- 
suing tlieir  way  down  river,  had  returne*!  to  Uganowwa 
to  inform  him  of  the  news  they  had  received  from  us, 
Ixdieving  that  their  mission  was  aecompIiHlied.  It  was 
L'garrowwa's  wish  to  ol)tain  gunpowder,  as  his  supply 
was  nearly  exhausted.  Major  Barttelot  possessed  two 
and  a  tjuarter  tons  of  this  explosive,  and,  as  rejK)rted  hy 
us,  was  udvaufiug  up  river,  l)ut  as  he  had  so  much 
baggage  it  would  take  several  mouths  before  he  could 
arrive  so  far.  I  wished  to  comniunii^ate  witli  Major 
Barttelot,  and  accordingly  I  stipnhitcd  with  I  garrowwa 
that  if  his  men  continued  their  way  down  river  along 
the  south  or  left  hank  until  they  delivered  a  letter  into 
his  hantls,  I  wouhi  give  him  au  luder  for  three  hundred- 
weight of  powder.  He  promisetl  to  send  forty  scouts 
within  a  month,  and  expressed  great  gratitude.  (He 
actually  did  .send  them,  as  he  promised,  between  the  HOth 
and  25th  of  October.  They  suexiceded  in  reaching  Wasp 
Rapids,  165  milea  fi-om  Yambuya,  whence  they  were 
obliged  to  return,  owing  to  losses  and  the  determiued 
hostility  of  the  natives.) 
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1887.         Our  Zanzibari  deserters  had   been  deluded  like  our- 
^'  *^'  selves.     Imafrininer    tliat  U<farrowTva's  people  had  con- 
'wa""  rinued  their  journey  aloug  .some  inland  route  westward, 
«*»<on     they  had  hastened  westward   in  pursuit  to  joiji   them, 
whereas    wt*    discovered    they    had    n^tnrriL'd     eastwani 
to  tluiir  itiiist^T.     Tlie  aiTangemeiits  made  witli    L^gar- 
rowwa,  and  the  public  pnx^lamatiou  of  the  man  himself 
before  all,  would.  I  was  assured,  suffice  to  prevent  further 
desertion. 

We  were  pretty  tired  of  the  river  work  with  its 
numerous  rapids,  and  T  suggested  to  Ugarrowwa  that  I 
should  pnxteed  by  luiul  ;  the  Arab,  lioweverj  wa-M  earnest 
in  tlissuading  me  from  that  course,  as  the  people  would 
be  spared  the  neeesvsitv  nf  ivirrving  nianv  loads,  the  sick 
having  been  left  behind,  and  informed  me  that  his  in- 
formation led  him  to  lielieve  that  the  river  was  much 
more  navigable  above  for  many  days  thau  below. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


rOARROWWAS   TO    KILONGA-LONOA  S. 

Ugarrowwa  seiidH  us  llii-efi  Ziinzilwri  ilewerters — Wv  miikc  an  cxnmpio 
— The  "  Kxpress"  rifles — (^nveraation  ^nth  Hiwhid— The  Lemla 
riTer — Tmnblesomo  rapids—  Scarcity  of  food — Somo  of  Kilanpa- 
LoDgA's  followers— Meeting  of  tho  rivers  Ihuni  niid  Itari — State 
and  nuraU'ns  of  the  Kxpwii'lion— TllnesH  of  Cuptain  Nelson — Wo 
Bond  couriers  ahead  to  KiiongH-Longa'B — The  eick  ciicampiueiit 
— Httiidy  and  the  guinea  fowl -Scftrcity  of  food— lIlJicfiB  ciiused 
by  tlie  forest  imjofs— Fnuciful  mcnuB— Store  desertions — AnmaDi 
drowned— Our  condition  in  brief — Uledi's  Ruggefition — Umari'a  climb 
— My  donkey  is  shot  for  food— We  strike  the  track  of  tlie  Manyucma 
and  arrive  at  their  village 

Once  moro   tho  Expedition  consistod  of  pickoU  men,     i887. 
My  mind  was  relieved  of  anxiety  rcHpecling  the  rear  ^'"'  **' 
(•oiumn,  niid  of  the  fjite  which  tltreatened  the  sick  men.     ^-a"** 
We  set  out  from  Uganrowa's  station  with  180  loads  iu    »tiitNn. 
the  cauoos  and  boat,   forty-seven  loads  to   be  carried 
ouce  iu  four  days  by  alternate  companies.     The  Arabs 
aceompaiiied  us  for  a  few  hours  on  the  IDth  to  start  us 
on  our  road  and  to  wish  us  success  iu  our  venture. 

We  had  scaroely  lieen  all  collected  in  our  camjj,  and 
the  evening  whs  rapidly  becoming  dusky,  wlien  a  i-anoe 
from  Ui;arrowwH  apjieared  with  tliree  Zauziliaris  bound 
aa  prisonei's.  Inipiiriiig  the  cause  of  this,  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  tliey  were  deserters  whom  Ugarrowwa  had 
picked  up  soon  after  reaching  liis  station.  They  had 
absconded  with  riHes,  an<l  their  pouches  showed  that 
they  had  contrived  to  filch  cartridges  on  the  road.  I 
rewarded  Ugarrowwa  with  a  revolver  and  200  cartridges. 
The  pri.4oncrs  wei*e  secured  for  the  night,  but  befai*e 
retiring  I  debated  carefully  as  to  what  method  was  best 
to  dciil  with  these  people,     if  this  were  permitted  to 
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proceed  without  the  stTOugeat  measures,  we  should  in  a 
oSrrow-  ^^*^rt  time  be  compelled  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  all  the 
w«'«  lives  uud  bitter  agonies  of  the  march  would  have  been 
"""*'"•    expended  ia  vain. 

la  the  mornino^  '*  all  han<is "  were  mustered,  and  an 
addi'ess  was  delivered  to  the  men  in  fitting  words,  to 
which  all  assented ;  and  all  agreed  that  we  had  en- 
deavoured our  utmost  to  do  our  duty,  that  we  had  all 
borne  nmch,  but  that  the  people  on  tliis  occasion 
appearcil  to  lie  all  Hlaves,  and  possessed  no  moral  sense 
whatever.  Tliey  readily  concciled  that  if  natives 
attempted  to  steal  our  riHcv-^,  wlii<h  were  *'  our  souls," 
we  .should  l>e  justified  in  nhootiug  them  dead,  and 
that  if  men.  paid  for  their  labour,  protected  and  trcat<'d 
kindly,  as  they  were,  attemi>led  U)  cut  our  throatrt  in  the 
night,  were  e<]ually  liable  to  be  shot. 

'*  Well  then,"  said  1,  "  what  are  these  doing  Imt  taking 
our  arms,  and  running  tiway  with  om*  means  of  defence. 
You  say  that  you  would  shout  natives,  if  they  stooil  in 
your  way  preventing  your  progress  onward  or  retreat 
liackward.  Wliat  are  these  doing  i  For  if  you  have  no 
riries  left,  or  ammunition,  can  you  march  either  forward 
or  backward  ? " 

*'  No,"  they  admitted. 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  have  condemned  them  to  death. 
One  shall  die  t<)-*lay,  another  to-morrow,  and  another 
tlie  next  day,  and  fi*om  this  day  forwanl,  every  thief  and 
deserter  who  leaves  his  duty  and  imperils  his  comrades' 
lives  shall  die." 

The  culprits  were  then  (|uestioned  as  t<>  who  they 
were.  One  replied  that  lie  was  the  slave  of  Farjalla-bill 
Ali — a  licadman  in  No.  1  company  ;  another  that  he  was 
the  slave  of  a  Banyan  in  Zanziliar,  and  the  third  that  he 
was  the  slave  of  an  artizau  at  work  in  Uuyauycmbe'. 

Lota  were  c^ist,  and  he  who  chose  the  shortest  papei- 
of  three  slips  was  the  one  to  die  first.  The  lot  fell  ujkju 
the  slave  of  Farjalla,  who  was  tlieti  present.  The  rope 
was  heaved  over  a  stout  branch.  Forty  men  at  the 
word  of  command  lay  hohl  of  the  vopo  and  a  noose  was 
cast  round  the  prisoner's  neck. 


^•'Have  you  anything  to  say  before  the  word  ia 
given  ? " 

He  replie<l  witli  n  .sliake  nf  the  hcml.  The  .sifjnal  was 
given,  and  the  man  was  hni.sU'il  iij).  Before  rhe  last 
struggles  were  over,  the  Expedition  had  lik;d  uut  of 
camp  leaving  the  rearguard  and  river  colunni  Ijehind, 
A  rattan  was  substituted  in  place  of  our  n>pe,  tlie  body 
was  secured  to  the  tree,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  the 
carap  was  abandoned. 

We  made  good  progress  on  this  day.  A  track  ran 
along  the  rivtr  which  greatly  assisted  the  caravan.  In 
passing  through  w«  s*'iirched  and  found  only  ten 
Inmriics  of  miniature  planlains.  We  formed  ramp  an 
h(mr's  distance  from  the  conHuenee  of  the  I^enda  and 
Ituri. 

Another  noble  tusker  was  bathing  opposite  the  river, 
and  Captain  Nelson,  with  a  doublc-l>arrcUed  riHe,  similar 
to  my  own,  myself,  and  l^aat  'J  ato  the  hunter,  crossed  over 
and  floated  tlown  within  tifteen  yards  of  the  elephant. 
We  fircfl  three  Imllets  simultaneously  into  him,  and  in  a 
second  had  planter  I  two  more,  and  yet  with  all  this  lead 
fired  at  viral  pai'ts  the  animal  contrived  to  e*4cape. 
From  this  time  we  lost  all  conHdetire  in  these  rifles. 
We  never  bagged  one  Ivead  of  game  with  the  Esprosaea 
during  tlie  entire  Exjiedition.  Captain  Nelson  sold  his 
rifle  for  a  small  supply  of  food  to  Kilonga-Longa  some 
time  afterwards,  and  I  iwrtcd  with  mine  as  a  gift  to 
Antari.  King  of  .\nkort,  nearly  two  years  later.  With 
tiie  No.  8  or  No.  10  Reilly  rifle  I  was  always  successful, 
therefore  those  interested  in  such  things  may  avail 
themselves  of  our  experience. 

As  the  next  day  dawned  and  a  grey  light  broke 
through  the  umbrageous  coping  of  the  camp  I  despatched 
a  boy  to  call  tlie  head  chief  Rashid. 

**  Well,  Rasliid,  old  man,  we  shall  have  to  execute 
the  otlier  man  presently.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  pre- 
jjare  for  it.     What  do  you  say  '( '* 

'*  Well,  what  can  we  do  else  than  kill  those  who  are 
trying  to  kill  us  if  If  we  point  to  a  pit  filled  at  the 
bottrjm  with  planted  pales  and  poisoned  skewers,  and 
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tell  men  to  beware  of  it.  surely  we  are  not  to  blame  if 
men  shut  their  earn  to  wonLs  uf  warning  and  spring  in. 
SH*    On  their  (uvn  hwuls  let  the  guilt  lie. " 

"  But  it  is  very  liartl  after  all.  KjiHhid  bin  Omar,  this 
forest  mnkf's  men's  iieurts  like  load,  and  Iiuuger  has 
driven  their  wiUs  rmt  of  their  hcjid.s  ;  nothini;  is  thoui;ht 
of  but  the  empty  belly  and  crpng  stonmeh.  1  have 
heard  that  when  mothers  arc  dri>'cn  bv  famine  thc\*  will 
sometimes  eat  their  ciiildreu.  Why  should  we  wonder 
that  the  servant  runs  away  from  his  master  when  he 
cannot  feed  him  ? " 

*'  That  \A  the  trutli  as  plain  as  sunshine.  But  if  we 
have  t/o  die  let  us  all  tile  together.  "J'tiere  are  plenty  of 
good  men  here  who  will  give  you  their  hearts  whenever 
yitu  bid  thorn  do  it.  There  are  others  —  slaves  of 
slaves — who  know  nothing  and  care  for  nothing,  and  as 
they  wonM  Hy  with  what  we  need  to  make  our  own 
lives  sure.  h;t  them  perisli  and  rot.  They  all  know  tlmt 
you,  a  <_'iiri:*tiaiK  are  undergoing  all  this  to  .save  the 
sous  of  irtlam  who  are  in  trouble  netir  some  great  sea, 
lieyoud  here;  they  profess  Islam,  and  yet  would  lea\e 
the  Christian  in  the  bush.     Let  them  die." 

"  But  supposing,  KaHhid,  we  uouUl  prevent  this  break- 
up and  near  ruin  liy  some  tnher  way  not  quite  so 
severe  as  to  hang  them  up  until  tliey  are  dead ;  what 
•would  you  say  1  " 

"  I  would  say,  sir,  that  all  ways  are  good,  but,  without 
doubt,  the  best  is  that  which  Mill  leave  them  living  to 
repent." 

"iio<Ml,  then,  aft^r  my  eoffee  the  muster  will  be 
soun<led.  Meanwhile,  prepare  a  long  rattan  table ; 
double  it  over  that  stout  branch  y^mder.  Make  a  good 
noose  of  a  jiieee  of  that  new  .sounding  line.  Get  the 
pri.soner  ready,  put  guartls  over  him.  then  when  you 
hear  the  trumpet  tell  these  words  in  the  ears  of  the 
other  chiefs,  'Come  to  me.  and  ask  bis  panhai.  and  1 
will  give  it  you.'  I  shall  look  to  you.  and  ask  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  ;  that  will  Iks  your  signal.  IIow 
do  you  like  it  ?" 

*'  Let  it  be  aa  you  say.     The  men  will  answer  you." 


muster  signal  sounded  ;  ttie  com- 
panies fonnetl  a  square  euulosing  the  prisoner.  A  long 
rattan  caliJe  hung  suRpcnded  with  the  fatal  noose 
attaihod  to  a  loop  ;  it  traile<l  along  the  gi'ound  like  an 
immense  sei-pent.  Aft«r  a  short  adflreas,  a  man  ad- 
vaM<ed  and  pla<  H  the  noose  around  the  neck  ;  a  com- 
pany was  told  iiti'  to  huist  the  mnu  upward. 

"  Now,  my  man,  have  you  anything  to  say  to  ua 
before  you  join  your  Krother  who  died  yesterday  V 

The  man  reniaiiioil  silent,  and  scarcely  seemed 
conseiouH  tliat  I  «poke.  I  turned  round  to  the  head 
man.  "  Have  you  anything  U)  say  before  I  pass  the 
woixl  ?  " 

Then  Rashiil  nudged  his  brother  chiefs,  at  which 
they  all  rusheti  up.  and  tlirew  themselves  at  my  feet, 
pleading  forgiveness,  blaming  in  harsh  terms  the  tliievcs 
and  murderere.  hut  vowing  that  their  behaviour  in 
future  would  be  better  if  mercy  was  extended  for  this 
one  time. 

During  this  scene  the  Zanzibaris  faces  were  worth 
observing.  Tlow  the  eves  dilated  and  the  lips  closed, 
an<l  their  tliceks  became  palliil,  a.^  with  the  speed  of  an 
eJectric  flash  the  same  emotion  moved  them  ! 

*'  Enougli,  (children  !  take  your  man,  his  life  is  yours. 
But  see  to  it.  Tliere  is  only  one  law  in  futiii-e  for  him 
who  robs  us  of  a  ritie.  and  that  is  death  by  the  cord." 

Then  such  a  manifestation  of  feeling  <M-rurrcd  that  I 
was  amazed — real  big  tears  rolled  down  many  a  face, 
wliile  every  eye  was  suffused  and  enlarged  with  his 
passionate  emotions,  taps  and  turbans  were  tossed 
into  the  air.  Kittes  were  lifted,  and  every  right  arm 
was  up  as  they  exclaimed  "  Until  the  white  cap  is 
buried  none  shall  leave  him  !     Death  to  him  who  leaves 

liula  iMatari !     Show  the  wav  to  the  Nvan;:a  !     Lead  on 

•I 

now — now  we  will  follow  I  " 

Nowhere  have  I  witnessed  suclj  affecting  excitement 
except  in  Spain  —  perhaps  when  the  Republicans 
atormily  roare<l  their  sentiments,  after  listening  to  some 
glorious  exhortations  to  stand  true  to  the  new  faith  in 
Libertiul,  Igualdad,  and  i?Vateruidad  I 
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The  prisoner  also  wept,  and  after  the  noose  was  flung 
aside,  knelt  down  and  vowt^d  to  die  at  my  feet.  We 
shook  hauds  and  1  .-^aid,  "  It  is  God's  work,  thank 
Uira." 

Merrily  the  trumpet  Ithired  onee  more,  anit  at  once 
rose  every  voice,  "  By  the  help  of  Gi^mI  I  By  the  helj)  of 
God  1 "  The  detail  for  the  day  sprang  to  their  posts, 
rcrcivcil  their  lieavy  lotul  for  the  day,  and  niiinOied 
away  rejoicing  ad  to  a  feast.  Even  the  otticers  smiled 
their  appro\Hl.  Never  was  there  sueh  a  number  of 
warmed  hearts  in  the  forest  of  the  Congo  as  ou  that 
day. 

The  land  and  river  columns  reached  the  Leuda 
within  an  hour,  and  ahcmt  the  same  time.  This  was 
appHiently  a  deep  river  about  a  huudred  yards  wide. 
On  the  west  side  of  tlie  eonflnence  was  a  small  villajje, 
but  its  plantain  fjroves  liatl  lieen  long  ago  despoiled  of 
fruit.  Soon  after  the  ferriage  was  completed  the  men 
were  pcruiitte<l  t-t)  scour  the  country  in  search  of  food  ; 
some  ou  the  ntu'th  liank.  itnd  nthers  on  the  siiutli  liank, 
but  long  befoi"e  niglit  they  all  returneol,  liaving  lH.*eii 
unable  to  find  a  morsel  of  any  kind  of  edible. 

On  the  22nd,  white  pursuing  cair  way  by  river  and 
by  laud  as  usual,  1  reflected  tlial  only  on  the  18th  I  hiwl 
left  fifty-six  invalids  under  the  care  of  an  Arab ;  yet 
on  ol)ser\'iug  the  people  at  the  muster,  I  noticed  that 
tliere  were  about  fifty  already  incapacitated  by  debility. 
The  very  stoutest  and  most  prudent  were  piniug  under 
Hudi  protracte<l  anrt  mean  diet.  To  press  on  through 
fiuch  wastes  unpeopled  by  the  ivory  hunters  appeared 
simply  impossible,  but  on  arriving  at  L'meni  we  had  the 
go<)d  fortune  to  find  suthcieut  for  a  full  day's  rations, 
and  hope  again  filled  us. 

The  following  day,  one  man,  called  "  Abtlallah  the 
humped,"  deserted.  Wc  on  the  river  were  troubled 
with  several  rapids,  ami  patches  of  broken  water,  and 
in  discharging  ciirgo,  antl  hauling  canoes,  and  finally 
we  came  in  view  of  a  fall  of  forty  feet  with  lengths  of 
rapids  above  an<l  below. 

One  would  have  thought  that  by  this  time  tlie  Ituri 
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woulil  have  became  an  iiisiguificant  atretun,  but  when 
we  saw  (lie  V()liinie  nf  wiiter  preclpilated  over  the  thud 
large  cutaract,  \vc  had  tu  ackiiowledge  that  it  was  still  a 
powerfnl  river. 

The  ii4th  was  passed  l>y  us  in  ftnairiTi<:j,  and  rutting  a 
highway  to  alwve  the  rapids  and  dist<inne<ting  Wmt 
sections  for  transport.  The  pioneers  secured  a  fair 
(juantity  of  phintains,  the  three  other  companies 
nothing.  The  obstructions  to  this  cataract  consisted  of 
reddish  schistose  rock. 

On  the  ne.\'t  day  we  were  clear  of  the  third  cataract 
and  halted  at  an  old  Arab  encampment.  During  this 
<lay  no  new  supply  of  foo«i  was  obt^iine*!. 

The  i\ay  following  we  reached  another  Horics  of 
rapids,  and  after  a  terrilde  day  s  work  unloading  atul 
reshipping  several  times,  with  the  fatigues  and  an.xiety 
incurred  during  the  mounting  of  tlie  dangerous  rapids, 
we  readied  camp  opposite  Avatiko. 

How  useful  tlie  Iniat  and  canoes  were  to  us  may 
be  inaugiucil  lioni  tlie  fact  t\mt  it  required  us  to  make 
thiX'C  round  trips  to  carry  227  hxids.  Even  then  it 
occupied  all  the  healthy  men  until  night.  The  people 
were  so  reduced  by  hunger,  that  over  a  tlviid  cuuld  do 
no  more  than  crawl.  1  was  personaUy  reduced  to  two 
bananas  on  this  day  from  morning  to  night.  But  some 
of  our  Zanzibaris  had  found  nothing  to  subsist  on  for 
two  entii'e  days,  which  was  enough  to  sap  the  strength 
of  the  best.  A  foraging  party  of  No.  1  (.'ompany  crossed 
the  liver  to  Avatiko  settlement,  and  found  a  small 
supply  of  young  A*uit,  but  they  (-aptured  a  woman  who 
stated  that  slie  knew  and  lujuld  guide  us  to  plantains  as 
large  as  her  aims. 

The  27th  of  September  was  a  halt.  I  despatched 
Lieutenant  Stairs  to  e.\plore  aliead  along  the  river,  antl 
180  men  across  river  to  forage  for  food,  with  our 
female  captive  as  guiile.  The  former  returned  to  report 
that  no  \illage  had  been  seen,  and  to  detail  an  exciting 
encounter  he  ha<l  liad  with  elephants,  frum  which  it 
appeared  he  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  Zau;iibiu"is 
came  back  with  sutticient  plaut*iius  to  distribute  from 
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sixty  to  eighty  per  man.  If  the  people  had  followed 
our  plan  or  CL-onomisiuf;  the  food,  we  whoiild  have  had 
lert.s  Huffering  to  record,  hut  their  appetites  were  usually 
uiiffovernahle.  The  ijuantity  now  disti ihuted  impartiaily, 
oii^ht  to  have  serve<l  them  for  from  six  to  eight  days. 
Imt  several  sat  up  all  night  to  eat,  trusting  in  God  to 
supply  them  with  more  on  peremptory  demantl. 

On  the  30th  the  river  nud  land  parties  met  at  luneh 
time.  This  day  the  othcei-s  and  myself  enjoyed  a  feiwt. 
Stairs  had  diseovered  a  Hve  antelope  in  a  pit,  and  I 
had  dLs<^*overed  a  mess  of  fi^esh  fish  in  n  native  basket- 
net  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  ereek.  In  the  afternoon 
we  eamped  at  a  portion  of  tlie  river  (tank  which  showed 
signs  of  its  being  used  as  a  landing  near  n  ferry.  Soon 
after  camping  we  were  startled  by  three  shot^s.  Theae 
indicated  tlie  pi-esence  of  Mauyncma,  and  presently 
about  a  dozen  tine  looking  men  stalked  into  tlie  camp. 
They  were  the  foHowei-s  of  Kilonga-Longa,  the  rival  of 
Ugarrovvwa  in  the  c-areer  of  deva-stntion  to  whicli  these 
two  leiulers  hud  i-omniitted  themselves. 

The  Alanyuema  informed  us  that  Kilonga-Longa's 
settlement  was  but  five  days'  journey,  and  that  as  the 
couutrj'  was  uninhabited  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  rations  of  plantains  which  could  be  j)rocured 
across  river,  and  that  still  a  month's  journey  lay  l>etweeu 
us  and  the  gra^s  lanti.  They  advised  us  to  stay  at  the 
place  two  ihiv?^  to  pre])are  the  fotxi,  to  which  we  were 
very  willing  r^  agree,  the  discovery  of  some  kind  of 
proxisions  being  imperative. 

During  the  tirst  day's  halt,  the  Aeareh  for  food  was 
unsuccessful,  but  on  the  second  ilay  at  early  dawn  a 
stiMug  detachment  left  for  the  north  bank,  under 
Lieutenant  St^iii-s  and  Surgeon  Parke.  In  the  afternoon 
the  foragers  returned  with  sufficient  plantains  to  enable 
us  to  ser\'e  out  forty  to  each  man.  Some  of  the  most 
enterpiising  men  had  secured  more,  but  extreme  want 
had  rendered  them  somewhat  unscrupulous,  and  they 
had  contrived  to  secrete  a  small  resci've. 

On  the  3rd  of  <_)otober,  soon  after  leaving  our  camp 
in  the  morning,  we  entered  into  a  pool-like  formation, 
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Borraunded  by  hills  rising  from  '250  to  600  feet  above     lasr. 
tlie  river,  and  arn\Hng  at  the  end  saw  a  crooked,  ditch-    ^*'  ^ 
like,  and  very  turhnlont  Hti'oiim.     The  scenery  reminded   ^c^iil" 
us  of  a  miniature  Congti  i-aiioii,  banked  as  it  wiia  with 
lines  of  lofty  hills.      A  presentiment  warned  us  that  we 
were  alx)ut  to  meet  more  serious  ol>staeles  than  any  we 
Lad  yet  met.     We  proc^esaed,  however,  upward  about 
three   miles,   but   the   tlifiieulties   of  advance   were   so 
numerous  that   we   were  uuable  to  reach   the   caravan 
camp. 

On  the  4tli  we  proceeded  about  a  mile  autl  a  half, 
and  cruH'ied  the  Expedition  td  the  north  bank,  jis  we 
had  been  tuld  that  the  Madyuema  settlement  nf  Ijjoto 
was  situated  on  tliat  side.  The  Manyuema  Iiad  dis- 
appeared, and  three  nf  our  deserters  had  accompanied 
them.  Two  men  liatl  nl.su  died  of  tlyaentery.  We 
experienced  several  narrow  escapes ;  a  canoe  was  twice 
Kunmcrgod.  the  stee]  bnat  wiis  nearly  lost,  and  the 
severe  buinjniig  slic  received  di'stmycd  the  rate  of  our 
chronometers,  whir  li  hitherto  had  l>een  regular.  1 
should  have  alminlnned  the  river  on  this  day.  but  the 
wilderness,  tlte  Imrrible,  lonely,  uninhabited  wilderness, 
and  the  exce.ssive  pliysical  prostration  and  weakness  of 
the  people.  forUtde  it.  We  hoped  and  hoped  tliat  we 
ehould  be  alilc  to  arrive  at  some  place  where  IVkkI  and 
rest  could  be  obtained,  "which  appeared  improbable, 
except  at  Kilonga-fionj^as  settlement. 

The  next  thiv  we  arrive<l,  at   10  a.m.,  after  a  push 

through  terribly  wihl  water,  at  a  sharp  bend  curving 

eastward  fifim  N.E..  ilistingtiished  liy  its  similarity  of 

outline  on  a  small  scale  U>  Nsona  Manihn.  of  tlie  Lower 

Congo.      Stepping   on   shore   before  we  liad   gone  far 

wnthin  the  bend,  and  standing  on  some  lava-like  rock, 

I   saw   at   a   glauce    that    this   was    the   end    oj'   river 

uavigjition  by  canoes.     The  hills  rose  up  to  a  bolder 

height,  <pute  flOO  feet,  the  stream  was  contrartcd  to  a 

width  of  twenty-five  yar(]s,  and  about  a  luindred  yards 

above  the  point  on  which   1  stood,  the  I  hum  escaptxl, 

wild  and  furious,  from  a  fforge  ;  while  the  Ituri  was  seen 

... 
desceudijig  from  a  height  in  a  series  of  cataracts,  and, 
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both  uniting  at  this  point,  and  racing  madly  at  the 
highest  {iiUh  and  vehxity,  )>ellowed  their  uproar  loudly 
amongst  the  enibHiikiufr  und  aumbi-e  forest  heights. 

I  sent  meH.seugers  across  the  river  to  recall  tlie 
wu'iivau  whitli  was  under  the  leadership  uf  Stairs,  and 
on  their  return  recrosscd  the  people  to  the  youth  bank. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  0<-t<jber  our  state  and 
numbers  were  271  in  number.  in<luding  white  and 
black.  Since  thou  twt>  liad  died  of  d}>eutcry,  one 
from  debility,  four  had  <ieHert€d,  and  one  man  was 
Langfd.  We  Iiad  therefore  2()3  men  left.  Out  of 
this  numi>er  tifty-two  had  been  redmrett  to  skeletoua, 
who  first,  attiK.'ked  by  uleera,  had  been  unable  to 
forage,  and  to  whom  tlirough  their  want  of  econo- 
mizing what  nitttnis  had  been  distributed,  had  not 
sufficient  tf>  maintain  them  during  the  days  that 
intenened  of  tDtal  want.  These  hwsea  in  men  left 
me  211  still  able  to  mar*;h,  and  as  among  these  there 
were  forty  men  non-carriers,  and  a.s  I  had  227  loatls,  it 
followeil  that  when  1  needed  caiTingc.  [  had  id  tout 
eighty  loads  more  than  couhl  be  carrie<t.  Captain 
Nelson  for  the  last  two  weeks  had  also  suflered  from  a 
dozen  small  ulcers,  whicli  had  gradually  increased  in 
vii'ulence.  On  this  day  then,  when  the  wild  state  of  the 
river  quit«  prolubited  further  progress  by  it,  he  and 
fifty-two  men  were  utterly  unfit  and  incapaljle  of 
travel. 

It  was  a  diHicult  problem  tliat  now  faced  ua. 
Captain  Nelson  wjus  our  comrade,  wlmni  to  save  we 
were  bouml  to  exert  our  best  force.  To  the  fifty-two 
black  men  we  were  equally  bound  by  the  most  solemn 
itbligations :  and  chirk  jus  was  the  prospect  around  us,  we 
were  not  so  far  reduced  but  that  we  entertained  a  lively 
hope  that  we  could  save  them.  As  the  Manyuema  had 
reported  that  their  settlement  was  only  five  days' 
journey,  and  we  had  already  travelled  two  days'  march. 
then  probably  the  village  or  station  was  still  three  days 
ahead  of  us.  It  was  suggested  by  Captain  Nelson  that 
if  we  despatched  intelligent  couriers  ahead,  they  would 
be   enabled  to   reach  Kiluuga-Longa'a  settlement  long 
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before    the   columu.     As   tliis   suggestion   admitted  of     1887. 
no  f^ntnuliction.  and  as  the  head  men  were  naturally  ,  *^**-^- 
the  most  L.apal)le  and   intelligent,  the  i-hief  of  the  head     cami». 
men  and  five  others  were  hastened  oft*,  and  instructed  at 
once  tn  j>ro<-eed  along  tlie  south  Iiaiik  of  the  river  until 
they  dis<:overed  some  landing   phuic,  wiiemt^  tliey  must 
find  means  to  cross  the  Ituri   and  find  the  settlement, 
and  obtain  an  immediate  store  of  food. 

Before  starting  othcers  and  men  demanded  to  know 
from  me  whether  I  believed  the  story  of  AraKs  being 
ahead.  I  replied  that  I  believed  most  thorouo;hly.  but 
that  it  was  possible  tliat  the  Manyuema  had  under- 
estimated the  distance  to  gratify  or  encourage  us  and 
abate  our  an.\ietv. 

After  informing  the  unfortunate  eripples  of  our  in- 
tention to  proceed  forwanl  until  we  could  find  foud  that 
we  mii;ht  not  all  lie  lost,  and  send  relief  as  ipiickly  as 
it  eould  be  obtained,  1  consigned  the  fifty-two  men, 
eighty-one  luuds,  and  ten  eanoes  in  ehai-ge  of  C'aptain 
Nelson — l«ide  him  be  <if  good  eheer,  and  htusting  our 
loatls  and  bout  on  our  shoulders,  we  marched  away. 

No  more  gloomy  spot  etjuld  have  been  selected  for  a 
eam[i  than  that  sandy  terrace,  encompassed  by  n>ckft 
and  hemmed  in  narrowly  by  those  dark  woods,  which 
rose  iivim  the  river's  edge  to  the  height  of  600  feet, 
and  pent  in  the  never-ceasing  njiroar  created  by  the 
WTithing  and  tortured  stream  and  the  twin  cataracts, 
that  ever  rivalled  each  other's  thunder.  The  imagina- 
tion shuddei's  at  the  hapless  position  4>f  those  crippled 
men.  who  were  ihinmed  to  remain  inactive,  tfi  listen  every 
moment  to  the  awful  sound  of  that  irreconcilable  fury  of 
wrathful  waters,  anil  the  monotonous  and  continuous 
roar  of  plunging  rivers,  to  watch  the  leaping  waves, 
coiling  and  twisting  into  changing  column.s  as  they  ever 
WTestled  for  mastery  with  each  other,  and  were  dashed 
in  white  fragments  of  foam  far  apart  by  the  ceaseless 
force  of  driven  currents  ;  to  gaze  at  the  dark,  relentless 
woods  spreatling  upward  and  around,  standing  per- 
petually fixed  in  dull  green,  mounnng  over  past  ages, 
past  times,   and  past  generations ;    then  think  of  the 
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night,  with  its  palptible  blackness,  the  dead  black 
shadows  iif  the  wooded  hills,  that  eternal  sound  of 
fury,  that  ceaseless  boom  of  the  catara<^ts,  the  indefinite 
forms  born  of  nervousness  and  fearfulness,  tliat  misery 
engefidered  by  loneliness  and  creeping  t*ense  of  nliandon- 
ment ;  then  will  he  undoi-stood  something  of  the  true 
position  of  these  poor  men. 

Ami  what  of  us  truil^nw  up  these  woodt-d  slopes  to 
^jn  the  crest  of  tlie  forest  uplands,  to  tramp  on  and  on, 
whither  we  knew  not,  for  how  long  a  time  we  dared  not 
thiuk,  seekintr  for  food  with  the  doulde  res)>on.sibility 
weighing  us  down  for  these  trustful,  bruve  fellows 
with  U8,  and  for  those,  no  less  brave  and  trustful, 
whom  we  had  left  behind  at  the  bottom  of  the  horrible 
cafion ! 

As  I  looked  at  the  poor  men  struggling  wearily  on- 
ward it  appeared  to  mc  as  though  a  few  hours  only  were 
needed  to  ensure  our  fate,  (-)ue  day,  perhaps  two  days, 
and  then  life  would  elib  away.  How  their  eyes  searched 
tho  wild  woimIs  for  the  reil  lierries  nf  tlie  plirynia,  and 
the  tartisli.  cTtinson,  and  olilong  fruit  of  tlie  arauma  ! 
How  they  ru.shed  for  the  Hat  lieans  of  the  forest,  and 
gloateil  over  their  treasures  of  fungi !  In  short,  nothing 
WH-s  rejected  in  tliis  severe  distress  to  which  wc  were 
rcdu^^ed  except  le^ives  and  wootl.  We  passed  several 
almndoned  rlenrings  :  and  some  men  c'ho]>ped  do\^ni  pieces 
of  banana  st^dk,  then  searched  for  wild  herbs  to  make 
potage,  the  bastanl  jack  fruit,  or  the  fawssi,  and  other 
huge  fruit  became  dear  objects  of  interest  as  we  straggled 

on. 

"  Return  we  canid  not,  nor 
Continue  wliere  we  were  ;  lo  Rbift  o\ir  pkce 
Was  to  t'xchanpe  one  misery  with  aimthrr. 
And  erery  day  that  came,  came  to  decay 
A  day's  wurk  in  ns/' 

On  the  7th  of  ()cto1)er  we  began  at  6.30  a.m.  to 
commence  that  funereal  pace  through  the  trackless  region 
on  the  crest  of  the  forest  uplands.  We  picked  up  fungi, 
and  the  nKJfon'ja  wihl  fruit,  as  we  travelled,  and  after 
seven  hours'  march  we  rented  for  the  day.  At  11  a.m. 
we  had  halted  for  lunch  at  the  usual  hour.     Each  officer 


had  economised  his  rations  of  bananas.  Two  were 
the  utniost  that  I  could  sptirc  for  myself.  My  coniradeji 
were  also  &s  ritridly  strict  and  dose  in  tlieir  diet,  and  a 
cup  of  sugarless  tea  closed  the  repast.  We  were  sitting 
conversing  al:M)ut  our  praspect-s,  discussing  the  prolia- 
hilitiea  of  our  touriers  i-eaching  some  settlement  on  this 
day,  or  the  next,  and  the  time  that  it  would  tiike  tliem 
to  return,  and  they  desired  to  kMt)w  whether  in  my 
previous  African  experiences  I  had  eucuuutered  anything 
80  grievous  us  this. 

"  No  ;  not  quite  so  bad  us  this,"  I  replied.  *'  We  have 
suffered ;  but  not  to  such  an  extremity.  Those  nine 
days  on  the  way  into  Ituru  were  wretched.  On  our 
flight  from  Bumbire'  we  certainly  suffered  much  hunger, 
and  also  while  floating  down  the  Congo  to  trace  its 
course  our  condition  was  much  to  be  pitied  ;  but  we  had 
a  little  of  sonietliing,  and  at  least  large  liope.  The  ago 
of  miracles  is  pjtst,  it  is  said,  l>ut  why  should  they  be  ? 
Moses  drew  water  from  the  rock  at  Horeb  for  the 
thirsty  I.'^raelitos.  Of  wal4?r  we  have  enougli  and  to 
sjmre.  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens  at  the  bi-ook  Cherith, 
but  there  is  nt»t  a  mven  in  all  this  forest.  Chn.st  was 
ministered  imto  by  angels.  1  wonder  if  any  one  wiU. 
minister  unto  us  ?  " 

Just  then  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a  large  bird 
whirring  through  the  air.  Little  Kandy,  my  fox-terrier, 
lifted  up  a  fo(H  and  gassed  intjuiringly  ;  we  turned  our 
heads  to  see.  and  that  second  the  bird  dropped  beneath 
the  jaws  of  Randy,  wliu  snapped  at  the  priise  and  held  it 
fast,  in  a  vice  a-s  of  iron. 

"  There,  boys,"  I  said,  "  truly  the  gods  are  gracious. 
The  age  of  mira*-le.s  is  not  jmst."  inul  my  coninides  were 
seen  gazing  in  deUghted  surprise  at.  the  bird,  which  was 
a  fine  fat  miinea  fowl.  It  was  not  lonjf  before  the 
guinea  fowl  wa-s  divided,  and  Randy,  its  captor,  had  his 
lawful  share,  and  the  Uttle  doggie  seemed  to  know  that 
he  h(ul  gi'own  in  eateem  with  all  men,  and  we  enjoyed 
our  prize  ca<'h  with  liis  own  feehugs. 

On  the  next  day,  iji  order  to  relieve  the  boat- 
bearers  of  their  hard  work,  Mr,  Jephaou  was  requested 
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to  connect  the  sections  together,  und  two  hours  after 
Hturting  on  the  niiirch  ciime  opposite  an  inhabited  island. 
The  iidviinec  scont^  scizod  ti  canoe  and  iMjre  t^tniiglil  on 
to  the  ishiud,  to  snatch  iu  the  same  unruly  muuncr  i\a 
Orlando,  meat  fnr  the  hunijry. 

*'  What  would  vou,  uurulv  men  ? " 

"  We  would  have  meat !  Two  hunilred  stagger  in 
these  woods  and  reel  with  faintness." 

The  natives  did  not  stand  for  further  question,  but 
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vanished  kindly,  and  left  their  treasures  of  food.  Wo 
received  as  our  sliare  two  pounds  of  Indian  corn  and 
half-a-pound  of  Iteans.  Altogetlier  about  twenty-five 
pounds  of  corn  were  discovered,  which  was  distributed 
ftuiontj  tlic  ]ie<iple. 

In  the  afternoon  I  recei^•ed  a  not-c  from  Mr.  Jephson. 
who  was  liehind  with  the  boat :  "  For  (jocFs  sake,  if  you 
can  get  any  fo«)d  iit  the  village  send  us  some." 

We  despatched  tinswer  to  .Fcphson  to  luint  np  the 
wounded  elephant  that  1  had  shot,  ami  which  had  taken 
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Tefbge  on  an  island  near  liira,  and  in  reply  to  his  anxious 
letter,  «  small  hnmlful  of  <.'orn. 

On  the  9th  of  Octuber  100  men  volunteered  to  go 
mross  river  and  explore  inland  from  the  nnrtli  liank 
with  a  resolute  intention  not  to  i-eturn  without  fowl  of 
some  kind.  I  went  up  river  with  the  Inrnta  crew,  and 
Stairs  down  river  to  strike  inland  by  a  little  track  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  lead  t/>  some  village ;  those  who 
were  ttjo  diapirit-od  to  go  far  wan<iered  southward 
through  the  woods  to  aeareh  for  wild  fruit  and  forest 
beans.  This  last  article  was  aliout  four  times  the  size 
of  u  large  gar<leii  beau,  encase*!  in  a  brown  Iwitliery  rind. 
At  first  we  hiul  contented  ourselves  with  merely 
skinning  it  and  boiling  it,  but  this  produced  sickness  of 
the  stomach.  An  old  woman  ctiptured  on  the  island 
was  seen  to  prepare  a  dish  of  these  begins  by  skinning 
them  and  afterwards  cleaning  the  inner  covering,  and 
finally  scraping  them  as  we  woulil  nutmegs.  Out  of 
this  fioury  substance  she  made  some  patties  for  her 
captor,  who  shouted  in  ecstasies  that  they  were  good. 
Whereupon  everybody  bestirred  themselves  to  collect 
the  i>ejina,  which  were  fairly  plentiful.  Tempted  l>y  a 
"  ladv  finwr"  e^ike  uf  this  article  that  was  biciuidit  to 
inc.  i  ventured  to  try  it,  ami  hiaiul  it  sntticicutly  hlling, 
and  alfout  »ls  palatable  as  a  mes.s  of  acorns,  indeed,  the 
flavour  strongly  remimlcH  me  nf  the  arorn.  Tfie  fungi 
were  uf  several  varieties,  some  pure  and  perfect  mush- 
rooms, others  were  of  a  less  harmless  kind ;  but  surely 
the  gods  protct'ted  the  miserable  human  beings  con- 
demned to  live  on  such  things.  Uru)>swei'c  collected,  also 
slugs  from  the  trees,  catei-pillars,  and  white  ants — these 
served  for  meat.  The  mahfrign  (nu.\  vomica)  furnished 
the  dessert,  with  fenead  or  a  species  of  bastard  jack 
fruit. 

The  following  dav  some  of  the  foragers  from  across 
the  river  returned  bringing  nothing.  They  had  dis- 
eovered  such  emptiness  on  the  Jiorth  bank  as  we  had 
found  on  the  .south  bank  ;  but  "*  Inshalhdi  1  "  they  said, 
"  we  shall  find  food  either  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day." 
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In  the  morning  I  Latl  eaten  my  last  grain  of  In<lian 
corn,  and  ray  last  portion  of  everything  solitl  that  was 
ol)tainal»le,  and  at  noon  the  horrid  pains  of  the 
stomach  had  to  be  satisfied  with  something.  Some 
potato  leaves  brought  me  by  Wadi  Khamis,  a  headman, 
were  Ijruised  fine  and  cookeil.  They  were  not  Imd, 
still  the  stomaoh  ached  fi'om  utter  depletion.  Then  a 
Zanzibar),  with  his  face  aglow  with  honest  jiride.  l>rought 
me  a  dozen  fruit  uf  the  size  and  rohmr  of  prize  pear, 
wliich  emitted  a  most  pleasant  fruity  otlour.  He 
warranted  them  to  lie  lovely,  ami  d('<-lared  that  the  men 
enjoyed  them,  but  the  finest  had  been  picked  out  for 
myself  and  otticers.  He  had  also  brought  u  puttie  made 
out  of  the  wood-lx?an  H*nir  which  had  a  rii-h  <'ustaixly 
look  about  it.  With  many  tiiank.s  I  accepted  this  n4)vel 
repast,  and  I  felt  a  grateful  sense  of  fulness.  In  an 
hour,  however,  a  nausea  attacked  me,  and  I  was  forced 
to  seek  my  bed.  The  temples  presently  felt  as  if  con- 
stricted by  an  iron  band,  the  eyes  bbnked  strangely, 
and  a  magnifying  glass  did  not  enalile  me  to  read 
the  figures  <»f  iSnrie's  Epitome.  Aly  servant,  with  the 
rashness  of  youth,  had  lunched  bravely  on  what  1  had 
shared  with  bin*  of  the  sweetly-smelling  pear-like  fruit, 
and  conscvjucntl}'  suHerCil  more  severely.  Had  lie  been 
in  a  little  cockle  boat  on  a  mad  cliarmel  sea  he  could 
scarcely  liave  presentc*!  a  more  Hubby  ami  disnrdcred 
aspect  than  had  been  caused  by  the  forest  pears. 

Just  at  sunset  the  foragers  of  No.  1  C^mptiny.  after 
an  absence  of  thirty-six  IiourM.  appeared  from  the 
N.  bank,  bringing  suthcient  plantains  i^y  Siive  the 
Europeans  from  despair  and  8tar\*ation ;  but  the  men 
received  only  two  plantains  each,  e<|ual  to  four  ounces 
of  solid  stuff,  to  put  into  stomachs  that  would  have 
required  eight  pounds  to  satisfy. 

The  officers  i^tairs,  Jephsou,  and  Parke.  Imd  lieeu 
amusing  themselves  the  entire  afternoon  in  drawing 
fanciful  menus,  where  such  things  figm-ed  as  : — 

Filot  de  bcEuf  pii  CbnrtrcuBe. 

PeUt«8  IfOuolu'eR  aux  h«itro8  do  Osteade. 

B^dMiines  n'jtics  a  la  Luudree. 
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Another  bad  shown  liis  Anglo-Saxon  proclivitiea  for 
solids  such  as  : — 

Ham  and  ^|:gs  and  plenty  of  thcra, 
Boast  beef  and  potalofs  unlimited, 
A  weighty  plum  pudJiug. 


1«S7. 
Oc*.  10. 


There  were  two  of  the  foragers  missing,  but  we  eould 
not  wftit  for  tlicm.  AVe  moved  from  thLs  .st^irvation 
camp  to  one  higher  up.  a  distance  of  eleven  miles. 

A  man  of  No.  3  Company  dropped  his  Iwx  of 
ammunition  into  a  deep  amuent  and  Inst  it.  Kajeli 
stole  a  box  of  Winchester  animunition  and  absconded. 
Salim  stole  a  case  containing  Emin  Pasha's  new  boots 
and  two  pairs  of  mine,  and  deserted.  AVadi  Adam 
vanished  with  Surgeon  Parke's  entire  kit,  Hwadi,  of 
No.  1  Company,  left  his  box  on  the  road,  and  departed 
himself  to  parts  nnknomi.  Biill-neeked  lu-hungu 
followed  suit  with  a  box  of  Hemington  cartridges. 

On  tlic  12th  of  October  we  marched  four-and-a-lialf 
miles,  E.  by  S.  The  boat  and  crew  wore  far  below, 
struggling  in  rapiils.  ^Ve  wished  now  to  cross  the 
river  to  try  our  fortune  on  the  N.  bunk.  We  searched 
for  a  canoe,  and  wiw  one  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
river  was  400  yards  wide,  and  the  current  was  too 
strong  against  the  best  swimmers  in  their  present  state 
of  deliility. 

Some  scouts  presently  tbscovered  a  canoe  fastened  U) 
an  island  only  fijrty  yards  from  the  soutli  bank,  which 
wjiH  situate  a  little  above  our  halting  place.  Three  men 
volunteered,  among  whom  was  Wadi  Asman,  of  the 
Pioneers,  a  grave  man,  faithful,  and  of  much  experience 
in  many  African  lands.  Twenty  dollui-s  rcwaixl  was  to 
be  the  prize  of  success.  Asman  lacked  the  audacity 
of  Uledi,  the  coxswain  of  the  "  advance,"  as  well  as  his 
lx)ld  high  .spirit,  but  was  a  most  prudent  and  ^•aluable 
man. 

These  three  men  chose  a  small  rapid  for  their  venture, 
that  they  might  obtain  a  footing  now  and  then  on  the 
rocks.  At  dusk  two  of  them  returned  to  grieve  us  with 
the   news   that  i:Vsmau   liad   tried   to  swim   with    his 
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WinchetJiter  on  his  back,  nml  had  been  swept  by  the 
strong  current  iuto  i\  whirlpool,  and  was  drowTied. 

We  were  unfortunate  in  every  respecrt ;  our  chiefs  had 
not  yet  returned,  we  were  fearing  for  their  fate,  strong 
men  deserted.  Our  rifles  were  rapidly  decreasing  in 
number.  Our  ammunition  waa  being  Htolen.  Feruzi. 
the  next  best  man  to  Uledi  as  a  sailor,  soldier,  carrier, 
good  man  and  true,  wan  dying  from  a  wound  inflicted 
on  the  head  by  a  savage's  knife. 

The  following  day  was  also  a  halt.  We  were  about 
to  rro.^s  the  livor,  and  we  were  an.xious  for  our  six 
chiefs,  one  of  whom  was  Hiu^hid  bin  Omar,  the  **  father  of 
the  people,"  us  he  was  called.  Eijuipped  with  ordy  their 
rifles,  ftccoutremonts  ami  suflicifnt  ammunition,  such 
men  ought  to  have  travt.'llcd  in  the  week  that  had 
elapsed  since  our  depaittne  from  Nelson's  camp  over  a 
hundre<l  miles.  If  tln')-,  duriiij^  thai  distance,  could  not 
discover  the  Manyuenui  Hettleuienl,  what  chance  had 
we,  burdened  with  loails,  with  a  caravan  of  hungry  and 
despairing  men,  who  Inr  n  week  had  fed  on  nothing  but 
two  plantain.s.  Ijerries,  wild  fruit,  ami  fungi  ?  Our  men 
had  begun  to  Huffcr  dearly  during  this  protracted 
starvation.     Tliroe  hml  i1ic<l  Hic  day  before. 

Towards  evening  .lephsoii  appeared  with  the  boat, 
and  brought  a  supply  of  Indian  corn,  wliich  sufficed  to 
give  twelve  cupfuls  to  each  white.  It  was  a  reprieve 
from  dcatli  for  the  European.s. 

The  next  day.  the  15th,  having  blazed  trees  around 
the  camp,  and  tlrawu  broad  arrows  with  cliarcnnl  for 
the  guiilance  of  the  head  men  when  they  should  return, 
the  Expedition  crossed  ttver  to  the  nortli  bunk  and  camped 
on  the  upper  side  of  u  range  of  hills.  Feruzi  Ali  died  of 
his  wound  soon  after. 

Our  men  were  in  such  a  desperately  weak  state,  that  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  command  the  bi>at  to  be  disconnected 
for  transport,  as  had  a  world  s  treasure  been  spread  out 
before  them,  they  could  not  have  exhibited  greater 
power  than  they  were  wtlliug  to  give  at  a  word.  I 
stutetl  the  case  fairly  to  them  thus  :-— 

*'  You  See,  my  men,  our  condition  in  brief  is  this. 


We  startetl  from  Yambuya  389  in  number  and  took 
237  loatls  with  us.  We  l»ad  80  extru  carriers  to  provide 
for  those  who  by  the  way  might  }>ee(>inc  weak  and 
ailing.  We  left  56  men  at  Ugarrowwas  Settlement, 
and  52  with  Onptain  Nelson.  We  should  have  271  left, 
but  instead  of  that  number  we  have  only  200  to-day, 
including  the  chiefs  who  are  alwent.  Seventy-one  have 
either  died,  been  killed,  ordcsertod.  But  there  are  only 
150  of  you  fit  to  carry  anv'tbing,  and  therefore  we  wuinot 
carry  this  boat  any  further.  I  say,  let  us  sink  Iier  here 
by  the  riverside,  and  let  us  presH  on  to  get  food  for 
ourselves  and  those  with  Captnin  Nelson,  wlio  arc 
wondering  what  hm  hee<mie  ctf  us.  before  we  all  die  in 
thcHC  wofxls.  You  arc  the  <*arricr.s  of  the  bout — not  we, 
Do  you  speak,  what  shall  be  done  unt^i  lier  ^ "' 

Many  suggeHtions  were  made  by  the  ofticers  and  men, 
but  Uledi  of  '  Through  the  Dark  Continent.'  alwavs 
Uledi — the  e^er  faithful  Uledi,  spoke  straight  to  the 
purpose.  "  8ir,  my  advice  is  this.  You  go  on  with  the 
caravan  and  search  for  the  Man\Tjema.  and  I  and  my 
crew  will  work  at  these  rapids,  and  pole,  row,  or  drag 
her  on  as  we  can.  After  I  have  gone  two  days  up.  if  I 
do  not  .see  signs  of  the  Manyuema  I  will  send  men  aft-er 
you  to  keep  touch  with  you.  We  ciiiinot  Iokc  you,  for  a 
blind  man  could  follow  such  a  track  aa  the  caravan 
makes." 

This  sugge.sti()ii  was  agrned  by  all  to  be  the  best,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  our  rule  of  conduct  should  be  as 
Uledi  sket-chcd  out. 

We  .separated  at  10  a.m.,  nnd  in  a  short  time  1  had 
my  first  experience  among  the  loftier  hills  of  the 
Aruwimi  valley.  I  led  the  caravan  northward  through 
the  trackless  forest,  sheering  a  little  to  the  north  east  to 
gain  a  spur,  and  using  animal  tracks  when  they  served 
U8.  Prof^css  was  very  slow,  the  undrrgn^wth  was 
dense;  berries  t»f  the  plirynium  and  fruit  of  the  Aniomum 
fenesfii  and  nux  vomica,  besides  the  large  wooil  l)eanH 
and  fuugi  of  all  sortj^,  were  numerous,  and  each  man 
gathered  a  plentiful  harve^it.  Unac<'ustomed  to  hills  for 
years,  our  hearts  palpitated  violently  tis  we  breasted  the 
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steep-wooded  slopes,  and  cut  and   slashed   at  the   ob- 
Btrnctinnr  creepers,  bush  and  plants. 

Ah,  it  wius  a  sad  iii;^ht,  unutterably  sad,  to  see  so  many 
men  struggling  on  blindly  through  that  endless  forest, 
foljowmtr  ime  white  nijui  who  w»s  bound  whither  none 
knew,  whom  niosl  belii'ved  did  not  know  himself.  They 
were  in  a  verital>le  hell  of  hunger  already  !  What 
nameless  horror.-^  awaited  them  further  on  none  could 
conjecture  ?  But  what  matter,  ile^th  comes  to  every 
man  i«x)n  or  late  !  Therefore  we  puslied  on  and  on, 
l>ruke  through  the  Imsji,  tramplpd  douTi  the  phxnta, 
wound  ailing  the  crest  of  spurs  zigzagging  from 
ntn'th-ejist  to  north-west,  and  descending  to  a  bowl- 
like  valley  by  a  clenr  stream,  lunched  on  our  eorn  and 
berries. 

During  our  mid-day  halt,  one  Unmri  having  seen 
some  magnificent  and  ripe  fetn'ftsl  a.t  the  top  of  a  tree 
thirty  feet  high,  essayed  to  climb  it,  Init  oii  gaining  that 
height,  a  brancli  or  his  strength  yielde4i  and  he  tumbled 
headlong  upon  the  heads  of  two  other  men  who  were 
waitijig  to  S4.'i/e  the  fiuit.  Strange  to  say.  none  of 
them  were  very  seriously  injured.  Umari  was  a  little 
lame  in  the  hip  and  one  of  those  upon  whom  he  fell 
complained  of  a  pain  i))  the  chest. 

At  3.y0  after  a  terrible  struggle  through  a  suffocating 
wililcrno.ss  of  arums,  amonni,  and  bush,  we  cnme  to  a 
dark  ampliithcjUrnl  glen  and  at  the  lM>tt<>nL  fouml  a 
camp  just  de-serted  by  the  natives,  and  in  Hueh  hot  haste 
that  thev  lind  thought  it  l^e.st  not  U)  burden  themselves 
with  their  trea.Kure^  Surely  .some  diviuity  provided  for 
us  always  in  the  most  stressful  hours.  Two  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  and  a  bushel  of  beans  a-waited  us  in  this 
camp. 

]rfy  poor  <hinkey  from  Zanzibar  showed  sjTuptoms 
of  surrender.  Arums  and  amoma  every  day  since 
June  28th  were  no  fit  food  for  a  dainty  Zanzii>ar  u.ss, 
therefore  to  end  his  misery  I  shot  him.  The  meat  was 
as  carefully  shared  as  though  it  were  the  finest  venison, 
for  a  wild  and  famished  mob  tln-eatened  t^j  defy  dis- 
cipline.    AVhen  the  meat  was  fairly  served  a  free' fight 


took  plaec  over  the  nkin.  tlie  bones  were  tiikcu  up  imd 
cruslicd,  tlio  Iiotjfs  were  boiloti  for  hours,  there  w&r 
rmthin;^  left  of  my  fnitltful  auiniiil  but  the  spilled  blood 
an<l  hair  ;  a  paek  of  hyseniw  <_'<.mkl  not  have  made  a  more 
thorough  diypo-sid  of  it.  That  constituent  of  the  human 
being  whieh  marks  him  a.s  su])erior  to  all  others  of  the 
animal  creation  was  so  deadened  by  hunger  that  our  men 
had  become  merely  carnivorous  bipeds,  inclined  to  be  as 
ferocious  as  any  I)ea8t  of  prey. 

On  the  1 6th  we  crossed  tlu-ough  four  deep  gorges 
one  after  auotlier.  tlu'ough  wonderful  gmwths  of  phryiiia. 
The?  tiiies  frc([ut'iilly  lH»re  /tv^cv.*/  nearly  ripe,  one  f(Mit 
IrHijr  Hud  eij.dit  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of  this  fruit 
wa.s  eipml  to  pincap[ile,  it  was  certjiinly  whok'some. 
Even  the  n itten  fru i t  was  not  rejectee  1 .  \\'  hen  the 
ftnessi  were  absent,  the  wood-benn  tree  flourished  and 
Icimily  sprinkled  the  ^i^round  with  its  fruit.  Nature 
seemeii  to  confess  that  tbe  wanderers  had  borne  enough 
of  pain  and  giief.  The  deej>est  solitudes  showed 
imrea-sing  tenderness  for  the  we^iry  and  long-suffering. 
The  phrvnia  gave  us  their  briglitest  red  bcnies,  the 
anioma  furnished  us  with  the  finest  an<l  ripest  scarlet  fruit, 
the /W(*'.v.^t  were  in  a  state  of  perfection,  tlic  wood-heana 
were  larger  an<l  fatter,  the  strcanift  of  the  wood  glens 
were  clenr  and  coM  ;  no  enemy  was  in  siglit,  iiotliing  was 
to  be  feareil  liut  hunger,  and  nature  did  it«  best  with 
her  unkuown  trciisures,  shadetl  u.s  with  lier  fragrant  and 
loving  sliades.  and  whispere<l  to  us  u]jspeaknble  things 
sweetly  and  tenderly. 

During  the  mid-day  halt  the  men  discussed  our  pro- 
spects. They  said,  with  solemn  shaking  of  their  heads, 
**  Know  you  that  such  and  such  a  man  is  dead  ?  that  the 
other  is  lost  !  another  will  probal>ly  fall  this  afternoon  ! 
the  rest  will  perish  to-morrow  1  "  The  trumpet  sum- 
moned all  to  their  feet,  to  march  on,  and  strive,  and 
press  fon^'ard  to  the  goal. 

Half-an-hour  later  the  pioneers  broke  through  a 
growth  of  amoma,  and  stepped  on  a  road.  And  lo  ! 
on  every  tree  we  saw  the  peculiar  "  blaze "  of  the 
Mauyuema,  a  discovery  that  was  transmitted  by  every 
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voice  from  tiie  liead  to  the  rear  of  the  column,  an<l  wafl 
received  with  jubilant  cheers. 

"  WTiich  way,  sir  'i  "  aaked  the  delighted  pioneers. 

"  Right  turn  of  courae,"  I  replied,  feeling  far  more 
glad  than  any.  and  fnller  of  lon*jings  for  tlie  .settlement 
that  was  to  end  this  terrilde  period,  and  .shorten  the 
misery  of  Nelnun  and  his  dark  followers. 

**  Please  God,"  tliev  said.  "  to-morrow  or  the  next  dav 
we  .shall  have  f<xKl,*'  which  nKumt  that  after  suffering 
uuappca.sable  hun«;er  for  33G  hc)ur>j,  they  eould  patiently 
wait  if  it  plea»ed  God  another  thirty -six  or  sixty  houi-s 
more. 

We  were  all  fn<xhtfully  thin,  the  whites  not  8o  much 
rciluced  a.s  our  coloured  men.  We  thoutrht  of  the 
future  and  alx>unded  with  hope,  thoucrh  deep  depression 
followed  any  iuMpection  of  the  people.  We  regretted 
that  our  foUowern  did  not  have  irreater  faith  in  u.s. 
Hunger  tbllowed  by  despair  killed  many.  Many  freely 
expressed  their  thoughts  and  declared  U^  one  another 
plainly  that  we  knew  not  wliitlier  we  were  niarrliing.  And 
they  were  not  far  WTong,  for  who  knew  what  a  day 
might  brinn;  forth  in  unexplored  depths  of  wootis.  But 
as  tliev  .sai<l,  it  was  their  fate  to  follow  us,  and  therefore 
thev  followed  fate.  They  hatl  iai-ed  badly  and  had 
suftered  greatly.  It  is  hard  to  walk  at  all  when  weak- 
nes.s  aet-a  in  tlirough  emptiness  ;  it  is  t*tl]]  wor.se  tx)  do 
s(»  when  burdened  with  sixty  pounds  weight.  Over 
fifty  were  yet  in  fair  (condition  ;  150  were  skeletons 
covered  with  ashy  gi'cy  .skins,  jaded  and  worn  nut.  with 
every  .sign  of  wretchedness  printed  deep  in  their  eyes, 
in  their  bodies  and  movements.  These  could  hardly 
do  more  than  creep  on  and  moan,  and  sheil  tears  and 
sigh.  My  only  dog  "  Riindy."  alas  !  ht)w  feeble  be  had 
become  I  Meat  he  had  not  tastetl — except  with  me  of 
the  ass's  meat- — for  weeks.  Parched  corn  and  lieans 
were  not  fit  for  a  terrier,  and  fitussi  and  mabetuju,  and 
such  other  acid  fruit  he  disdained,  and  so  he  declined, 
until  he  became  as  gaunt  as  the  pariah  of  a  Moslem. 
Stairs  had  never  failed  nic.  Jep]ii*on  every  now  and 
then  had  been  fortunate  in  discoveries  of  grain  treasures, 
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and  always  showed  au  iudomitoble  front,  and  Parke  was 
ever  striving,  patient,  cheerful  and  gentle.  Deep,  deep 
down  to  undiscovered  depths  our  life  in  the  forest  had 
eualded  me  to  penetrate  liumau  nature  with  all  its? 
euduriuice  and  virtues. 

Along  the  track  of  the  Manyueuia  it  was  easy  to  travel. 
Sometimes  we  came  to  a  maze  of  roads ;  but  once  the 
general  direction  was  found,  there  was  no  difficulty  to 
p*iint  to  the  right  one.  It  njii)eared  to  lie  well  travelled, 
and  it  was  clearer  every  mile  that  we  were  approa*-hing 
a  pi)puIous  settlement.  As  recent  tracks  Wcame  more 
numerous,  the  hush  seemed  more  broken  into,  with  many 
a  halt  and  many  wayward  strayings.  Here  uinl  there 
trees  hml  Iwen  lopped  of  their  branches.  Cording  vines 
lay  frctpiently  on  the  track  ;  pads  for  native  carriers 
had  often  been  drojiped  in  haste.  Most  of  the  morning 
was  expended  in  crossing  a  score  of  lazy,  ocizy  rilleta, 
which  caused  large  breadths  of  slimc-covered  swamp. 
Wasps  attacked  the  column  at  one  crossing,  and  stung  a 
man  into  liidi  fever,  and  heinz  i»  f*ii*'h  an  emaciated 
condition  there  was  little  chance  of  his  recovery.  After  a 
march  of  seven  miles  south-eastwardly  we  halted  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th. 

The  night  was  ushered  by  a  tempest  which  tlireatened 
to  uproot  the  forest  and  bear  it  to  the  distant  west, 
accompanied  by  Hoods  of  rain,  and  a  severe  cold 
temperature.  Nevertheless,  fear  of  famishing  drove  us 
to  begin  the  march  at  an  early  liour  on  the  following 
day.  In  about  an  hour  and-a-lndf  we  st^ood  ou  the 
confines  of  a  large  clearing,  but  the  fog  was  so  dense 
that  we  could  discern  nothing  further  than  200  feet  in 
front.  Resting  awhile  to  debate  upon  our  cour.**e,  we 
heard  a  sonorous  voice  singing  in  a  language  none  of 
us  knew,  and  a  lusty  liail  and  au  argument  with  what 
appeared  to  be  some  Ijumour.  As  this  was  not  a  land 
where  abt^rigines  would  dare  to  l>e  so  liglit-hearted  and 
frivolous,  this  singing  we  believed  could  proceed  firim 
no  other  people  than  liiose  who  know  they  had  nothing 
to  fear.  I  fired  a  Winihester  mpi<lly  in  the  air.  The 
response  by  lieavy-ioiided  muskets  revealed  that  thetse 
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1887.     were  the  Afanyucmn  whom  we  hwl  been  so  long  seeking, 
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ana  scHri'ely  liatl  tlieir  eoJioes  ceased  their  reverbemtious 
than  the  caravan  relieved  ita  joy  by  long  continued 
hurrahs. 

We  descended  the  slope  of  the  clearing  to  a  little 
valley,  and  frum  all  sides  of  an  opposite  slope  were  seen 
lincK  of  men  and  women  issuing  to  welcome  uh  with 
friendly  hails.  AVft  l(M>ked  to  the  right,  and  left  and 
saw  thriving  fields,  Indian  corn,  rice,  sweet  potat^ies  and 
beans.      The    well-known    sounds    of    Arab     gi'eeting 
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and  hospitable  tenders  of  friendship  burst  upon  our 
ears ;  and  our  bauds  were  soon  clasped  by  lusty  huge 
fellows,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  life  in  the  wilds  as  mm-h 
i\&  they  could  have  enjoyed  it  in  their  own  lands. 
These  came  principi\lly  from  ManjTiema,  though  their 
no  leas  stout  slaves,  armed  with  percussion  muskets  and 
carbine,  echoed  heartily  their  superiors'  sentiments  and 
professions 

AVe  were  conducted  up  the  sloping  clearing  through 
fields    of    luxuriant    grain,    by    troops    of    men    and 
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youngsters  wJio  were  irrepressibly  frolicsome  in  their 

ioy  at  tltc  new  arrivals  ami  dawniug  promise  of  a 
loliduy.  On  arrival  at  the  viliagu  we  wore  invited  to 
take  our  seats  in  deep  shady  vei-audahii  where  we  soon 
had  to  answer  to  hosts  of  questions  and  oongratulations. 
As  the  caravan  filed  past  us  to  its  allotted  quarters 
which  men  were  appointed  to  show,  nnnierouH  were  the 
praises  Xa)  Uod.  utt/ered  by  them  fnr  mir  marvellmis 
escapes  from  tlie  ten'ilile  wilderness  that  sti-etithed  fi*om 
tlieir  settlement  of  Ipoto  t»  the  Rasopo  (^at^irart,  a 
distance  of  197  miles,  praises  in  wliicli  in  our  inmost 
hearts  each  one  of  our  sorely  tried  caravan  most  heartily 
joined. 
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The  ivory  hunt<>rs  at  Ipoto— Their  piode  nf  proceeding — The  RranytK^ma 
headmen  and  their  raids— Remedy  for  preventing  ivholc^alc  ilfviuitii- 
tions — Cru-satle  prt'achetl  hy  Cardiniil  Laviperie  —  Our  Zan?:il«ar 
uhiofH — ^Anxiuty  n*|irt?tiiig  LViptftin  Nt'Isou  and  his  fMllowers— Our 
men  sell  their  weapons  for  frnid— Theft  of  liiflen— Tlieir  retiiru 
dnnanileil  -I'leJi  turiin  up  with  uows  of  the  missing  ehiefs^Con- 
trnct  drawu  up  witli  tlie  3[iinjuuma  heailnieri  for  the  n-lief  f)f 
Captain  Nelson — .Ft^pliRon's  r(»port  on  ti  is  journey — Re|K>risof  Captain 
Nelson  and  Surgeon  Parke — Tho  pi-ocesa  of  bloixi  brotherhood 
between  myself  and  IsmaiLi— We  leaTc  Ipoto. 

This  oomniunity  of  ivm-y  hunters  est«hlishei1  at  Ipoto 
had  arrived,  five  months  previous  to  our  coming,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Lunhiba,  from  a  point  aituated  be- 
tween the  exits  of  the  Lowwa  anrl  the  Leopold  into 
the  great  river.  The  journey  Imd  ot.-cupied  them  seven- 
and-a-half  months,  and  they  had  seen  neither  graas  nor 
Open  country,  nor  e\en  heard  of  them  during  their 
wanderings.  Tliey  had  halted  a  montli  at  Kinnena  on 
the  Lindi,  and  had  built  a  station-house  for  their  Chief 
Kilonga-Longa.  who.  when  he  had  joined  them  i^nth  the 
main  body,  sent  ou  about  200  guns  and  200  slave 
carriers  to  strike  further  in  a  north-easterly  direetion, 
t*i  discover  some  other  prosperous  settlement  far  In 
advanee  of  him,  whence  they  could  sally  out  in  bands  to 
destroy,  burn  and  enslave  natives  in  exchange  for 
ivory.  Thnnigh  tontiitual  fighting,  and  the  carelessuess 
which  the  uubalaiu-od  mind  is  8<j  a2)t  to  fall  into  after 
one  or  more  happy  successes,  tliey  had  decreased  in 
number  within  seven-and-a-half  moutlis  into  a  force  of 
about  ninety  guns.  On  reaching  the  Lenda  Kiver  they 
had  heard  of  the  settlements  of  Ugarrowwa,  and  sheered 
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(iff  the  limits  uf  hla  raiding  ciivle  to  obtain  a  centre  of 
their  own,  ami,  crossing  the  Lenda.  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  soutli  bank  of  the  Itiui,  about  soutii  of 
their  present  settlement  at  Ipoto. 

As  the  natives  would  not  assist  them  over  tlie  river 
to  the  north  hank,  thev  cut  down  a  bijj  tree  and  with 
axe  and  fire  hnUowed  it  into  a  sizeable  canoe  wiiich 
conveye<l  them  across  to  the  nort h  bank  to  Ipotxj. 
Since  that  date  they  iiad  launciied  out  on  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  antl  dcstnu-tive  careers  to  which  even 
Ti|>pu-Tib's  f>T  Taganioyo's  career  oH'cr  but  poor  com- 
parison. Towards  the  Lcnda  and  Ihuru  Kivers,  they 
had  levelled  into  black  ashes  every'  settlement,  their 
rage  for  destruction  had  even  been  vented  on  the 
plaintnin  groves,  every  canoe  on  the  ri%'er8  had  been 
split  into  pieces,  every  island  had  been  searched,  and 
into  the  darkest  recesses,  whither  a  slight  track  couhl  be 
traced,  they  had  penetrated  with  tmly  one  (lominating 
passion,  which  was  to  kill  as  many  of  the  men  and 
capture  as  manv  of  the  women  and  children  as  ci-alt  ami 
cruelty  would  enable  them.  However  far  nortliward  or 
eastward  these  people  had  reached,  one  said  nine  days* 
march,  uuotlier  tiftceu  days  ;  or  wherever  they  had  gone 
they  had  done  precisely  as  we  had  seen  between  the 
Lenda  Uivcr  and  Ipoto,  and  reduced  the  forest  land  into 
a  howling  wilderness,  and  throughout  all  the  immense 
area  had  left  scarcelv  a  hut  siandinjj. 

AVhat  these  desti-oyers  hail  left  of  grtjves  and  planta- 
tions (if  jiliiiiitaiu  and  bananas,  manioc,  and  corn-fields, 
tlie  elephant,  chimjianzee,  and  monkeys  liad  trampled 
and  crushed  into  deniying  and  putrid  muftk,  and  in 
their  ph^x^s  had  sprung  up,  with  the  swiftness  of  mush- 
ro<inis,  whole  liosts  of  large-leafed  phmts  native  tt*  tlie 
soil,  briars,  calamus  mnl  bush,  which  the  natives  had  in 
times  pa-st  suppressed  with  their  knives,  axes  and  hoes. 
With  ei»cii  sea-son  the  bush  grew  nu»re  robust  anti  taller, 
and  a  few  seasons  only  were  wanted  to  cover  all  traces 
of  tonne r  habitation  and  labour. 

From  Ipoto  U>  the  Lenda  the  dist«nc:e  by  our  track  is 
105  milca.    Assume  that  this  is  the  distance  eastward  to 
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wbioh  their  ravages  have  extende<l,  and  northward  and 
southward,  un<!  we  have  fsoniething  like  44,000  s'juare 
mile.s.  We  know  what  L'gurruwwa  has  done  ftoni  the 
preceding  page«,  wliat  he  was  still  doing  i^ith  all  the 
vigour  of  hii^  niin<l,  and  wo  know  what  the  Aralis  in  the 
Stanley  Falls  are  4kiini^  oji  the  liiinianii  ami  what  sort 
of  devils  work  Munii  Muhala,  and  Hwnria  Mohanied 
are  perpetrating:  around  Lake  i.ho.  the  sonrt-e  of  the 
J.ulu,  and,  onee  we  know  where  their  eentre.s  are 
located,  we  may  with  a  pair  of  compasses  draw  great 
eireles  round  each,  and  park  f>ti'  areas  of  40.000  aud 
50,000  square  miles  into  which  lialf-a-dozen  resolute 
men,  aided  by  theii*  hundreds  of  handita,  have  divided 
ahout  thrt'ti-fourths  i>(  tin;  (h-cat  Up|)er  Con^o  Forest 
for  the  soil'  purpose  of  miinh'r,  aud  iM-coniing  heirs  t**  i\ 
few  hundred  tusks  of  ivory. 

At  the  <hitc  f)f  tmr  arrival  at  Ipoto,  ihi'vt*.  wvvc  tlie 
ManyueniH  headmen,  physically  tnie  st-alwart  fellows, 
named  Ismailia,  Khamisi,  and  Sangarameni,  who  were 
responsible  to  Kilonga-Longa,  their  chief,  for  the  followers 
autl  ftperations  entrusted  to  thcii'  charge.  At  alternate 
{wriods  each  set  out  from  Ipoto  to  his  own  special 
huli-district.  Thus,  to  Ismailia.  all  roads  from  Ipoto  to 
Ibwtri  and  ea.st  to  the  Ituri  were  given  as  his  special 
charge.  Khamisi's  area  was  along  the  line  of  the 
ILuru,  tlieii  east  to  Tbwiri,  to  Sangarameui  all  the  land 
eatit  ami  west  between  tlie  Ibiua  ami  Ihuru  aftiuents  of 
the  Ituri.  Altogether  there  were  150  fighting  men,  but 
only  altout  IH!)  were  armed  with  guns.  KJIonga-Longa 
wtis  still  at  Kinnena,  anil  was  not  expected  for  three 
months  yet. 

The  fightiiifj  men  under  the  three  leadei-s  consisted  of 
Bakusu,  Balegga.  aud  Basongora,  youths  who  were 
traiuetl  by  the  Manyuema  as  raiders  in  the  forest  region, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  187(1,  .Manyuema  youths  had 
been  trained  by  Arabs  and  ^^  aswahili  of  the  east  coast. 
We  aee  in  this  extraordinary  increase  in  number  of 
raiders  in  the  Upper  Congo  basin  the  fruits  of  the  Arab 
policy  of  killing  otl' the  adult  aborigines  and  preserving 
the  children.    The  girls  ai*e  distnbuted  an;ong  the  Ajrab, 
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Swahili  and  Miinyuema  harems,  the  boys  are  trained  i887. 
to  carry  army  and  are  exercised  in  the  use  of  them.  **"*■  "* 
When  they  are  grown  tall  and  strong  enough  they  are  '*****■ 
rewanleil  with  wives  from  the  female  servants  of  the 
harem,  and  then  are  admitted  partners  in  these  hl<wKly 
ventures.  80  many  pirt«  of  the  proHts  are  (hie  to  the 
great  prttprietor,  such  ha  Tippu-Tih,  or  SKid  bin  Abed,  a 
less  number  becomes  the  tlue  of  tlie  lieadnien.  and  tlie 
remainder  becomes  the  property  of  the  bandit-s.  At 
other  times  large  ivories,  over  35  lbs.  eaeh,  beeome  tho 
property  of  the  projjrietor,  all  over  20  Ibt*.  to  35  lbs. 
belong  to  the  headmen,  scraps,  pieces  and  young  ivory 
are  permitted  to  be  kept  by  the  lueky  finders,  Ileuee 
every  member  of  the  <-aravau  is  inspired  to  tlo  his  best. 
The  caravan  is  well  anned  and  well  manned  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who  stays  at  home  on  the  Congo  or  T.ualaba  river 
indulging  in  rice  and  pilaf  and  the  excesses  of  ids  harem, 
the  headmen,  inspired  by  greed  and  cupidity,  become 
ferotiious  and  stern,  the  l»andita  fling  themselves  upon  a 
settlement  without  mercy  to  olitain  tlie  largest  share  of 
loot,  of  children.  Hocks,  poultry,  and  ivory. 

All  this  would  be  clearly  beyond  theii'  power  if  they 
possessed  no  guripuwilcr.  Not  a  mile  beyimd  their 
settlements  would  the  Arabs  and  their  followers  dare 
venture.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  if  gunpowder  was 
prohibited  entry  into  Afiica  there  would  be  a  general 
and  ijuick  migration  to  the  sea  of  all  Arabs  from  inner 
Afi'ica,  as  the  native  Chiefs  would  be  ininieasurably 
strtrntjer  tiian  any  combination  nf  Arabs  armed  with 
spears.  What  possible  chance  couUl  Tippu-Tib.  Abed  bin 
Salim,  Ug»irrowwa  and  Kilonga-Longa  have  against  the 
Basongora  and  Bakusu  ?  How  could  the  Arabs  nf  I'jiji 
resist  the  Wajiji  and  Warundi,  or  how  could  those  oi 
Uuyamyembe  live  among  the  bowmen  and  spearmen  of 
Uuyamwezi  / 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  these  wholesale  devas- 
tations of  African  aborigines,  and  that  is  the  solemn 
combination  of  England,  Germany,  France.  Portugal, 
South  and  Elast  Africa,  and  Congo  State  against  the 
introduction    of   gunpowder    into    any    part    of    the 
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Continent  except  for  the  use  of  their  o-wti  agents, 
soldiers,  and  employes,  or  scizincr  upon  every  tusk  of 
ivory  bri->utrht  out,  as  there  is  not  u  single  pie<*e  nowa- 
days which  has  been  gained  lawfully.  Every  tusk, 
Eiece  and  st-rap  in  the  possossitm  of  an  Arab  trader  has 
eeu  steeped  mid  dyed  in  bloixl.  Every  pound  weight 
hiis  cost  the  life  of  a  man,  woman  or  child,  for  every  five 
pounds  a  hut  has  been  burned,  for  every  two  tusks  a 
wlmle  villa^re  has  been  tlestroyed,  every  twenty  tusks 
have  been  obtained  at  the  price  of  a  district  with  all  it« 
people.  viHu»;es  and  plantations.  It  is  simply  incredible 
that,  liecnu.-^e  ivory  is  rei|uired  for  ornunientsor  billiard 
games,  the  rich  heart  of  Afriea  should  be  laid  waste  at 
this  late  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  .signalized  as  it 
has  been  by  so  much  advance,  that  popnlatioiis,  tribeii 
and  nations  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  Whom  after 
all  does  this  bloody  seizure  of  ivory  eniich  ?  Only  a 
few  dozens  of  half-castes,  Arab  and  Negro,  who,  if  due 
justice  were  dealt  to  them,  should  be  made  to  sweat  out 
the  remainder  of  their  piratical  lives  in  the  severest 
penal  .servitude. 

On  arriving  in  civilization  after  these  terrible  di.**- 
coverics,  I  whs  told  of  a  r-rusude  that  had  been  preached 
by  C'ardiual  LiivigL'rie,  and  of  a  rising  desire  in  Europe  to 
effect  by  force  of  arms  in  the  old  crusader  style  and  to 
attack  the  Arabs  and  tlieir  followers  in  their  struntjholds 
in  Central  iVlrica.  It  is  just  such  a  scheme  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  men  who  applauded  Gordon  when 
he  set  out  with  a  white  wand  and  six  followere  to  rescue 
all  the  garrisons  of  the  Soudan,  a  task  which  14,000  of 
his  countrymen,  under  one  of  the  most  skilful  English 
generals,  would  have  fouml  impossible  at  that  ihite. 
We  pnde  ourselves  upon  being  pnictical  and  sensible 
men,  and  yet  every  now  and  then  let  some  enthusiast — 
whether  Gladstone,  (lordon,  Lavigerie  or  another — 
speak,  and  a  wave  of  Quixotism  spreads  over  many 
lands.  The  last  thing  1  heard  iu  connection  with  this 
matl  project  is  that  a  band  of  100  Swedes,  who  have 
subscrilied  £25  each,  are  aliout  to  sail  to  some  part  of 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  proceed  to  Tanganika   to 
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<M>mmence  ostensiljly  the  extirpation  of  the  Arab  slave- 
trader,  hut  in  reality  to  commit  suicide. 

However,  these  matters  are  not  the  object  of  this 
chapter.  We  are  abfmt  to  have  a  mure  intimate  actjuaiiit- 
auce  with  the  morals  of  the  Mauyuema,  and  to  under- 
«taiid  them  better  than  we  ever  expected  we  should. 

They  had  not  lieard  a  word  or  a  whisper  of  our  Head- 
men whom  we  had  de.sjiatched  as  courier's  to  obtain  relief 
for  Nelson's  jwrty,  ami,  as  it  was  scait^ely  possible  I  hat 
A  starving  caravan  would  accomplish  tlie  distance  l>e- 
twecn  Nelsons  Camp  and  Ipoto  behtre  six  active  and 
inteliigeut  men,  we  began  to  tear  that  among  the  lost 
men  we  should  have  to  number  our  Zauzibari  chiefs. 
Their  track  was  clear  as  far  as  the  crossing-jilace  of  the 
1 4th  and  15th  December.  It  was  most  probable  That 
the  witless  men  would  continue  up  the  river  until  they 
were  overpowered  hy  the  savages  of  some  unkno\\Ti 
village.  t)ur  minds  were  never  free  from  anxiety 
respecting  C'apt.  Nelson  and  his  followers.  Tliirteeu 
days  had  already  elapsed  since  our  parting.  During  this 
])eriod  their  position  was  not  worse  than  ours  had  been. 
The  foi-est  was  around  tiiem  as  it  was  around  us.  They 
were  not  loaded  down  as  we  were.  The  most  active 
men  could  search  aliout  for  food,  or  they  could  employ 
their  canoes  to  ferry  themselves  over  to  t!ie  scene  of  the 
forage  of  the  3ril  December,  one  day's  journey  by  land, 
or  an  hour  by  water.  Berries  and  fungi  abounded  on 
the  crest  of  the  hills  above  their  camp  as  in  other  parts. 
Yet  we  were  anxious,  and  one  of  my  first  duties  was  to 
try  and  engage  a  relief  party  to  take  food  to  Nelson's 
camp.  I  was  promised  that  it  should  be  arranged  next 
■day. 

For  oui'selves  we  received  three  goats  and  twelve 
baskets  of  Indian  corn,  which,  when  distriliuted,  gave 
six  ears  of  corn  per  man.  It  furnished  us  with  twogDod 
meals,  and  many  must  have  felt  re\  ived  ai»l  refreshed, 
4is  I  did. 

On  the  first  dav's  halt  at  Ipoto  we  suffered  consider- 
able lassitude.  Nature  either  furni.shes  a  stomach  iind 
no  food,  or  eise  fmnishes  a   feast   and   robs  ub   of  nil 
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appetite.  On  the  day  before,  and  on  this,  we  had  fed 
sumptuously  on  rice  and  pilaf  and  goat  stew,  but  now 
we  began  to  sufler  from  many  illnesses.  Tlie  masticatoi-s 
had  foFKotteu  their  olKce,  uiul  the  diirestive  oi-gana 
disfhiined  the  dainties,  and  averted  to  be  deraiigwL 
Seriously,  it  wa.s  the  natural  ivsult  of  over-editing  ;  rttrn 
mush,  grits,  parched  corn,  beans  and  meat  are  rtolids 
reciuiring  gjustric  juice,  whirh,  after  boing  famished  for 
so  many  days,  wa.s  not  in  suflidont  supply  for  the  eager 
demand  made  for  it. 

The  Manyuema  liad  abf>ut  JJOO  or  400  acres  under 
corn,  five  acres  under  rice,  and  as  mauv  under  beans. 
Sugar-ciine  was  also  grown  largely.  I'hey  possessed 
about  100  goats — all  stolen  from  the  natives.  In  tlieir 
storo-liuts  they  had  immense  supplies  of  In<lian  com 
drawn  from  some  village  near  the  Ihuru,  and  as  yet 
unshuckcd.  Their  banana  plantations  were  well  stocked 
with  fruit.  Indeed  tlie  condition  of  every  one  in  the 
settlement  was  prime. 

It  is  but  right  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  received 
on  the  first  day  with  ostentatious  kindness,  but  on  the 
third  day  something  of  a  strangeness  sprang  up  Ijetween 
us.  Their  conliality  prolwibly  ro.se  from  a  belief  tliat 
our  loads  contained  some  desirable  articles,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  first-class  beads  that  would  have  sufKced  for 
the  purchase  of  all  their  stork  of  corn  were  lost  by  the 
capsizing  of  a  canoe  near  Panga  Falls,  and  the  gold 
braided  Aral)  burnooses  were  stolen  below  Ugan*owwa, 
by  deserters.  Disap{K>inted  at  not  receiving  the  exjxjcted 
quantity  <jf  fine  cloth  or  fine  beads,  they  proceeded 
systematically  to  tempt  our  men  to  sell  everything  they 
possessed,  shirts,  caps,  daoles,  waist  cloths,  knives,  l«lts, 
to  which,  being  tlieir  personal  pi'operty,  we  could  make  no 
objection.  But  the  lucky  owners  of  such  articles  having 
been  seen  by  others  less  fortunate,  hugely  enjoying 
varietie.s  of  succulent  food,  were  the  uicnns  i>f  inspiring 
the  latter  to  envy  and  finally  to  theft.  The  unthrifty 
and  reckless  men  sold  their  ammunition,  accoutrements, 
bill  hooks,  ramrods,  and  finally  their  Remington  Rifles. 
Thus,  after  esaiping  the  terrible  dangers  ot  starvation 


aud  siR'li  injuries  as  the  many  savage  tribes  couUl  inflict 
on  us,  we  were  in  near  peril  of  becoming  slaves  to  the 
Aral)  slaves. 

Despite  entreaties  for  corn,  we  could  obtain  no  more 
tlmn  two  ears  per  man  per  day.  I  pmnuhod  to  ptiy 
triple  price  for  everything  received,  on  the  jinisal  of 
the  rear  c^ilinnn,  but  with  these  people  a  present 
possesfiion  in  Ix'tter  than  a  prospoctivti  one.  They 
professed  to  doubt  that  we  hud  i.^loth,  and  to  believe 
that  we  bud  travelled  all  this  distance  to  fight  them. 
We  represented  on  the  other  hand  lliat  nil  we  needed 
were  six  enrti  of  corn  per  day  tiuriiig  nine  days'  rest. 
Three  rifles  dis*ippeared.  The  Hei»dmen  denied  all 
knowledge  of  them.  We  were  compelled  to  rcHcct  that, 
if  it  were  true,  they  suspected  we  entertained  siuister 
intentions  towards  them,  that  surely  the  safest  and 
craftiest  pr)liL'y  would  be  to  purchasie  our  arms  secretly, 
and  disarm  us  altogether,  when  they  could  enforce  what 
terms  they  pleased  on  us. 

On  the  2lHt  .six  more  rifles  were  sold.  At  this  rate 
the  Expeilition  would  be  wrecked  in  a  short  time, 
for  a  body  of  men  without  anns  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  forest,  witlj  a  host  of  men  to  tlie  eastwanl  and  a 
large  lnxiy  to  the  westward  ilepenLliug  upon  them,  were 
lost  beyond  hope  of  salvation.  Both  advance  and 
retreat  were  equally  cut  <ifl",  and  no  resource  woukl  l)c 
left  but  absolute  submission  to  the  chief  who  choae  to 
assert  himself  to  be  our  master  or  Death.  Therefore  I 
proposed  for  my  jjart  to  sti*ugglc  strongly  against  such 
a  fate,  and  either  to  provoke  it  instantly,  or  ward  it  otF 
by  pri^mpt  acti^m. 

A  muster  was  made,  the  five  men  ^nthout  arms  were 
sentenced  to  twcuty-tive  lashes  each  and  to  be  tied  up. 
After  a  considerable  fume  and  fuss  had  been  exhibited, 
a  man  stepped  up,  as  one  was  abont  to  undergo  punish- 
ment and  iiegged  permission  to  speak. 

"This  man  is  innocent,  sir."  '*  I  have  his  rifle  in  my 
hut.  I  seized  it  last  night  from  .luma  (one  of  the  cooks), 
son  of  Forkali,  as  he  brought  it  to  a  Mauyuoma  to  sell. 
It  may  be  Juma  stole  it  from  this  man.     1  know  that 
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1887.  ail  tlie&e  men  have  pleaded  that  their  rifles  huve  Ueen 
■^^  stiilmi  by  others,  Avhilc  they  slept.  It  may  be  true  as 
in  thirt  case,"  Meantime  -lunm  luul  Howu,  but  was 
founil  later  on  hiding  in  the  corn  fields.  He  confessed 
that  he  lind  stolen  two,  nnd  liad  taken  tliem  to  the 
infornuT  t<»  be  disposed  of  for  corn,  or  a  goat,  but  it  was 
solely  at  the  instigation  of  the  informer.  It  may  have 
been  true,  for  scarcely  one  of  them  but  was  quite 
capable  of  such  a  course,  but  the  story  was  lame,  and 
unrcasonalile  in  this  euse  and  was  rejected.  Another 
now  came  up  and  reeo*;nizi.Ml  -Tmna  as  the  thief  who  had 
abstracted  his  rirte^ — and  having  proved  his  statement 
and  confession  having  been  made — the  prisoner  was 
sentenced  to  immediate  execution,  which  was  accord- 
ingly earned  out  by  hanging. 

It  now  being  proved  neyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Man}Tiema  were  purchasing  our  i-ifles  at  tlie  rate  of  a 
few  ears  of  corn  per  gun,  I  sent  for  tlie  head  men,  and 
make  a  formal  demantl  for  their  instant  restitution, 
otherwise  they  would  be  I'esjwnsible  for  tite  conse- 
quences. They  were  inclined  to  be  wrathy  at  first. 
They  drove  tlie  Zanziliaris  from  the  village  out  into  the 
cleariTig,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  fight,  or  as 
was  very  probable,  that  the  Expedition  was  about  to  be 
wiecked.  Our  men,  being  so  utterly  demoralized,  and 
utterly  broken  in  spirit  from  what  they  had  undergone, 
were  not  to  be  relied  on.  and  as  they  were  ready  to  sell 
themselves  for  corn — there  was  little  chance  of  our 
winning  a  victory  in  ease  of  a  struggle.  It  i-ecjuires 
fulness  of  stomach  to  be  brave.  At  the  same  time 
deatli  was  sure  to  conclude  us  in  any  event,  for  to 
remain  quiescent  under  such  circumstances  tended  to 
produce  an  ultimate  ap])eal  to  arms.  With  those 
eleven  rifles,  3000  rounds  tif  ammunition  had  been  sold. 
No  option  presented  itself  to  me  than  to  be  firm  in  my 
demand  for  tlie  rifles  ;  it  was  reiterated,  under  a  threat 
that  I  would  proceed  Ut  take  other  mciins — and  as  a 
proof  of  it  they  had  but  to  look  at  the  body  hanging 
from  a  tree,  for  if  we  proceeded  to  such  extremities  as 
putting  to  death  one  of  our  o\\i»  men,  they  certainly 
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ought  to  know  tliat  we  should  feel  ourselves  perfectly 
prepared  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  had  really 
caused  his  death  by  keeping  open  doors  to  receive  stolen 
property. 

After  on  hours  stiirming  in  their  village  they  brought 
five  rirtes  to  me,  and  to  my  astonishment  pointed  the 
sellers  of  tliem.  Had  it  not  been  impolitic  in  the  first 
place  to  drive  things  to  the  extreme,  I  should  liavc 
declined  receiving  one  of  them  back  before  all  liad  been 
returned,  and  could  1  liavc  been  ussured  tif  the  aid  of 
fifty  men  I  should  have  declared  for  a  fight;  but  just  at 
tliLs  juncture  Ulcdi,  the  faitliful  coxswain  of  the 
Ad{-ati€i%  strode  mUi  camp,  bringin^j  news  tlitit  the  boat 
was  sjife  at  the  landing-place  of  Ipoto  and  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  six  mi.ssing  chiefs  in  a  stiirving  and 
bewildered  state  four  miles  from  the  settlement.  This 
produced  a  revulsion  of  feelings.  Gratitude  for  the 
discovery  of  my  lost  men,  the  sight  of  Uledi — the 
knowledge  that  after  all,  despite  the  perverseuess  of 
human  nature,  I  had  some  faithful  fellows,  left  me  for 
tlie  time  speerhlesft. 

Tlu'ii  tln'  tiilfi  wiLs  tiild  to  Uledi,  and  he  undertook  the 
busiuess  of  eradicating  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Man- 
yuema,  and  j)leiuh*d  with  me  to  let  liygones  be  bygones 
(m  the  score  that  tlie  dink  days  were  ended,  and  happy 
da}'s  he  was  sure  were  in  store  for  us. 

For  surely. dear  master,"  he  said,  "after  the  longest 
inght  comes  day,  and  why  m)t  sun.sliine  after  darkness 
with  Ufl  ?  I  think  of  how  many  long  nights  and  dark  days 
we  pulled  through  in  the  old  timoH  wlifn  we  pierced 
Afri<-a  together,  and  ufjw  let  your  lieart  be  at  2>eace. 
Please  God  we  shall  forget  our  troubles  before  long." 

The  culprits  were  ordered  to  be  bouml  until  morning. 
Uledi,  with  his  l>old  frank  way,  sjiiJed  ritraight  iiiln  fhe 
nffeutions  of  the  Mauyuema  headmen.  Presents  of  corn 
were  brought  to  me.  npijlogics  were  maile  nnd  a<'ccptL'd. 
The  corn  was  distributed  among  the  people,  and  we 
ended  this  troublesome  day,  which  had  brought  us  all  to 
the  veree  of  dissolution,  in  mmh  jrreuter  content  thati 
could  have  been  hoped  fiom  its  ominous  commencement. 
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1887.  Our  long  wandering  chiefs  who  were  sent  as  hernlils 
Oct.  23.  of  our  approach  t<i  Ipoto  arrived  on  Sunday  the  23ixl. 
■  Tliey  surely  liarl  imnle  hut  a  fruitless  ijuest,  and  tliey 
found  us  old  residents  of  the  plufe  they  had  U-en  des- 
patched to  seek.  Haggaril,  wan  and  feeble  fi"oni  seven- 
teen days  feeding  on  what  the  uninlndiitod  wilderness 
atfordcil,  they  were  also  greatly  Hbasbcd  at  tlicir  failure. 
They  hail  reached  the  Ibina  River  which  flows  fiom  the 
S.E..  and  struck  it  two  ilavs  aliove  the  confluence  ^\nth 
the  Ituri ;  they  had  then  followed  the  tributary  down  to 
the  junction,  had  found  a  caitoe  and  rowed  aci-oss  to  the 
ri>,dit  bank,  where  they  had  nearly  perished  from  luinger. 
Fortunately  L'ledi  had  tliscovered  them  in  time,  had 
informed  them  of  the  direction  of  Ipot<),  and  they  had 
crawle<l  as  they  best  could  to  our  camp. 

Before  night,  Siingarumcni,  the  third  head  man,  ap- 
peared from  a  raid  with  fifteen  fine  ivories.  He  said 
lie  had  penetrated  a  twenty  days*  journey,  and  from  a 
high  hill  had  viewed  an  open  country  all  grass  laud. 

Out  of  a  supply  I  obtained  on  this  day  I  Wiis  able  to 
give  two  ears  of  C(n-i»  per  man,  and  to  store  a  couple  of 
biuskets  for  Nelson's  party.  But  events  were  not  pro- 
gressing smoothly,  I  could  obtain  no  favourable  answer 
to  my  entreaty  for  u  relief  party,  (.hie  of  our  men  had 
been  speared  to  deatli  liy  the  ilanyucina  on  n  charge  of 
8t«aUng  corn  from  the  fieUls.  One  had  been  hanged, 
twenty  had  been  flogged  for  stealing  ummunition, 
another  had  received  200  cutj*  fiom  the  Mauyuenxa  for 
attempting  to  steal.  If  only  the  men  could  have 
reasoned  sensibly  during  these  days,  how  ijuickly 
matters  could  have  been  settle<l  otherwise  1 

I  had  spoken  and  warned  tliem  \v'ith  all  earnestneaa 
to  "endure,  and  cheer  up,"  and  that  there  were  two 
■ways  of  settling  all  this,  but  that  I  was  afraid  of  them 
only,  for  they  preferred  the  jefuse  of  the  Miinyuenm  to 
our  wages  and  work.  The  Maiiyucma  were  prr)ving  to 
them  wliat  they  might  expect  of  tliem  ;  and  with  us 
the  worst  days  were  over ;  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
inarch  beyond  the  utmost  reaeh  of  the  Mauyuema  raids» 
when  we  should  all   become  as  robust  as  they.     Bah  I 
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I  might  iks  well  have  addressed  my  appeals  to  the  trees 
of  tlie  forcHt  as  uuto  wretches  so  socUleu  witli  despair. 

The  Manyuema  had  promised  me  tlu*ee  several  times 
by  this  day  to  seud  eighty  men  as  a  relief  party  to 
kelson's  camp,  but  the  arrival  of  Sangarameni,  and 
misunderataudinga,  and  other  trifles,  had  disturlied  the 
arrangements. 

On  the  *24th  firing  was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and,  under  tiie  plea  that  it  indiwited  the  arrival  of 
Kilonga-Longa,  the  relief  caravan  was  again  prevented 
IWmi  wetting  nut. 

The  next  day,  those  who  had  fired,  arrived  in  camp, 
and  proved  to  be  tlie  Manyucma  kna^'cs  whom  we  had 
seen  on  the  2nd  of  October.  Out  of  fifteen  men  they 
had  lofit  one  man  from  an  arrow  wound.  They  had 
wandered  for  twenty-four  davR  to  find  the  track,  but 
having  no  other  load.s  than  provisions  these  had  lasted 
\sith  economy  for  fifteen  days,  but  for  the  last  nine  days 
they  liad  subsisted  on  muslnvKJins  and  wild  fruit. 

On  this  evening  I  succeeded  in  drawing  a  contract,  and 
getting  the  tliree  jicadnien  to  agree  to  the  following  : — 

**  To  send  tiiirty  men  to  the  relief  of  Captain  Nelson, 
with  400  ears  of  corn  for  his  party. 

'*  To  provide  C^aptwin  Is'el^Mln  and  .Surgeon  Parke,  and 
all  sick  men  unable  to  W4)rk  in  the  fields,  with  pro- 
visions, until  our  return  from  Lake  Albert. 

*'  Tlie  service  of  a  guide  fri>ni  Ipoto  to  Ibwiri,  for 
whi«--h  they  were  to  \>e  paid  one  bale  and  a  half  of  cloth 
on  the  arrival  of  the  rear  column." 

It  was  dra\\ni  up  in  Arabic  by  Rashid,  and  in  English 
by  myself,  and  wirnesHed  by  three  men. 

For  some  fancy  articles  of  personal  property  I  suc- 
ceeded in  pnn'ha.sing  for  Mr.  Jephson  and  Cnpt  Nelson 
250  eai-s  of  Indian  rorn,  and  for  250  pjsttil  cartridges  I 
Iwught  another  tjuaiitity,  and  for  an  ivory-frfimed  mirror 
frniu  a  dressing-case  pun-hased  two  baskets  full  ;  for 
three  bottles  oi  ottar  of  roses  obtainc<l  three  fowls,  so 
that  I  had  1000  ears  of  com  for  the  relie'V'ing  and 
relieved  parties. 

Un  the  2fith  Mr.  Mounteney  Jephson,  forty  Zanziburis, 
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1B87.     and  thirty  IVfanyuema  .slaves  stai-ted  on  their  journey  to 
I  Oct.  26.   jijpij^fju'i^   camp.       T    cannot   Jo   better   tlian   introduce 
^^'    Mr.  Jephaon'a  report  on  his  journey. 

'*  Arab  Settlement  at  Ipoto, 

'•I  Ivft  at  mkldny  on  October  'iGth,  aiul  arrive<l  at  tbe  liver  and 
croewl  over  with  80  Mniiynenis  ami  40  ZniizibariH  utider  niy  charge  tbe 
eame  afternooji  and  cam  pod  on  landing.  The  next  morning  we  started 
off  oarly  and  rcmcbed  tbe  camp,  where  we  bn<l  crot«ed  tbe  river,  wheu  we 
vere  wanderiut;  a)K)iit  in  a  etan'iuj^  condition  in  i$L<arcb  of  the  Arabs, 
by  midday  tbo  signs  and  arrow  hetuls  wo  biu]  inarke^t  on  the  ti-ee«  to 
Bbow  tbe  chiefs  wo  bad  croaaed  were  Btill  fresb.  I  i-^acbwi  anotlierof 
our  camps  tiwt  aigbt.  The  next  day  we  did  nearly  three  of  our  former 
marches.  Tbe  camp  whore  Feruzi  Ali  bad  got  bis  death  wound,  and 
ivherc  wc  liod  Rfient  three  such  miserable  days  of  liunger  and  anxiety, 
bmked  very  tUsnial  as  we  pasjwii  UirougU  it.  Uuriufs'  tbe  dav  wp  iiassed 
tbe  HkulijtunK  of  tlinv  of  our  m«ii  whu  hml  fallen  down  and  dicsl  frmn 
abeer  starvation,  they  were  grim  reminders  of  tbo  misery  tbrongb  which 
we  had  bo  lately  gone- 

*'  On  tbe  iiuiiTiini^  of  the  29tb  I  started  off  as  food  as  it  was  day- 
light, detenniiiing  to  roach  Nelson  that  day  and  decide  the  queetion 
OH  tn  his  l«Hig  yet  alive.  Accomiwnied  by  cmo  man  only,  I  ftoon  found 
myself  far  ahcatl  of  my  followers.  As  I  uearod  Nelson's  camp  a 
feTcritth  anxiety  to  know  his  fate  ]>o8&et»eil  me,  and  I  pushed  on  through 
BtrcamH  and  cnn'k^,  by  Imnka  and  boj^,  over  M-hicb  our  frtjirving  people 
had  Blowly  toiloi  with  tlie  l>oat  eecliodB.  All  w<;re  pesscd  liy  ituiokly 
to-tlay,  and  again  tbe  hkebitons  in  tbo  mad  ti«4tiHwl  to  tlic  trials  through 
which  wc-  had  pasaed.  A»  I  came  down  the  bill  into  Nelson's  camp,  not 
a  sound  wus  heard  but  the  groans  of  two  dying  men  in  a  but  clo^e  by, 
the  whole  plACo  had  a  deserted  and  wue-ttt-goiie  iuok.  I  camo  nuieliy 
round  the  tent  and  foniid  NelRon  sitting  there;  wo  claspod  luinds,  and 
thtm,  poor  fellow  !  ho  turned  away  and  subl>eil,  and  muttered  something 
abotit  being  very  weak. 

"  NelHuii  was  greatly  changed  in  ap]ieararice,  being  worn  and  hagganl 
looking,  with  deep  litias  alxnit  his  uyen  and  mouth.  He  tola  me 
his  anxiety  liod  been  intense,  as  day  after  day  parsed  ami  no  rcliuf 
came;  be  bad  at  lost  made  up  his  mind  that  Aumetbing  bad  happened 
to  us,  and  that  we  bad  It-en  conipetlw.1  to  alundou  him.  lie  bad 
lived  chiefly  upon  fruits  and  fungus  which  his  two  boys  liad  brought 
in  from  <lay  to  day.  Of  the  llfty-two  men  you  left  with  hiin,  only 
Ktc  nuuaiucd.  of  whom  two  wore  in  a  dying  state.  All  tlie  refit  baa 
eilher  deserted  him  or  wero  dead. 

'•  He  has  himself  given  you  an  aecount  of  bis  losses  from  death 
ftud  lieijertion.  I  gave  him  the  foixl  yon  sent  him,  which  I  had 
carefully  wntched  on  the  way,  and  he  bad  one  of  the  chickens  and 
80I11U  |iorridge  cookul  at  once,  it  was  the  tirst  nourishing  fuod  he 
had  tasted  fur  many  dnys.  After  1  bad  ln*u  there  a  coupl<'  of  hours 
my  people  came  in  and  all  cnjwdetl  round  tbo  tent  to  offer  him  their 
congratulations. 

*'  You  rememl>er  Nelson's  feet  had  been  wry  bad  for  some  days  licforo 
ve  left  him,  he  bad  b^irdly  left  the  tent  the  whole  lime  be  had  l>een  here. 
At  one  time  be  had  bad  ten  nb-ers  on  one  foot,  but  ho  bad  now  recovered 
froni  them  in  a  great  measure  and  said  he  thought  bo  would  I*  nble  to 
march  slowly.    On  thi:  ^tb  we  l)cgau  tbe  ivlurn  march.    I  ga\e  out 
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naoBfc  of  the  IooUk  to  tlio  Munync ma  nnil  Znn^ilwtriR,  bnt  was  nhligcd  to 
ftare  thirleen  lioxes  of  amniuDitiou  mid  seven  other  loads,  these  1  buried, 
and  Parko  vnW  \k>  nhle  to  feti'.li  tl'em  lator  on. 

"  Nelson  did  the  nmrvlma  better  than  I  exjwcted,  thongh  he  was  much 
knocked  up  at  the  end  of  each  dny.  On  tho  return  march  we  crossed 
thi.'  rivor  lower  down  and  luado  our  way  up  the  ri^ht  bank  and 
Btnu'k  your  oM  fMul  a  day's  inari'h  from  the  Arab  camp.  Hero  acain  we 
pawned  more  skelotunR,  at  one  place  there  were  three  within  200  yards 
of  each  other. 

"  Ou  the  fifth  day.  tliat  in  Novemlwr  3rd,  we  rcftclied  the  Arab  camp, 
and  Nelson's  reUef  was  accomplished.  He  hiw  already  picked  ui> 
woiirlerlully  iu  spite  of  t!ie  luiirchinp,  but  lie  cannot  j:el  sleep  at  night 
ami  is  still  in  a  nervous  and  hifrhly  Rtniiig  st^ite;  tlie  rest  iu  the  Arab 
camp  will,  I  tnist,  sft  him  up  again.  It  is  ctrtaJn  that  in  his  utato  of 
health  he  could  not  have  followed  us  in  our  wanderings  in  search  of 
food,  lie  most  have  fallen  by  the  way. 

"  I  am  &c  ,  Ac 
"(Signed)    A.  J.  Mountksrt  Jephi-on." 

The  following  arc  the  reports  of  Captain  Nelson  and 

Sui'geuu  Parke. 

"  Arab  Village,  Ipoto, 
"Dkak  Sir  "6th  Soi'ttitbct;  1887. 

*'  Sir.  Jepheon  arrived  at  my  camp  on  the  ^Ittb  October  with  the 
men  for  the  loads  and  with  the  food  you  sent  for  me.  Many  thankK  for 
the  fotxl,  it  waK  )«idly  nefnietl.  He  will  tell  you  wliat  sUitu  liu  found  me 
in  and  of  tho  few  men  still  aliva 

"  Vou  left  me  on  the  tith  OL'to>*er  laHt;  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  I  got 
up  H  canoe  and  mni  Uniarl  and  thirteen  of  the  lit*it  men  I  rould  find 
(they  were  all  very  had)  over  tho  river  to  look  for  food.  On  the  8tli 
Assuni  (No.  1  Company)  came  to  mo  and  said  that  he  had  returned  from 
the  column  sick,  iiaiuu  day  Ule<li'i>  brother  cumo  into  camp,  told  mc  he 
had  lost  the  rojul  while  lof>kinp  for  Imuaniw,  near  the  camp,  where  we 
met  the  Manyuema.  On  the  lUth  I  foiiiid  that  Junia,  one  of  Htairs' 
chiefs,  had  cleared  in  the  night  with  ten  men,  and  Molen  a  canoe  and  gone 
down  river.  On  tho  llth  I  counted  the  men  and  could  only  Hnd  seven- 
teen (I  had  fifty-two  the  first  day);  the  rest  hod  pone  away  either  after 
the  colunm  or  dunn  river.  On  the  14th  one  man  liied.  l'n:ari  relumed 
with  very  few  Uuianas,  about  enough  for  two  days;  however,  they  were 
very  welcome,  ns  I  had  nothing  hut  hcrlm  and  fungi  to  eat  up  to  thia 
time.  Ou  the  loth  another  man  died,  and  I  found  that  Sjiadi  <Na  I.) 
with  gome  other  men  hud  come  into  camp  in  tlie  night  and  i)toi<.-n  tho 
caniie  ((.iniari  hml  re-cmswd  the  river  in)  an<l  goiit*  (hiwn  river.  On  tho 
17th  Umari  went  away  with  twenty-one  men  to  look  for  food;  I'Jth,  man 
died  ;  2'iud.  two  men  died ;  23rd,  man  died ;  auth,  two  men  died  ;  Jejih- 
Bon  arrived ;  30th,  one  unm  died  ;  we  left  camp  on  way  here.  Umari  had 
not  returned;  ho,  howpver,  if  alive,  will  come  ou  here,  I  feel  sure,  but 
how  many  men  with  him  I  i-annot  tell,  iK-rhajw  five  or  six  may  reach 
here  witli  him.  With  the  <-xce|ttion  of  the  few  liananas  I  got  from  rmari 
I  lived  entirely  on  herlw.  fuugi,  and  a  few  malengu.  I  hod  ten  ulcers  on 
my  left  leg  and  foet  and  fo  woe  unable  to  look  for  food  myself  and  was. 
kept  alive  entirely  by  my  two  boys  and  little  liaruk,  one  of  my  company, 
and  Ahdalla,  a  man  Stairs  left  with  me.  1  was  very  weak  when  Jephson 
arrived.  Now,  however,  I  foe!  a  little  Ittter.  Wo  arrived  at  the  village 
on  the  3rd  November,  the  cliicf  Ismail  brought  me  the  day  1  cumo  a  very 
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fttuall  qiiantitjr  orcoarec  tocal  nnd  two  small  dried  fish,  abont  dnotigh  for 
OIK  meal. 

••  Ve«torday,  nn  ftutt!  Imvinfi  rnrno  fiir  two  tlnyK.  we  Sfiit  for  it,  and 
lifter  a  gjod  deiil  o(  trouhlo  lamail  »vn\  ti*  a  IIiiIh  meal.  At,  present  1 
uin  liviug  ou  m.v  clothes;  we  jrct  hardly  iiuything  from  tbe  Chief.  To- 
4lay  Dr.  Fiirkf  am)  I  went  to  the  Cliref,  with  Htiniis  Pikri  as  intt^rjireter, 
Hud  talked  to  him  ulvoiit  food.  He  told  tm  tltat  fo  ttrmmfmrnt  hn<i  bem 
rn'Klf  btf  yuH  for  w.y  f(x4,  and  that  he  wa»*  feeding  t)io  Doctor  aud  mo 
entirely  from  his  owii  geiieiM«ity.  and  he  refused  to  feed  our  Imve,  three 
in  uuiubor  (fewer  we  cau&ot  |)0(>sibly  do  with),  lui  you  never  told  him  to 
do8o. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  R.  H.  Kklbos." 

"  Arab  Oimp,  Ipoto. 
"My  hear  Ma.  STAStsT,  "  *^>"-<^"''«'''  G"',  1387. 

'■  C.iptaiii  Nelanti  and  Mr.  Jephson  arriveil  here  on  the  3rd  inst 
a  few  of  tlie  Zaiizilwris  aiul  Maiiyueina  men  }::t'ttiug  io  with  their  loids 
the  previous  ilny.  Of  all  those  iiiieii  left  at  Nelson's  cnnip,  only  five  have 
arrivorl  here,  the  remaiuiug  live  ones  were  away  on  a  foragiu*:  tour  with 
Uniari,  when  ilie  relief  party  arrived,  it  iR  very  likely  that  some  of  them 
may  find  their  way  here ;  II  so,  I  shall  get  Isuiaili  to  allow  tlieiu  to  work 
for  their  food.  Nelson  Btapirerc  I  into  camp  ^cutly  chaiiged  iu  npptar- 
ance,  n  coinjili-te  wret^k  aftt-r  the  march,  his  foaturw*  tshruukeu  and 
piiirhe<il,  and  a  fninie  rediicird  to  half  it.^  fonner  bIzo.  1  have  done:  the 
nest  T  i-ould  for  him  meiUcally,  hut  good  iiourisliing  food  is  what  he 
require-s  to  restore  him  lo  hia  health  :  and  I  regret  to  say  tlmt  my  expe- 
rience here  and  the  cotiversatiuu  whieh  we  had  to-day  with  Ismaili  goefl 
to  show  tliat  wo  shall  have  lo  exist  on  scaiily  fare.  Since  you  left.  I  have 
had  souk;  tionr  and  eorri  from  the  chitfs,  hut  this  was  genemlly  after 
sending  for  it  seveml  tinias,  By  a  lucky  accident  I  got  a  g^Mit,  most  of 
which  I  distributed  amongst  the  siirk  lueii  liere.  for  I  am  iDfornied  by 
Ismaili,  throupli  H.  Pari,  that  only  those  wlio  work  in  the  field  get  foM, 
and  there  are  (wnit;  liere  who  certainly  cannot  do  so ;  therefore  they  are 
trusting  to  the  generosity  of  the  other  men,  who  get  five  heads  of  corn 
each  day  they  work.  Both  NelBon  and  myeclf  have  much  troable  in 
getting  fixxl  fmin  Isiuaili  for  ourselves,  and  he  has  refused  to  fed  our 
bovH,  who  an^  al««oluli.;ly  noeesJ^a^y  to  draw  water, cook,  Ac,  dfcc.hlttiuugh 
I  hare  reduced  mine  to  ont-. 

"  Nelson  and  inyfielf  went  and  saw  him  to  day  THamis  Pari,  interpreter)^ 
and  Istnaili  Ktnted  that  you  hatl  told  the  chiefs  tliat  a  big  I^lzungu  was  to 
come  (Ni'ls'inj.  and  he  would  make  Ids  own  armtjgemcnts  aUnit  food, 
and  that  T  was  here  living  on  his  (Ismaihs)  geiKTo^ty,  as  no  annnge- 
ineuts  had  been  made  for  lue.  \  reminded  him  of  the  conversation  you 
hod  with  him  in  your  tent  (he  evening  jou  called  me  dowji  nud  gave  me 
your  gold  watch,  and  I  said  that  you  had  told  me  that  you  had  made  a 
written  arrangement  with  the  ehiefs  that  bolh  Xcl.ion  and  myself  should 
be  }'i-oiusioiif'l.  We  l<oth  told  him  that  we  did  not  want  gtjiits  and  fowls, 
but  simply  what  he  can  give  us.  Nut  having  seeu  nny  ngreemeiit,  1  could 
not  argue  further,  but  fuked  to  sixi  Dih  dix^ument,  so  that  wp  might 
convince  him;  this  he  said  he  could  iiot  ilo,  as  Hamis,  the  Chief,  had  it, 
and  ho  was  away,  and  would  not  return  for  two  montlis.  He  however 
sent  us  up  some  corn  shortly  afterwards.  This  is  a  very  unhappy  Btat« 
of  aflairs  for  us  wlio  shall  nave  lo  remain  here  for  ^o  long  a  time. 
Nelson  has  sold  much  of  his  clothes,  and  out  of  my  scanty  supply  (ogr 
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bftg  liaving  Iteen  U»t  on  tlie  march),  T  hftTo  been   ohlipod  to  make  u      iftR7. 
further  !*ftle  so  us  to  provide  ourRclves  with  sufficient  fu«:t»).  Oct.  18. 

•  Wo  nhall  get  aloug  here  aH  best  we  ciin.iinil  sacritife  much  to  keep      |    .^ 
OQ  friendly  terms  witli  the  Arabs,  n«  it  is  of  Ruch  cflsftntiiil  importaoce.    I       "^ 
sincerely  hojw  you  will  have  every  suecesa  in  attaining  the  object  of  the 
Eineditioii,  nrd  that  wo  tihall  all  have  a.11  opportunity  of  meeting  soon 
Ana  congrntulating  Ekuiu  FaKlm  uu  hiK  rctief. 

"  With  best  wishes,  Ac, 

(Signed)    "  T.  H.  Pahkk. 
'A.M.D. 

*'  Arab  Village,  Ipoto, 

"  Pkar  Sib  "  ^^'^  yotvn,ber,  1887. 

••  I  am  Borry  to  have  to  tell  yon  that  several  atterapta  hare  booj 
made  to  rob  the  hut.  and  last  night  unfortunately  thoy  managed  to  get  a 
bf>x  of  atomunitiou  out  of  Parke's  teat  while  wo  were  having  dinner; 
also  one  attempt  to  huni  the  hut,  whicli  happily  I  frustrated,  uwinc  to  my 
not  iK-inK  able  to  nicifp  well.  We  lia%-e  sptjken  to  the  Chief  Ismail  al>out 
the  thieving:  he  says  it  is  done  by  ZaiizihariH  and  tint  by  liis  people;  but 
if  there  were  no  sale  for  the  cartndges  they  would  not  he  stolen.  It  is  of 
course  must  u  11  fort u  11  ate.  Since  Jephson  left,  tlie  enonuouij  qnautity  of 
forty  small  heads  of  Indiaa  corn  has  1>een  given  tu  us  by  Isiuail ;  this  is 
of  course  quite  absurd ;  aa  we  cannot  Utb  on  it,  we  get  herbs,  with 
vLich  wc  supplement  our  scanty  faro. 

"  rictli  returned  this  afternoon  and  goes  on  to-morrow,  and  by  him  1 
send  this  letter. 

"  With  kindest  regards  to  you,  Sir,  Stairs  and  Jephson. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  &c.,  &c, 

(Signed)    "  R.  H.  Nelson. 

F.S.— Jast  08  I  finished  thin  letter  the  Cliief  sent  us  a  little  nie&l, 
which  evidently  was  done  s(j  that  Uledi  who  was  waiting  for  the  letter 
could  tell  you  that  we  were  getting  plenty  (!!)  of  food. 

"  n.  M.  Stanley,  E-i^. 

"Commanding  V.  P.  R.  Expedition." 

On  til*!  cvt'inng  of  the  2fith  Ismuili  entei-ed  my  hut, 
and  (IwliiifMl  that  iic  \uu]  l>ei*oniu  .st>  attached  to  me  that 
lie  would  dourly  h>ve  to  go  thntu^li  tlie  pixxtesa  of  hUxxl- 
biotherhood  with  me.  As  1  was  about  to  entru-st 
Captain  Nelson  and  Surgeon  Parke  and  about  tkirty 
sick  men  to  the  charge  of  himself  and  hrother  chiefs, 
I  readily  consented,  though  it  wa.s  somewhat  wfra  dig, 
to  make  l)rotherln)o<l  with  a  slave.  Vmt  a.s  he  w*ls 
powerful  in  tlmt  lilotxly  gang  of  bandits,  I  pocketed  my 
dimity  and  underwent  tlie  ceremony.  I  then  selected 
a  five-guinea  ni^;,  silk  handkerchiefs,  a  couple  of  yanlsof 
QrimsoTi  lnnudcloth,  and  a  tew  other  costly  trities. 
Finally  [  made  another  written  agreement  for  guides  to 
accompany  me  to  the  dLstance  of  fifteen  campa,  which 
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1887.  he  said  waa  the  limit  of  his  territory,  and  good  treat- 
ment of  my  officers,  and  handed  to  him  a  gold  watch 
and  chain,  value  £49  in  London,  as  pledge  of  this 
agreement,  in  presence  of  Surgeon  Parke. 

The  next  day  after  leaving  Surgeon  Parke  to  attend 
to  his  friend  Nelson  and  twenty-nine  men,  we  left  Ipoto 
with  our  reduced  force  to  strive  once  more  with  the 
hunger  of  the  wilderness. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THROUGH   THE    FORKST   TO    MAZAMBONIS  PEAK. 


In  the  country  of  the  Balosse— Their  hoiisefl  and  cIeAriu};s — Natives 
of  IJakiri— The  first  rilUpp  of  dwaifs  — Our  rate  of  pn:)(rre«s 
icereoBed— The  roat.1  from  Mamlinngii's— Halts  at  Kast  nn*i  Wast 
Indokaru— A  littlo  storm  Iwtwt^eti  *"  Tliive  O'clock''  nnd  Klinmis — 
Wo  reach  Ibwiri— KhamiK  and  tlie  "  vile  Znn7,ilmri8*"^Thu  Ibwiri 
clearing — Fletitifiil  pniPisionfi — Tho  Rtate  of  my  men;  and  what 
they  had  recently  gone  through — KhanuH  ond  fiarty  exi>loro  tho 
DoiRhbourhood  ^And  return  with  a  flock  of  goatA  —  Khaniis 
captures  Uoryo,  luit  is  rele^vwd  — Ji;ph»t.in  returns  from  the  relief 
of  Captain  Nulsoii— Drpurtme  of  Klmuii«  and  the  Manyueuut — 
MeiiKiraiiduni  of  charges  against  AfeissrR.  Kilonga  Lon^^a  &  Co.  of 
I]>oto — Suicide  nf  aimiia— Sali's  reOwtioiiw  on  tlie  same— lieutenant 
Stairs  reconiiuitreH— MuHter  and  re-urKfttiiisition  at  Ibwiri — Im- 
proved ronditiaii  of  the  men — Boryo's  villapo— RalpRHO  eimtoms — 
East  Indftntinni — We  roach  the  ontnkirts  of  tho  forwit — Mount 
Pipgab— Iht  villaecof  lynjni — Heaven's  light  at  last!  The  boantirxd 
grnaB-land— We  dn)|.t  aci"ow  tui  aneieiit  crone— Indestira  and  its 
pr^hicts— Juiuh'h  ca|>tni-e —  The  Ituri  river  again— We  emerge  upon 
a  rolling  plain— And  forage  in  some  villftgea— The  nifxle  of  mit 
construction — The  di*trict  of  the  RabuFefiRe— Our  Mbiri  raptives — 
Natives  attack  the  ranij>— The  courpo  of  the  Ituri— The  nativft;  of 
Abungnnia— Our  fare  fince  IcaviDg  Ibwiri— MHZumboiii'B  Peak— The 
east  Ituri — A  uiasa  of  plantatioiib— Ilemom-tralioii  hy  the  natives— 
Onr  camp  nii  the  ereiit  of  N/cra  Knni— "Be  ftrong  anil  of  a  good 
courage  " — Friendly  inlercourtu  with  the  nutiveF— TA'f;  are  romj  elif d 
to  disperse  them— Peace  arranged— Aniia  of  the  Bauditssuum. 

Wk  marched  for  two  hours  to  yuniim,  and  in  four  ami 
a  quarter  hours  on  the  following  ilay  to  Busiudi. 

We  were  now  in  the  country  of  the  Bale.sse.  The  an-hi- 
teclure  was  peculiar.  Its  peculiarity  consinted  in  a  htiig 
street  flanked  by  a  long  low  wooden  building,  or  rather 
planked  bnildinf,',  on  either  side,  200,  300.  or  400  feet 
long.  At  first  sight  one  of  these  villages  appeared  like 
a  loiiu  ":nble-ri3ofed  structure  sawn  in  e.vact  half  aliing 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  uud  as  if  each  half  hou.se  liad  beeu 
removed  backward  for  a  distance  of  '20  or  30  feet,  aud 
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then  aloiio^  the- inner  sides  Ijeen  ixwinled  up,  and  pierced 
with  low  dooi-s,  to  olitftin  entrance  into  independent 
apartments.  The  liglit  \\'o<xl  uf  the  Rubiacae  affords  good 
material  for  this  kind  of  houae.  A  sizeable  tree,  1  foot 
18  iuehea,  or  2  feet  in  diameter,  is  felleii,  and  the  h:»g  is 
cut  into  short  pieres  from  four  to  f<ix  feet  in  length ; 
the  pieeeH  are  ea-sily  split  liy  hard  wedges,  and  with 
their  small  neat  adzes  they  eontrive  to  siiajie  the  plank 
smootli.  toleral>lv  even,  and  sipiare.  They  ai-e  generally 
an  incli  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick.  For  what  is 
called  the  ceiling  or  inner  boarding,  the  biiards  are 
thinner  and  niuniwer.     When  a  sufticieut   number  of 
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boarda  and  planks  are  ready,  the  inner  eeiling  is  lashed 
to  the  uprights,  frequently  in  as  neat  a  fashion  as  a 
enrpenter's  apprentice  might  do  it  with  saw,  nails  and 
hammer ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  uprights  are  lashed 
the  thicker  planks,  or  bi-oad  slabs,  the  hollow  lietween 
the  inner  and  outer  frame  is  then  stuffed  with  the 
phrynia,  or  l»anana  leaves.  The  wall  facing  the  street 
may  be  9  feet  high,  the  Imrk  wall  facing  the  f<^rest  or 
clearing  is  4  or  4^  feet  high,  the  width  of  the  house 
"Varies  from  7  to  10  feet.  Altogether  it  is  a  comfortable 
and  snug  mode  uf  building,  rather  dangerous  in  case  of 
Hre,  but  very  defen.sible,  with  trilling  laiwur. 


Another  peculiarity  of  the  Balesse'  is  the  condition  of 
their  (-leariiigs,  nnd  scnne  of  these  arc  very  extensive, 
t^uite  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
strewn  with  the  relit^,  debris,  and  timber  of  the  primeval 
ftire^st.  Indeed  f  cannot  rompare  a  Balesse'  clearing  to 
anything  better  than  a  mighty  a(>attis  surroundmg  the 
principal  village,  and  over  this  aljattis  the  traveller  lias 
to  find  his  way.  As  one  nteps  out  of  the  .shadow  of  tiie 
forest,  the  path  is  at  first,  may  be,  along  the  trunk  of  a 
great  tree  for  100  feet,  it  then  turm*  at  right  angles 
along  a  great  branch  a  few  feet :  he  takes  a  few  paces 
on  tlie  soil,  then  finds  himself  in  fi'ont  of  a  massive 
prostrate?  tree-stem  3  feet  in  diameter  or  so ;  he  climbs 
over  that,  ami  presently  finds  liimself  facing  the  out- 
spreading limbs  of  anotlier  giant,  amongst  which  he 
nmst  creep,  and  twist,  and  crawl  to  get  footing  on 
a  branch,  then  from  the  branch  to  the  truTik,  he  takes 
a  half  turn  to  the  right,  walks  along  the  troii  from  which, 
increasing  in  thickness,  he  must  soon  climb  on  top  of 
another  that  has  fallen  across  ami  atop  of  it,  when  after 
taking  a  half-turn  to  tlie  left,  he  nmst  follow,  iLScend- 
ing  it  until  lie  is  20  feet  above  the  ground.  When 
he  has  got  among  the  branches  at  this  rlizzy  ]»eight, 
lie  needs  judgment,  and  to  lie  ]>roof  against  nervous- 
ness. After  tender,  delicjite  balaniiDg,  he  place-s  his 
foot  on  a  branch — at  last  descends  cautiously  alou^ 
the  steep  slope  until  he  is  6  feet  from  the  ground 
from  which  he  must  jump  on  to  anotlier  tapering 
brauch,  and  follow  that  to  another  height  of  20  feet, 
then  along  the  monster  tree,  then  ilown  t^)  the  ground  ; 
and  so  on  for  liours,  tlie  hot,  burning  sun,  and  the  dose, 
steamy  atmosphere  of  the  clearing  forcing  the  pei-spira- 
tion  in  streams  from  liis  body.  1  have  narrowly  escaped 
ileath  three  times  <hiring  these  friglitful  gynmastic 
exercises.  One  man  died  where  he  fell.  Several  men  were 
friglitfully  bruised.  Yet  it  is  not  so  dangerous  with  the 
naketl  feet,  but  with  boots  in  the  early  morning,  before 
the  dew  is  dried,  or  after  a  rain,  or  when  the  advauce- 
jiuard   has  smeared   the    timber  with  a  greasy  clay,  I 
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have  had  six  falls  iii  an  hour. 

VOL.  I. 


The  village  stands  in  the 
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centre.  We  Lave  often  wiufpatidated  ourselves  on  coming 
to  a  clearing  at  the  near  approach  to  camping-time,  but  it 
lias  frequently  occupied  us  one  hour  and  a  half  to  reach 
the  village.  It  is  a  most  curious  8ight  to  see  a  caravan 
laden  witii  heavy  hiirdcns  walking  over  this  wTe*k  of  a 
forest,  and  timbereil  dealing.  Streams,  .swanipH,  water- 
courfien,  ditclies  are  often  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
helow  a  tapering  .nlrppery  tree,  whirh  cro-sses  them 
hridge-like.  Sc^me  men  are  falling,  w^me  are  tottering» 
one  or  two  have  already  fallen,  some  are  twenty  feet 
above  the  ;,^r<)und,  others  are  on  the  ground  creeping 
under  logs.  Many  are  wandering  among  a  maze  of 
branches,  thirty  or  more  maybe  standing  on  one  delicate 
and  straight  shaft,  a  few  may  be  posted  like  sentries  on 
a  branch,  perplexed  which  way  to  move.  All  this, 
however,  is  made  much  harder,  and  more  dangerous, 
when,  from  a  hundred  points,  the  deadly  arrows  arc 
flying  from  concealed  natives,  wiiirh,  thank  Heaven, 
were  not  common.  We  have  been  too  cautious  for  that 
kind  iif  W(»rk  to  happen  often,  though  we  have  sehlom 
been  able  to  leave  one  of  the.se  awful  clearings  without 
having  some  man's  ftxjt  skewered,  or  siunc  one  lamed. 

On  the  '2i)tii  we  marched  to  Bukiri  or  M^-yuIus,  a 
distance  of  nine  milei*  in  six  hours. 

A  few  natives  having  been  tormented  and  persecuted 
to  submission  to  the  ilanyuema,  greeted  us  with  cries 
of  "  Bndo  !  Bodo  t  Ulenda  1  LJlenda!";  greetings  which 
they  accompanied  with  a  flinging  motion  of  the  liand, 
as  though  they  jerked  "  Avvav  !  away  !  " 

The  chief  was  styled  Mwani.  They  wore  much 
p>lished  imnwork,  rings,  bells,  ami  anklets,  and  appearefl 
to  l>e  partial  Ui  maiiy  leglets  made  of  calamus  fibre,  and 
armlets  of  the  same  material,  after  the  manner  of 
Karagwe  and  I'hha.  They  cultivate  maize,  beans, 
phintuins.  and  bananas,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
brinjalls,  melons,  gourds.  Their  gouts  are  Hue.  and  of 
good  size.     Fowls  are  plentiful,  but  fresh  eggs  are  rare. 

Among  some  of  these  villages  there  is  generally  a 
dome  hut  of  ample  size,  after  the  manner  of  Unyoro, 
with  double  porches. 


The  following  ilay  we  halted,  during  whicli  the  Man- 
\uema  guides  took  particuliir  oare  to  show  our  people 
llmt  thev  t^houid  hiive  no  douUt  of  their  contempt  for 
theni.  ^hey  would  not  allow  them  to  trade  with  the 
natives  for  fear  some  tlesiralile  article  would  lie  lost  to 
themselves,  they  also  v<A:iferated  at  them  loudly  if  they 
were  seen  prot-eeiling  to  the  clearing  to  cut  pluntainR. 
As  I  told  them,  tliey  did  not  ailvnncc  in  tlieir  favour  in 
tiie  least  by  ulwvudoning  the  whites,  and  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  our  adjurations  to  he  manly  and  faithful.  A 
word,  or  even  a  defiant  look,  was  visitwl  with  a  sharp 
cut  on  the  naked  liody  with  a  rattan  from  whive  boys  of 
the  six  Manyuema  guides  with  us.  What  awftd  oaths  of 
vengeance  were  uttered  for  all  these  indignities  they 
suffered  ■ 

On  the  SIstweeame  across  the  first  village  of  Dwarfs, 
and,  during  llie  ilay,  amiss  several  empty  sottlomonts 
tielntiging  to  them.  We  marched  nine  miles  in  live  and 
a  tpiarter  hours,  and  eampetl  in  a  ilwarfs  village  in  the 
woods. 

Stealing  continued  steadily.  On  examining  the 
pjuelies.  there  was  ime  cartridge  out  of  three  pouches 
The  cartridges  were  lost,  of  course  !  Hiljillah.  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  doserte<l  back  to  Ipotowith  my  caitridge  yK>u<'h, 
and  thirty  cartridges  in  it.  A  man  who  c^irried  my 
sjit<'hel  ran  away  with  seventy-five  Winchester  car- 
tridges. 

The  next  day  we  entered  the  extensive  clearing  and 
large  settlement  of  Mambun^u's  or  Nebasse. 

Khamis,  the  cjilef  of  the  guides,  left  Ijwto  on 
the  31st,  and  arrived  ut  this  place  with  seven  men, 
according  to  agreement  with  Isniaili,  my  Manyuema 
brother. 

The  tnu'k  which  we  followed  has  enabled  us  to 
iiKTc^Lse  our  rate  of  progress  per  hour.  Along  the  river 
bank,  by  dint  of  continued  work,  and  devoting  seven, 
right,  nine  Iniui-s  — .somclitnt;s  ten  hours^^we  could 
travel  from  3  to  7  miles.  We  were  now  enabled  to 
make  i\  to  1},  and  even  t!  miles  per  hour  ;  but  the 
pace   was   still    retarded    by    roots,    stumps,   climbers. 
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1887.    llianes,     convolvuli,     skewers,    and    a    multitude     of 
^^^-  ^'    streams,   and   prrceii-scuniinod  sinks.     \Vc  cowVX  rarely 
bungTiV   pi'*»*^'eeii  a  vU'mi-  luindR'il  yards  witliout   being  ordeivd 
to  halt  by  the  pioneers. 

Eiuh  dav  tftwards  eveiiinjj  tlie  chiuds.ffathprod.  the 
thunder  reverberated  with  a\\'ful  sounds  tlirouirh  tlie 
echoing  forest ;  lightning  darted  hither  and  thither, 
daily  severing  J«>me  tree-top.  or  splitting  a  mighty 
patriarcli  from  liowu  Xa>  base,  or  blastiu^  some  stately 
and  kinsflv  tree  :  and  the  rain  fell  witli  a  dn^wninsf 
plentv  wliicli  cliilli^d  and  depressed  us  _g;reatly  in  <mr 
j]Hior  tiltKjded  and  )iujt;nii<'  tstatt^  But  tluriiig  tlie  march. 
Providence  was  gi'acious  ;  the  sun  ahone,  ami  streamed 
in  million  l>eams  (if  S4)ft  light  tbrough  tbe  woods,  which 
brightened  our  feelings,  and  caused  the  aisles  and 
corridors  of  the  wootls  tAt  be  of  Divine  beauty,  converted 
the  grnccful  tliiii  tn-e-fsliafts  into  marbly-grey  pillars, 
and  the  dew  and  rain-drops  itilo  sparkling  brilliant^s  ; 
cheered  the  invisible  birds  to  pour  out.  with  spirit,  their 
varieil  repertory  of  songs  ;  inspired  parit>t  riix_-ks  to  vent 
gleeful  screams  and  whistlings ;  roused  hosts  of 
monkeys  to  exert  their  wildest  antics ;  while  now  and 
then  some  deep,  bass  roar  in  far-away  recesses  indicated 
a  family  of  yoktf  or  cliimpanzees  enjoying  some  savage 
sport. 

The  road  from  Mandnuigu's,  eastward,  was  full  of  tor- 
ments, fears,  anil  anxieties.  Never  were  such  a  series  (tf 
clearings  aa  those  around  Mambungu,nudthe  neigldiour- 
ing  settlctncnt  nf  NjaHs.  'I'hc  ti'ees  were  of  tlie  largest 
size,  and  tiinl>er  enough  Inul  been  cut  to  build  a  navy  ; 
and  these  lay,  in  all  imaginable  confusion,  tree  upon  tree, 
log  above  log,  branches  rising  in  hills  above  hills  :  and 
luufnigst  (ill  ibis  wild  ruin  of  wootls  grew  in  profusion 
upon  pnifusinu  bananas,  plantains,  \'ines,  parasites ; 
ivy-like  [vhmts,  palms,  calamus,  convolvuli,  etc.,  through 
which  tbc  poor  rtdumu  had  to  burrow,  struggle,  and 
sweat,  while  creeping,  crawling,  and  climbing,  in, 
tiirough,  and  over  obstacles  and  entanglements  that 
batHc  description, 

()n   the   4th   November   we   Avere    131   miles    from 


Maml)ungus  in  the  aettlemcnt  of  Nduguln-slin.  having 
piussod,  in  the  int^n-al,  through  five  flcserted  forest 
villages  of  pigmies.  On  tliis  day  I  t'lime  near  smiling — 
for  1  fancied  I  observed  the  dawn  of  happier  days  fore- 
told by  Ulcdi.  P3a<h  mend>er  of  the  caravan  received 
one  ear  of  corn,  and  15  plantains  as  rations. 

Fifteen  planuins  and  one  ear  of  cora  make  a  royal 
rutiitn  compiired  to  two  ears  of  corn,  or  a  handful  of 
bcrrie-s,  or  a  dozen  fungus.  It  was  not  calculated,  how- 
ever, to  make  men  too  cheerful,  though  our  people  were 
naturally  light-hearted  and  gay. 

*'  But  never  mind,  my  boys,"  1  said,  as  I  doled  the 
spare  diet  to  the  hungry  ereatui^es ;  "  the  morning  is 
breaking  :  a  week  more,  and  tlien  you  shall  see  the  end 
of  your  tnmljles." 

v'erbal  reply  was  not  given  to  me ;  only  a  wan  smile 
Tight(ui(*d  the  famine-sharpened  features.  Our  offirers 
had  Ijorue  these  privations  with  the  spirit  ascribed  by 
Caesar  tf.»  Antony,  and  as  well  as  though  they  were  to 
the  manner  born.  They  fed  on  the  flat  wood  beans  of  the 
forest,  on  the  acid  wihl  fruit  and  strange  fungus,  with  the 
smiling  irontent  of  Sybarites  at  a  feasi  Yet  one  of  them 
paid  XI, 000  for  this  pour  privilege,  and  rame  near  being 
thought  too  dainty  for  rough  African  lile.  They  liad 
been  a  living  example  to  our  dark  followei*s,  many  of 
whom  had  probably  been  encouraged  to  strive  for 
existence  by  the  bright,  hopeful  looks  our  olHeers  wore 
under  our  many  unhappy  atflietious. 

On  the  following  day  we  crossed  the  watershed 
between  the  Ihuru  aud  Itm-i  rivers,  and  we  now 
plunged  into  cool  streams  flowing  to  leftward,  or  towards 
the  Iluuu.  Hills  rose  to  the  right  aud  left  in  woodeil 
cones  aud  ridgy  mounts,  and  after  a  march  of  nine  and 
thi'ee-quarter  miles,  we  halted  for  the  night  at  West 
Indekaru,  at  tlie  base  of  a  hill  whose  top  rose  GOO  feet 
above  the  village.  Another  short  march  brought  us  to 
a  village  perched  half-way  up  a  tall  mount,  which  may 
be  designated  as  East  Indekaru,  antl  by  aneroid  we  were 
4,097  feet  above  the  ocean.  From  this  village  we 
enjoyed  a  first  view  of  our  surroundings.     In.stead  of 
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crawlint^  like  luiglitv  hipeds  in  the  twilight,  ^0  fathoms 
below  the  level  iif  the  white  lig'it  of  the  day.  rompelled 
to  rerogiiizc  our  littlencsi*.  by  rompuriHon  with  the  ^iaiit 
columns  and  tall  pilhtrdikc  shaft-s  that  rose  liy  millions 
around  us,  we  now  stooil  on  the  ere.st  tjf  ii  cleared  mount, 
to  look  upon  the  leafy  world  helow  us.  One  almost 
felt  as  if  walking  over  the  rolling  plain  of  leafage  was 
p)ssible,  so  compact  and  unltrokeu  Mas  the  expanse, 
extending  to  a  lovfly  pale  hlneness  as  the  eyesight 
followed  it  to  the,  furthest  limits  of  dLstinctneas — away, 
far  away  to  an  unknown  distance  rlic  forest  tops  spi*ead 
round  about  a  variegated  gi*ecn  of  plusliy  texture,  broad 
red  patches!  of  tree  flowering,  and  rich  russety  circles  of 
leaves,  not  unfrequeut.  How  o!]e  envied  the  smooth, 
easy  flight  of  the  kit-es  and  white-collared  eagles,  sailing 
gracefully  without  let  or  hindrauc;e  through  the  calm 
atmosphere  !  Ah  !  that  we  had  the  wings  of  kites,  that 
we  might  fly  and  be  at  rest  from  these  incorrigibly 
wicked  .Manyuema  !  Whtjfte  wish  was  that  ?  Indeed,  I 
think  we  all  of  us  shai-cd  it,  more  or  less. 

(In  the  7tfi,  while  we  halted  on  tlie  mount,  the 
Manyuema  monojxjjizing  the  village,  and  our  men  in  the 
bush,  unwortliy  to  be  near  tlieir  nobility,  there  was  a 
little  storm  between  *Saat  Tato  (Three  o'rlouk).  the 
hunter,  and  Khamis,  the  chief  of  the  Manyuema  guides. 
It  threatened,  from  the  sound  of  words,  to  cxph-Klc  hurt- 
fully  at  one  time.  Khamis  slapped  him  in  the  face. 
Both  were  tall  men.  but  Siuit  Tit  to  was  two  imhes  taller, 
a  good  soldier,  who  had  seeji  servirc  in  Madagascar  and 
with  Sultan  Barghash  us  a  sergeant,  but  who,  from  his 
liabits  of  getting  drunk  by  the  thii*d  hour  of  each  day, 
was  nicknamed  "  Tlirec  o'clock,"  and  dismissed,  lie  was 
an  exeellent  man,  faithful,  stntng,  obetlient,  and  an 
unerring  shot.  ( Jiven  tlie  Ijenefits  of  twenty-five  pounds 
of  foo<l,  Saat  Tato,  at  a  hint,  would  have  smilingly  taken 
hold  of  Khamis,  and  snapped  his  vertel>ra;  acrttss  his 
loioe  with  the  ease  that  he  would  have  brokeu  a  spear 
staff.  I  observed  Saat  Tato  cIohgIv,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  had  liccome  fully  impres.sed  on  my 
mind  that  ray  men  were  t^uite  too  bi*oken-spirited.    Saat 
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Tato  looked  nt  him  a  second  severely  ;  then.  liftin*^  his 
forefinger,  said  to  Klumiis,  "  It  is  well.  Imt  I  should  like 
to  see  you  repwU  that  Iflow  ii  little  time  lien(;e,  after  I 
have  u  little  food  in  me,  and  tilled  this  stomarh  of  mine. 
Strike  me  aj:;aiii,  do  ;  1  ran  lio«r  it." 

Advancing,  and  t(aK-hin«j;  KJmniis  on  the  shoulder,  I 
said,  "  Khamia,  do  not  do  that  again.  I  do  not  allow 
even  mv  otHcers  to  strike  mv  men  like  ihiit." 

The  ill-humour  was  inL•reilsiu;^^  anil,  little  as  the 
Manyuema  imagined,  they  were  assisting  me  to  restore 
the  spirit  of  the  Zanziharis  hy  their  cruelty.  Tliere 
were  signs  that  the  ("lirisiiaus  would  prevail  after  ail. 
The  mutual  ntieetion  expresseil  between  the  Moslem  co- 
n;li^n(>nists  at  thi*  idtar  of  wliii-h  our  mrii  were  ready  to 
.sarritif^;'  our  lives  and  liherties  and  tlieir  own  freedom, 
had  been  toc^led  by  the  rruelly,  j>ervei"senes.s,  and 
iiigganlHueHS  nf  the  Abmvurma.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to  watch  it,  bejir  patiently,  and  be  ready. 

To  our  great  comfort  KJiamis  confessed  that  West 
Indekaru  was  the  utmost  limit  of  his  master  Ismaili's 
territory. 

We.  however,  were  not  to  part  from  him  until  we 
reached  Ibwiri. 

Wc  marched  eleven  miles  on  the  8th  of  November 
through  a  munli  more  open  forest,  and  we  could  see  further 
into  the  interior.  The  road  was  better,  so  much  so  that 
our  rate  of  marching  increased  to  two  miles  per  hour. 
The  gritty  and  loamy  soil  had  absorbed  the  raiti,  and 
walking  became  plca.-^ant.  The  llianes  were  not  so 
riotously  abundant,  oidy  a  strong  creeper  now  and  then 
requiring  severance.  At  sevend  places  tliere  were 
gmnite  outeroppings  of  a  colossal  size,  wliich  were  a 
novelty  and  added  a  khid  of  romantic  and  picturesque 
interest  to  the  woods,  darkly  suggestive  of  git^uos, 
l>andits,  or  |)igmie.s. 

A  inarcii  of  nine  and  a  half  miles  ou  the  9th  of 
November  to<jk  us  to  a  Pigmies'  camp.  Until  noon  a 
mist  had  hung  over  the  lantl.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  tramp  w-e  passed  through  several  lately 
deserted  villages  of  the  dwarfs,  and  across  eight  streams. 
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Khamis,  the  guide,  and  his  followers,  and  about  half- 
a-dozen  of  tlie  pioneers  proceeded  to  IlAviri.  which  \\i\& 
only  one  and  a  half  mile  distant,  and  on  the  next  day 
we  joined  them.  This  was  one  of  the  richest  and  finest 
clearings  wc  had  seen  since  leaving  Yamhuya.  tlum^h 
had  the  Expedition  been  despatched  eight  months  earlier, 
we  should  have  found  scoi^es  in  the  same  prosperous 
e*imlition.  Here  was  a  clearing  three  miles  in  diameter 
abounding  in  native  produce,  and  hithertfj  unvisited  by 
the  Munyuema.  Almost  every  plantain  stalk  bore  an 
enormous  briuich  of  fruit,  wit]i  fi-om  fifty  to  one  luindreil 
and  forty  plantains  attar-hed.  8onie  -specimens  of  this 
fruit  were  twenty-two  indies  long,  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diniiieter.  un<l  nearlv  ciLdit  inches  round,  larijc enough 
to  furnish  Suat  Tato  the  hunter,  with  his  Inng  dt'sired 
full  meal.  There  was  an  odour  of  ripe  fi-uit  jxirvading 
the  air.  and  as  we  climbed  over  the  h)gs  and  felt  our 
way  gingerly  alon^  tlie  prostrate  timber,  I  was  often 
asked  by  the  delighted  people  to  note  the  bunches  of 
mellow  fruit  hanging  temptingly  before  their  eyes. 

Before  reaching  the  village  Alurabo,  a  Zanzibari  head- 
man, whispered  to  me  that  there  were  five  villages  in 
Ibwiri.  and  that  each  hut  in  every  vilhige  was  more  than 
a  fourth  full  of  Indian  corn,  but  that  Kluimis  aud  his 
Manyuenia  had  been  storing  corn  in  their  own  huts, 
which,  according  to  right  of  preemption,  they  had 
reserved  for  themselves. 

On  entering  the  street  of  the  village,  Khamia  met  me 
with  the  usual  (tomplaints  about  the  wickedness  of  the 
*'  vile  Zanziharis.'  Looking  down  on  the  ground  1  saw 
many  a  trail  of  corn  which  went  to  corroborate  Murabo's 
st<.vrv,  and  us  Khamis  proposed  that  the  Expedition  should 
(H'cupy  the  western  half  of  the  village,  and  he  and  his 
fifteen  ilanyuema  would  thccupy  the  eastern  half,  I 
ventured  to  demur  to  the  proposition  on  the  ground 
that  as  we  had  departed  out  of  his  master's  territory  we 
claimed  all  the  land  to  the  eastward,  and  would  in 
future  dispense  with  any  suggestion  as  to  what  we 
should  do,  aud  that  furtliennorc  not  a  grain  of  corn, 
nor  plantain,  banana,  or  any  otlier  native  pi*oduct  in  the 
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land  would  leave  the  country  without  my  permission. 
He  Mas  toKl.  no  people  on  earth  eouM  liave  home  so 
um-umpkiuingly  «uch  shames,  artronts,  and  insults  i\n  hail 
been  put  upon  the  2^nziharis,  and  that  in  future  they 
should  he  permitted  ix*  resent  ail  sucli  injuries  as  tliey  heat 
knew  huw.      Khainis  assented  suhmiHsively  to  all  this. 

The  first  thing  after  storing  gotKls,  and  distributing 
the  meii  X/rt  their  rjuarters.  was  tu  give  fifty  ears  of  rom 
per  man,  and  to  arrange  with  the  natives  as  to  our  future 
conduct  towards  ouc  another, 

Within  an  hour  it  was  agreed  that  the  western  half  of 
the  Ihwiri  clearing  sliould  he  granted  to  us  for  foraging; 
that  the  eastern  half,  from  a  certain  stream,  should  Se 
the  reserve  of  the  natives.  Klianiis,  the  Manyuema,  was 
also  induced  to  enter  into  the  pact.  In  return  for  a 
packet  of  brass  rods,  Boryo,  the  principal  cliief  of  the 
Balesse  of  the  district,  presented  us  witli  iive  fowls  and 
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a  goat. 


This  was  a  great  day.  Sinee  August  Slst  not  one 
follower  of  the  Expedition  hail  enjoyed  a  full  moal.  hut 
now  bananas,  plantains  ripe  and  green,  potatoes,  herlw, 
yams,  beans;,  sugar-cane,  corn,  melons  in  such  ijuantitiea 
were  given  them  that  were  they  so  many  elephants  they 
could  not  have  exhausted  the  stock  providetl  for  them  in 
less  than  ten  days.  They  could  gratify  to  tlie  full  the 
api^'titc  so  long  stinted  and  stan'ed. 

As  we  were  coiu{>elkMl  to  wait  for  ilr.  Jephson  and  some 
sixty  Zanzibaris — forty  of  the  relief  party,  hfwit's  crew, 
and  convalescents  from  Ijxito — the  good  effect  of  this 
abundance  would  })e  visible  in  a  few  days.  It  was  also 
one  of  those  settlements  we  had  been  anxiously  searching 
for  as  a  recuperating  station.  On  this  <late  the  men 
were  liidpous  to  look  upon,  because  of  their  gaunt  naked- 
ness. They  were  naked,  for  they  had  stripped  them- 
selves to  obtain  food  from  the  slaves  of  tlie  Manyuema  at 
Ugarrowwa's  ami  Ipoto  ;  of  Hesh  they  had  none,  for  they 
.hail  been  reduced  to  bones  by  seventy-three  days  of 
famine  and  thii'tecn  days  »►!  ubsfilute  want ;  of  strength 
they  had  but  little,  and  they  were  ill-favoured  in  every 
respect ;  their   native   colour   of  oiled  bronze  had  be- 
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come  a  mixture  of  grimy  black  and  wood  aslics ;  their 
rolling  eyes  heti'ityed  signs  of  disease,  impure  blood,  and 
imhimted  livers;  that  heautiful  contour  of  body,  and 
gru<:eful  and  delifate  f>utUnes  of  musflea — alas,  alas  ! — 
were  all  jjone.  Tiiey  more  befitted  a  eharnel-liouse 
than  a  lianip  of  men  bound  to  continually  wear  fighting 
accoutrements, 

Klianiis.  tlie  Matiyuema  ^uide,  offered  the  next  mornino; 
U)  pHM-ced  east  U>  scarrh  out  the  roail  from  Ibvviri,  for, 
as  he  informed  me,  Boryo,  the  chief,  had  told  him  of  a 
giHSS-land  beint;  not  many  days  off.  He  thought  that 
with  a  few  of  Boiyo's  natives,  and  thirty  of  our  riflemen, 
he  could  discover  something  of  interest.  Calling  Boryo 
to  me,  he  confirmed,  as  weH  as  we  could  under.stainl  him, 
that  from  a  place  calleil  Mande,  which  lie  saiil  was  only 
two  days'  good  marching — say  forty  miles — the  grass- 
laud  could  l»e  seen  ;  that  lienis  of  i-ittle  came  in  such 
inimbers  to  the  Ituri  river  to  drink  timt  the  river 
'*  swetlecl  u]k"  All  this  chimed  with  my  eager  desire  to 
know  how  far  wc  were  fmtu  tlie  open  cttuntry.  and  as 
Boryo  said  he  was  wUling  to  furnish  guides,  I  called  for 
volunteers.  Twenty-eight  men  came  forward,  to  my 
surprise,  as  willini:;  and  as  eager  for  new  adventures  as 
though  they  had  Itccn  revelling  in  plenty  for  the  last  few 
months.     Khanais  ami  his  party  departed  ahoitly  after. 

Despite  strict  prohibition  to  touch  anything  on  the 
native  reservatitjn  of  ibwiri,  one  of  our  raiders  paid  it  a 
visit,  and  captured  nineteen  fowls,  two  of  which  he  had 
already  despatched,  the  remaining  seventeen  he  ha<l 
decapitated,  but  our  detectives  pounced  upon  him  and 
his  stO(*k,  a.t  he  and  Iuh  chum  were  tiebating  what  they 
should  do  with  tln^  feathers.  The  flesh  and  bones  did 
not  promise  to  he  any  trouble  to  them.  Close  by  them 
two  men  had  despatched  an  entire  goat,  excepting  the 
head !  These  facts  serve  to  illustrate  the  boundless 
capacity  of  Zuuzibari  stomachs. 

The  natives  (tf  Ibwiri  had  behaved  moat  handsomely, 
and  personally  I  felt  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  ingratitude 
of  my  followers.  Tlic  chief  and  liis  family  were  living 
with  U8,  and  exchanged  their  greetings  of  "  BolIo,  Bodo, 
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ulendii,  nlenda,"  half-a-dozen  times  a  day.  Yet  our  men 
liad  undergone  surh  extremes  of  wretrhedness  diiriufr 
the  last  two  and  a  half  months  that  we  might  huvo  well 
antici|>at€<l  R4.)me  excesses  would  be  rommitted  upon  the 
first  <jpportunity.  No  other  body  of  men  in  the  wide 
world  that  I  am  acquainte<l  with  couKl  have  borne  such 
a  period  of  hunger  so  meekly,  so  resignedly.  Not  a 
gmin  or  a  bit  of  human  food  discoverable  auyw'liere, 
their  comiwles  dWng  at  every  camp,  or  falliug  dead 
along  the  track,  others  less  patient  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  the  wilderness  maddened  by  hiuiirer,  leaving 
them  to  fare  as  they  might  under  the  liunleiis  iif  war- 
muuitioiis,  and  liaggage,  (joafled  by  the  pititracted 
hunger,  and  fierce  despair,  ami  loss  nf  trust  in  tlieir 
officers,  they  might  liave  seized  their  Itemingtoiis  and, 
by  one  volley,  have  slain  their  white  chiefs,  and  fed  on 
them,  and  shaken  off  power,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  dutch 
of  authority  which,  so  far  as  they  knew,  was  only  drag- 
ging them  tlown  to  certain  doom. 

AVhile  1  pitied  the  luitiveswho  had  lost  their  propei-ty 
when  they  lejust  deserved  it,  1  could  not  remove  from  my 
memory  that  extended  fast  in  the  area  of  desolation  an<l 
forest  wilderness  stretching  l)etweeii  the  Basopo  Rapids 
and  Iluviri,  on  the  edge  of  wliich  we  were  even  now 
located,  or  their  patient  obedicnee^thcfts  and  small 
practices  notwithst-anding,  their  unfaltering  fidelity, 
theii'  kindness  to  us  while  we  were  starving,  in  be- 
stowing upon  us  the  choicest  and  finest  of  the  wild 
fruit  tliey  hud  (Hscovered.  an<l  their  altogether  cimrageous 
bearing  and  noble  hopefulness  during  the  terriljle  days 
of  adversity  ;  all  these  vii'tues  must  needs  extenuate 
their  offences,  and  it  was  best  to  await  fulness  and  reflec- 
tion to  assist  us  in  reclaiming  them  into  tractableness  and 
good  order.  Every  mile  or  two  almost  of  that  hungry 
lorest  solitude  between  the  Ihuru  aji<1  Ituri  confluence 
and  Ipoto  iiad  been  marked  by  the  dead  i)odies  of  their 
comrades  ;  there  they  lay  fust  mildewing  and  rotting  in 
the  silent  gliKim,  and,  but  for  the  fidelity  of  the  survivors, 
none  of  those  (mpa})le  of  giving  intelligent  testimony  of 
tlie  stern  trials  enduretl  during  September,  October^  and 
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K«T.  xo.  ^i^^j  Mttrrowfiil  tlerails. 

^I'lu!  mom  experieiwe  and  iiisi/jht  I  obtain  into  human 
nature,  the  more  convinceil  <lo  I  l)t!t*ome  that  the  greater 
portion  of  a  man  is  pun'lv  animal.  Fully  and  regularly 
fed,  lir  i.s  II  bi'ini;  capabh'  of  beiiii^  r.(nixed  or  coerced  to 
exertion  of  any  kind,  love  and  fear  sway  him  easily,  he 
IK  nnt  averse  to  labour  however  severe  ;  but  wlu'n  starved 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  motto  "Cave  (^ancm,"  for 
a  starving  lion  over  a  raw  morsel  of  beef  is  not  so 
fcrfx^ious  or  so  ready  to  take  offence.  Rigid  diseipliue, 
daily  burdens,  and  entUoss  marc-hiug  into  regions  of 
which  they  were  perfectly  ignorant,  never  seemed  to  gall 
our  men  much  when  their  stomachs  were  pampered,  and 
alnntdunt  proven<ler  ft^r  their  tligestive  organs  were 
provided  ;  but  even  haiij^ing  unto  death  wius  only  a 
temporary  damper  to  their  inclination  to  excessive  mis- 
chief wlicn  j)iiuhed  with  hunger.  The  aborigiiie-s  also  of 
Ibwiri  surnnnideil  by  pk'uty  are  mild  and  meek  enough 
through  pure  sleekness,  but  the  dwarfish  nomads  of  the 
forest  are,  1  am  told,  as  tieix-e  as  beasts  of  prey,  and 
fight  till  their  quivers  are  empty. 

I  received  word  on  the  1 2th  that  Khauiis,  the 
Mauyuenia  who  wu-s  supposed  to  liave  gone  for  uiy 
gratification  to  explore  the  country  ahead,  and  to  make 
friends  with  the  aid  of  the  natives,  had,  owing  ^> 
pei'verseness,  been  unalile  to  accomplish  hia  mission ; 
tliat  he  was  greatly  disappointed,  and  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  the  natives  of  East  Ibwiri  and  had  lost  two 
men.    1  sent  woiil  to  him  to  return. 

The  flea.s  of  Ilnviri  became  so  intolerable  that  in  order 
to  obtain  rest,  I  Ijad  tt>  set  my  tent  in  the  optMt  street. 

On  the  l;itli  iif  Novemljcr,  while  taking  an  inspection 
of  the  village  camp,  and  examining  intc»  tlie  condition  of 
the  men.  T  was  amazed  at  the  busy  scene  of  eating  I 
beheld.  Alnufst  every  man  was  engage^.!  in  pounding 
corn,  re<lucing  dried  bananas  into  flour,  or  grinding 
nioutlifuls  of  food  with  their  fine  teeth,  making  amends 
for  tlie  coniiiulsury  fust  of  September,  October  and 
November. 


Kliamis  returned  on  the  I4tli  with  a  Jar^e  tlucK  ut 
gouts  ohtaiiie<l  fnHii  soinewlicif.  Ilr  was  t^rarlniiw 
enough  to  ulhiw  us  Hixteun  hcnil.  'i'his  iuclintMl  lus  to 
suspect  that  the  real  ohjeet  of  Iiis  dtisii^n  was  not  to 
explore  but  tn  extcTnl  the  cnniiuest.s  nfhi-s  nl}lst^'I■,  Ismaili, 
farther  east  througli  our  tussist^mi'e,  and  to  reduce  the 
natives  of  Ibwiri  into  the  same  state  of  poverty  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ipoto,  for  instanee.  But  tliough 
Khaniis  pf>s.seased  force  sufKcient  to  have  aeconipliKhed 
even  this  hist,  the  silly  fellow's  greed  caused  tiini  to 
Itehave  wirli  su(;!»  reckless  disrcgaixl  of  the  poisoned 
shafts  of  the  natives  tltat  he  lost  three  of  his  men.  It 
seems  that  a8  swin  as  a  Hcx-k  of  goats  was  sighted, 
Khamis  forgot  his  design  tn  exphjro,  urged  his  Ma»iy»iema 
to  their  wipture,  and  retained  our  peo})le  by  him.  Our 
men  by  these  twtii-s  retui"ued  uninjured  without  having 
been  engaged  iu  this  di-sgraceful  aetinn.  Then,  as 
Kliumis  was  returning  to  our  village,  mourning  the  loss 
of  three  of  his  most  active  comrades,  he  suddenly  met 
Boryo,  the  Chief  of  East  Ibwiri,  and  without  a  word 
made  him  a  prisoner.  Before  reporting  to  me,  Khamis, 
on  arrival,  ordered  his  men  to  strangle  the  chief  in 
revenge  for  the  tleatli  <if  his  men.  Happening  ti>  licar 
of  it,  I  sent  a  guiird  tt)  take  him  bv  force  out  of  KLauiis' 
hands,  and  placed  him  in  a  Imt  out  of  hann's  way,  and 
bade  Boiyo  rest  <[uiet  until  Khamis  had  departed. 

We  luxuriated  during  our  days  of  rest.  There  hud 
been  discovereil  such  an  abumlance  of  food  that  we 
might  safely  have  i-ested  six  months  without  fear  of 
stamng.  We  enjoyefl  ripe  plantains  ma<le  into  puthlings 
with  goats"  milk ;  fritters,  |>atties  and  bread,  sweet 
potatoes,  manioc,  yams,  herbs,  fowls  and  goat  meat 
without  stint.  On  the  eveniu";  of  this  dav  the  inenu 
for  dinner  was — 
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Kid  soup. 

Knast  l«jr  of  kit],  am]  Uilcetl  bv-e«t  i>otatoe8. 

Boiled  Rweet  manioc. 

Fried  bunanaa. 

Sweet  cake  of  ripe  plaataizL 

Flaiitaia  fritters. 

Goats*  mlllc 
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Alreiuly  I  noted  ii  cliaiigo  in  tlie  apjiearaure  of  our- 
selves iLiuI  fdllowers.  There  was  certjiinly  more  noise, 
and  once  itr  twire  I  liejird  (in  nttenipt  at  singing,  hut  aa 
there  was  a  well  reeogniscd  Haw  in  the  voice,  it  waa 
postponed  to  another  ilay. 

At  y  J'.M,  of  the  IGth  Mr.  Jephson  appeared,  having 
performed  his  mission  of  relief  most  hrilliantly.  As 
M'ill  be  seen  l>y  Mr.  .lephson'n  letter  dencriptive  of 
hi.s  success,  lie  had  heeu  able  to  proceed  to  rlie  relief  of 
t'aptaiu  Nelson,  and  to  return  with  him  to  Ipoto  within 
seven  days,  after  a  journey  uf  about  a  liunth-ed  miles. 
Judging  from  I'apljiin  Nelson'ts  letter,  he  seemed  to  have 
been  tlelivered  out  of  his  terrilile  position  t^)  fall  into  a 
similar  des]»erate  strait  in  the  midst  of  the  plenty  of  Ipoto. 

The  next  day  Khami.s  and  hi.s  Jlanyuema  returned 
homeward  without  tiikiug  Icnve.  I  ile.spat<'hed  a  letter 
to  the  otHi-ers  at  I]>oto.  sent  Kluiniis'  ivory  and  a  present 
of  cloth  with  it  to  ludekaru,  whence  the  Mauyuema 
might  Ite  able  to  obtain  a-ssistance  from  their  own  natives. 
I  was  never  so  dissatisfied  with  myself  as  when  I  was 
compelled  to  treat  these  men  thus  so  kindly,  and  to 
allow  tliem  to  depart  without  even  the  small  satisfaction 
of  expre-Hsiug  my  private  opinion  of  Manyuema  in  geueml 
aud  of  the  gang  at  Ipoto  in  partii-ular.  At  all  ]>oiutj*  1 
was  worsted;  they  compelled  a  generous  treatment  from 
me,  and  final  ly  trapped  nie  into  the  obligation  of  being 
the  carrier  of  tlieir  stolen  ivory. 

Yet  I  felt  grateful  u>  them  somewhat  that  they  had 
not  take]!  greater  advantage  tif  my  position.  AVith 
C^aptJiin  Nelson  and  l_)r.  Parke  and  altout  thiity  men  in 
their  [lower,  they  might  have  compelled  a  tliousand  con- 
t*e».sit)ns  from  me.  which  liappily  they  did  not.  I  hoi>eil 
that  after  a  season  of  forbearance  divine  justice  would 
see  tit  to  place  me  in  more  indcjicndent  circumstances. 
When  the  Doctor  and  Nelson  and  their  sick  men  were 
reeo\'ereil  and  in  my  camp,  and  the  110  loads  and  boat 
left  at  Ipoto  been  conveyed  away,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
would  1  be  able  to  cast  up  accounts,  and  demand  u  per- 
emptory and  final  settlement.  The  charges  were  writteu 
plainly  and  fairly,  as  a  memorandum. 
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UeBsrs.  KiLONOA  Lonoa  aihl  Co.,  Ipoto. 

7*0  Mr.  Slatiley,  ojieeiii  and  men  of  the  K.  H.  II.  Expedition, 

Sovtmher  Uth,  lfc«7. 

To  liftving  caii-ed  tlie  slarvuiiun  l<>  d«itli  itotwoiJn  Ihe 
Leiulu  Kiver  and  Ii-wiri  of  67  men:  Ux'auHC  we  Iiod 
croA8cd  tliat  rivor  with  271  men— aod  in  cninp  with 
those  due  here  sliortly  there  were  only  175,  and  28 
iitclu»ive  of  Captain  Nelson  and  I>r.  Parke — theretbrc 
luss  uf  nieiL    ........ 

To  27  mnn  nt  Ipoto  too  feublu  to  travel,  maay  of  whom 
will  not  rfojver. 

To  «f(e«rinR  to  dojith  Miiftj;  Moxinga      .... 

To  l]o|;^'ng  om'  ninn  to  di^nth  ..... 

To  Ao^^ing  Ami,  a  Zanzihori,  20u  loshos. 

To  attempiing  to  stiurve  Cwpliuu  Nt-lsou  and  Dr.  Parke. 

To  intftigatintr  rul»bt'ry  of  iwij  Ik'Xiw  uf  animuuitiou. 

To  rtfcivinu  thirty  stolen  Itciuinf-'lon  ritlus. 

To  various  opprt-)iwit>iiH  <»f  ZarixihariH. 

To  fomptrlliiig  8m-Iir>ko  to  work  an  thciir  slave 

To  various  insults  in  Cnj>tain  Nelson  and  Dr.  Parke. 

To  lifvahtatinj;  -i-l.tilJO  84|xmre  aiitus  uf  territory. 

Tn  iiiiI('Ji(.Ty  Dl'M^vtrnl  tlMHiHandw  cifimtivtys. 

To  I'nsliiviiig  Kfivoral  hnnrircil-t  nf  woTiM;n  and  fhilt^nm. 

To  theft  of  •-'00  ttiska  of  ivury  Injlweeu  May,  iBbT.  and 
Octot^r.  1887. 

To  many  mnrdont,  raids,  crinieB,  devastations  past,  present 
ftud  prospective^ 


To  deaths  of  ZariziNins 
Tu  miBcbieh  iiicali-iiluble  I 
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All  Ihwiri  ami  neis;hbourinj;  (li^trit'ts  were 
The    firnt    de<-l{iratiot)    of  their 


During  tlte  afternoon  of  the  I  "tit  we  experienced 
once  again  the  evils  attending  our  conueotion  with  the 
Miinviitnia. 
in  arms  against  us. 
hostilities  took  place  when  a  man  named  Simlm  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stream  olose  to  tlie  camp  tfi  draw  water, 
and  received  an  arrow  in  the  abdomen.  Realizing  from 
our  anxious  faces  the  fatal  nature  of  the  wound,  he  cried 
out  lii.s'  rjuryani  hrothei^*  '."and  soon  after,  being  taken 
ititn  his  liiit.  loaded  a  Remington  riHe  near  him,  and 
made  a  ghastly  wreck  of  features  that  were  once  jovial, 
and  not  uncomely, 

The  reflections  of  the  Zaiizibaris  on  the  suicide  were 
curious,  and  best  expressed  by  Sali,  the  tent  Ijoy. 

"Think  of  it.  Sindm  !  a  poor  devil  (owning  nothing  in 

the  world,  without  anything  or  anybudy  dear  to  him, 

neither  name,   place,  propertv,   or  honour,  to  commit 
vol..  •.  '  a 
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suicide  I  Wore  he  a  rich  Aral*  now,  a  merchant  Hindu, 
a  captain  of  soldiers,  a  governor  of  a  tlistrict,  or  a  white 
man  who  had  suffered  misfortune,  ov  had  lieeu  the  victim 
of  dishonour  or  sliame,  yea,  I  couUl  luidei-stand  the 
spirit  of  the  suicide  ;  Ijut  this  Sinilia,  who  was  no  lietter 
than  a  slave,  an  outcast  of  L'nyunyendit",  witliout  friends 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  save  the  few  puor  things  in  his 
own  mess  in  this  camp,  to  gn  and  kill  Inniself  like  a  man 
of  wealth  !  Fau<^h  !  pitrh  him  into  the  wilderness,  and 
let  him  rot  I  A\  hat  right  has  he  to  the  hontmr  of  a 
shrimd  and  a  Imrial  V  This  was  the  .scntimmt  *\i  the 
men  who  were  uncc  his  coninides — though  not  so 
forcihly  expiH.'s>ed  jls  was  (hnie  hy  little  Sali  in  his  fierce 
imlignatiou  at  the  man's  j)rcsumption. 

Early  on  this  morning  Lieutenant  Stairs  and  thirty-six 
rifles  were  despat^-lied  to  make  a  reconnaissance  cast- 
ward  under  the  guidance  of  Boryo,  and  a  young  Afan- 
yuema  vohmteer,  as  we  had  yet  a  few  days  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  several  convalescents  wlio,  wearied  of  the 
cruelties  practised  nt  Ip<)to  on  them.  prefcrre<l  death 
on  the  roatl  to  the  horrihlc  servitude  of  the  Maiiyuema 
slaves. 

Ou  the  19th  L'ledi.  the  coxswain  of  the  Admnrf  with 
Lis  boat's  crew,  arrived,  reporting  that  there  were  Hfteeii 
convalescents  ou  the  way.  By  night  they  were  in  the 
camp. 

On  the  2I.st  the  reconnoiteriug  psirty  nndur  Lieutciiaiit 
Stairs  returned.  Boryostill  accompanying  them  ;  nothing 
new  about  the  gi-ass  land  had  Iheeu  obtained,  but  they 
reported  a  tolerably  good  path  leading  steadily  east- 
ward, which  was  as  comforting  news  as  we  could  expect. 

On  the  23rd,  the  last  day  of  our  stay  ftt  Ibwiri,  there 
was  a  mufiter  and  reorganization  : — 

No.  1  rotujiauy,  Jephson      .... 

No,  2         .,         Slaira  .... 

8oTi<IftueMti .         .         .         .         .         .    ■■     . 

Couku         ....... 

Boys 

Europeans                           .... 
UaQyucma  guide 

ire 


aiii 
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Inclusive  of  Captain  Nelson  and  Dr.  Parke  there  were 
twenty-eight  at  Ipoto  ;  we  had  left  to  recuperate  at 
UgurrowwHs  fifty-Hix.  Sunie  fiimi  Nelsnti's  Htnrvatiou 
camp  umler  Utimri,  the  h<*)ulmaii,  prnlmlily  ten,  might 
return  ;  so  that  we  reckone*!  the  number  of  the  advance 
cohimn  to  he  208  8till  living  out  of  t^S9  men  wlm  had 
departed  from  Yamliuya  Ki9  days  previously,  and  put 
down  our  loss  at  111.  We  were  gieatly  mistaken, 
however,  for  hy  this  date  miiny  of  the  si*k  at  I'garrowwa's 
Lad  died,  and  the  condition  of  the  .sick  at  Ipoto  was 
deplorable. 

Since  our  arrivnl  at  Tl'wiri  the  majority  of  our  followers 
had  gained  weight  of  IjikIv  at  the  mte  of  a  pound  per 
day.  Some  were  positively  huge  in  girth ;  their  eyes 
bad  l»ecome  lustrous,  and  their  skins  glossy  like  oiled 
bronze.  For  the  last  three  nights  tlicy  had  ventui-ed 
upon  songs ;  they  hummed  tiieir  tunes  ns  they  pounded 
their  corn  :  tliey  sang  as  they  gaze<l  at  the  moon  at 
niglit  after  their  evening  meal.  Frequently  a  hc4irty  laugh 
had  been  heard.  In  the  aftornoi>n  of  this  day  a  sparring 
niatcli  took  place  between  two  y<ning  fellows,  and  a  gCHKl 
deal  of  yevere  thumping  was  exchanged  ;  they  were 
always  **  spinning  yarns"  to  interested  listeners.  Life 
h«<l  come  Iiack  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Brooding  over 
skeletttns  and  death,  and  musing  on  distant  friends  in 
their  &r-away  island,  had  been  aWndoned  for  hopeful 
chat  over  the  future,  about  the  not  far  distant  griuss 
land  with  its  rolling  savannahs,  and  green  champaigns, 
abounding  in  fat  cattle ;  and  they  dwelt  unctuously  on 
full  udders  ;md  nunssive  humps,  and  heavy  tails  uf  sheep, 


and  granaries  thl'  millet  and  sesfime,  [ittts  of  z<jgga,  pimdje, 

le  " 
at   anchor,   ap- 


igga,  pinmbe, 
or  sfmie  other  delectable  .stimulant,  and  the  Lake  Ilaven, 


where 
peann 


the  white  mans  steiimei's  were 
distinctly  in  thi'ir  visions. 
Tlipy  all  ucjw  desired  the  march,  for  the  halt  had  been 
quite  suthcieut.  There  were  twenty  perhaj>s  to  whom 
another  fortnight's  rest  was  necessary,  but  they  all 
appeared  to  me  to  have  l)egun  recovery,  and,  provided 
footl  was  abundant,  their  marching  without  loads  would 
not  be  hurtfuL 


Knr.  23. 
Ibwiri. 
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At  (Inwn  of  tlic  bright  and  sunny  tlay,  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  iSoudniioso  trumixHtT  blew  ibc  sitjrnal  with  suoh 
cheery  slriHiis  iliut  found  a  ready  response  from  every 
man.  The  men  shouted  their  "  Ready,  aye  re«vly, 
Ma!*torl  '*  in  a  rnnuner  that  more  reminded  me  of  former 
expeditions,  than  of  any  day  we  had  known  on  this. 
There  was  uo  need  of  the  officers  beeomiug  exaspex-ated 
at  delays  of  laggards  and  the  unwilling ;  there  was  not 
a  malinjrerer  iu  the  camp.  Every  face  was  lit  uji  with 
hopefulness.  A  prospective  abundance  of  good  clieer 
invited  them  on.  For  two  days  ahead  the  path  wiis  known 
by  those  of  the  recoiinnissiince,  and  tlie  mt^ndters  of  the 
jvirty  had,  like  Taleli  ami  .bwhua,  expatiattnl  upon  the 
immense  and  pendent  i'luHt**rs  of  plantains  f.Husing 
deliciouH  odours  (if  rijHniess,  and  upon  the  garden  plot.s  of 
potatoes,  and  waving  (ields  of  maize.  Ac.  Therefore,  fitr 
once,  we  were  relieved  from  the  anxiety  as  Uy  who  should 
take  this  load,  or  that  box :  there  wa.s  uo  senrching 
al)out  for  the  carriers,  no  expostulations  nov  threats, 
but  the  men  literally  leaped  to  the  goods  pile,  fought 
for  the  loads,  ami  laughed  with  joy  ;  and  the  officers 
face.s  wore  grateful  smiles,  and  expressed  perfect  content- 
ment with  eveuCs. 

We  fi!e<l  out  of  the  village,  a  column  of  the  happiest 
fellows  alive.  Tlie  accursed  Manyuema  were  behiml  us, 
and  in  our  fi-out  rose  iu  our  imaginatious  vivid  pictures 
of  pastoral  lands,  and  a  great  lake  on  whose  shores  we 
were  to  be  greeted  by  a  grateful  Pasha,  and  a  uo  less 
grateful  army  of  men. 

In  forty-five  minutes  we  arrived  at  B<nyo'a  village 
(the  chief  had  lieen  releaseil  the  day  before),  a  long, 
orderly  arrangement  of  a  street  33  feet  wide,  flanked 
by  four  low  bl<x;ks  of  buiUlings  400  yards  in  length. 
According  to  the  doors  we  judged  that  fifty-two  families 
had  formed  Boryo's  particular  community.  The  chiefs 
house  was  recognized  by  an  immense  slab  of  wood  four 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  long,  and  two  inches  thick ;  its 
doorway  being  cut  out  of  this  iu  a  diamond  figure. 

The  height  of  the  laoad  eaves  was  10  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  the  houses  were  10  feet  in  width.     The 
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eaves  projected  30  inches  in  front,  and  2  feet  over  the 
bark  walls.  Outside  of  the  village  extended,  over  level 
an<l  high  grouiid,  the  fieUls,  gRrdens,  and  plantations, 
hanked  all  round  hy  the  untouched  forest,  which  looked 
dark,  ominous,  and  unwelcome.  Altogether  Boryo's  vil- 
lage wjw  the  neatest  and  most  c-onifurtalile  we  had  seen 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Aruwimi.  One  hundred 
yards  fi'om  tlie  western  end  ran  a  perennial  ami  dear 
stream,  which  almuiided  with  fish  of  the  silin-us  kind. 

After  a  short  Imlt  we  resumed  the  journey,  and 
entered  the  forest.  Four  miles  heytmd  Bory</s  we 
passed  over  a  Hwanip,  which  was  very  fuvouralik'  to  fine 
gi'owths  of  the  Ruphia  palm,  and  soon  after  lunched. 
In  the  afternoon  1  undertook,  as  an  experiment,  to 
count  mv  paces  for  an  hour,  and  to  measure  a  &pice  of 
200  yards,  to  find  the  numlier  of  inches  to  a  pace,  and 
found  that  the  averaore  rate  in  a  fair  track  tlnou^jh  the 
forest  was  4800  paces  of  20  inches  long  =  3470  yui'ds 
per  hour.  At  3  o'chx-k  we  camj>ed  in  an  extensive 
pigmies'  village.  The  .site  commanded  four  several 
roads,  leading  to  villages.  There  in  no  <loul)t  it  was  a 
favourite  spot,  for  the  village  common  wiis  well  tamiwd 
and  adaptc<l  for  s[K)rt,  g<)M.-ii|.i.  and  meetings.  The  hush 
around  the  camp  was  <juitc  uiidisturhcd. 

*->n  the  *2oth,  after  8^^  miles  march,  we  reacheil 
rndcmwani.  Our  track  lod  along  the  water-parting 
hctwccu  the  Ituri  and  Ihuru  rivers.  The  village  was  of 
oval  shape,  similar  in  architecture  to  Boryo's.  A  wealth 
of  plantains  surrounded  it,  and  Indian  com,  tobacco, 
beans,  and  tomatoes  were  plentiful.  In  passing  through 
the  clearing,  over  a  fearful  confusion  of  logs,  one  of  our 
men  toppleil  over,  and  fell  and  broke  his  neck. 

From  Indemwani  we  moved  on  the  '2i\t\\  to  West 
Indenduru,  through  a  most  humid  land.  Streams  were 
crossed  at  every  mile ;  moss,  wet  and  dripping,  clothed 
stems  from  base  to  top.  Even  shrul>s  and  vines  were 
covered  with  it, 

A  pcculiaritv  of  thi-s  day's  nuifch  was  a  broad  higliway, 
cut  and  cleared  for  3  miles  through  tlie  umicrgnfwth, 
which  was  terminated  by  a  large  village  of  the  pigmies, 
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Imt  recently  vat^nled.  There  were  uinety-twn  huts, 
which  we  may  rake  to  i-epreseiit  niiiety-rwd  families,  or 
""^  there-«h(iut8.  There  was  one  liut  more  pi-etentious  thau 
the  others,  which  possihly  wius  the  cliicf  s  house.  We 
hail  seen  nowah<mt  twonty  i^ilhiges  of  the  forest  pigmies, 
Imt  as  yet  wc  hail  only  viewed  the  pretty  little  woman 
at  UgJirrowwa — the  niiiiiarnre  Jlehe. 

Lieutenant    Stairn.    lUnintr   Jii^    reconnaissance   fi*om 
Ibwiri,  hail  reacjied  We,-it  Imlenduru,  and   had  left  the 
village  standinjf ;  but  Itecause  lie  hail  occupied  it,  tlie 
natives  had  set  Hre  to  it  after  his  departure.  AVe  oh&er\ed 
also  that  the  Balcs.se  .'*eldom  ate  of  the  pnHlnce  of  a  field 
twice,  and  that  n  plantain  grove,  after  iK-aring  fniit  once, 
Is  almnd(Mied  for  another  ;  and  a  corn  plot.  aft4?r  being 
tilled,  sown,  and  harvested,  is  left  to  revert  to  wilder- 
ness.    They  appear  t«»  be  continually  planting  iMinamiB 
and  preparing  ground  for  corn,  which  accounted  for  the 
immense  clearings  we  Jiad  passed,  and  for  the  thousands 
of  trees  that  littered  the  gr«iund  in  one  great  ruiji.     For 
the  bananas  or  plantains,   they   simply  cut  down    the 
underwoiid  juhI  i>laut  tlic  young  bullts  in  a  .shallow  hole, 
^^^th  sufhcient  earth  to  keep  it  upright.     They  then  rut 
the  forest  down,  ami  let   the  trees  lie  where  thev  falL 
lu  six  months  the  Musji  bulbs  have  thriven  wonderfully 
under  shade  ami  among  root^i  and  deluis,  and  gi-owTi  to 
8  feet  in  height :  within  a  yenr  they  have  borne  fruit. 
The  Indian  corn  or  maize  requires  sunshine.      The  tivi-s 
are  cut  down  well  almve  the  buttress,  by  building  scatlblds 
10,  15,  or  even  20  feet  high.      The  logs  are  cut  up,  and 
either  split  for  slabs  or  lining  for  the  inner  and  ttuter 
walls  of  their  huts,  or  sc<xtpcd  out  f4)r  troughs  for  the 
nianufiuture  of  plantain  wine.      The  branches  are  piled 
around  the  plot  to  rot :   they  do  not  burn  tlicm.  l>ecause 
that  would  impoverish  the  soil,  anil  a-s  the  surface  is  rich 
in  humus,  it  would  burn  down  t*i  the  clay. 

Considering  what  Lrreat  labour  is  invoh-ed  in  the 
clearing  of  a  portion  of  primeval  forest,  we  were  tempted 
to  regard  the  I^ilesse  as  very  foolish  in  Ituniing  their 
villages  for  such  a  trivial  cause  n-s  one  night's  occnpatiou 
of  them  by  strangers ;   but  it  is  an   instance  of  the 
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obstinate  sullenuess  of  these  people.     Boryo'3  village,     ifts?. 
for   instaiK-o,    couUl    scnively   l>c   (  oils triu- ted   umler   n   ^'"^'-^s. 
twelvemonth.     Tlio  pMjmlation  uf  tlie  Inrgost  village  wo  "  '■^*"™* 
saw  <*ould  not  exeeed  600  souls ;  but  while  we  wtiuder 
at   their  prejiidieeH.  we  must  award  credit   to  tliem  for 
great  industry  and  unlimited  patieuee  to  ]n*(Mhne  t^wAx 
spk*n<lid  results  as  we  olMcrveu. 

Eji.-ft  Indeudm-u  was  abo  an  exceedingly  well-1'uilt 
village,  and  extremely  clean,  though  the  liouses  within 
swarmed  with  vermin.  The  street,  however,  was  too 
narrow  for  rlie  height  of  the  Inuldings,  and  ji  fire  weurrin^ 
in  tiie  night  might  nisily  have  L*<)n?*ume«l  half  the  inhabi- 
tants. Fur  the  Imts  were  liiglier  than  at  Boryo's,  and  as 
the  Iiuiltlings  were  a  few  liuTidre<l  yards  in  length,  and  had 
oidy  one  priueipal  exit  at  die  eastern  end.  the  danger  of 
a  fire  was  sueh  that  we  did  not  occupy  it  without  having 
taken  many  ]>roeauti(ius  to  avoid  a  possible  disaster  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  trap. 

Fiehl-heuns,  of  a  dark  variety,  were  gathei*ed  by  the 
bnslic!,  ami  our  men  revelled  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. 

We  were  now  in  S.  Lat.  \~  22J'  and  south  of  rlie 
waterslied.  all  streams  Mowing  towmrl.s  the  Ttnri. 

l)n  the  :*yth  we  halted  in  J'iii-st  Imlendnru.  and  sent 
tliree  separate  reconnoitring  parties  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  t lie  general  direction  of  the  naites  leading  out  of  the 
settlement.  AVe  had  tested  the  task  of  fonuing  our  own 
track  through  the  foiest  long  enough,  and  having  dis- 
covered one  which  had  been  of  such  service  to  us.  we 
were  loth  to  revert  to  the  tedious  luhuur  of  travelling 
thi-iiugh  jungles  and  undergrowth  again. 

Jejihson's  partv  proceeded  S.S.E..  and  finally  S.,  and 
at  noon  turiicd  back  to  report.  This  road  would  not  do 
for  us.  Rashid's  jiarty  took  one  leading  E.N.E.,  and 
finally  north,  tbrough  two  small  villages,  one  path  i-etuni- 
ing  southerlv.  another  g<jing  north-easterly.  Continuing 
his  exph)rations  along  tl»e  latter,  he  came  to  a  native 
c^mp.  There  was  n  slight  skirmish  :  the  natives  fled,  and 
he  obtaineil  a  prize  of  nine  fat  jroats.  only  five  of  whieh 
they  bi-ought  to  camp.    This  road  would  not  suit  us  either. 
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A  third  searcli  party  was  led  by  a  famous  scout,  who 
diwovered  one  path  heading  easterly.  We  resolved  to 
adopt  this. 

On  the  29th  we  left  Indenduru  and  journeyed  to 
Indepessu  l>y  noon,  ant!  in  the  afternoon  sheered  by  a 
northerly  path  to  the  settlement  of  the  Bahuru,  having 
acooniplislied  a  distance  of  ten  niile^  in  five  hours,  which 
was  exceedingly  fair  walking. 

On  the  next  morning,  after  a  marcli  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  aK?ng  a  tolerably  gitntl  path,  we  emerged  in  front  of  an 
extensive  deiiring  of  almut  240  acres.  The  trees  were  but 
recently  cut.  This  marked  the  advent  of  a  powerful  tribe, 
or  a  late  removal  to  new  ground  of  old  settlers  of  some 
numerical  force,  resolved  upon  securing  many  creature 
comforts,  A  captive  woman  of  the  AVaburu  led  the  way 
through  the  midtilc  of  this  wide  abattis,  the  very  sight 
of  which  was  apptvlling.  An  iiour  later  we  had  crossed 
this,  not  withijut  bruised  shins  tuid  much  trembling, 
and  the  path  then  led  up  an  eiisy  ascent  up  a  prolonged 
span  of  a  hill.  The  hollows  on  either  sitle  of  it  showed 
ppHligidUS  groves  of  plantains  and  many  gardens,  ill- 
kept,  devoted  to  herbs  and  gourds.  Within  thirty  minutes 
from  the  summit  of  the  ascent  we  had  reia-hed  an  altitude 
that  promised  to  give  us  shortly  a  more  cxtendetl  view 
than  any  we  ha*!  been  lately  accustomed  to,  and  we, 
presses!  gladly  upwanls.  and  soon  entered  a  series  of 
villages  that  followed  the  slope.  A  village  of  these  parts 
always  gave  us  a  highway  well  trodden,  from  forty  to 
sixtv  feet  wide  :  in  a  series  of  this  ty|>e  of  villages  we 
.*»liould  soon  l>e  able  to  pace  a  mile.  We  had  pa^ssed 
through  sevend  fine  separate  long  blocks  of  low  struc- 
tures, when  the  foremost  of  the  advance  guard  wtis  seen 
running  swiftly  down  to  meet  me.  He  asked  mc  to  look 
towanls  the  sunrise,  and,  turning  my  eyes  in  that 
direction,  they  were  met  by  the  gratifying  sight  of  a 
fairlv  varied  scene  of  |)asture-land  anil  forest,  of  level 
champaigns  and  gras-sy  slopes  of  valleys  and  hills, 
ro^'kv  knolls  and  softly  ronnde<l  eminem-es,  a  veritable 
**  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  that  drinketh  the  ruin  of 
heaven."     That  tlie  open  country  was  well  wateretl  was 
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indicated  by  the  many  irregular  lines  of  wfiods  which 
marked  the  ctJurKes  of  the  strenms,  ami  by  the  clumps  of 
trees,  whose  rrowns  just  n>se  above  their  sloping  bnuks. 
The  great  fore-st  in  which  we  had  beeu  so  long  buried, 
and  whose  limits  were  iu  view,  appeared  to  continue  in- 
tact and  unbroken  to  the  N.E..  but  to  the  E.  of  it  was 
an  altogether  different  region  of  gransy  meads  and  plains 
and  hills,  freely  sprinkled  with  groves,  clusters,  and  thin 
lines  nf  trees  up  to  certain  ranges  of  hills  that  bounded 
the  vision,  and  at  whose  base  I  knew  must  be  the  goal 
whither  we  had  for  months  desired  to  renfli. 
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TIKW   or  HOt'MT  rUGAR    PBOM   THS  EASTWARD, 

This,  then,  wits  the  long  proniiscd  view  nnd  tlio  long 
expe4-ted  exit  out  of  gloom  1  Thereftiro  I  ralU*d  tfie  tall 
peak  terminating  the  forested  ridge,  of  which  the  spur 
whereon  we  stood  was  a  jM»rl.  and  that  rose  two  miles  E. 
of  ua  to  a  height  of  4C00  feet  above  the  sea,  Pisgah, — 
Mount  Pisgah. — because,  after  156  days  of  twilight  in 
the  primeval  forest,  we  had  first  viewed  the  desu'ed 
paaturelands  of  Etjuatoria. 

The  men  erowtled  up  the  slope  eagerly  with  inquiring 
open-eyed  looks,  w!u<li.l>efoi'e  thev  worded  their  thoughts, 
we  ki»ew  meant  *"  la  it  true  i    Is  it  no  hoax  ?    Can  it  be 
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pnssiLle  tlijit  we  are  near  the  end  of  thit*  forest  lieli  ? " 
They  wero  cunviiiirtl  thom.solvos  in  a  few  iimnK'tit-s  after 
they  hml  tlntppeil  their  hur<k'ns,  uiul  regititlcd  the  view 
with  wonderiii*^  aud  deli*:cl»ted  surprine. 

"  Aye.  frieuds,  it  Ls  true.  By  the  iiieny  of  God  we  are 
we]]  nigh  the  end  of  uur  prison  and  dungeon  !  "  They 
]iehl  tlieu'  hands  far  out  yearningly  towards  the  superb 
land,  and  oacji  looki'd  up  to  the  Imght  Mug  heaven  in 
giareful  worship,  and  after  they  had  gazed  a.s  though 
iiiseinated,  tliey  recovered  tlieniselves  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  as  th)'y  turned  ilifir  liead.s,  h'»  \  the  sahle  forest  heaved 
away  U>  the  infinity  of  the  west,  and  ihey  shouk  their 
clenched  hanils  nt  it  with  gestures  of  defiance  and  hate. 
Feverish  from  HUthlen  cxaltariim,  ttiey  a|>oi>trophi.sed  it  for 
its  cruelty  t<j  tkeinsclvtis  and  their  kinsmen  ;  they  com- 
pared it  to  Hell,  they  accusetl  it  of  the  munler  of  one 
huudreil  of  their  fomrades,  they  called  it  the  wilderness 
of  fuuiri  and  woud-heaus  :  hut  the  ffreat  forest  which  lav 
vast  as  a  continent  before  them,  and  drowsy,  like  a  gi'eat 
lieast.  with  inonstr<»us  fur  thinly  veiled  by  vnjiorous  ex- 
lialaticjus.  answered  not  a  word,  Imt  rested  in  its  infinite 
sulleuness,  remorseless  and  implacable  as  ever. 

From  S.E.  to  S.  extended  a  range  of  mountains  lie- 
tween  (j.OOO  and  7.000  feet  above  the  sea.  Une  woman 
captive  intlicated  8.E.  as  our  future  direction  to  the  great 
water  that  "  rolled  incessantly  on  the  Hhc»re  witli  a  boom- 
ing noise,  lifting  and  driving  the  saud  before  it, "  but  as 
we  were  in  S.  Lat.  1°.  '12\  on  the  same  parallel  as  Kavalli, 
our  objective  j>ointj  I  preferred  aiming  east,  straiglit  to- 
wards it. 

Old  Boryo.  chief  of  Ibwiri,  had  drawn  with  liis  harnl  a 
semicircle  from  S.E.  to  X.W.  as  the  coui-se  of  the  Ituri 
Kiver,  and  said  that  the  river  rose  from  a  plain  at  the  loot 
of  a  great  hill,  or  a  range  of  hills.  To  the  S.E,  of  Pisgah 
we  couhl  see  no  plain,  but  a  deep  woo<led  valley,  iind  unless 
our  K\yiiA  deceived  us,  the  forest  seemed  to  ascend  up  the 
slopes  of  the  range  as  far  *is  its  sunmiits.  Five  montha 
of  travel  in  one  continuous  forest  was  surely  experience 
enough  ;  a  ehange  would  therefore  be  agreeable,  even  if 
we  varied  but  our  hardships.     This  wad  another  reason 


why  I  propaHed  to  decline  nil  advice  uiwn  the  proper 
pat!)  leading  to  the  "orent  watei'." 

In  the  village  of  tiie  Jiakwmu,  in  which  we  now  pre- 
pared to  encamp,  we  found  slecvelefts  vesteof  thick  Ijuftldo 
hide,  wtiicli  our  men  secured,  as  fitting;  armour  a;i;ain»t 
till*  HiTow.s  of  the  trihes  of  the  grass  land. 

thi  the  1st  of  Deceml>er  we  retraced  our  steps  do\Mi 
the  spur,  and  tlien  struck  alonj,'  a  track  runnin<j  easterly. 
In  n  .sin 111  time  we  ascended  another  .spur  leading  up  to 
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H  terrare  helow  Pisgah  peak,  where  we  olitaiiied  the 
l)it;hest  reading  (if  the  aneroid  that  we  had  yet  rearhed. 
We  then  fnlhuved  a  psith  leadini;  from  the  terrace  down 
another  spur  to  the  average  level.  A  nundicr  of  well- 
i-lefined  and  tro*lden  i'oadr>  were  crossed,  but  our  |>atli 
seemed  to  increase  in  iinjKntance  until,  at  11.15  A.M.,we 
entered  the  large  village  of  lyugu,  which,  of  course,  was 
i.|uite  deserted,  so  quickly  do  the  natives  of  tl»c  forest 
seem  to  l>e  apprised  of  new  arrivals.  The  street  of  this 
village  was  forty  feet  wide. 


Balcn-ani. 


tween  Pisgah  hase  ami  tyu^;jM.  whiih  was  a  <n*eat  change 
from  that  exuesHive  huniiiHty  I'l-U  ami  seen  l)et\veen 
Imlenduru  and  Il>wiri.  The  fallen  forest  leaves  had  a 
elightly  frispy  look  ahout  them  and  crat-kled  undor  our 
feet,  and  the  track,  though  still  in  priuieval  shade,  had 
somewliat  of  the  dusty  appearance  of  a  village  atreet 


A.  TILLAOB  AT  THE   Fit.-vL   or 
rUOAH. 


After  the  noon 
t\V'o  hours'  marcli 
rtOMsifttinc;    r»f    tlireo 


halt  wc  made  a 
to  a  small  village 
conical  huts,  near 
which  we  cani]ii'd.  Tlionjr||  we  Lad  travelled  over  ten 
miles  we  mitrht  have  !>een  hundreds  of  milen  yet  from 
the  open  country  for  all  we  could  gather  from  our 
surroundinfjs,  For  they  were,  as  usual,  of  tall  dense 
Woods,  of  true  tropic  dmracter,  dark,  somlufms  and 
high,  bi-tuiid  i>ne  tu  the  other  with  creepers  and  vines, 
and   a   thick   unLlorgnrnth    throve   under  the   shades. 


WE  RKACn  THE  PASTCBE-LAA'D. 


We,  however,  picked  up  a  strange  arrow  id  one  of 
the  lmt-8,  wliith  differe*!  greatly  from  any  we  had 
as  yet  seen.  It  was  twentv-eigbt  inches  in  length, 
and  it.**  point  was  wpoar-slmped,  and  three  inches 
long.  Its  shaft  was  a  light  reed  cane,  heautitnlly  and 
finely  notched  for  decoratioi»,  a  thin  triangidar-shaped 
piece  of  kid  leather  directed 
the  arrow,  instead  of  a  leaf 
or  a  piece  of  black  cloth  as 
hitherto.  A  quiver  full  of 
forest-trihe  arrows  wan  also 
fiHind.  jiml  they  were  twenty 
inrho^  hnig,  and  eadi  arrow- 
head differed  from  tiie  other, 
though  enrh  was  murderously 
.shur[»  and  li)irlK*<]. 

{)n  the  2nd  4jf  Deceinlicr, 
soon  lifter  leaving  tlie  cnni]), 
wi'  lost  tlu'.  nativi'  road,  ainl 
had  to  pick  our  way  amongst 
a  pcrj>le.\ing  numhcr  of  huflalo 
and  L'h-jihant  trarks.  A  stupid 
fellow,  who  had  been  out 
wandering,  liad  informod  us 
that  ho  had  reaclicd  rhc  jilniu 
the  night  before,  and  that  he 
could  easily  guide  us  to  it. 
Trusting  in  him,  we  soon  lost 
all  signs  of  a  track,  and  liegan 
a  crooked  and  erratic  course 
thn>ugh  the  wot>ds.  as  in  tinie-s 

nt  After  nearly  three 
irs'  travelling  N.  by  E.  we 
Jl^tunlll]cd  upon  a  village,  whose  conical  roofe  were 
thatched  with  grass.  Thi.s  was  a  gi'and  dijJicovery,  and 
was  hailed  with  (heel's.  One  fellow  literally  rushed  to 
the  gnuss  aii<l  kissed  it  lovingly.  Already  there  were 
two  cliaracteristics  of  pasture-land  before  us,  the  cone 
hut  ami  the  gra-w,  thatch.  Wc  halted  for  a  ncH»n  re-st, 
antl  a  few  young  men  look  advantage  of  it  to  explore. 
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ami  Ixjfore  the  halting-time  was  expired  bi-ought  to  ua 
a  bunch  uf  gi*een  grass,  whii-h  was  hailed  witli  devout 
raptures,  as  N<jah  an*i  his  family  may  have  hailed  the 
kindly  dove  with  the  olive  hranch.  However,  they 
relented  tliat  the  way  they  had  followed  led  U>  a  swaiup, 
and  swaiup-s  Iwiiin^  a  horror  to  a  laden  earavaii.  itur 
aftenmon  iiiaifh  was  made  in  a  S.8.E.  direetion,  which 
in  ninety  minutes  hrnught  uh  Uy  Indesura,  another 
village,  or  rather  a  distriet,  eonsisting  of  several  small 
settlements  of  tone  huts  thatched  with  grass.  Here 
we  haht'*]. 

Having  (jfi-asion  to  repair  a  roof  a  man  mounted  to 
the  top  of  a  house,  and  locking  round  languidly  was 
presently  seen  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  eyes  and  gaze 
earnestly.  He  then  roared  out  loud  enougii  for  the 
entire  village  t»t  hear,  "  I  »ee  the  giasshmd.  Uh,  but 
we  are  close  to  it !  " 

"  Nay,"  said  one  in  reply,  nnH-king]y,  ''don't  you  also 
see  the  lake,  and  the  steamer,  and  that  Pasha  wliom  we 
seek  ? " 

Most  of  us  were,  however,  stirred  by  the  news,  and 
tlirec  men  elinjbed  up  to  the  roois  with  the  activity 
of  wild  cat«.  others  i-lind'cd  to  the  tops  of  trees,  while  a 
diinn;^  young  fellow  climl)ed  one  whieli  would  luivc 
tasked  a  monkey  almost,  and  a  chorus  of  exchuuatiou.s 
i-ose,  **  Aye,  vei*ily,  it  is  the  truth  of  GwX,  the  open  land 
is  close  to  us,  and  we  knew  it  not !  Wliy,  it  is  mei'ely 
an  arrow's  Higlit  distant !  Ah,  when  we  reach  it,  farewell 
to  darkness  and  lilindness." 

As  a  man  went  to  draw  water  from  the  stream  close 
by^  an  ancient  L-ione  stepjieil  out  of  tlie  bush,  and  the 
man  dropped  his  water-pot  and  seized  her.  She  being 
vigorous  and  ubsliiiate,  like  nu)st  of  her  sex  just 
i)re\ious  to  dotage,  made  a  vigcmms  defence  for  her 
liVjerty.  A  Countess  of  Sidisbury  c(juhl  not  have  l>een 
moi'e  resolute,  but  the  man  posses.sed  superior  strength 
and  craft  and  Innilcil  her  into  cjinip.  By  iHnt  of  smiles 
and  coaxing  and  (tbsc(|uiously  filling  ji  long  pipe  for  her, 
we  learned  that  we  were  in  Indcsura,  that  the  people 
were  called  Wanya-Sura,  that  the  %'illager8  quenched 
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their  thirst  with  the  waters  of  the  Ituri.  "  The  Ituri  ?"  i887. 
"  Ay,  the  Ituri :  this  stream  close  hy  ;  "  that  many  days  ^'''  "*■ 
eswt  of  us  was  a  gieat  broad  river,  ever  so  much  °  ^^ 
broader  than  the  Ituri,  with  canoes  as  wide  as  a  house 
(ten  feet)  wliirh  wuuKl  carry  six  people  (sic)  ;  that  a 
few  days  nortli  there  was  a  mighty  tribe  called  the 
BanzRiiza,  and  east  of  them  another  people  called  the 
Biikandi,  and  lH)th  of  tliese  tribes  p<wses.sed  mimerDUS 
herds  of  cattle,  autl  were  very  valitrous  and  warlike,  and 
who  were  rich  in  cattle,  cowries,  and  brass  wire. 

<,)ur  ancient  captive,  who  wns  somewhat  peculiar  for 
her  taste  in  personal  decoration  by  having  a  wooden 
disk  of  the  size  of  an  ulster  button  intruded  into  the 
centre  of  her  upper  lip.  was  now  seized  with  another  fit 
of  obstinacy  and  scowled  malijiniantly  at  all  of  us  except 
at  a  bashful  sniooth-fnccd  youth  upon  whom  she 
apparently  doted,  but  the  foolish  yoiith  ascribe*!  the 
ugliness  of  aged n ess  to  witchcraft,  and  tied  IVrtni  lien 

Inde-sura — and,  as  we  discovered  later»  all  the  vilhifi^ea 
situated  on  the  edjro  of  tiie  forest^ — was  remai-kablc  for 
the  variety  and  excellent  quality  of  its  jir()flucts.  Mostly 
all  the  liuts  contained  large  lnuskets  of  su|»erl(U-  tolmcco 
weighing  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  eiu-h,  such  »|uan- 
tities,  indeed,  thiit  every  smoker  in  the  cunip  obtained 
from  iive  to  ten  pounds.  TIjc  crone  callc<l  it  "  Tal)a  ; "  in 
Ibwiri  it  was  called  labo.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  dry- 
ing it  is  not  fragrant,  but  it  is  extremely  smokable. 
Fifty  pipefuls  a  day  of  it  would  not  produce  so  much 
effect  on  the  nerves  as  one  of  the  article  known  aa 
Cavendish.  But  here  and  there  among  the  leaves  there 
were  a  few  of  rich  brown  colour,  slightly  spotted  with 
liitre  which  produced  a  different  effect.  Two  of  our 
officers  experimented  on  a  pipeful  of  this,  which  they 
deemed  to  Ije  superior,  and  were  inconceivably  wret<-hed 
in  consequence.  When,  however,  these  leaves  are  picked 
out.  the  tobacco  is  mild  and  innocuous,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  half- pi  tit  pipe-bowls  peculiiir  to  this 
region.  In  every  distrirt  near  the  grassland  the  plant 
is  abundantly  cultivated,  for  the  purpose  of  commerce 
with  the  herdsmen  of  the  plains  in  exchange  for  meat. 
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cA8tor-oil  plant  waa  alao  extensively  cultivat 
Re^iuiriii*!:  a  supply  of  cantor-oil  as  medicine,  the  beans 
were  r<ja.sted,  ami  thetl  pounded  in  a  wuodeu  mortJir,  and 
we  expressed  a  fail-  quantity,  which  proved  very  effective. 
We  also  Inquired  a  supply  for  riflea,  and  their  mechanisms, 
ond  the  meu  prepared  u  supply  for  anointing  their 
bodies — an  operation  which  made  them  appear  fiesh, 
clean,  and  vigorous. 

Having  discovered  that  four  of  our  Rcout«  were 
strangely  a]>seut,  I  despatched  Raahid  bin  Omar  and 
twenty  men  in  Bearch  of  them.  Tliey  were  discovered 
and  brought  to  us  next  morning,  and  to  my  Burprisc  the 


nra. 


four  absentees,  led  by  the  incorrigible  Juma  Wuziri,  were 
diiving  a  flock  of  twenty  fine  goats,  w]iich  the  cluef 
scout  had  captured  by  a  ru.sc.  [  had  often  been  tempted 
to  sacrifice  Juma  for  the  Iwnefit  of  othei-s.  but  the  I'ogue 
always  appeared  with  such  an  inofi'ensive,  and  crave- 
your-hunibh?-|jardun  kind  of  face,  wliicli  could  not  be 
resislLnl.  lit*  wa.sof  a  handsome  Aln'ssiniau  type,  but  the 
IiyptK-risy  on  Ids  features  marred  their  natural  beauty. 
A  Mhnnia,  Masui,  Mtatuni,  or  UaUn  must  have  meat, 
even  more  so  tlmn  the  Kuglishman.  It  is  an  article  of 
faith  with  liim,  that  life  ia  not  worth  living  Anthout  an 
occa.sional  tjistc  of  beef  I  therefore  warned  Juma  again, 
and  consoled  myaelf  with  the  retiection,  that  lus  career 


as  a  scout  could  oiUy  be  for  a  brief  time,  and  that  he 
would  surely  meet  untives  of  craft  and  courage  equal  to 
hid  own  bome  day. 

We  had  made  an  ineffectual  start  on  this  day,  had 
actually  left  the  village  a  few  hundred  yaixls  when  we 
were  stopped  by  the  depth  of  a  river  forty  yards  wide 
and  with  a  current  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 
The  old  crone  (tailed  this  the  Ituri.  ■  Marvclliiijj;  that 
between  Ipoto  and  Ibwiri  a  river  400  yanls  wide  cuuld 
be  luirrowetl  to  such  a  narrow  Htream,  we  htid  returned 
to  lD<le-sura  for  a  day's  lialt,  and  1  had  immediately  after 
sent  Lieutenant  Stairs  and  ilr.  Jephson  with  sutticient 
escort  back  along  yesterday's  j>ath  to  find  a  ford  across 
the  Ituri. 

At  4  P.M.  both  officers  returned  to  report  a  sncceaHful 
discovery  of  a  ford  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  the 
stream,  and  that  they  had  sot  foot  upon  the  gi*a**Iand, 
in  proof  of  which  they  held  a  bunch  of  tine  young 
succulent  grass.  Meantime,  L'ledi  and  his  party  hail 
also  found  another  ford  wair^t  deep,  still  nearer 
Inde'-suru. 

Ou  tlie  evening  of  this  day  a  happier  comnuinity  ttf 
men  did  not  exist  ou  the  ftice  of  the  round  earth  than 
those  who  rejoice<l  in  the  camp  of  Inde-sura,  Uu  the 
morx'ow  they  were  to  bid  farewell  to  the  forest.  The 
green  grassy  region  of  which  we  liad  dreamed  in  our 
dark  hours,  when  slumbering  heavily  from  exhaustion  of 
body  and  prostration  from  hunger  during  the  days  of 
starvation,  was  close  at  hand.  Their  pots  contained 
generous  supplies  of  juicy  meat;  in  the  messes 
were  roast  au<l  boiled  fowls,  corn  mush,  plantain  flour 
porridge,  and  ripe  Iiananas.  No  wonder  they  were  now 
exuberantly  happv,  and  all  except  ten  or  twelve  men 
were,  in  liner,c!o]idition  tli:.ii  when  they  had  embarked  so 
hopefully  for  the  journey  in  the  port  of  Zanzibar. 

Ou  the  4th  of  December  we  filed  out  of  (iide-suraand 
proceeded  to  the  ford.  It  wjus  waist  deep,  and  at  this 
place  fifty  yartb  wide.  Two  of  the  anei'oids  indicated 
an  altitude  of  3050  feet  above  the  ocean — 18o0  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  river  at  the  landing-place  of 
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Yainhuya,    iiiul  2000  feet   liighei*  tliaii  tJie   CVmgt)   at 
Stanley  Vno]. 

From  tlic  Ituri  we  *'n!c.rt'<I  a  narrnw  belt  of  tall  timber 
on  its  left  bank,  aiul,  after  waiting  for  the  eolumn  to  eross. 
niarehoiJ  on.  }pA  by  Mr.  Mounteney  .Icphson  alouga  broad 
elephant  track  for  abmic  600  yards,  and  theu,  to  our 
uiiilis^uised  joy,  emerged  upon  a  roiling  plain,  green  a« 
an  Kn^lish  lawn,  into  broadest,  swcet-est  ilaylight,  and 
warm  anU  gltjrious  sunshine,  to  inhale  the  pure  air 
with  an  Mnrontitillable  raptnre.  rhulging  of  the  fepjings 
of  otbeix  by  my  own,  we  felt  iw  if  we  had  thrown  all  ape 
and  a  .-w-oro  of  yeai-n  away,  hh  we  ste[)ped  with  invigorated 
lind>H  upon  the  soft  sward  of  young  grass.  We  stnKle 
forwunl  at  a  pace  most  unusual,  and  finally,  unable  to 
suppres.s  our  emotions,  the  whole  t-aravan  broke  into  a 
run.  Every  man's  heart  seemed  enlarged  and  liftc<l  uj) 
with  boyish  gladness.  The  blue  heaven  above  us  never 
seemed  so  spacious,  litfly,  pure,  and  serene  as  at  tliis 
moment.  We  gazed  at  the  sun  itself  undaunted  liy  its 
glowing  brightness.  The  young  grass,  onlv  a  montii 
ainee  the  Iturning  of  the  i^>ld,  was  caressed  l*v  a  bland, 
soft  breeze,  and  turned  itself  about  as  if  to  show  ua  it.s 
lovelv  shades  of  tender  greon.  Birds,  .so  long  estranged 
from  us.  saileil  and  soared  through  the  lucent  atmosphere  ; 
antelopes  and  elands  stood  on  n  grassy  eminence  gazing 
und  wfindeiing.  and  then  b(tunded  upward  and  hrtlr*:^! 
snorting  their  surprise,  to  which  our  own  wius  eijual  ; 
bufi'aioes  lifted  their  heads  in  annizement  at  the  intruders 
on  their  silent  domain,  heaved  their  bulky  forms,  and 
trooper!  away  to  a  safer  distance.  A  hundred  s(|nare 
miles  of  glorious  country  o[H.'ned  toour  view — apparently 
deserted — for  we  hml  not  as  yet  been  able  to  sejuxh  out 
the  fine  details  ()f  it.  Leagues  upon  leagues  of  bright 
green  pasture  haul  umiulatcd  in  gentle  waves,  intersected 
by  narrow  winding  lines  (jf  umbrageous  trees  that  filled 
the  hollows,  scores  of  gentle  hills  studded  with  dark 
clumps  of  thicket,  graced  here  am!  there  by  a  stately 
tree,  lorded  it  over  level  breadths  of  pasture  and  softly 
sloping  r.hampaigns  ;  an<l  far  away  to  the  east  rose  some 
£iov\Tjiiig  ranges  of  mountains  beyond  which  we  were 


certain  slept  iti  its  deep  gulf  the  blue  Albert  Until 
breatiilessnuHS  forced  a  halt,  tliK  <*arnvaii  liad  sjied  on  the 
double-i[uic'k — ior  this  wils  also  a  plciasuro  that  liad  Ijeeu 
long  defeiTed. 

Then  we  halted  ou  the  rrest  of  a  rommamling  hill  to 
drink  the  beautv  of  a  scene  t^)  which  we  knew  no 
rival,  whi<?h  had  been  the  subject  of  our  thoughts  and 
dreams  for  months,  and  now  we  were  made  ''  glad  ac- 
cording to  the  days  wherein  we  had  been  atHietcd  and 
the  period  wher-ein  we  had  seen  eviV  Every  face  gloated 
over  the  bejiuty  of  the  landstrape  and  retlected  tlie  secret 
pleasure  of  the  heart.  The  men  were  radiant  with  the 
fulfilment  of  dear  desire?.  Distrust  and  siilleniiess  were 
now  utterly  banished.  We  were  like  men  out  of  durunce 
and  the  dungeon  free  and  unfettered,  having  excliaiige*.! 
foulness  «ud  tlamp  for  sweetness  and  purity,  darkness 
and  gloom  for  ilivine  light  and  wholesome  air.  Our 
eyes  followed  the  obscure  track,  roved  over  the  pasture 
hillocks,  great  and  small,  every  l)osky  islet  and  swarded 
level  around  it,  along  the  irregularities  of  tlie  forest  liue 
that  rose  darkly  funereal  behind  us,  a<lvaneing  here, 
recreding  there,  yonder  assuming  a  bay-like  canoe,  here 
a -cape-like  point.  The  mind  grasped  the  minutest 
pemliaritv  around  as  <jui<:k  as  vision,  to  cling  to  it  for 
many,  many  years.  A  score  of  years  hence,  if  we  live  so 
long,  let  but  allu.sion  lie  made  to  this  happy  hour  when 
every  soul  tremb!c<i  with  jov,  an<l  piiiise  rose  .spon- 
tnneously  on  every  lip.  and  we  shall  he  able  to  map  the 
whole  with  pre<'isiini  iiimI  hdelity. 

After  examining  the  contour  of  the  new  region  before 
us  with  the  pructical  view  of  Inying  a  course  free  fntra 
river  or  swamp,  I  led  the  Expedition  N.N.E.  to  a  rocky 
knoll  which  was  about  four  miles  frr)m  us,  in  order  to 
.strike  the  southern  base  of  a  certain  hilly  range  that 
ran  E.  by  S.  from  the  knolL  I  ima,gincd  we  should 
then  be  able  to  travel  over  upland,  trending  ea.**tcrly, 
without  much  inconvenience. 

We  i-eaclied  the  base  of  the  rock-heap  that  stood  about 
300  feet  above  the  valley  to  (jur  riglit,  then  perceiving 
that  the  obscure  game   track  we  had  followed  had  dc- 
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i»97.  veloped  into  a  native  highway  running  N.E.,  we  struck 
'^  **  across  tlie  crassv  upland  to  retain  our  hold  up<>n  the 
crown  we  iiad  game<l,  the  short  young  grasft  enabling  ua 
to  do  so  without  fatigue.  But  near  noon  the  tall  unhurnt 
grass  of  last  season  internipted  our  too-eiisy  advance 
with  it,s  tangle  of  rt>}vuHt  st^ilks  of  close  growth  ;  Iiut  we 
bore  on  until  12.30,  and  after  an  hour  of  serious  exercise 
halted  by  the  side  of  u  crystal  stream  for  refreshments. 

In  the  afteni(K)n  we  lireasto*!  the  op|K>sing  grassy 
elope,  and.  after  an  hour  and  a  half  fif  rapid  paring.selected 
a  camp  near  the  junction  of  two  streams,  which  flowed 
south-easterly.  Kelieved  from  their  Imrden.s,  a  few  tireless 
fellows  set  out  to  forage  hi  some  villages  we  had  ohsened 
far  below  our  line  of  march  in  the  valley.  The  sudden- 
ness of  their  descent  among  the  natives  provided  them 
T^ith  a  rich  store  of  fowls,  sugar-cane,  and  ripe  branches 
of  bananas.  They  brought  us  specimens  of  the  weapons 
of  this  new  land  :  several  long  bows  and  lengthy  arrows  ; 
shields  of  a  heavy  rectangular  form,  formed  of  a  double 
row  of  tough  rods  crossed,  and  tightly  bound  together 
with  tihre  and  smeared  with  some  gummy  substance. 
They  presented  very  neat  workmausliij»,  and  were  alto- 
gether impenetrable  to  arrows  or  spears.  Besides  shields 
the  uati\\\s  wore  vestw  of  bufl'alu  hide,  which  appeared  to 
be  quite  impervious  to  pistol  shot«. 

Our  course  as  far  as  the  rocky  knoll  already  described 
was  nearly  pandle!  with  the  edge  of  the  forest,  our  path 
varying  in  distance  from  it  from  a  half  mile  to  a  inile 
aud  a  lialf.  As  a  sea  or  a  lake  indents  its  shore,  so 
appeared  the  view  of  the  line  of  forest. 

The  treud  of  the  Itiuri  that  we  had  crossed,  which  we 
must  call  West  Ituri,  was  E.S.R.  I  shouM  have  esti- 
mated the  source  of  the  river  to  have  been  distant  from 
the  crossing  about  25  geogiaphical  miles  N.N.W. 

On  the  next  diiy  we  advanced  up  a  long  slope  of  short 
grass  land,  and  on  the  crest  halted  to  arrange  the 
column  with  more  order,  lest  we  might  be  suddenly 
confronted  by  an  overwhelming  force,  for  wo  were  its 
yet  ignorant  of  the  land,  its  petiple.  and  the  habits  of 
those   among    whom    we    had    dropped    so    suildeuly. 


Mttrc-liing  forward  we  choHe  a  slight  track  that  followed     1687. 

tlu^  rri'tst  leadiii";  E.  I)y  S.,  but  .soon  all  traren  of  it  were     '*^*- 

ITT  r^  J  111  Gnn  Lu)<l 

o.st.      llowover,  we  were  on  ii  cummamiiii^  upland,  and 

ashore  of  miles  were  visible  to  uh  m  any  direction  out 
of  \vhi<'h  wo  ini«^'ht  selwt  any  ronrse.  A  villu<^0  was  in 
view  N.E.  of  us,  and  to  it  we  dire(!t<Ml  our  st«|)s,  tliat 
we  might  avail  ourselves  of  a  |)ath,  for  the  ela^ely- 
pa  -ked  atrea^resof  reedy  cane  and  fifteeii-feet-high  ^a.ss, 
fhat  we  .stuiubled  upon  oxu.sionally,  were  as  bad  as  the 
undcr^owth  of  the  jungle.  The  very  tallest  and 
rankest  grass  impeded  us.  and  prevented  rapid  advance. 
We  crossed  jungly  gullie«,  on  whose  mudily  ground  were 
imprcs?ied  the  ifeefc  of  lions  and  leopards,  and  finally 
entered  a  tract  ot  acacia  thorn,  whidi  was  a  sore  an- 
noyance, and  out  of  this  last  we  emerged  into  the 
millet  fields  of  Mbiri.  In  a  few  seconds  the  natives 
were  warned  of  our  nppn»ach,and  )\\'i\  instinctively,  and, 
Parthiari-like,  shot  tliuir  long  arrows.  The  scouts  dashed 
across  every  obstacle,  and  seized  «  young  woman  and  a 
lad  of  twelve,  who  were  the  means  of  in.structing  our 
poor  ignorance.  No  long  convei-sation  could  be  main- 
tained with  them,  owing  to  our  verj^  imperfect  knowledge 
of  any  dialect  spoken  near  this  region,  but  a  few  names 
of  nouns  assisted  bv  iiestures  brought  out  the  fact  that 
we  were  in  the  district  of  Mltiri,  that  the  main  road 
easterly  would  take  us  to  the  Bahusesse  country,  that 
beyond  them  lay  the  Almnguraa,  all  of  which  naturally 
we  heard  with  supreme  indifference,  What  did  such 
names  convey  to  dull  senses  and.  blank  minds  ?  Tliey 
had  never  heanl  of  Shakespeare,  .Milton,  or  even  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen 

"  Had  any  of  them  heaix.!  of  Muta,  or  Luta  Nzigc?  " 

A  sliake.  <jf  the  head. 

"Of  Unyoro?" 

"  Unyoro  ?  Yes.  Unyoro  lies  a  great  way  ofif," 
pointing  east. 

"  iH  a  great  water  near  Unyoro  ?  " 

"  The  Ituri,  you  mean  ?  '* 

"  No,  wider ;  ever  so  much  wider  than  the  Iluri — aa 
wide  aa  all  this  plain." 
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But  iusteatl  of  confining  themselves  to  mcmosyllables, 
which  we  might  easily  have  understood,  the  wretched 
woman  ami  hoy,  anxious  to  convey  too  much  informa- 
tion, smothered  comprehension  by  voluble  talk  in  their 
dialect,  and  so  perplexed  u.s  that  we  had  rcroursc  to 
silcnf'C  anti  patience.  They  would  show  us  the  way  to 
Baliusesse  at  least. 

The  mo<le  of  hut  construction  is  similar  to  that  seen 
all  over  East  and  Central  Africa.  It  is  the  most 
popular.  A  cone  roof  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  height ; 
one-third  is  devoted  tfi  the  hcij^Mu  of  the  walls.  Huts 
of  this  pattern,  S4'attcred  amon^t  the  banana  gi-oves,  are 
found  every  few  dozen  yards.  Paths  lead  from  one  to  the 
other,  nnil  are  most  bafllinf;  to  the  strani^er,  who  without 
a  Im-al  gidde  must  necessarily  go  astray.  To  every 
group  of  Ikuts  there  are  attached  outhouses  for  cooking 
sheds,  for  gossip,  to  store  fuel,  and  doing  chores  ;  also 
circular  grass-walled  and  thatched  little  sji-anaries  raised 
a  foot  or  so  aliove  the  ground  as  pi-otection  against 
vermin  and  damp. 

Our  ]3eople  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  ripe  plan- 
tains and  ripe  bananas,  fmt  of  which  the  aborigines 
manufacture  an  intoxicating  wine  called  manca.  A  few 
goats  were  also  added  to  imv  flock,  and  about  a  dozen 
fowls  were  taken.  All  else  were  left  iintotn-hed  accronling 
to  custom,  and  we  resumed  our  jounicv. 

The  (Hith  was  wt'Jl  ti'odtlen.  Trattir  and  travel  had 
tamped  it  hard  and  smooth.  It  led  S.E.  by  E.  up  and 
down  grassy  hills  and  vales.  Near  noon  we  halted  for 
refreshments,  sliaded  by  fine  woods,  and  close  by 
boomed  a  loud  cataract  of  the  Ituri,  we  were  told. 
This  was  rather  puzzling.  We  could  not  understand 
how  the  Ituri,  which  we  had  fortled  the  day  before, 
could  be  roaring  over  precipices  and  terraces  at  this 
high  altitu<le.  and  after  we  had  purposely  struck  away 
from  its  valley  to  avoid  it. 

A  march  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon, 
appai*ently  not  very  far  from  the  river,  brought  us 
to  the  populous  district  of  the  liabuscsse.  The  banana 
plantations    were    very    extensive,    reminding    me   of 


Uganda,  and  their  deep  shades  covere<l  a  niultitud( 
huta.  Fields  of  millet  and  sesame,  plota  of  sweet 
potatoes,  occupied  tlie  outskirts  of  these  phuitations, 
ami  there  was  ample  evidenoe  i*ound  about  that  the 
land  wjiH  thickly  peopled  and  iudustriously  cultivated. 

Before  oiiteniig  the  bamma  shades  we  repaired  our 
ranks,  and  marched  in  more  compact  order.  A  strong 
body  of  incu  armed  with  Winthcsters  formed  the 
advance 'guard ;  a  similar  number  of  men  armed  with 
RemiJigtons,  under  the  rommand  of  Stairs,  closed  t!ie 
rear  of  the  column.     But  however  well  cantioned  the 


men  were  agamst 


])reaking 
had   the 
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rank,  no  sooner 
advance  guanl  passetl  safely 
through  a  ilangerou.s  lo<'al- 
ity  than  the  main  l)ody  in- 
variidily  despatched  scores 
of  l(M>lers  into  huts  and 
granaries  to  hunt  up  booty 
and  fowls,  biinanas,  goats, 
sugar-cane,  and  trivial  ar- 
ticles of  no  earthly  usa 
These  plantations  hid  a 
large  number  (d'  natives, 
who  perniitte<l  the  advance 
to  pass  because  their  files 
were  unbi-oken,  and  their 
eyes  on  the  watch,  but  those 
straggling  looters  soon  gave  the  aborigines  tlie  oppor- 
tunity. Some  arrows  Hew  well  aimed  ;  one  pinned  a 
man's  arm  to  his  side,  another  glane^ing  from  a  rib 
a4lmonisbed  its  ownier  of  his  fully.  A  volley  from  riHes 
drove  the  men  away  from  tlicir  covert  without  harm 
to  any  of  them. 

At  the  ea8t*ninn>sr  settlement  we  camped.  Tiiere 
were  only  two  large  coiiical  huts  and  otiier  outhouses  in 
it.  and  around  the?e  the  huts  for  the  night  were  ar- 
ranged hastily,  jjut  up  with  baiuina  leavea  sufficient  to 
shed  rain  atid  dew. 

At  dusk  1  called  the  captives  to  me  again,  and  at- 


leat.  tempterl,  durin*^  half  an  hour,  tu  gain  a  lucid  answer  to 
^^^'  the  i|ue.sti(>n  tus  to  whether  there  was  a  gieat  VxHiy  of 
""**■  water  or  ;;reHt  river  etwt  of  u.s.  When  one  of  the  head- 
men who  were  assisting  us  demanded  to  know  which  waa 
the  hirj^est  Nyanza,  that  of  L'nyoro,  or  that  of  Uganda — 

"  Nyanza  :  "  cried  the  native  boy — "Nyanza?  Ay, 
the  Nyauza  lies  thia  way  '*  (pointing  east)  "  and  extends 
that  way"  (nortli-east)  "  a  long  distance;"  and  when 
asked  how  many  "  sleeps"  iutenened  l»etween  the  Balm- 
sesa^,  lield  up  three  fingers  on  his  dexter  hand,  and 
answered  "  three." 

It  was  iinw  dark,  and  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a 
shriek  of  pain,  and  a  sequent  yell  singularly  weii*d,  and 
with  a  not*^  <»t'  triunipli  in  it,  ami  in  the  silence  that 
followed  we  heard  the  hurtling  of  arrows  through  the 
banana  leaves  above  our  heads. 

"  Put  out  the  fires !  Keep  cool.  Where  are  the 
sentries?  Why  are  they  not  at  their  posts  ?"  were  the 
next  words  uttered. 

The  natives  had  stolen  on  us  at  the  very  hour  when 
the  camp  was  legist  watched,  for  it  was  supper-tinjc,  and 
the  guards,  except  on  unusual  occasions,  were  permitted 
to  feed  l)cfore  going  ont  on  guard  duty  for  the  night. 
We  soon  ascertained  that  one  aiTow  had  penetrated  the 
thigh  of  a  man  named  Salim  to  the  depth  of  four  inches, 
another  had  pierced  the  roast  leg  of  u  ki<l  licfore  the  fire, 
several  others  had  perforated  banana  stalks.  Salim.  aft«r 
a  little  coaxing,  bravely  drew  out  the  sliaft  until  the 
bai'lied  point  was  seen,  when,  with  a  wronfli,  I  extracted 
it  with  a  pair  of  pincei's.  Eucalyptinc  was  then  applied 
to  the  wouml,  anel  the  man  was  sent  to  his  (juarters. 

Half  an  hour  later,  all  the  guards  being  now  on  duty, 
however,  the  imiivcs  essayed  another  quarter  of  the 
camp,  but  tlie  rifie-shots  rang  out  quickly  in  reply,  aud 
there  was  a  scatu|)cr  ami  ii  rustle  heard.  In  the  distance 
we  Iienrd  two  rifles  fired,  aud  an  agonised  cry,  by  which 
we  knew  that  there  were  some  of  our  incorrigible  looters 
abroad. 

Our  force  was  weak  enough,  in  all  conscience,  not  in 
numbers,  but  in  real  strength,  for  defence  and  capacity 
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for  beflrincr  ammunition,  and  these  wanderers  were  always 
a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  me.  It  was  useless  to  reason 
and  expostulate ;  only  downright  severity  restrained  """^ 
them,  and  as  yet,  so  fresh  were  we  from  the  horrors 
of  the  forest,  that  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
apply  the  screw  of  discipline;  hut  when  I  assumed 
mildness,  their  own  lieedlessimprudenee  incurred  punish- 
ments far  more  severe  than  any  of  us  would  ever  have 
thought  nf  inflicting. 

A  heavy  rain  fell  on  us  during  the  night,  wluch 
detained  us  next  morning  until  eight  o'clock.  I  em- 
ployed the  time  in  extracting  something  intelligible 
respecting  the  eharact.er  of  the  natives  in  front,  hut  we 
were  all  so  profountlly  ignorant  of  the  language  that  we 
coidd  make  but  little  headway.  In  the  endeavour  to 
make  herself  clear,  the  woman  drew  on  the  ground  a 
sketch  of  the  course  of  the  Ituri.  This  illustrated  one  of 
the  strangest  facts  in  Afri<'an  geography  that  (  ne  could 
imagine.  The  river  was  represented  as  going  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  watershed,  Howing  steeply  upward  parallel 
with  Lake  All»ert,  and  finally  lifting  itself  over  to  be 
precipitated  into  the  Nyan;^a  I  Stupefied  by  what  she 
wdil,  1  kept  her  by  me  as  we  marched  out  of  camp  into 
the  open.  From  the  crown  of  a  hill  slie  pointed  out, 
half  a  mile  below,  the  Ituri  River  flowing  eastward.  The 
stretch  in  view  was  an  et\st  Yty  south  course. 

Now  here  was  a  deep  puzzle.  We  had  crossed  from 
the  right  bank  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ituri  two  days 
previously,  in  N.  Lat.  1°  24' ;  we  were  now  in  N.  Lat, 
l^  28'.  Yet  the  Ituri  we  saw  Mowed  K  by  S.  and 
KS.S.,  and  my  route  tn  Kavalli  was  obviously  south  of 
east. 

r  declined  to  perplex  myself  any  more  with  the 
problem,  or  in  trying  to  uuderstHud  what  the  woman 
meant,  that  the  river  we  had  ascended  for  GOO  miles 
from  the  Congo  flowed  to  the  Nyanza.  The  only 
solution  possible  was  that  there  were  two  Ituris,  one 
tlowiug  to  the  Congo,  the  other  into  the  Nile  basiii ; 
but  both  she  and  her  brother  stoutly  maintained  that 
there  wud  only  one  Itiux 
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We  coiitiuued  on  our  jnuniey,  fnllowing  a  path  which 
ilippnl  (Invvii  intn  tht'  valley.  We  ])n'«cntly  stooil  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  strcjini,  and  the  suluiion  was  at  hantl. 
It  was  the  main  Ituri  River,  flowing  south  of  west  1  We 
(ire  ali  wise  after  the  event. 

There  was  a  elum.sy,  misshapen  canoe  in  the  river, 
and  as  Saat  Tato  was  an  expert  canoeifit,  he  was 
detailed  to  ferrv  the  caravan  over  for  a  reward  of 
20  dollars.  The  river  was  125  yards  hroad,  about  seven 
feet  average  depth,  with  a  <-urrent  of  two  knota.  It 
was  a  f-ataract  of  this  stream  wliose  low  thunder  we 
ha<l  hearti  near  Mhiri. 

The  natives  of  Abtingnnia,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  wat+'hed  our  operations  from  a  hill-top  a  mile 
off,  with  an  air  of  coufitjence  wliioh  seemed  to  say, 
*'AJI  right,  friends.  AVheu  you  are  tlirough,  you  wit! 
have  to  reckon  with  us."  Kothint^  could  be  done  in 
such  an  open  land  ns  this  without  *  all  the  woild 
knowing  it."  The  Abiinguma  shook  their  speai's  bravely 
at  us  ;  the  Babusesse  occupied  every  prominent  point 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  It  apiieared  once  or 
twice  as  if  our  manhood  was  about  to  be  tested  on  an 
important  scale.  There  wa.s  the  comfort,  however,  that, 
knowing  the  natives  to  }>e  alert  and  active,  we  could 
not  be  surprised  on  a  pasture  slope  where  the  grass 
arouml  the  camp  was  Itut  three  inches  high. 

Since  we  liad  entered  Ibwiri  we  liad  fai-ed  luxuriously 
— for  Africa.  We  had  enjoyed  meat  and  nulk  daily. 
We  had  lived  on  fowls,  young  and  dried  beans,  sugar- 
cane, sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cohx-assia,  tomatoes,  brinjalls, 
melons,  plantains,  and  bananas.  On  the  people  the 
effect  was  womlcrful.  Tliey  were  men  in  every  respect 
superior  both  in  borlyand  spirit  to  the  gaunt  and  craven 
wretches  whom  the  Arab  slaves  of  Ipoto  st-ourgcd  and 
speared  without  more  than  a  mild  protest.  On  the 
whites  also  the  effect  had  been  moat  beneficial.  Though 
spare,  we  were  no  longer  meagre  and  haggard  ;  a  little 
wine  would  have  completed  the  cure. 

A  gentle  grassy  slope,  on  the  next  morning,  took  us, 
iu  the  course  of  an  hour,  to  the  crown  of  one  of  those 


long,  unilulatiuus  ho  characteristic  of  this  region.  It 
furnislied  u.s  ■nTtli  aiuithf;r  all-roiiiHl  view  j>eculiarly 
interesting  t<>  us.  Our  inlcndlwl  iliruction  was  south- 
east, as  we  were  bearing  for  a  hijrli  eoniwii  pe^k  at 
the  end  of  a  range  of  grass-cnvert'd  niduntains.  which 
afterwards  lice^nie  known  to  us  as  Mazaniljoni's  Peak. 
We  dipped  do-wn  into  delightful  vales,  watered  l>y  cool 
and  flear  brooks.  Close  to  these  were  small  rlustei"s  of 
native  homesteads,  with  their  tields  of  unripe  surghum, 
sweet  potat<i,  and  sugar-cane  patches,  &c.  But  the 
homesteads  were  all  ahandone<l,  and  their  ownei-s  were 
o}>serving  us  from  the  sky-line  of  every  superior  hit). 
Finally  we  piisscd  an  empty  cAttle  zeriha,  the  sight  of 
which  was  hmilly  cheered,  and  cries  of  '*  Ay,  the  master 
is  right,  and  every  word  comes  to  pass.  First  will  come 
the  grass-laud,  thei»  the  cattle  with  brave  men  to  defend 
them,  then  hills,  then  the  Nyanza.  and  lastly  the  while 
niun.  The  grassdaud  we  have  seen,  here  is  the  cattle 
yard,  yonder  are  the  mountains,  the  brave  men  and  the 
Nyanza  and  the  white  man  we  shall  yet  see,  please 
Goil." 

We  bore  on  our  way  to  a  valley  through  which 
another  river  rushed  and  roare<l.  On  our  left  was  a  rugged 
line  of  rocks  that  rose  in  huge  and  detachetl  ma.sses,  on 
the  top  of  which  a  dozen  men  might  be  seated  corafort- 
alily.  Connecting  these  huge  riH-.k  masses  was  a  lower 
line  of  rocks,  more  uniform,  forming  the  Uire  spine 
of  a  ridge.  .Vt  some  places  we  ]m.sse<I  so  close  to  the 
base  of  thi^5  hill  that  we  were  within  easy  stone's  throw 
of  the  summits.  But  though  we  were  prepared  for  a 
demonstration,  the  natives  reuiained  singularly  tjuiet. 
The  patli  we  followed  halte<l  at  a  suspension  bridge 
across  a  thinl  '  Ituri."  which  had  better  be  distinguished 
as  East  Ituri  to  prevent  misundei*staudiug.  This  last 
river  was  thirty  yaixls  wide,  deep  and  swift  as  a  rajiiil. 
Spanned  by  a  bridge  of  such  fragile  make  that  we  cimld 
only  pass  one  at  a  time  in  safety,  it  reijuij-ed  one 
humire^l  and  twenty  seconds  for  a  single  person  to  cross 
the  runety-feet  sjMin,  and  the  caravan  was  not  on  the 
Other  side  entirely  before  G  p.m.     As  the  crossing  was  in 
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a  position  of  great  disadvantage,  riflemen  had  been  on 
the  look-out  ftU  day. 

lu  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  fine  black  cow  and  her  calf 
issue  out  of  a  defile  in  the  ro«^ky  ridge  just  described, 
and  elaniourft  of  "Beef,  beef — ay,  beef,  how  are  you? 
we  have  not  ^eeu  you  since  we  were  young!"  rose  loud. 
The  Abungunui  had  hidden  their  cattle  among  the  rocky 
hills,  and  these  specimens  had  probably  lieen  refractory. 
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licaving  the  picturesque  valley  of  East  Ituri  on  the 
8th.  we  ascendea  an  ea.sy  slope  to  the  top  of  a  hill  where 
we  obtained  a  long  A'iew  of  the  crooked  anfl  narrow 
valley  of  the  East  Ituri.  and  were  able  to  observe  that 
it  came  from  an  east-sou  tli-east  direction.    Shortly  after, 


something  more  like  a  plain  opened  before  us,  extending 
over  a  score  of  miles  to  the  soutli,  hordered  on  the  north 
by  the  stony  ridge  and  valley  we  bad  just  left  Whiud, 
while  to  the  eastward  rose  Muzamboni  s  mountain  range, 
whose  uortliern  end,  conspicuous  by  the  tall  peak,  was 
oui-  present  objective  jjoint. 

At  9.30  A.M.  we  lin<l  approached  several  miles  nearer 
this  niountiiin  range,  and  before  descending  into  tlie 
valley  of  a  streamlet  flowing  north wanl,  we  observed 
with  wonder  that  the  whole  intervening  space  as  far  as 
the  mountains  was  one  mass  of  ])lantation3,  indicative  of 
a  powerful  population.  Ilere  then,  we  thought,  "  will 
be  the  tug  of  war.  Tlie  Abuuguma  have  left  their 
settlement-s  in  order  to  join  this  numerous  tribe,  and 
meet  us  with  a  fitting  reception."  No  more  populous 
8ettlement*i  hafl  been  seen  since  we  had  departed  fr<jm 
Bangala  on  the  CVjngo.  A  suspicion  that  these  wero 
among  tbe  confederation  of  tribes  who  hemmed  in  tbe 
poor  anxious  governor  of  Equatoria  also  crept  into  our 
miiuls,  as  we  looked  upon  this  huge  clisphiy  of  numbers 
and  evidence  of  we^ilth  and  .Hccurity. 

Witli  tbe  view  of  not  provoking  tbe  natives,  and  of 
preventing  the  incorrigible  looters  of  the  column  ivom 
the  commissitm  of  mischief,  we  took  a  south-east  track 
to  skirt  the  tlistrict.  We  were  able  to  steer  our  cour.se 
Ijetween  the  plantations,  so  that  no  cover  was  afforded  to 
an  enemy.  At  11.30  we  had  reached  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  district,  and  then  rested  for  the  noon  halt 
and  refreshment,  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree  who.se 
l)rancheH  rustled  before  a  strong  cool  breeze  fiom  the 
NyanzH. 

Resuming  tbe  march  at  1  p.m.  we  entered  the  tlepths 
of  banana  phuitatious,  marvelling  at  the  great  industry 
evinced,  and  the  neatness  of  the  cultivated  plots.  The 
conical  homesteails  were  large  and  jmrtitioned  witbin,  as 
we  observed  while  passing  tbrough  a  few  0|)en  doorways, 
by  sf'xeen.s  of  cane  grass.  Every  village  was  cleanly 
swept,  a.s  though  they  bad  been  specially  pi-epiretl  for 
guests.  Each  banana  stalk  was  loaded  with  bananas, 
ds  were  extensive,  the  millet  fields  stretched 
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Away  on  either  side  liy  Imndreds  of  acres,  and  the  many 
granarieH  that  had  hitely  been  erected  manifested  ex- 
pectations of  a  liouutiful  harvest. 

"We  finally  emerged  from  the  corn-fields  without  being 
once  annoyed.  We  thought  the  natives  had  been  cowed 
by  exaggerated  reports  of  our  power,  or  they  had  ^leen 
<liflconcerted  by  our  cautious  manoeuvre  of  leaving  a  fair 
open  margin  lietwecn  the  line  of  march  and  the  groves ; 
Jmt  much  to  our  surprise  wc  encountered  no  opposition, 
though  large  ma-sses  of  the  aborigines  covered  the 
eminences  bordering  our  route. 

The  !>road  and  well-tDxIden  path  towards  the  moun- 
tains which  we  were  now  rapidly  approaching  bisected  an 
almost  level  plain,  three  miles  wide>  rich  with  pisture 
grass  in  Hower.  The  Eiistern  Ituri  was  not  far  oH'  on 
our  left  Hank^  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  another 
populous  settlement  was  in  view. 

At  3  P.M.  we  arrived  at  the  Iwisc  of  the  Mountain  of 
the  Peak.  Many  of  itn  highest  |>oiut.s  were  rn>wned 
with  clusters  of  huts.  The  cotes  of  the  natives  were  in 
the  fohls  of  the  mountain  fronting  us.  The  ijet>ple 
gallici'ed  in  large  grouj)s  on  the  nearest  summits,  and 
wlien  wc  were  near  enough  the  shouts  of  defiance  were 
uttered  with  loud  and  strident  v<»iies.  Wc  estiiuated 
the  average  height  of  the  lulls  neai-eat  to  us  at  aljout 
800  feet  alx>ve  the  plain,  and  as  the  slopes  were  par- 
ticularly steep  we  judge*!  their  distance  U)  be  l)etweeu 
800  and  1000  vards  from  us. 

Muih  to  our  plcfisurc  and  relief  the  path,  instead  of 
asf-ending  tlutse  steep  slopes,  skirted  their  Imsc,  and 
turned  east,  pursuing  the  direction  wc  wished  l»cing 
now  in,  North  Lixt  i"  -^5'  ao".  A  vallev  unfolded  to 
our  view  as  we  rounded  the  corner  of  the  Pciik  Range, 
with  a  breadth  of  one  Ut  two  miles  wide,  which  was 
clotlicd  with  luxuriant  sorphum  ripening  fnr  the  sickle. 
Oa  our  right,  rishi<r  iniinodiateiy  above  us,  was  the  north 
side  of  Mazumbonis  range  ;  to  our  left,  the  ground, 
hidden  by  cii^ps  of  ^laiii,  slojjed  gi-adually  to  a  rapid 
branch  of  the  East  Ituri,  and  beyond  it  rose,  an 
easy    slope     to    a    broad    horse-shoe    shaped    grassy 
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ridge,  studded  with  homesteads,  green  watb  millet  and 
corn,  and  rich  iu  banana  groves.  One  sweeping  view  of 
our  surroundings  impressed  us  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
tribe 

On  entering  this  rich  crop-hearing  valley  a  chorus  of 
war-crieti  pealing  menacingly  above  our  heads  caused  us 
to  look  up.  The  groups  had  already  become  more 
numerouH,  until  there  were  probably  300  warriorft  with 
shield,  spear,  and  b4>w,  shaking  tl»eir  flashing  weapons, 
gesturing  with  shield  and  spear,  crying  wrathfuUy  at  us 
in  some  language.  Waxing  more  ungovernabh^  in  action 
they  made  a  demonstration  to  tlesccnd ;  they  altered 
their  intentions,  returned  to  the  summit,  and  kept  pace 
with  us — we  along  the  base,  they  along  the  crest  of  the 
fore  hills,  snarling  and  yelling,  shouting  and  threatening, 
which  we  took  to  be  expressive  of  hate  to  us,  and 
encouragement  to  those  in  the  valley. 

Issuing  out  of  the  iirst  series  of  cornfields,  we  heard 
the  war-cries  of  the  valley  natives,  and  comprehended 
that  they  were  taking  position  in  favourable  localities — 
the  hill  natives  warning  and  guiding  them.  It  was  now 
near  4  p.m.,  a  time  to  pick  tmt  camp,  to  make  ready  for 
the  night  in  tiic  midst  of  a  population  overwhelming  in 
it*?  nurul)erK,  Fortunately,  close  at  band  rose  the  steep 
hill  of  Nzera  Kum  witb  a  spur,  wh<).sc  level  top  rose  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  general  face  of  the  valley.  It 
stood  like  an  islet  in  the  valley,  distant  from  the  river 
500  yards,  and  from  the  base  of  Mazambonis  range 
200  yards.  From  the  crest  of  Nzera  Kum  we  could 
command  a  view  east  and  west  of  all  the  northern  face 
of  the  high  range,  and  away  over  the  summit  linos  (jf 
the  horse-shoe  ridge,  across  the  Ituri  branch.  Fifty  riHes 
could  bold  a  camp  on  such  u  position  against  a  thousand. 
We  hurried  up  t<)war<ls  it,  the  warriors  on  the  range 
slopes  converging  downward  as  if  divining  our  intentions  ; 
a  mass  of  noisy  belligcrctits  baste:ning  towards  the  line 
of  march  from  the  river  lianks.  The  scouts  in  the 
advance  fired  a  few  solit^iry  shots  Ui  clear  the  front,  and 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  islet  hill  an<l  scrambled  up. 
The  loads  were  thrown  down,  a  few  picked  skirmishers 
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were  ordered  to  either  flank  of  the  ci)lumn  to  assist  the 
rearguarvl,  others  were  directed  to  fnnii  n  zeriliu  around 
the  crowu  of  the  spur ;  a  Wly  of  thirty  men  was  scut 
to  secure  water  from  the  river.  In  half  an  hour  the 
column  was  safe  on  the  hill,  the  zeriba  wa.s  near  com- 
pletion, there  was  water  for  the  tliirscy,  and  we  had  a 
few  minutes  to  draw  breath  and  ta  observe  from  our 
ronimanding  oleviitiou  what  were  our  surroundings. 
Tlie  bird's-eye  view  was  not  a  bit  encouragin*^.  Al>out 
fifty  villages  were  sprinkled  through  tlic  valley ;  plan- 
ts! iitu  after  plantAtion,  field  after  field,  villiigc  after 
village  met  our  vision  in  every  dii'cction.  What  lay 
on  the  mountains  we  did  not  know.  The  swarms 
of  lusty-voiced  natives  on  the  slopes  now  numbcicd 
over  800.  The  air  seemed  filled  with  the  uproar  of  the 
shouts. 

The  mountaineer.s  appeared  disposed  to  try  conclusions 
at  once.  "We  were  fatigued  with  the  march  of  13  miles  ; 
the  hot  sun  and  weight  of  burdens  had  weakened  the 
physical  powei"s  of  the  men.  8(tme  of  the  J)est,  how- 
ever, were  picked  out  luidscnt  to  meet  tlie  mountaineers, 
while  we  stood  and  watrlied  to  weigh  the  temper  of  our. 
opponents.  Four  of  the  scouts  were  foremost.  An 
C(|uul  numljcr  of  the  mountaineers,  not  a  whit  loth  for 
the  encounter,  bounded  gallantly  to  meet  them.  ITiey 
intuitively  felt  that  the  courage  of  our  four  men  was 
not  of  the  highest  order.  They  ap2)roa<hcd  to  within 
100  yards  of  them,  nful  prepared  their  bows  against  the 
rifles.  Our  men  delivered  theu'  fire  harmlessly,  and 
then  backed ;  the  mountaineers  a<hanced.  with  fingera 
on  their  bow-strings.  Our  four  men  fle<l,  while  a 
hundred  voices  fi-om  our  camp,  looking  ilown  nj>on  the 
scene,  execrated  them.  This  was  a  bad  hcginning  for 
our  side  ;  the  natives  accepted  it  as  a  favdutalile  omen 
to  them,  and  yelled  triumphantly.  To  check  this  glow, 
our  ritlemen  sought  cover,  and  seriously  annoyed  the 
natives.  Some  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Nzera  Kum 
did  execution  among  the  nn>untnineei*s  on  the  slope  of 
the  range  opposite,  at  400  yards  distance;  others  crept 
down  into  the  valley  towards  the  river,  and  obtained  a 
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triuuipL  for  us ;  others,  again,  working  round  the  base 
of  Nzera  Kuni,  effected  a  diversion  in  our  favour.  Saat 
Tiit.0,  our  hunter,  (.-arried  away  a  t-ow  from  her  owners, 
and  we  thus  obtained  a  taateof  beef  after  eleven  months* 
ahstiiienee.  As  night  fell,  natives  and  strangers  sought 
their  respective  f^uartcrs,  l>oth  antieijiating  a  busy  day 
on  the  morrow. 

Before  turning  in  for  the  night,  I  resumed  my  reading 
of  the  Bible  a.-^  usual.  I  hud  already  read  the  lH>ok 
through  fi'om  begiuning  to  end  once,  and  was  now 
at  Deuteronomy  for  the  second  reading,  and  I  eame 
unto  the  verse  wherein  Moses  exhorts  Joshua  in  tliose 
fine  liuea,  "  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  fear  not, 
nor  be  afraid  of  them  :  for  the  Lord  thy  Go*!,  He  it  is 
that  doth  go  with  thee ;  He  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee." 

I  eoutinucd  my  readiug,  and  at  the  end  of  the  c-hapter 
closed  the  book,  and  from  Moses  my  mind  travelled  nt 
once  to  Mazamboni.  Was  it  great  fatigue,  incipient 
ague,  or  an  admonitory  symptom  of  ailment,  or  a  shade 
of  spiteful  feeling  against  our  cowardly  four,  and  a 
vague  sense  of  distrust  that  at  some  critical  time  my 
loons  would  fly  ?  We  certainly  were  in  the  presence  of 
people  very  different  from  the  forest  natives.  In  the 
open  our  men  had  not  been  tested  as  they  were  to-day, 
and  what  my  officers  and  self  had  seen  of  them  was  not 
encourfiging.  At  any  rate,  my  mind  was  occupied 
with  a  keener  sense  of  the  danger  incurred  by  us  in 
adventuring  with  such  a  small  force  of  cowardly  porters 
to  coufrtmt  the  tribes  of  the  grass  land  than  I  remendjer 
it  ou  any  previous  occasion.  It  seemed  to  me  now  that 
I  had  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  what  might  Ym  expected. 
Whether  it  followe<l  a  larger  visual  view  of  land  and 
population,  or  that  I  was  impressed  by  the  volume  of 
human  voices,  whose  uproar  yet  seemed  to  sound  in  my 
eai-s,  I  know  not  But  a  voice  appeared  to  say,  "  lie 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  fear  not,  nor  be  afraid 
of  them."  1  could  almost  have  sworn  I  heard  the  voice. 
I  began  to  argue  with  it^  Why  do  you  adjure  me  to 
abandon   the  ^fission  i   I  cannot  run  if  I  would.     To 
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retreat  would  be  far  more  fatal  than  advance  ;  therefore 
your  encouragement  is  unnece^ssiiry.  It  replied,  never- 
tbeleaa,  "  Be  strong  iiiul  uf  a  gond  courage.  Avlvance, 
and  be  confident,  for  I  will  give  this  pe^iple  and  this 
land  unto  tliee.  I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  lorsake  thee ; 
fear  unt,  nor  he  dismaved." 

Still-  hU  this  in  strict  confidence — before  I  slept 
I  may  add  that  though  I  certainly  never  felt  fitter  for 
a  fight,  it  struck  me,  that  both  sides  were  remark- 
ably foolish,  and  about  to  engage  in  what  I  conceived  to 
be  an  unnecessary  contest.  We  tlid  not  know  even  the 
name  of  the  land  or  of  the  people,  and  they  were  equally 
ignoraut  of  our  name  and  ()f  our  purpo-se  and  motives. 

I  sket<:hed  our  my  plans  fnr  the  morrow,  adjured  the 
sentries  to  keep  wtrirt  watcli,  and  in  sleep  be<'j»me  softn 
oblivious  of  this  Mazamboni^lord  of  the  mountains 
and  plaiiiH. 

December  Uth  was  a  halt.  In  the  morning  we  (^>m- 
pleted  our  thorn-bush  fence,  distribut'Cd  cartrid<;o.s,  and 
examined  riiles.  By  9  o'clock  the  chill  of  ciirly  day 
retired  before  the  warmth  of  a  hot  sun.  and  sliortly  iifter 
the  natives  mustered  in  imjjoHing  numbers.  War-horns, 
with  the  weird  notes  heard  in  Usojira  and  L'^^amia  in 
1875,  sounded  the  gathering,  and  over  twenty  drums 
boomed  from  each  mountain  top.  There  were  shouts 
and  cries  Hying  in  currents  from  mountain  to  valley, 
and  back  again,  for  we  were  quit*  surrounded.     About 

II  A.M.  some  liew  natives  descended  rlrwe  enough  for 
one  Fetteh,  a  man  of  Unyoro,  to  di.stinguisli  what  was 
said,  and  he  exchanged  a  hot  abuse  wit-h  them,  until 
there  was  quite  a  wordy  war.  Healing  that  one  of  nur 
people  understood  the  language,  I  directed  the  wrathful 
tongues  in  the  intere.'^tj^  of  peace,  and  a  more  amicable 
language  resulted. 

"  We  on  our  si<le,"  was  said,  "  only  fight  in  defence. 
You  assail  us  while  quietly  passing  through  the  land. 
"Would  it  not  be  better  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  try  to 
undeifstand  one  another  first,  and  then,  if  we  cainnot 
agree,  fight" 

"  True,  those  ore  wise  words,"  a  man  replied.     "  Tell 


us  who  you  are.  Where  you  are  from,  and  where  you 
are  going." 

"We  are  of  Zanzibar,  from  the  sea,  and  our  chief  is  a 
white  man.     We  are  bound  for  the  Kyanza  of  Unyoro. " 

"  If  you  have  a  white  man  with  you,  let  ua  see  him, 
and  we  shall  believe  you." 

Lieutenant  Stairs  promptly  stepped  out  of  the  zeriba 
and  waft  introduced  by  Fetteh. 

"'  Now  you  tell  us  who  3'ou  are,"  said  Fetteh.  "  Wliat 
land  is  this?  Who  is  your  chief?  And  how  far  is  the 
Nyanza  ? " 

"This  land  is  Uudussuma,  the  cliicf  is  Mazamboni. 
We  are  Wnzamboni.  The  Ruwcru  (Nyanza)  is  reaoheil 
in  two  days.  It  will  take  ycu  live  thiy.s.  It  lica  cast 
There  is  only  one  road,  and  you  ciiuuot  miss  it." 

This  began  the  exchange  of  friendly  intcrwurse. 
Strangerhood  was  bn:>ken.  We  then  learned  that  there 
were  two  chiefe  in  Undussuma,  one  of  whom  would  not 
be  averse  to  peace,  and  exchange  of  friendly  gifts,  if  it 
were  agreeable  to  us.  We  gladly  assented,  and  several 
hours  were  passed  without  a  hostile  cry  being  heard,  or 
a  shot  fired,  except  at  the  river,  the  natives  on  whose 
shores  were  obstinate,  and  declined  listening  to  anything 
but  wai'  proposals. 

In  the  afternoon  n  message  came  from  Mazamboni 
saying  lie  wotdtl  like  to  sct^  tlie  pattern  mid  ([uality  of 
oui' monies.  We  sent  two  yards  ot's<'ar]et  uniform  cloth, 
and  a  dozen  brass  rods,  and  a  pnrniis**  w*is  givei»  tiiat 
early  next  morning  the  chief  himself  would  appear  and 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  brotherhood  with  me. 

The  next  day  we  were  refi-eshed  after  an  untlisturbed 
night,  and  fondly  indulged  in  anticipations  that  in  a  few 
hours,  perhaps,  our  camp  would  be  filled  with  frietidly 
natives.  We  had  been  requested  not  to  depart  until  a 
return  gift  should  arrive  from  MazambonL  We  accord- 
ingly had  resolved  on  another  day's  halt.  The  morning 
was  still  raw  and  r-old,  for  we  were  4,235  feet  above  the 
sea.  A  mist  covered  the  tall  mountain  tops,  and  a 
alight  drizzle  had  set  in,  which  excused  our  friends  from 
a  too  early  appearance ;  but  at  the  third  hoiu*  the  mist 
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cleared  away,  and  the  outline  of  the  entire  range  was 
clear  against  a  pale  lilue  sky.  Lieutenant  Stairs,  JVL*. 
Jephson,  and  myself,  were  out  at  the  extreme  west  end 
of  the  spur  enjojong  the  splendid  view,  admiring  the 
scenery,  and  wondei-ing  when  such  a  lieautiful  land 
would  l>ecome  the  homesteads  of  ci\'ilized  settlers. 
Stairs  thought  that  it  resemhled  New  Zealand,  and  said 
that  he  would  not  mind  possessing  a  ranche  here.  He 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  locate  it,  and  pointed  out  the 
most  desiraliie  sp<»t.  '*  <Jn  that  little  hill  I  would  liuild 
my  luHi.'^e  "— "  .Slichang  "  he  called  it.  I  wonder  if  that 
is  a  New  Zealand  term  for  n  villa — **  There  I  would  herd 
my  cattle ;  my  sheep  could  browse  on  the  mountain 
slope  behind,  urid^ — " 

But  meantime  the  natives  had  appeared  on  the  crests 
of  the  mountain  in  lengthy  C(»lunm8,  converging  towards 
a  common  centre — a  butt  end  of  a  truncated  hill — a 
thousand  yards  in  an  air  line  irom  where  we  stocxl,  and 
a  voice  like  that  of  a  mob  orator,  clear  and  hannoni(nis, 
broke  on  our  ear.  It  proceeded  from  a  man  who,  with 
a  few  companions,  had  descended  to  about  300  feet 
above  the  valley.  He  was  ten  minutes  speaking,  and 
Fetteh  had  been  brought  to  listen  and  translate. 
Fetteh  said  that  he  commanded  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  king ;  but  strange  to  say,  no  sooner  had  the  man 
concluded  his  s]>eech  than  loud,  responsive  yells  rose 
from  the  valley  in  a  hideous  and  savage  clamour,  and 
then  fi-om  every  mountain  top,  and  from  the  slopes 
there  was  a  re-ec-ho  of  the  .savage  outburst. 

We  .surmise*!  that  such  forceful  yelling  could  not 
signal  a  peace,  but  rather  war ;  and  in  oitler  to  make 
8Ui*e,  sent  Fetteh  down  into  tlie  valley  below  the  speaker 
to  a.sk  him.  The  rc])lics  from  the  natives  left  us  no 
room  to  doubt  The  two  snutids — Kanwana,  "  peace,"  and 
Kurwann,  '*  war,"  were  so  similar  that  they  had  occasioned 
Fetteh's  error. 

"  We  do  not  want  your  friendship,"  they  cried.  "  We 
are  coming  down  to  you  shortly  to  drive  you  out  of 
your  camp  with  our  hcrd-smcn's  staffs."  And  a 
treacherous  fellow,  who  had  crawled  under  cover  of  low 


WE  DISPERSE 


Lush,  came  uear  ciiusing  us  a  severe  loss — our  interpreter 
especuilly  having  an  excee(.liiij[rly  nanx>w-  escape.  Fetteh 
pit'ked  up  the  arrows  and  l)rought  tliem  to  us,  and 
delivered  his  news. 

There  wa«  then  no  alternative  hut  to  inHict  an  exem-. 
phiry  lesson  upon   tliem  ;  and  we  jjrepared   to  carry  it 
out  without  losing  a  moment   of"   time,  and   with    the 
utmost  vigour,  unless  fherked  hy  protlers  of  amity. 

The  companies  were  nuistt^red,  and  fifty  rifles  were  led 
out  l>y  Lieuteuant  Stairs  towar<ls  tho.se  ohstinate  and 
fierce  fellows  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ituri  braiicL  A 
party  of  thiity  rifles  were  sent  under  Mr.  Jephson  to 
skirmish  up  the  slopes  to  the  left ;  and  twenty  picke<]  men 
were  sent  with  Uledi  to  make  a  demonstration  to  the  right. 
Rashid  was  ordered  with  ten  men  to  the  top  of  Nzera- 
Kum  to  guard  against  surprise  from  that  <|uarter. 
JepliHon  and  Uledi  wouUl  be  marching  to  tlieir  positions 
miohserved  hy  t!ie  moinitjiineers,  he4ijiuse  the  irowns  of 
the  forehills  wouhl  obstruct  the  view,  and  would  ap- 
proach to  thera  within  iiOO  yards  without  being  seen, 
while  Lieutenant  Stairs'  company,  being  further  out  in 
the  valley,  would  absorl)  their  attention. 

In  a  few  minutes  Stairs'  company  was  hotly  engagetl. 
The  natives  received  our  men  with  cool  determination 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  shot  their  arrows  in  literal  showers  ; 
but  the  Lieutenant,  pereei^-ing  that  their  coolness  rose 
from  the  knowledge  that  tliore  was  a  considerable  stream 
intervening  between  them  and  his  <-'ompany,  cheered  his 
men  to  cliarge  across  the  river.  His  men  obeyed  him, 
and  as  they  ascended  tlie  opposite  V>ank  opened  a 
withering  fire  which  in  a  few  seconds  broke  up  the  nest 
of  refnu^t/Ory  and  turbulent  fellows  who  had  cried  out  so 
loudly  for  war.  The  vilhige  was  taken  with  ii  rusli  and 
the  banana  phmtations  scoured.  The  natives  broke  out 
into  the  open  on  a  run,  and  fled  far  northwai-d. 
Lieutenant  Stairs  then  collected  iiis  men,  set  fire  tc>  the 
village,  and  proceeile<i  U)  the  tuwault  of  other  settlcnicnt-s, 
rattling  volleys  from  the  company  announcing  the 
resistance  they  met. 

Meanwhile,  Uledi's  party  of  chosen  men  had  discovered 
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a  path  leading  up  the  luountaiu  along  a  spur,  and  after 
ascending  500  feet,  led  his  men  up  intfl  view  on  the 
right  Hank  of  the  mob  ohaerving  and  cheering  their 
countrymen  in  the  valley.  The  Wineliesters  were  worked 
most  handsomely.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Jephson's 
party  came  out  of  the  left  ravine, and  together  they  had 
such  a  disa.str<ms  eifect  on  the  nerves  of  the  natives  that 
they  fled  furiously  up  the  slopes,  Uledi  and  his  men 
chasing  them. 

Mr.  Jephsoa,  after  seeing  them  in  full  flight, 
faced  eastward,  and  pushed  on  for  two  miles,  tdctiring 
every  inhal)itant  out.  By  1  p.m.  all  om-  men  were 
in  camp,  with  only  one  man  slightly  wounded.  Eveiy 
man  had  behaved  wonderfully  well  ;  even  the  four 
(rowfti'tJK,  who  had  been  marked  men,  had  distinguished 
thenmclve.'^. 

At  2  P.M.,  the  natives  in  the  valley  having  returned, 
each  party  was  despatche<l  on4'e  again.  Staii-s  led  liis 
men  across  the  Ituri  luanch,  and  followed  the  running 
fugitives  far  nortliward,  then  veered  sharply  njund  to 
join  Jephson,  who  had  cL>ntinucd  his  way  eastwai'd. 
Uledin  scouts  were  sent  up  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountjiiu  range  ;  but  ou  observing  the  immense 
number  of  homesteads  that  dotted  it,  he  prudently 
halted. 

Until  the  afternoon  the  contest  ctjntinued  ;  the  natives 
were  constantly  on  the  run.  charging  or  retreating.  By 
evening  not  one  was  in  sijrht,  and  the  silence  around 
our  camp  was  significant  of  the  days  doings.  The 
inhabitant's  were  on  the  mountains  or  far  removed  east- 
ward and  northward.  In  the  valley  around  ua  there 
was  not  a  lint  left  standing  ttt  be  a  cover  during  the 
night.  The  lesson,  we  felt,  wa.s  not  completed.  We 
should  Imve  to  return  by  that  ixiute.  In  the  natural 
coiu'se  of  things,  if  we  met  many  tribes  of  the  quality  of 
this,  we  shoulil  hise  many  men,  and  if  we  left  them  in 
the  least  douijt  of  our  ability  to  protect  ourselves,  we 
should  have  to  repeat  our  day's  work.  It  was,  therefore, 
far  more  merciful  to  finish  the  affair  thoroughly  before 
leaving  a  tribe  in   uuwhippcd  insolence   iu   cm"   rear. 


PEACE  Ann  A  NO  ED. 


The  natives  must  liave  entertained  an  idea  that  we 
rould  not  fijjht  outside  our  bush  fence,  which  aroounta 
for  their  tall  talk  of  driving  us  out  witli  stickM,  and  tliat 
they  were  safe  on  the  mountains.  We  were  compelle<l 
U)  root  out  the  idea  that  they  could  harm  us  in  any 
way. 

A  cow  neglected  by  her  owner  was  burat  in  one  of 
the  \'i!]aores  close  by,  and  furuislied  us  with  a  second 
limited  ration  of  roast  beef. 

On  the  llth  it  rained  a^ain  during  the  early  morning, 
wliirh    kept   us   indoors    until    10  A.M.     Some  natives 
huviuj];  then  come  out  to  demonstrate  their  hoatiiity  on 
the  mountains,  St^iirs,  Jephson  and  Uledi 
led  their  men  up  tljc  mountain  Hlope«  in 
three  separate  small  columna  to  the  attack, 
and  made  a  successful  tour  among  their 
stronghold.     A   small  flfH-k   of  j^oats  wa-s 
captured,  and  di-stributed  to  the  men,  and 
our  experiences  of  thi.H  day  satisfied   the 
natives  tliat  they  liad  nothing  to  gain  by 
ficjhting. 

At  one  time  it  appeared  as  though  the 
day  would  end  with  rcronciliation,  for  a 
native  Htiiod  uu  a  liigh  hill  above  our 
position  after  all  had  reached  camp,  and 
anmmnced  tlmt  he  Lad  been  sent  by 
Mazamboni  tn  say  that  he  received  our 
gifts,  but  that  he  had  been  prevented  fi*om 
visiting  U3  according  to  promise  by  the 
clamour  of  his  young  men,  who  insisted  on  fighting. 
But  now,  as  many  of  them  had  been  killed,  he  was 
ready  t«  pay  tribute,  and  lie  a  true  friend  in  future. 

\\e  replied  that  we  were  agreeable  to  pc4u*e  and  friend- 
ship with  them,  but  aa  they  had  mocked  us,  kept  our 
peace  presents,  and  then  scornfully  called  us  women, 
they  must  purchase  peace  with  c^ittle  or  goat**,  and  if 
they  held  up  gi'ass  in  their  hands  they  could  approach 
without  fear. 

It  should  he  nicntiuncd  tluit  when  the  warriors  de- 
scended the  mountain  slopes  for  the  fight,  every  little 
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18«7.     squad  of  men  was  accompaiiiod  by  a  large  IiourKl,  of 
^*^-^*-   somewhat  slender  build,  Imt  eouxageous,  and  prompt  to 
■umr    Jit-tat'k. 

Tlie  araw  of  the  AVazanihoni  consisted  of  long  hows 
^va   and   a   half   feet    long,   and    arrows   twenty-eight 

inriie.s  long,  besides  a  ]nu*r  sliaqi  spear.     Their  shields 

were  long  and  narrow  generally,  liut  there  were  many  of 
the  IrucL^ganda  type.  The  arrows  were  cruelly  barlied, 
and  the  spear  was  similar  to  that  of  Karagwe,  Uhha, 
Urundi,  and  Ihaiigiro. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

ARRIVAL  AT  LAKE  ALBERT,  AND  OCR  RETURX  TO  IBWIRL 

We  are  further  annoyed  by  *  lie  natives— Tlitir  WMngeft  fired — Gavira's 

Tjllapt^ — Wo  kwp  the  imtivra  nt  hoy — PIat<inii  of  I'liynro  ir  view — 
Night  nttju:k  hy  tlin  natives— The  villaRe  of  Kiitoiiza'N — Parley  with 
the  natives — Nn  news  of  the  Pasha — (*>ur  supply  of  cartridges— "We 
coiittider  our  inwititm — Lie\tteriaiit  Stairs  conviTSifs  witli  tlie  pwple 
of  Kaspnya  Islan)!— Tlie  only  st^nsihle  course  left  nt^— Again  attacked 
bj' natives -Scfmcry  on  the  lake's  shore— Wo  elimh  a  monntain— A 
nd»  discoTery  of  grain  —The  rich  valley  of  Umlnwmiui— Our  returu 
journey  to  lUwiri— Tlie  oonRtruction  of  Fort  RoJo. 

Ox  the  12th  Det'-etnber  we  left  i^amp  at  dawn  without 
tlirtturl>Huce.  or  hearhif;  a  siii«]e  voive,  ami  up  to  9  a.m. 
it  dill  not  appt'iir  us  ii"  anylKxIy  wiw  aistir  lliriai«jjhout 
tho  valley.  <  Mir  road  led  E.  by  8.  i\ud  ilipiX'tl  down  iiito 
ra\inc's.  ami  nnrruw  valkys,  ilowii  wliich  its  tributaries 
from  llie  niounluiii  rrtu<;e  nud  its  uiany  gi>r^L's  (lowed 
under  depth.s  of  jungle,  bush,  and  reed-cane.  \"illHgea 
were  j*eeii  nestling  amid  abundance,  and  we  K'ft  them 
unmolested  in  the  hope  that  the  wihl  people  ini^ht  read 
that  when  left  alone  we  were  an  extremely  inofiensive 
band  of  men.  But  at  nine  oV-lork.  the  chill  of  tliemornino^ 
having  disappeared,  we  lieard  the  Hrst  war-r-ries.and  traced 
them  to  a  large  group  of  villages  that  ci-owned  a  detached 
line  of  hills  occupying  the  foreground  of  tlic  Fndnssnma 
range.  Perceiving  that  we  continued  our  ni:i.rrl)  without 
appearing  to  notice  them,  they  advanced  bt>ldly  and 
hovered  on  can"  right  Hank  and  rejir. 

By  11  A.M.  there  vvcie  two  separate  bands  of  mitives 
who  followed  us  very  persi.stently.  (hie  had  come  iiom 
the  eastward,  the  other  was  formed  out  of  the  population 
of  the  villages  in  the  valley  that  we  hud  loft  undamaged 
and  intact. 
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By  noon  these  bands  hflul  increafled  into  numerous  and 
frantic  moba,  and  some  of  them  cried  out,  "We  will 
prove  to  you  liefore  niglit  that  we  are  men,  and  every 
one  of  you  shall  perish  to-day." 

At  this  hour,  refreshed  by  our  halt,  we  resumed  the 
march  througli  a  grassy  \\nlderne8s.  There  were  no 
villages  in  view  on  either  hand,  but  the  mobs  followed 
us,  now  and  then  making  demonstrations,  and  annoying 
us  with  their  harsh  cries  and  menaces.  An  expert  shot 
left  the  line  of  march,  and  wounded  two  of  them  at  a 
range  of  400  yards.  This  silfuced  them  for  iiwliilo,  as 
though  they  were  absorbed  in  winideriiig  what  missile 
could  indict  injuries  at  such  a  ilistanee.  But  soon  their 
numbers  received  fresh  accessions,  and  their  audacity 
bcf^ame  more  marked.  The  rear-guard  l)aiKl  presently 
were  heard  firing,  and  possibly  with  effect;  at  any  rate 
it  was  clear  they  had  received  a  chcfk. 

Finally,  at  3.30,  wc  came  in  view  of  the  Bavira  villages 
— ^the  chief  of  whom  is  called  Oa>nra — situate*^!  on  an 
open  plain  and  occupying  both  })anks  of  a  deep  and 
precipitous  rtivine  hollowed  out  of  the  clay  ])y  a  con- 
Hiderrtl>le  tributary  of  the  Eiast  Ituri.  We  in  the  front 
lialteil  on  the  eastern  bank,  a.s  the  natives — ^too  tardy 
Xi\  otVcct  anything — came  rushing  down  to  prevent  the 
crossing.  Loads  were  at  once  dropped,  skirmishers  were 
despatelied  from  the  advam-e  to  recross  the  river,  and  to 
assist  the  rear  guanl,  ami  a  smart  scene  of  battle-play 
occurred,  at  the  end  of  which  the  natives  retreatetl  on 
the  full  run.  To  punish  tlicm  f()r  four  hours'  persecution 
of  us  wc  turned  aitout  arn.1  .sot  fire  to  every  hut  on  either 
bank,  then  reforming  we  liastened  up  a  steep  hilly 
plateau,  that  rose  200  feet  above  the  plain,  t()  meet  the 
natives  who  had  gathered  t4.)  opj.Kwc  us.  I-ong,  however, 
before  we  could  reach  the  summit  they  aliandoned  their 
position  and  left  us  U^  o<rupy  a  village  in  peace.  It 
being  now  a  late  hour  M'e  camped,  and  our  fii-st  duty  was 
to  render  our  quartei-s  safe  against  a  night  attack. 

It  should  lie  nbser\*ed  that  up  to  the  moment  of  firing 
the  villages,  the  fury  of  the  natives  seemed  to  be  in- 
creasing, but  the  instant  the  flames  were  seen  devouring 
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their  homes  the  fury  ceiised,  by  which  we  learned  tlmt 
fire  had  a  remarkalile  sedntive  iufluem.'e  on  tlioir  nerves. 

The  tillage  of  Gavira's,  wherein  we  wlept  that  niglit, 
was  4,657  feet  ahove  the  sea.  It  had  been  a  tine  day 
for  travel,  and  a  S.E.  breeze  was  most  cooling.  Without 
it  we  should  have  sutfered  from  the  great  heat.  As  the 
sun  set  it  became  very  cold  ;  by  midnight  the  tempera- 
ture was  60''.  We  had  travelled  nine  miles,  and  mostly 
all  complained  of  fatigue  fi'om  the  marching  and  constant 
exciteint'iit. 

On  the  1 3th  we  set  off  easterly  a  little  afttr  dawn,  in 
order  that  we  might  cover  some  distance  biifore  the 
aliorigines  ventured  out  into  the  cohl  raw  air  of  tlie 
morning.  The  short  pasture  grass  whs  beadeti  with 
dew,  and  wet  as  with  rain.  The  rear  gnard,  aft^r  dis- 
arranging our  niglit  defences  that  the  natives  might  not 
understand  the  manner  of  them,  soon  overtook  us,  and 
we  left  the  district  in  compact  order  ready  for  fresh 
adventures.  Until  the  third  hour  of  the  morning  we 
were  permitted  to  travel  amid  scenes  of  peaceful  stillness. 
We  enjoyed  the  prospects,  had  time  to  note  the  features 
of  the  great  plaui  north  of  East  Ituri,  and  to  adniii'e  the 
multitude  oi  hilly  cones  that  bounded  the  northern 
horizon,  to  observe  how  the  lines  of  conical  hills  massed 
themselves  iut^i  a  solid  and  unbroken  front  to  the  east  and 
weat ;  how  to  the  south  of  us  the  surface  of  the  laml  was  a 
series  of  great  waves  every  hollow  of  whi(-h  liad  its  own 
partic\ilar  stream  ;  and  how,  aliout  five  miles  otf,  the 
mountjiin  range  contimied  from  Undu.ssuma  East  to  the 
Balegga  country,  whose  summits  we  knew  so  well,  formed 
itself  into  baylike  curves  wherein  numerous  .settlements 
foun<l  water  and  sweet  grass  for  their  cattle  and  moisture 
for  their  millet  Helds,nnd  finally  prolonged  itself,  rounding 
northward  until  its  e.vtremity  .stood  east  of  us.  Hence 
we  observed  that  the  dii'ection  we  travelled  would  take 
us  before  many  hours  between  the  northern  aitd  soutliern 
ranges,  to  the  t^)p  of  a  saddle  that  appeared  to  connect 
them.  A  group  of  villages  situated  on  the  skyline  of 
this  saddle  was  our  objective  point  at  pi*eseut,  until  we 
could  take  further  l>carings  thence. 
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But   at   9  A.M.   the    natives   began  to  stir  anJ  look 
jiround.      Everv   feiituro   (jf  the    wiik*    laiulwapo  lieiug 


'  '"'  then  li*ee  from  mist  uuJ  fog.  C)ui'  lou";  serpent-like  liije 
of  men  was  soon  Uoiected  and  haileu  with  war-cries, 
uttered  with  Hplemliil  force  nf  luiiirs,  that  ilrewhumlrods 
of  liostile  eye*  Imrniug  with  ferocity  and  hate  upon  us. 
Village  after  village  was  piusse*!  by  us  iintimche)].  luit 
thiH,  as  we  expenenced  the  day  before,  they  did  in  it  plare 
t(i  our  credit,  hut  nither  del)ited  u.h  witfi  pusillanimity, 
all  reports  of  their  neighbours  notwithstanding.  We  felt 
it  in  our  veins  that  we  were  being  charged  with  weakness. 
A  crowd  of  fifty  nati\e6  st<)o<l  a.sidc.  ;iOO  yards  Jrom  our 
pith,  observant  of  our  conduct.  They  saw  us  defile 
through  tlieir  settlements  with  kindly  regard  for  their 
property,  and  eyes  fixed  straight  before  us,  intent  un  our 
owu  business  of  travel  only.  Far  li'om  aeoeptiug  this  as 
a  proof  that  there  wns  some  viitue  in  us,  they  closed 
beliiu<l  the  colunm,  lomlly  nud  imperiously  summoned 
their  countrymen  to  gather  together  and  suri*ound  us — ^a 
call  their  countrymen  appeareil  only  too  willing  to  o)»ey. 
Aa  soon  as  they  deemed  theii'  numI^ers  strong  einjugh  to 
take  the  oti'eusive,  they  charged  on  the  rear  guard,  which 
act  was  instantly  responded  to  by  good  practice  with 
riiies. 

Every  half-hour  there  was  a  stteam  at  the  bottom  of 
its  own  valley,  nud  a  breadth  of  caned>rake  on  either 
side  of  the  luook.  which  re^uii'ed  great  caution  to  keep 
the  impulsive  natives  at  Iwiy. 

That  grouj:!  of  villages  on  the  skyline  already  men- 
tioned, connecting  the  now  converging  lines  of  hilla 
til  north  and  south  of  us,  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct as  we  steadily  pressed  on  eastward,  ftml  1  began 
to  feel  a  presentiment  that  liefore  another  hour  wa8 
passed,  we  should  see  the  Albert  Nynnza.  lint  aa 
though  there  wns  some  great  treasure  in  our  front.,  or  as 
if  Emin  Pasha  and  his  garrison  found  himself  in  the 
positiitn  of  Gordon  during  his  last  hours  at  Khartoum, 
and  these  were  the  beleaguering  hosts,  the  natives  waxed 
bolder  and  more  deterniiued,  increased  in  immhers 
faster,  the  war-cries  were  incessantly  vociferateil  from 
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every   eminence,   groups    of    men   becnme   molis,   and     ifls?. 
finrtlly  we  Wame  conscious  that  a  supreme  elibrt  was  '^^  *^; 
fthout  to  he  made  by  them.     We  east  our  eyes  ahout  ^^* '*''"°' 
aud  saw  em-h  elevation  black  with  ma-sses  of  men,  while 
the  broad  and  rolling  plain  showed  lines  of  figures,  like 
armies  of  ants  trnvelling  towards  us. 

At  11  A.M.  we  were  neiir  the  crest  of  the  last  ridge 
intervening  between  us  and  the  saddle  which  we  were 
aiming  for,  when  we  caught  a  view  of  n  small  ainiy 
advancing  aloug  a  road,  which,  ii"  continued,  would 
soon  cross  our  track  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
that  issued  fiom  this  rido;e.  Tlie  attacking  point  I 
felt  sure  would  be  a  knoll  above  the  source  of  tl»e 
stream.  Tl^e  advance  guard  waa  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  it,  and  these  were  ordere<l  when  abreast 
of  the  knoll  Ut  wheel  sharply  to  the  right,  and  stack 
goods  on  its  summit,  and  the  word  was  passed  to 
close  files. 

As  we  an'ived  at  the  summit  of  the  knoll,  the  head  of 
the  native  army,  streaming  thickly,  was  at  the  ftxA  of 
it  on  the  other  side,  and  without  an  instant's  hesitation 
lioth  sides  began  the  contest  simultaneously,  but  the 
rapid  fire  of  the  Winchestei"s  waa  altogether  too  much 
for  them,  for.  great  as  was  the  power  t>f  the  united  voices, 
the  noise  of  the  Winchesters  deafened  and  confused 
them,  while  the  fier<-e  hissing  of  the  storm  of  bullets 
paralysed  the  biavest.  The  advance  guard  rushed  down 
the  slopes  towards  them,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
natives  turned  their  backs  and  bounded  away  with  the 
speed  of  antelopes.  Our  men  pursued  them  for  about  a 
mile,  Vait  returned  at  the  recalb  a  summons  tliey  obeyed 
with  the  precision  of  soldiers  at  a  review,  whicli  pleased 
me  more  even  than  the  gallantry  they  had  displayed. 
The  greatest  danger  in  reality  with  half-disciplined  men 
is  the  inchnation  to  follow  the  chase,  without  regard  to 
the  design  the  enemy  may  have  in  view  by  .sudden 
fliglit.  It  fre(|uently  happens  that  the  retreat  is  effected 
for  a  ruse,  aud  is  often  practised  in  I'ganda.  On  tins 
occasion  forty  men  were  chasing  500.  while  I.J500  natives 
at  least  were  certainly  surveying  the  field  on  a  bill  to 
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Che  right  of  us.  aud  a  similar  numlier  was  posted  to  the 

left  of  us. 

Agiiin  we  re-foiiued  our  ranks,  and  marched  forward 
in  elo-se  order  a.s  before,  but  at  12.30  hnlted  for  refiesh- 
meuts,  with  H  pretty  wide  circle  around  us  now,  clear  of 
noisy  and  veiling  uiitives.  Our  noon  halt  permitted 
them  to  c(jllect  their  faculties,  but  though  tney  were 
undoubtedly  sobered  by  tlie  events  of  the  morning  they 
still  threatened  us  with  imposing  numbers  of  the  Balegga, 
Barira,  and  Waliiassi  tril>es. 

After  an  hour's  rest  the  line  of  march  was  resumed. 
We  found  an  exceedingly  welUtnulden  (>aih,  and  that  it 
wa.s  appreciated  was  evident  from  the  rapid  and  eiastic 
Crea^l  of  the  (ohniin.  ^Vifhin  fifteen  niinut-cs  we  gained 
the  brow  of  the  saddh',  or  nithcr  pfatean,  as  it  turned  out 
to  be.  and,  about  twenty-five  miles  away,  we  saw  a  dark 
blue  and  uniform  line  of  tabte-land,  lifted  up  into  the 
clou<ls  and  appearing  portentously  lofty.  The  men 
vented  a  murmur  uf  discontented  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  it.  I  knew  it  was  Uuyoro,  that  between  us  and  that 
great  and  blue  table-land  was  an  immen.se  and  deep  gulf, 
and  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  gulf  was  the  All»ei*t.  For 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  before  us,  neither  hill, 
ridge,  or  elevation,  but  that  distant  immense  dark  blue 
mass;  the  eastern  slopes  i if  the  northern  and  southern 
ranges  dipped  down  steeply  as  it  were  into  a  gulf  or 
profoundly  deej)  valley.  Our  people,  on  viewing  the 
plateau  of  Unyoro  in  the  distance,  cried  out  in  a  vexed 
manner  "  Mashalhih  !  but  this  Nyanza  keeps  going 
furtlier  and  further  away  from  us;"  1ml  I  cheered  them 
up  witli,  '*  Keep your  eyes  open,  boys !  Yon  may  see  the 
Nyanza  anv  minute  now."  which  remark,  like  many 
others  tending  to  encourage  them,  was  received  with 
grunts  of  unbelief. 

But  every  step  we  now  took  proved  that  we  were 
approncliing  an  unu.sually  deep  valley,  or  the  Nyanza, 
for  higlicr  and  higher  rose  the  I'nyoro  plateau  into  view, 
lower  and  h^wer  rlescendcd  the  slopes  on  either  hand  of 
our  road,  until  at  last  all  eyes  rested  on  a  grey  cloud,  or 
what  is  it,  mist  i     Xay,  it  is  the  Nyanza  sleeping  in  the 
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haze,    for,    looking   to   the    north-eantwrtnl   it  was  the     ibst. 
colour  of  the  oieaii.     The  men  gazed  upon  the  lake  fully   ^*^*  ^^ 
two  niiuiitcs  before  they  realiseil  that  what  they  looked 
upon  wart  water,  ami  theu  they  relieved  their  feelings 
with  clieers  and  entiiusia.Hti*.'  shouts*. 

We  rontinued  our  pm-e  a  few  minutes  longer,  until  we 
.stoo<l  on  the  verge  of  the  descent  from  the  plateau,  and 
near  a  r-mali  villajje  perrhed  on  this  exposed  situation  we 
made  a  short  luilt  lo  take  bearings,  inr*pect  aneroids,  iiud 
reriei-'t  a  little  upon  our  next  step. 

Though  the  people  were  shouting  and  dancing,  and 
thronging  around  me  with  oongi-atulatious  for  having 
"  hit  the  exact  spot  so  well,"  a  chill  nune  over  me,  as 
I  thought  of  the  very  slight  change  there  was,  in  such  a 
eountry  as  this,  of  finding  a  t-anoe  fit  to  navigate  the 
rough  waters  of  the  Albei-t,  With  my  glass  I  seruti- 
ni^ed  anxiously  the  distant  shore  of  the  Lake,  but  I 
could  not  see  anv  t-anoe,  neither  couhl  I  see  a  single  tree 
in  all  the  long  stretrh  of  slope  and  extended  plain  of  a 
size  suitable  fiir  a  canoe,  ami  the  thought  that,  after  all. 
our  forced  march  and  continual  fighting  and  siicrifiec  of 
life  would  be  in  vain,  stiuck  me  for  tiie  first  time,  even 
whilr  ui)on  every  man's  lips  wa.s  the  pious  ejaeulation, 
"  Tiiank  God." 

And  yet  it  was  just  possible  we  might  Ijc  able  to  buy 
a  cnnoe  with  brass  rods  and  some  red  cloth.  It  would 
be  toi)  hard  if"  our  long  travels  hither  were  to  be  quite  in 
vain. 

The  scene  I  looked  upon  was  very  difterent  to  what  I 
had  anticipated.  I  had  circumnavigated  the  Vict^jria 
Nyanza  and  the  Tanganika,  and  I  had  viewed  the  Muta 
Nzige  from  a  plateau  somewhat  similar  to  this,  and 
canoes  were  pr4)curab]e  on  either  Lake  ;  and  on  the  Victoria 
and  Tanganika  it  would  not  be  tlifticult,  after  a  little 
search,  to  Hmi  a  tree  large  enough  for  cutting  out  a 
canoe.  But  1  saw  here  about  twenty  miles  of  most 
barren  slopes,  rugge<l  with  great  rocks,  and  furrowed 
with  steep  ravines  and  watercourses,  whose  lianks  showed 
a  thin  fringe  nf  niiscruble  bush,  and  between  them  were 
steeply  descending  sharp  and  long  spurs,  either  covered 
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with  rooky  and  clftvey  deltris  or  tall  green  jo^ass.  Be- 
tween the  Imse  of  this  lengthy  full  of  dlupe  and  the  Lake 
was  a  plain  about  five  or  six  miles  in  brcndth,  and  about 
twenty  miles  long,  most  pleasant  to  look  upon  from  the 
great  altitude  we  were  on.  It  resemljled  a  wellwooded 
park  land,  hut  the  trees  spread  out  their  branches 
too  brimdiy  to  posj^css  the  desirable  st^ms.  They 
appearetl  to  me  to  be  more  like  acacia,  and  thom- 
tives  and  st-rub,  wliitih  would  be  utterly  useless  for  our 
purpose. 

Our  aneroids  indiiatcjl  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  The 
islet  marked  un  Mason'y  chart  as  near  Kavnlli  bore  E.S.E., 
magnetii.*,  about  six  miles  from  our  position.  Laying 
Colonel  Mason's  chart  of  the  Alljert  Nynnza  before  us,  we 
compared  it  with  what  was  spread  so  largely  and  grandly 
over  2,500  feet  below  us,  and  we  were  forced  to  bear 
witness  to  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  his  survey.  Here 
and  there  some  trilling  i^leU*  and  two  or  three  small  in- 
lets of  the  Like  into  that  singular  sunken  plain  which 
formed  the  boundary  of  ihe  Ijdie  as  its  southerly  extremity 
were  oliserve^l  jus  oniissit^ns. 

I  had  iiften  wondered  at  Sir  Samuel  linker's  descrip- 
tion of  the  AJl>ert  Nyanzasext4?nsioi]  t-owards  the  south- 
west, perhaps  oftener  after  Colonel  Mason's  mysteriously 
brusijue  way  of  circumscribing  its  "  illimitability,"  but  I 
can  feel  pure  sympathy  with  the  discoverer  now,  despite 
the  terrible  "  curting  otf  "  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
For  the  eifect  upon  all  of  u.s  could  not  have  been  gi'eater 
if  the  Albert  stretched  to  Khartoum.  Whether  limited 
or  uidimitcd,  the  first  view  of  water  and  mounuin  is 
mjble,  and  even  inspiring.  Even  at  its  extremity  the 
Ljike  has  a  spacious  breadth,  but  as  we  ff>lhAv  the  lines 
of  its  mountain  bunks  the  breadth  widens  grandly,  the 
silver  colour  of  it.<*  shallow  head  stx>n  changes  into  the 
deep  azure  of  ocean,  the  continuing  expanding  breadth, 
immense  girdle  of  mountains  and  pale  sky.  lose  their 
outlines,  and  become  fused  int/>  an  indefinite  blueness  at 
the  sea-horizon  north-eastward,  thr(>ugh  which  we  may 
vainly  .seek  a  limir. 

Our  point  of  observation  was  in  N.  Lat.  1°.  23'.00". 
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The  extreme  end  nf  the  eHsteru  end  <tf  the  lake  ht»re  S.E. 
magnetic,  und  the  extreme  western  end  bore  S.R  and 
8.E.  by  S.  Between  the  two  extremities  there  were  five 
inlets,  one  nf  whieh  reached  two  luiles  further  south  thau 
any  (if  those  observed  pifiutfl. 

The  table-land  of  IJii yoro  inaiiit«ined  an  almofit  unifnrm 
level  as  far  as  we  could  .see,  \Xa  tcntiinnlilL'  ]}()iiit  lieing 
cut  off  from  view  by  a  large  sbnulder  nf  umuntJiin,  that 
thruHt  it.8elf  forward  from  the  western  raiij^e.  South- 
ward (»f  the  lake  and  l>etween  the?e  opposing  heights — 
that  of  the  tnble-land  of  Unyoro  on  the  east,  and  that  of 
the  tal)le-iand  on  the  west — extended  a  low  plain  which 
formerly,  but  not  recently,  must  have  been  inundated 
by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  now  was  drj'fimi  ground, 
clothed  with  sere  grass,  gently  rising  as  it  receded  south, 
and  finally  producing  scrubby  wood,  acacia  and  thom, 
like  the  terrace  directly  lielow  us. 

After  a  halt  of  about  twenty  minutes,  we  commenced 
the  descent  down  the  slopes  of  the  range.  Befoi-e  the 
rearginud  under  LieutcTiant  Stairs  had  left  the  spot,  the 
natives  had  gathered  in  numbers  eijual  to  our  own,  and 
before  the  advance  had  descended  500  feet,  they  hiul 
begun  to  annoy  the  rearguard  in  a  manner  that  so<^»n 
provoked  a  steady  firing.  We  below  could  see  them 
spread  out  like  skirmishers  on  both  (lanks,  and  hanging 
to  the  rear  in  a  long  line  up  the  terribly  steep  and 
galling  path. 

While  they  shot  their  arrows,  and  crept  nearer  to 
their  intended  victims,  tliev  cried,  "  Kn-la-ut  ht'h  Iclo?" 
— "Where?  will  you  sleep  t^vnight  ?  Dtm't  ycm  know 
you  are  surrounded  ?  AVe  have  you  now  where  we 
wanted  you." 

Our  men  were  not  a  whit  slow  iu  replying,  "  Wherever 
we  sleep,  you  will  not  dare  come  near  ;  and  if  you  have 
got  us  where  you  wanted  us  to  be,  why  not  come  on  at 
once  ?  " 

Though  the  firing  was  brisk,  there  was  but  little  hurt 
done  ;  the  ground  was  adverse  to  steadiness,  uiul  on 
our  side  only  one  wfis  wounded  with  an  arrow,  but  the 
combat  kept  both  sides  lively  and  active.     Had  we  been 
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unlmnlened  and  fresh,  verv  few  of  these  pestilent  fellows 
would  have  lived  to  oliml)  that  mountain  again. 

The  descent  was  continued  for  three  hours,  halting 
every  fifteen  minutes  to  repel  the  natives,  who,  to  the 
num)>er  of  forty,  or  thereabouts,  followed  ua  dowTi  to 
the  plain. 

Haifa  mile  fmni  the  base  of  the  me^uiitaiu  we  ero.ssed 
a  slightly  siiline  stream,  which  hail  hollowed  a  deep 
channel,  banked  by  precipitous  and  in  some  places  i)er- 
pciidiculnr  walls  of  deliris  50  feet  hi<jh,  on  either  side, 
ilii  the  ed<^e  of  one  of  these  latter  walls  we  fonned  a 
camp,  the  half  of  a  circle  being  thus  unassailable  ;  the 
other  half  we  soon  made  !=iecui*c  with  brushwood  and 
material  from  an  abandoned  village  close  by.  Ila\ing 
olxierved  that  tlie  daring  natives  luul  descended  into  the 
plain,  and  knowing  their  oljject  to  be  a  niglit  attai-k,  a 
chain  of  sentries  were  posted  at  a  distance  from  the 
camp,  who  were  well  hidden  by  the  grass.  An  hour 
after  dark  the  attack  wits  made  l>y  the  baud  of  natives, 
who,  trying  one  point  after  another,  wei'e  exceedingly 
surprised  to  receive  a  fusilado  from  one  end  of  the  half 
circle  to  the  other. 

This  ended  a  troublous  day,  and  the  rest  we  now 
sought  was  well  earned. 

Inspecting  the  aneroid  on  reacliing  the  camping- 
place,  we  discovered  that  we  had  made  a  descent  of 
2,250  feet  since  we  had  left  our  post  of  ob3er^'ation  on 
the  verge  of  the  plateau  above. 

On  the  1 4th  we  left  the  base  of  the  plateau,  and 
marched  across  the  plain  that  gently  sloped  for  5  miles 
to  the  lake.  As  we  travelled  on,  we  examined  closely 
if  among  the  thin  forest  of  acacia  any  tree  would  likely 
be  avrtilahle  for  a  canoe;  but  the  plain  was  destitute  of 
all  but  acacia,  thorn-bush,  tamarind,  anil  scrub — a  proof 
that  the  soil,  though  sufficiently  rich  fur  the  hardier 
trees,  had  enough  acrid  propeities^nitre,  alkali,  or 
salts — to  prevent  the  growth  of  tropical  vegetation. 
We,  however,  trusted  tliat  we  should  be  enabled  to 
induce  the  natives  to  part  \^•ith  a  canoe,  or,  as  was  more 
likely,  probably  Emin  Pasha  had  visited  the  south  end 
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of  the  lake,  acconling  to  my  retiuest,  aud  Jiad  made  i8S7. 
arrmi-j^emeiits  with  the  natives  fur  our  reecpti<m.  If  ^'^- **• 
Eot,  why  ultimat<?ly  perhaps  we  sliouKl  have  legitimute  jiym^i. 
excuse  for  tukiug  a  temporary  loan  of  a  canoe. 

Ahout  ft  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Jake  we  heard  some 
natives  cutting  fuel  in  a  scruhby  wood,  not  far  from  the 
road.  "We  halted,  and  maint«ined  silence  while  the 
interpreter  attempted  to  otitain  a  »'eply  to  his  friendly 
hail.  For  ten  minutes  >\-e  remained  perfectly  still, 
waiting  until  the  pert^on,  wlio  proved  to  be  a  woman, 
deified  to  answer.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  Africa, 
I  heard  an  gross  and  obscene  abuse  an  tlie  traditional 
fishwoman  of  Billingsgate  is  supposed  to  be  capal>le  of 
uttering.  We  were  obliged  to  desist  from  the  task  of 
conciliating  such  an  unwomanly  vii-aKo. 

AVe  sent  the  interpreter  ahead  with  a  few  men  to  the 
village  at  the  lake  side,  which  belonged  to  a  chief  called 
Katonza,  and  sometimes  Kaiya  Nkondo,  with  in.=  tnic- 
tionft  to  employ  the  utmost  art  possible  to  gain  the 
eonfidenoG  of  the  inhabitant^,  and  by  no  means  to  admit 
relmrt*  by  wonls  or  threat^s,  Imsrile  action  only  to  1)6 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  withdrawal.  We,  in  the 
incantinie,  were  to  follow  slowly,  and  then  halt  until 
suinuHMicd,  clase  to  the  settlement. 

The  villagers  were  discovered  totally  nncon.«icious  of 
our  approach  and  neighbourhood.  Their  first  impulse, 
on  seeing  our  men.  was  to  Hy  ;  but,  observing  that  they 
were  not  pursued,  tliey  took  position  on  au  anthill  at 
an  an-ow-riight's  distance,  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
goinlwill.  Pcr^•ci^•ing  that  oui*  men  were  obliging, 
polite,  and  altogether  harmless,  they  sanctioned  the 
apprortirb  of  the  caravan,  and  on  seeing  a  white  man 
thev  were  imliiced  to  advaui-e  near,  while  assurances  of 
friendliiierts  were  beinoj  assiduouslv  reiterat^^d.  About 
forty  natives  mustered  courage  to  draw  near  for  easy 
parley,  ami  then  liarangues  ami  countin--haraugues,  fiian 
one  side  to  the  other,  one  party  vowing  by  their  lives, 
by  the  love  of  their  tliroat^s,  by  the  bine  sky  above,  that 
no  harm  was  intended  or  evU  meditated — that  only 
frientlship  and  gooilwill  were  sought,  for  which  due  gifts 
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1887.  would  he,  givon,  the  orhor  averring  that  though  their 
'*^  ^*'  hesitation  might  he  misjudged,  uud  possibly  attributed 
KtmuI  ^^  ^^iHT,  still  tliey  had  met- — oft«ii  met — a  people  called 
^  tlie  Wara-Sura,  armetl  witli  guns  like  (tin*8,  who  simply 

killed  people.  Perhapr^,  at't^r  all,  we  were  Wara-Sura. 
OP  tlieir  friends,  for  we  had  guiia  also,  in  which  case 
they  were  quite  ready  to  figlit  the  instant  they  were 
assured  we  were  Wara-lSura  or  their  allies. 

'*  \Vara-8ura  I  Wara-Suiii !  What  men  are  these  ? 
We  never  heard  of  the  name  before.  Whence  are 
they  ?"  &a,  &c,  and  so  on  unceasingly  for  three  mortal 
hours  in  the  hot  sun.  Our  eajoliugs  and  our  winsomcst 
smiles  l>egnn  Ui  appear  of  effect,  but  they  suddenly 
assumed  moodiness,  and  expressed  their  suspicion  in  the 
harsh,  rasping  language  of  Unyoro,  which  gi-ated  horribly 
on  the  hearing.  In  the  end  our  effort  was  a  complete 
failure.  We  had,  unknown  to  ourselve^s,  incurred  their 
suspicion  by  speaking  Uv:*  kindly  of  Unyoro  and  of 
Kalil)a  Rega.  who,  we  found  later,  was  their  mortal 
enemy.  Tliey  would  not  accept  our  friendship,  nor 
make  blood-luntlierhoml,  nor  accept  even  a  gift.  They 
would  give  us  water  U>  drink,  and  they  would  show  the 
path  ahmg  the  laki'. 

*' You  seek  a  wliitt;  man,  you  say.  We  hear  there  is 
one  at  Kabba  Rega's  (Oisati).  Many,  many  years  ago  a 
wliitt  man  came  frttm  the  north  in  a  sraoke-l»oat  (Miuson 
Bey),  but  he  went  away,  but  that  was  when  wo  were 
children.  There  has  been  no  strange  boat  on  our  waters 
since.  We  hear  of  strange  people  l>eing  at  Buswa 
(Mswa),  but  tiiat  is  a  long  way  from  here.  There  north- 
ward along  the  lake  lies  your  way.  All  the  wicked 
pe<)ple  come  from  there.  We  never  heard  any  good 
of  men  who  came  in  from  the  Ituri  either.  The  Wara 
Sura  sometinies  come  from  there." 

They  ci^udescended  to  show  us  the  path  leading  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  then  stood  iiside  on  tlie  plain, 
bidding  us,  in  not  unfriendly  tones,  to  take  heed  of  ouiv 
selves,  but  not  a  single  article  for  their  ser\'ice  would 
they  accept.  Wondexing  at  their  extraordinary  manner, 
and  witkmt  a  single  legitimate  excuse  to  quarrel  with 
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them,  we  proceeded  ou  our  way  meditatively,  with  most     isa?. 
unhappy  feelings.  ^'*'  '*■ 

Pondering  upon  the  strange  dcnd  stop  to  that  hopeful-  NyaoM. 
ness  which  hud  liitherto  animated  us,  it  sti'uek  us  that  a 
more  heartless  outlook  never  confronted  an  explorer  in 
wild  Africa  than  that  which  was  now  so  fihi-uptly  revealed 
til  u.s.  From  the  date  of  lea\'ing  England,  January  21, 
1887,  to  this  date  of  14th  December,  it  never  dawned  on 
us  that  at  the  very  goal  we  might  l>e  Iwifflcd  w>  i-om- 
pletely  a.s  we  were  now.  There  was  only  one  comfort, 
howoTr,  in  all  this  ;  there  waa  henceforward  no  incerti- 
tude. We  had  hopo*l  to  have  met  news  of  the  Pa.«iha  liere. 
A  guvcnior  of  a  pr^^vtTH'o,  with  two  steamers,  life-boat.s, 
and  (.•auoe>5,  and  thousands  of  people  we  had  imagine^l 
would  have  been  known  everywhere  ou  such  a  snmlUakc 
as  the  Alljert,which  required  oidy  two  days'  steaming  from 
end  to  end.  He  could  not,  or  he  would  not,  leave  Wadelai, 
or  he  knew  nothing  yet  of  our  coming.*  When  com|K>Ilcd 
through  excess  of  weakness  to  leave  our  steel  boat  ut 
Ipoto,  we  had  hoped  one  of  three  things  ;  either  that  the 
Pasha,  warned  by  me  of  my  coining,  would  have  pre- 
pared the  nativas  for  our  appearance,  or  that  \ve  could 
purchase  or  make  a  canoe  of  <iur  own.  The  Pasha  had 
never  visited  the  south  end  of  the  hike;  there  was  n(» 
ainoe  to  be  obtained,  nor  was  there  any  tree  out  of 
w^hich  one  could  be  made. 

Since  we  had  enteretl  the  grass  land  we  had  expended 
five  cases  of  cartridges.  There  remained  forty-seven 
cases  with  us,  besides  those  at  Ipoto  in  charge  of  Captain 
Nelson  and  Dr.  Parke.  Wadelai  was  distant  twenty- 
five  days'  journey  by  hind,  thouoli  it  waa  only  fom*  by 
lake.  If  we  travelled  northward  by  land,  it  was  most 
likely  we  should  expend  twenty-five  cases  in  fighting  to 
rea<:h  Wadelai,  assuming  that  the  tribes  were  similar  to 
those  ill  the  south.  On  reaching  Emin  Pasha  we  should 
then  have  only  twenty-two  left     If  we  then  left  twelve 

•  In  November.  18h7.  Emin  Pasha  wrote  to  bis  friend  l>r.  Felkin :  "  All 
woll;  on  be«t  terms  with  rhiefs  iind  jwnple ;  will  W  IcaviiiK  shortly  for 
Kibiro.  on  east  coast  of  Lftke  Altx-rt.  Have  wtit  rPconnoiteriDB  jiarty  to 
look  nut  fur  Stanley,  whicd  had  to  rftiirir  with  no  news  yet.  ijt&tiley 
expected  aluut  Decerul«er  irith  (IB87)."     Wo  arrived  ou  the  Hth. 
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cases  only  with  him,  we  should  have  only  ten  to  return 

by  a  i-oute  upon  wliith  we  had  fired  thirty  cases.  Ten 
Cftsofl  would  iip  (]inte  a.s  an  inwdeqwate  sujjply  for  us  as 
twelve  would  be  tor  Euiiiu  This  was  a  mental  review 
of  our  position  as  we  trudged  uortliwaid  along  the  shore 
of  the  AUiert.  But  htjping  that  at  Kasenya  Island,  to 
whii'h  we  were  weudin^s  we  might  be  iible  to  obtain  a 
canoe,  I  resolved  upon  nothing  except  to  search  for  a 
vessel  of  some  kind  for  a  couple  of  days,  mid  failing 
that,  discuss  the  question  frankly  with  my  companions. 

At  our  noon  halt,  a  few  miles  north  of  Katonza's,  the 
fii-st  note  of  retreat  was  sounded.  The  officers  were 
both  shocked  and  gideved. 

**  Ah,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  do  not  look  so.  You  will 
make  my  own  regrets  greater.  Let  us  look  the  facts 
fairly  in  the  face.  If  the  island  of  Kaseuya  has  no  canoe 
to  give  us,  we  must  retrace  our  tracks ;  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  We  will  tlevote  t^-dny  and  to-moiTow  to  the 
seaivh,  l*ut  we  are  then  face  to  face  with  starvation  if  we 
linger  longer  in  this  deserted  plain.  There  is  no  eulti- 
vatifMi  on  this  iirrid  hike  ternicc.  nothing  nearer  than 
thi'  pljitcan.  t.>ur  principjd  hope  was  in  Kmin  I'lislia.  I 
tlumght  that  he  could  make  a  sl»ort  visit  in  his  steamers 
to  tliis  end  nf  the  lake,  antl  would  tell  the  natives  that  he 
expected  friends  to  conic  from  the  west.  What  ha.s 
bec«)me  of  him.  or  why  he  could  not  reacli  here,  we 
cann(_»t  say.  liut  Katonza's  villagers  told  us  that  they 
had  never  seen  a  steamer  or  a  white  man  since  Mason 
Bey  was  here.  Thev  have  heard  that  Casati  is  in 
Unyoro,  Without  a  boat  it  means  a  month's  journey 
to  us  to  find  lii)u.  ' 

"There  is  but  oneway  besides  retreating  that  appears 
feasible  to  me,  and  tliat  is  by  seizing  upon  some  village 
on  the  lake  shore,  and  build  an  entrenched  camp,  and 
wait  events — say,  for  the  news  to  reach  Unyoro,  or 
Wadelai.  ^tr  Kaliba  Rcga  ;  and  Ca.sati,  Emin,  or  the 
Unyoro  kiikg  may  Ijccimie  curious  enough  to  send  to 
discover  whu  we  are.  But  there  is  the  food  tiuestion. 
These  lake  villagers  d<.)  not  cultivate.  They  catch  fish 
and  make  salt  to  sell  to  the  people  on  the  plateau  for 
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grain.  We  shouM  iiave  to  forage,  ascending  ami 
descentliug  daily  tliat  dreadful  mountain  slope.  For  a 
week  or  so  the  natives  of  the  i>kiteau  might  resist  every 
foraging  party,  liut  finally  surrentler.  and  emigrate 
elsewhere  to  distant  part-s,  leaving  a  naked  land  in  our 
possession.  You  niu.^t  admit  tliat  tliis  would  be  a  most 
miwisc  and  foolish  plan." 

*'  Were  our  boat  here,  or  could  a  canoe  be  prn<.'ura]>le 
by  any  means,  our  position  would  be  thus  : — We  could 
hmnch  and  man  her  with  twenty  men,  supply  then)  with 
ten  or  twelve  days'  provisions  and  an  officer,  and  bid 
the  crew  '  God  speed,'  while  we  could  re-ascend  to  the 
plateau,  seize  upon  a  good  position  near  tlie  edge  of  the 
plateau,  render  it  quickly  unassailable,  and  forage  north, 
south,  and  west  in  a  land  abounding  with  grain  and 
cattle,  and  keep  sentries  ol>ser\dug  tlie  lake  and  watehiuff 
for  the  signal  of  fire  or  smoke.  On  her  arrival,  a  huudred 
rirtes  could  descend  to  the  lake  to  learn  the  news  of 
Emiii  t*ushft"s  safety,  or  jierhaps  of  his  departure,  via 
Uki'di  and  L'soga,  to  Zan/ilmr.  The  last  is  pi-obable, 
lierause  the  latest  news  that  I  received  fnjm  the 
Foreign  OHice  sl»)we<1  that  he  medilnle<l  taking  such 
a  step.  But  now,  as  we  are  wiihcjut  canoe  or  boat,  I 
feel ,  though  we  are  bn  t  f<  ai  r  days  1  ly  wa tvr  from 
Wadelai,  that  we  are  only  wasting  valuable  time  in 
searching  for  expedients,  when  common-sense  bids  us 
be  oft' to  the  forest,  iind  some  suitable  spot  like  Ibwiri 
to  leave  oiu"  surplus  stores,  sick  men,  ami  cduvale.^eents  , 
from  Ugarrowwa  and  Ipoto,  and  return  here  again  with 
our  boat  and  a  few  dozen  cjises  of  ammunition.  In 
this  inexplicable  absence  of  Emin,  or  any  news  of  him, 
we  should  be  unwise  in  wasting  our  strength,  carrying 
the  too  great  surpUis  of  annnunition.  when  perhaps  the 
Pasha  has  departed  from  his  province." 

During  our  afternoon  march  we  travelled  along  the 
lake  until  the  i.sland  of  Ivasenya  }K)re  fi*om  our 
camping-place  127°  magnetic,  or  about  a  mile  distant, 
and  our  observation  point  on  tlie  summit  of  the  plateau 
bore  289° 

\Ve  made  a  buah  fence,  and  halted  at  an  early  hour. 
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The  afternoon  was  likewise  spent  in  couBidcriug  oui* 
position  more  fully  under  the  new  light  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  determinet!  refusal  of  Katonza  and  his  follower 
to  entertain  our  friendhhip. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  December  I  sent 
Lieutenant  J>uiin?  and  forty  men  to  speak  with  the 
people  (jf  Kascnya  Island,  wliit^-h  \a  nl>out  800  yards 
from  the  shore.  As  the  lake  is  very  shallow,  tlie 
cam^w  with  two  fishermen  whirh  Licut'Cnant  Stflirs  lmilo<l 
could  not  uppr<.)u<-h  the  shore  to  within  several  hundred 
yards.  The  mud  was  of  utifiithonied  deptli,  and  none 
dared  to  put  a  font  into  it.  Alon*:  the  water's  edge  the 
singular  wooil  amlmteh  thrives,  and  c(tntinue,s  it»  narrow 
fringe  around  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  re- 
sembling from  a  distance  an  extrusive  range  of  fisher- 
men's stakes  or  a  ta.ll  palisade.  The  fishermen  pointed 
out  a  locality  further  up  the  lake  where  they  could 
approach  nearer,  and  which  was  their  landing-place,  the 
distance  they  were  then  at  barely  allowing  the  sounds  of 
the  voice  to  l>e  h^'ard.  We  spent  the  morning  awaiting 
Lieutenant  Stairs,  who  had  consideralik*  Llilbmlty  with 
tlie  mud  and  swamps.  lu  the  afternoon  I  sent  Mr. 
.Tephson  and  forty  men  to  the  landing-place  indicated 
by  the  nntive,s,  which  was  a  low  blutl'  wooded  at  the 
.summit,  with  depth  of  water  sutheient  for  nil  practical 
purposes.  In  reply  to  a  hail  a  fisherman  and  his  wife 
came  to  within  a  good  lx>w-shot  from  the  shore,  and 
deigned  to  converse  with  our  party.     They  si^id — 

"  Yes,  we  remember  a  smoke-boat  came  here  a  long 
time  ago.  There  was  a  white  man  (Colonel  Mason)  in 
her,  and  he  tidkcd  quite  friendly.  He  shot  a  hipi>o- 
potamus  for  u.s,  and  gave  it  to  us  to  eat  The  bones  lie 
close  to  where  you  stand,  which  you  may  see  for 
yourselves.  There  are  no  large  canoes  on  this  lake  or 
anywhere  about  here,  for  the  biggest  will  but  hold  two 
or  tlirec  people  with  safety,  and  no  more.  AVe  buy  our 
canoes  from  the  Wanyoru  on  the  other  side  for  fish  and 
salt.  Will  we  carry  a  letter  for  you  to  Unyoro  1  No 
(with  a  laugh).  No.  we  eould  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  ;  that  is  a  work  for  a  chief  and  a  great  mau^  and 
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we  are  poor  people,  no  better  than  slaves.  Will  we  sell  t887. 
a  canoe  ?  A  little  canoe  like  tliis  will  carry  you  ^^'  ^^' 
nowhere.  It  is  only  fit  for  fishing  close  to  shore  in  NywiM. 
shallow  waters  like  these.  M'hich  way  did  you  come 
here  ?  By  the  way  of  the  Ituri  (  W\  !  that  proves  you 
to  be  wicked  people.  Who  ever  heard  of  gowl  people 
coming  from  that  directifiu  ?  If  you  were  not  wicked 
people  you  would  have  Immght  a  liig  boat  with  you, 
like  the  other  white  man,  and  slioot  hippos  like  him.  Go 
your  ways — yonder  lies  your  road  ;  but  as  you  go  you 
will  meet  with  people  as  bad  as  yoursclveH,  whose  w(jrk 
is  to  kill  people.  There  Is  no  food  close  to  this  lake  or 
in  all  this  plain.  Fishennen  like  we  have  no  need  of 
hoes.  Look  around  everywhere  and  yuu  will  not  find  a 
field.  You  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  mouuttiins  where 
there  is  food  for  you ;  there  is  nothing  here.  Our 
business  is  to  make  salt  and  cat<di  fish,  which  we  take 
to  the  people  above,  and  exchange  fur  gi-ain  and  beans. 
This  ialan<l  is  Kasenya,  and  belongs  to  Kavulli,  and  the 
next  place  is  Nyam.''UHsi.  (lO  on.  Why  do  you  not  go 
on  and  try  your  lu<^k  elsewhere  i  The  fii*Ht  white  man 
stoppeil  in  these  watei-s  one  night  in  his  boat,  and  tlie 
next  morning  he  went  on  his  way,  and  since  then  we 
have  not  seen  him  or  any  other.'' 

Oo  I  The  inevitable  closed  around  us  to  fulfil  I  he 
law  that  nothing  worth  striving  for  can  be  obtained  Itut 
by  pain  and  patience.  Look  where  we  might,  a  way  to 
advance  was  denied  to  us,  except  by  fighting,  killing, 
destroying.  cf)nsumiug  and  being  consumed.  For 
Unyoro  we  had  no  money,  or  goods  fit  for  lialiba  llega. 
llarcliiiig  to  Wadelai  would  only  be  a  useless  waste  of 
ammunition,  and  its  want  of  it  would  probably  prevent 
our  icturn.  and  s*i  reduce  us  to  tlie  sjmie  helplessness 
as  Emin  Pasha  was  reporte^l  to  be  in.  If  we  cast  our 
eyes  lakewards  we  became  conscious  that  we  were  bipeds 
requiring  something  Hitatable  to  bei»r  us  over  the  water. 
All  roatls  except  that  by  which  we  came  were  closed,  and 
in  the  meantime  our  provisions  were  exhausted. 

At  the  evening's  council  we  resolved  to  a<lopt  the 
only  sensible  course  left  us — that  is,  to  return  to  Ibwiri, 
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1887.  eighteen  days'  journey  from  here,  and  there  huild  a 
^*"^  ^**  strong  stockade,  then  to  send  a  strong  party  to  Ipoto 
Kj-abL.  to  bring  up  the  boat,  goods,  ofHcers,  and  convalescents 
to  our  stockade,  and  after  leaving  fifty  rifles  there  under 
three  or  four  otiicerri,  hurry  "u  to  Lgarrowwa's  Hettle- 
mcnt,  and  send  the  cttnvalescenta  fi-oni  th«re  !>ack  to 
Ibwiri,  and  afterwards  continue  our  journey  in  seftiv.h  of 
the  Major  and  the  rear  column  liefore  he  and  it  was  a 
wreck,  or  marched  into  that  wilderness  whence  we  so 
narrowly  escupcd,  and  then,  all  united  again,  march  on 
to  this  place  with  the  l>oat,  and  finish  the  mission 
thoroughly,  wiili  no  anxieties  in  tlic  rear  bewildering  or 
enfeeliling  us. 

The  following  da>%  December  IGth,  a  severe  rainstorm 
detained  us  in  camp  until  9  A.M.  The  low  hai\l  plain 
absorl)ed  the  water  but  slowly,  and  for  the  first  hour  we 
tranii)ed  through  water  up  to  the  knee  in  .'some  places. 
We  then  emerged  on  a  gently  rolling  plain,  where  the 
grass  was  but  three  inches  high,  with  clumps  of  bush 
and  low  trees  a  few  score  of  yards  apart,  making  the 
whole  .scene  resemble  an  ornamental  park.  Arriving  at 
the  path  connecting  the  landing-place  of  Kasenya  with 
the  mount^iin  puss  by  wliich  we  descended,  we  crossed 
it,  keeping  parallel  to  the  lake  shore,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  it.  Presently  hei-ds  of  game  appeared, 
and,  as  our  people  were  exceedingly  short  of  pro\-isions, 
we  prepared  to  do  our  best  to  obtiun  a  supply  of  meat 
Aft^r  some  trouble  a  male  kudu  fell  to  my  share, 
and  Saat  Tato.  the  hunter,  dropped  a  hartebeest. 
Two  miles  bcyontl  the  laniiing-place  of  Kaseuya  we 
halted. 

Onv  object  in  halting  here  was  to  blind  the  iiutives  of 
Katonza's,  who.  w^e  felt  sure,  would  follow  us  to  see  if 
we  had  moved  on,  for  naturally,  having  behaved  so 
unruly  t.o  us,  they  miglit  well  entertaiiv  feius,  or  at  least 
anxiety,  respecting  us.  At  niglit  we  proposeil  to  retrace 
our  stej)s,  ami  (oHow  the  roatl  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain pass,  and  before  dawn  eoinmeriee  the  steep  and 
stony  ascent,  and  be  at  the  suuiniit  before  the  natives 
of  the  tflble-hmd  above  would  be  astir — as  a  struggle 
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with  sucb  detemiined  people,  heavily  loaded  as  we  were,     I887. 
was  to  he  avoided  if  possible.  ^^  ^^■ 

About  3  P.M..  as  we  were  occupied  in  dividing  the  i,^.^^ 
game  among  the  hungry  people,  .some  native  yeJls  were 
heard,  and  half  a  dozen  arrows  fell  into  the  halting- 
place.  Nothing  can  sive  a  better  idea  of  the  l>lind 
stupidity  or  utter  recJklassnesa  of  these  savages  than 
this  instnnee  of  half  a  score  of  them  assaultins:  a  well- 
appointed  company  of  170  men  in  the  wilderne.s.s,  any 
two  of  whom  were  more  than  a  match  for  tliem  in  a 
fight.  Of  ctmr.'*c,  having  dclivcreU  theii'  yells  and  nhot 
their  arrows,  they  turned  sharply  about  and  Hod. 
Proliably  they  knew  they  eould  rely  \\\nm  tlieir  .speed, 
ft)r  ihey  left  our  pursuing  men  far  out  of  sight  in  an 
inc.re).libly  short  time.  The  ten  .savages  who  thus  visited 
us  were  the  same  who  had  affected  such  wlicitude  aa  to 
come  to  ascertain  if  we  had  lost  the  road  yesterday. 

In  my  ramhies  after  meiit  during  the  day,  far  down 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  from  the  halting-place,  I  came  to 
vast  hejips  of  hones  of  slaughtered  game.  They  seem  to 
have  been  of  many  kinds,  from  the  elephant  and 
hippopotamus  down  to  the  small  bush-hok.  It  is  probable 
that  they  had  been  surrounded  by  natives  of  tlie  district 
who,  with  the  assist«ni:e  of  fire,  had  slaughtered  them  in 
heaps  within  a  circle  of  not  more  than  'M)0  yanla  in 
iliameter. 

Sadt  Tato  the  hunter,  after  wounding  a  buffalo,  was 
det^^rred  from  foUosving  it  by  the  nppearauce  of  a  full- 
grow*n  lion,  who  took  up  the  chase. 

The  shore  of  the  Lake  as  it  trends  North  Easterly, 
increases  greatly  in  beauty.  Over  a  score  of  admirable 
camping  places  were  seen  by  me  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
Lake,  with  slopes  of  white  firm  sand,  over  much  ox 
which  the  waves  rolled  ceaselessly,  liohinil  was  a  Iwick- 
gi'ound  of  green  groves  isleted  amid  greenest  award,  and 
game  of  great  vajiety  abounding  near  by  ;  while  a  view 
of  singular  magnificence  and  beauty  greeted  the  eye  in 
every  direction. 

At  5.30  P.M.  we  gathered  together,  and  silently  got 
into  order  of  march  for  the  bai>e  of  the  mountain.     We 
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had  three  sick  peoplf;  with  us,  two  of  rlioni  had  nnt  yet 
recovered  from  the  ett'ectx  of  our  niiseraljle  dayw  in  the 
great  forest,  another  snttered  l'n>ni  h  high  fever  inrurred 
in  hist  uight's  rain-storm. 

At  9  P.M.  we  stumbled  upon  a  village,  wliidi  c<jnfu.->ed 
us  somewhat.  Iiut  the  luige  mountiiin,  rising  like  a  dark 
cloud  above  us,  prevented  us  fi'om  retraciug  our  steps, 
which  without  it  we  might  well  have  dune,  a.s  it  was 
extremely  dark.  Tn  dead  .sileuce  we  passed  thr<jugh  the 
sleeping  village,  and  followed  a  path  out  of  it,  which,  de- 

fenerating  into  a  mere  trail,  wa.s  soon  lost.  For  another 
our  we  bore  on,  keeping  our  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
darker  shadow  that  rone  to  the  staiTV  sky  al>ove  us, 
until  at  hist  wearied  nature,  betrayed  by  the  petulance 
of  the  advance  guurd,  deniamled  n  liult  and  re.st.  We 
threw  ourselves  down  on  the  grass  even  where  we  halted, 
and  were  soon  in  deepest  slunil)er,  indifferent  to  all 
troubles. 

At  dawn  we  rose  from  a  deep  sleep,  drenched  with 
dew  an<l  but  little  refreshed,  and  gazing  up  at  the 
iimncnse  wall  of  the  tal>h'dajid  that  ro.-^e  in  four  grand 
terra<.-eH  of  about  GOO  feet  each,  we  discovered  that  we 
were  yet  about  two  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  pass.  We 
therefore  presHcd  f(>r\vMrd,  an<l  shortly  reachud  the  base 
of  the  ascent.  By  aneroids  wo  were  150  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  I_;*ike,  wliich  was  2400  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  we  were  2500  feet  below  the  simniiit  of 
the  saddle,  or  sunken  ridge  between  the  Northeru  and 
Southern  ranges  wliose  Eastern  ends  ftxnvneil  aliove  us. 

AVhile  the  carriers  iff  tlie  expedition  liroke  their  fast 
on  the  last  morsels  of  meat  received  from  yesterday's 
hunting,  thirty  pic^ked  men  were  sent  up  to  seize  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  and  to  keep  the  post  while  the  loaded 
caravan  struggled  upward. 

After  half-an-hfiurs  grace  wo  commenced  ascending 
up  the  rocky  and  rain-scoured  slope,  with  a  fervid 
*'  Bismillah  "  on  our  lips.  Mter  the  fatiguing  iiight- 
march.  the  after-chill  of  the  dew.  and  drizzling  rain 
and  cold  of  the  early  morn,  we  were  not  iu  the  l^est 
condition  to  climb  to  a  2300  feet  altitude.     To  increase 
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our  discomfort,  the  Eaj=itern  sun  shone  full  ou  our  Wks, 
and  the  rocks  reflected  its  heat  in  our  faces.  One  of  the 
sick  men  in  delirium  wandered  away,  another  suffonnt; 
fi'om  liigh  hilious  fever  surrendered  uiul  would  proceed 
no  further.  When  we  were  half-way  up  twelve  natives 
of  Katonzn's  were  seen  far  helow  on  the  plains,  houndinfj 
along  the  track  in  hot  chase  of  the  Expedition,  witli  the 
object  of  picking  up  stragglei-s.  They  proi»ahlv  stunihied 
across  our  sick  men,  and  the  ease  with  whicli  a  delirious 
and  unarmed  person  fell  a  .^crifice  t(»  tlieir  r^poars  would 
inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  try  again.  However, 
Lieutenant  Stairs  was  in  cliarge  of  the  roar  .ijiuird,  and 
no  douht  would  give  a  good  account  of  them  if  they 
approached  within  range. 

At  the  top  of  the  second  terrace  we  found  a  little 
stream  which  was  refreshingly  cool,  for  the  quartzose 
rocks  and  gneissic  houlders  were  scorching.  That  the 
column  suffered  terribly  was  evident  by  the  manner  it 
straggled  iu  fragmeut-s  (jver  the  slopes  and  terraced 
flats,  and  by  the  streams  of  perapiration  that  coursed 
down  their  naked  lnHlies,  It  w;\,s  a  great  rt'Hcf  tlint  our 
sharp-shiMftcrs  lu'lil  the  brow  of  the  liilt,  for  a  few  Iwild 
spearmen  might  have  decimated  the  panting  ami  gasping 
aullerers. 

At  the  top  of  the  third  ternu*e  tliere  was  a  sliort  halt, 
and  we  could  command  a  view  far  down  to  the  rear  of 
the  I'olumu.  which  ha<l  not  yet  reached  the  summit  of 
the  first  terrace,  and  perceived  the  twelve  natives 
8tea<iily  following  at  about  500  yards'  distiince,  and  one 
by  one  they  were  seen  to  bend  over  an  object,  whieh  T 
afterwarils  found  from  the  commander  of  the  rear-guard 
was  our  second  si<rk  man.  Each  native  drove  his  spear 
into  the  body. 

Observing  their  olijeet,  it  was  resolved  that  their 
hostility  should  l>e  [mnishcd,  and  8aat  Tato  the  hunter 
aud  four  other  experts  were  posted  behind  some  large 
rocks,  between  which  they  could  observe  without  being 
detected. 

In  twit  and  tlirce-quarter  liouns  we  reached  the  brow 
of  the  plateau,  and  were  standing  by  the  advance-guard. 
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ift«7.  who  had  done  excellent  service  in  keeping  the  enemy 

Tif^c.u.  jj^yjjy^   f^J^f\  ^^^  j-j^e  rear-guaivl   mrmiit^d  the  height  we 

Pktwu.  heard  the  sharp  rrtn-k  of  riHcH  from  the  amliushed  party, 

■  who  were  avenging  tlie  murder  of  two  of  their  comrades. 

B  One  wa.s  whf»t  dead,  anotlior  was  hf>rne  away  bleeding» 

^^^  an<l  the  ferocious  .scavengt-rs  Iiad  (led. 

^^H  During  the  8hort  breathing  pause  the  advauce-gutird 

^^^  were  sent  to  cxph)re  the  village  near  l>v.  wliich,  it  seems, 

^1  was  the  exchange  phioe  l>etwceu  the  jjfuteau  natives  and 

^1  Lakists,  and  the  gratifying  news  of  a  rich  discovery  soon 
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spread  tlirough  the  column.  A  Iwrge  store  of  grain  and 
l^'ans  had  been  found,  sufficient  to  give  each  man  five 
days'  unstinted  rati<ius. 

At  1  I'.M.  we  resumed  our  march,  after  giving  positive 
command  I  hut  close  order  should  be  maintained  in  order 
to  avoitl  arcideuts  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life.  From 
the  front  of  the  column,  the  aborigines,  who  had  in  the 
interval  of  the  halt  gathered  in  \af*t  numbers,  moved 
away  to  our  Hanks  and  rear.  A  large  party  hid  in 
some  tall  grass  through  which  they  supposed  we  should 
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pass,  but  we  swerved  aside  through  a  hreadth  of  short 
grass.  Baffled  hy  this  movenieut  they  rose  from  their 
coverts  and  sought  hy  other  means  to  gratify  their 
spleenish  hate. 

In  crossing  a  deep  gully  near  tlie  knoll,  whi'-h  Lad 
already  witnessed  a  stirring  contest  l«twee!i  us,  the 
centre  and  rear  of  the  eolumn  hecaiue  somevvluit  eon- 
fused  in  the  i-iiny  grass,  aud  rrossed  over  in  three  or 
four  l)roken  lines  ;  our  third  wii^'k  man  either  purposely 
higgeil  hchind,  or  felt  his  failing  powers  t<x»  weak  to 
hear  him  fiiither,  and  laiti  dnwn  in  the  gra.ss,  hut  it  is 
certain  he  never  Issued  from  the  gully.  We  in  the 
advance  halted  for  the  i-olumn  to  reform,  and  just  then 
we  heard  a  storm  of  triumphant  cries,  and  a  Tiody  of 
ahout  400  exulting  natives  came  leaping  down  the 
slojjes,  infatuated  with  their  noisy  rage  and  indifferent 
to  rear  -  guardt*.  Doubtless  the  triumphant  cries 
were  uttered  when  tlie  si*k  man's  fate  was  sealed. 
We  Iiad  lost  three  !  The  rurth  was  in  the  Iiopes  of 
obtaining  another  victim.  And,  indeed,  the  rear- 
guard, burdened  with  loads  and  harassed  by  their 
duties,  Hcenied  to  promise  one  speedily.  But  at  tliis 
juncture  an  expert  left  the  advance  and  pmcecded  to 
take  fiosition  three  hundred  yai*ds  away  from  the  line  of 
march,  aud  nearer  to  the  exultant  natives,  who  were 
bounding  gleefully  towards  the  tu*ed  rear-guard.  His 
first  shot  laid  a  native  tiat,  a  second  smashed  the  arm  of 
another  and  penetrated  his  side.  There  was  an  instant's 
silence,  aud  the  advance  leaped  from  their  pasition  to 
assist  the  rear-guard,  who  were  immediately  relieved  of 
their  pursuers. 

An  hour's  journey  beyond  this  scene  we  camped  on  a 
tabular  hill,  whiuh  rummauded  a  wide  view  of  rich 
j)]aiiis,  I'^ir  tile  night — fuutsure  aud  weary  beyond  any 
former  cxperieme. 

On  thi.s  afternoon  I  reflei-ted  upon  the  singularity  that 
.savages  posses-sing  such  acute  fear  of  death  .shouhl  yet 
so  fretjuently  seek  it.  Most  men  would  have  thought 
that  the  lo.sses  which  had  attended  their  efforts  on  t!ie 
10th,  lllh,   12th,  aud  i;ith  would  deter  such  tis  these 
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fixjin  provoking  stningers  who  had  ])roved  themselves 
so  well  al>le  t-o  defend  themselves.  At  one  time,  we  had 
almost  been  conviBced  that  fire  would  teach  tbem 
caution  ;  wc  had  also  tliou^lit  tlint  keeping  in  a  (juiet 
line  of  march,  abstaining  from  paying  heed  to  their 
war-cries  and  their  manoeuvi-es.  and  only  act  i\hen  they 
rufthcd  to  the  attack,  were  sufficient  to  give  them 
glimpscA  of  our  rule  of  conduct.  But  this  was  the  fifth 
any  <)f  our  fnrbearance.  We  were  losing  men,  and  we 
Could  ill  aH'ord  to  loae  one,  for  a  vast  work  remained 
unfinished.  We  had  still  to  penetrate  the  forest  twice, 
■we  had  to  pn^e^ed  to  Ipoto  to  cArry  our  IxMit  to  the 
Nyanza,  se^uch  the  shores  of  the  Luke  as  far  as  Wadehii 
— even  Duffle,  if  necessary — fur  news  of  Emin,  to  return 
bftck  again  to  the  assistance  of  Major  Barttelot  and  the 
rear-culumu — who  wore  hy  this  time  no  doubt  looking 
anxiously  for  help,  wearied  with  their  overwhelming 
task — and  again  to  march  through  thcso  grass-laud  tribM 
to  be  each  time  suhjeut  U-y  fatid  los8  through  their  un]»re- 
cedented  recklessness  and  courage.  I  rcHulved,  then, 
that  the  next  day  we  should  try  to  find  what  effect 
more  active  operations  would  have  on  them,  for  it  might 
be  that,  after  one  sharp  and  severe  lesson  and  loss  of 
their  cuttle,  they  would  consider  whether  war  was  as 
prolitalile  as  pwice. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  Itefore  <lawn  T  called  for 
voluiitoci-s.  Eighty  men  responded  with  alacrity.  The 
instructions  were  few — 

"You  see,  boys,  these  natives  fight  on  tJic  constant 
run  :  they  have  sharp  eyes  and  long  limbs.  In  the 
work  of  to-day  we  white  men  are  of  no  use.  We  are 
all  footsore  and  weary,  and  we  cannot  run  far  in  this 
country.  Therefore  you  t^HH  go  together  with  your 
own  chiefs.  Go  and  hunt  those  fellows  who  killed  our 
sick  men  yester<lay.  Go  right  to  their  villages  and 
bring  away  every  cow.  slicep.  and  goat  you  can  find. 
Don  t  l>other  about  firing  their  hut«.  You  must  keep 
on  full  speed,  and  chase  them  out  of  every  cane-brake 
and  tiill.  Bring  me  some  prisoners  that  I  may  have  some 
of  their  oym  people  to  send  to  them  >vith  my  words." 


Meanwliile  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  halt  to  attend 

to  our  personal  affairs.     Our  shoes  and  clothing  ueeded 
rejmir,  and  for  hours  we  sat  cobblinp;  and  tailoring. 

At   five   in   the   afternoon    the   hand    of  volunteers 
returned,  hrintnng  a  respectable  herd  of  c-attle  with  several 
Cftlvefl.     Six  imils  were  slaughtered   at  once,  and  dia 
trihuted  to  the  men  according  to  their  companies,  who 
became  nearly  delirious  witli  happiness. 

"Such,"  said  Three  O'clock  the  hunter,  *•  is   life    in 
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this  continent  with  a  caravnu.  One  day  wc  have  a 
feast,  and  ou  the  next  the  stomach  ia  craving.  Never 
are  two  days  alike.  The  people  will  cat  meat  now  until 
they  arc  blind,  and  next  mouth  they  will  thank  God  if 
they  get  as  much  as  a  wood-bean."  Saat  Tato  had  dis- 
covered, like  myself,  that  life  in  Afrir-a  cnnsiHts  of  a 
series  of  vuriod  sufferings  with  intervals  of  abort 
pleasures. 

The  cold  was  very  great  ou  this  high  land.     E^ich 
night  since  we  had  entered  the  grass  country  we  had  been 
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driven  iiultMtrs  ueiii'  sunnet  by  the  m\v  misty  weather  of 
tlie  evening,  iiml  wi*  sliivcrtnl  witli  rhiitterin^  ti'cth  in 
the  extreme  rhilliiiess  of  the  ynuti^  day.  On  this  inurii- 
ing  the  temperature  was  at  59  Fahrenheit.  The  men 
were  stark  uaked  owing  to  the  exactions  and  extortions 
of  the  Manyuema,  and  ha<l  taken  kindly  to  the  leather 
dresses  of  tne  natives,  and  the  bark  cloths  worn  by  the 
aborigines  of  the  forest.  A-ter  experiencing  the  exti'eniea 
of  cold  to  whieli  tliese  open  pa.sture-lan<ls  were  subjeot, 
we  no  longer  wondered  at  the  tar*linef4H  sliown  by  the 
inhabifaiitvS  to  venture  out  before  nine  oVlock,  and  it 
wi^ukl  have  l»een  manifent  wisdom  for  us  to  have  adopted 
their  example,  lm<l  our  t-ask  permitted  it. 

On  the  1 9th  Dei-ember  we  stniL-k  across  the  rolling 
plains  towanls  Mazaniboni.  As  we  came  near  Gavira's 
we  were  hailed  by  a  *;roup  of  natives,  who  shouted  out» 
"  The  country  lies  at  your  feet  now.  You  will  not  be 
interfered  with  any  more  ;  but  you  would  pleaae  us  well 
if  you  killed  the  chief  of  Undussuma,  who  sent  us  to 
drive  vou  back." 

At  noon,  as  we  were  abreast  of  the  Balegga  Hills,  two 
parties  of  forty  men  each  were  observed  to  be  following 
us.  They  hailed  us  finally,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
*'  look  us  in  the  face."  As  they  declined  the  permission 
to  approach  uh  without  arms,  they  M'ere  sharply  ordered 
away,  le.st  we  should  suspect  them  of  sinister  designs. 
Xhey  went  away  submissively. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  villages  of  those  who 
had  HO  ]>ersistently  persecuted  us  fin  the  12th.  The 
pectple  were  spread  over  the  hills  vt)ciferating  fiercely. 
The  advance-j^uard  were  urj^ed  forward,  and  the  hills 
wei*e  cleared,  tlespite  thestorma  of  abuse  that  were  poured 
out  by  the  Balegga. 

A  few  of  the  cwptui-ed  cattle  furnished  milk.  Our 
goats  also  gave  an  ample  supply  for  tea  and  coffee,  which 
we  were  l>ound  to  accept  as  evidence  that  the  heart  of 
Africa  could  supply  a  few  comforts. 

On  the  20th  our  march  lay  through  the  rii-b  valley  of 
Undussuma.  the  villages  of  which  had  lieen  fired  on  the 
10th  and  1 1th.     Already  it  had  recovered  its  aspect  of 
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{Mjpulousnesa  and  prosperity,  for  the  liuts  were  all  l>uilt  ift«7 
anew,  but  it  was  still  as  doatli.  tlie  inhabitant**  sitting  on  ^*-  '^ 
the  mountaiiia  lookiug  down  upon  us  as  we  murc-hed 
past.  Not  being  challenged  or  molested,  we  paijsed 
through  in  close  order  amidst  a  voi<relcas  peace.  May  it 
not  be  that  by  comparing  one  day's  conduct  with  another, 
the  now  from  then,  the  children  of  Slazambctni  will 
accept  the  proft'er  of  friendship  whicii  wc  may  make  on 
our  return  i  We  felt  that  the  next  time  we  came  into 
the  land  we  should  be  received  with  courtesy,  if  not  with 
hospitality.  Thus  steadily,  in  view  of  hundreds  of 
Mazamboni's  warrioi-s,  we  passed  through  the  renovated 
valley.  The  millet  was  now  ripe  for  the  har\'est,  and 
with  our  departure  westward,  happy  days  were  yet  in 
store  for  them. 

The  next  day  we  entered  the  Abunguma  country,  and 
aftHsr  fording  the  East  Ituri  River,  camped  on  the  right 
bank. 

The  22nd  was  a  halt — both  Lieutenant  Stairs  and  my- 
self were  prostrated  by  ague  and  foot^^ores  ;  and  on  the 
23rd  we  mai-ched  to  the  main  Ituri  River,  where  we 
found  that  the  Babusesse  had  withdrawn  every  canoe. 
We  proceeded  down  along  the  bank  to  a  part  of  the 
stream  that  was  islanded.  By  2  p.m.  of  the  24th  we  had 
made  a  very  neat  and  strong  suspension  bridge  from  the 
left  bank  to  an  island  in  midstream,  tlutugh  only  two 
men  could  travel  by  It  at  a  time.  Uletli,  tlie  coxswain 
of  the  advance,  with  u  chosen  band  of  thirteen  men, 
swam  fnmi  the  island  to  the  riglit  hank  with  their  riflea 
over  their  shoulders,  and  the  gallant  fourteen  men  st^oured 
up  and  down  the  banks  for  canoes,  but  were  un.successful. 
In  the  meantime  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  lu-i  large  iia 
marbles  l)cat  down  our  teuts,  nearly  froze  the  men,  and 
made  everybody  miserable  with  cold.  The  temperature 
had  suddenly  fallen  from  75^  to  52°  Falireuheit.  After 
lasting  fifteen  minutes  the  sun  shone  on  a  camp  ground 
strewn  with  hail. 

At  daylight,  Christmas  morning,  I  sent  Mr.  Jephson 
and  Chief  Rashid  across  the  river  with  instructions  to 
make  a  raft  of  banana  stalks.     It  was  noon  before  it  waa 
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finished,  but  in  the  meantime  the  camvan  was  passing  hy 
tlic  suspension  hrid.ije  to  the  island,  and  the  ferriage  hy 
raft  commenc^ed.  taking  four  men  with  loads  at  one  trip. 
In  one  hour  we  transported  forty  men  and  their  loads  hy 
these  banana  stalks.  Getting  more  confident,  we  sent  six 
men  and  six  loads  at  one  trip,  and  by  4  p.m.  No.  2  Com- 
pany was  safe  across.  No.  1  Comiwrny  then  turned  to 
haul  the  rattle  from  the  left  bank  ishiml.  and  after  the 
rear-guard  liad  fros.sed  by  the  briilge.  '' Three  O'clock" 
laid  his  bill-hook  to  the  suspension  liridge,  and  with  a 
few  strokes  destroyed  it. 
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By  n(M>n  i>f  the  ^fith  the  Expedition  was  across  the 
main  Ituri  Ri\'er.  Six  calves  were  slaughtered  for  n 
Christmas  ration  of  beef.  The  next  day  one  of  our  he^id 
men  died  fr4mi  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  caused  by  a  chill 
caught  wiiile  liidiing  on  the  brow  of  the  plateau  after  the 

{>erspiring  a.Hceiit  from  the  lake  plain.     By  the  29th  we 
lud  reached  Imle'-sura  ;  wo  thence  proceeded  to  the  small 
\-illage  of  tkree  huts  near  lyugu.     On  the  Ist  of  Janmiry, 
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1888,  we  camped  at  Iiide'-tongo,  and  the  next  day  passed 
by  a  gigantif*  rrpauite  rock  in  the  forest,  whicli  Rometinie,s 
Is  itsed  by  thi;  forest  native;*  as  a  refuge  resort  during 
internecine  strife. 

On  the  6th  January  we  passed  by  Inde-mwani,  and  eanie 
across  the  spot  wlienee  Msharasha.  a  Zauzibsiri,  liiid  fallen 
from  a  loa;  and  liroken  his  neck.     The  seavengers  of  the 

ads — the  red  ants — had  eaten  the  scalp  and  picked  the 
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skull  cleiin,  until  it  resenililed  a  lar^e  ostrich  egg.  The 
che-st  of  t!ie  body  was  still  entire,  but  the  lower  limbs 
were  conHunied  clean.  On  the  next  day  we  entered 
Ibwiri,  and  ranie  tii  Borv<)'s  village;  but,  ala.^!  for  our 
foud  hopes  of  rendering  the  vilhio;f»  (ronifortoble  for  occu- 
pation, the  natives  had  net  fii-e  U)  their  own  fine  ilwell- 
ings.  Fortunately  for  us,  they  ha'l  taken  the  prec^iution 
to  pick  out  the  finest  boards,  and  had  stacked  many  oi 
them  in  the  busli.  Tlie  large  stoi-es  of  Indian  corn  had 
been  hastily  removed  into  temporary  huts  built  within 
the  reeesscH  of  impervious  bush.  AVe  set  to  at  once  to 
collect  the  corn  as  well  as  the  boards,  and  }>eforc  night 
we  luid  begun  the  construction  of  the  future  Fort  Bodo, 
or  the  "  Pea.-cful  Fort." 
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CHAPTER  XTTI. 


LIFE   AT    FORT   BODO. 

Otir  impcndinR  duties — Tlie  stock^wly  of  Fort  Bodo — ^Instructions  to 
Lieutenant  Suira — His  dcpartiiro  for  Kilonga-IjOtiga's— Pu-strered  by 
rats,  ninsi)iiitocta,  &c. — Nights  disturlxid  hy  tlic  lemur^Armies  of 
red  ants— Suake«  in  ti-opical  Africa — Uoisting  the  Egyptian  f^ag — 
Arrival  of  .Surgeon  Parke  aD<l  Captain  Ntlson  from  Ipoto — Report 
of  their  stay  with  tiic  Manyuema— Liontonaut  Stairs  arrives  with 
the  steel  hi>iit-~>\'e  dtt^iriuitie  to  push  on  to  the  Lake  at  odco — 
Voluutwrs  to  convoy  lottnrs  to  Major  Barttelot— TIIuosb  of  myself 
ami  Captttiu  Nelson — Uledi  captures  a  Queen  of  the  Pigmies — Our 
fields  of  corn— Life  at  Fort  Boao — We  again  set  out  for  the  Nyanza. 
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1888.     On  Hrrivincr  at  West  Ibwiri, 

'■"■  ^-  I  folt  precisely  like  a  "  c 
Fort  Bodo.  jjj^  holiday  to  Switzerlaiul  or  the  sea-side,  in  wliose 
abseuce  piles  of  business  lettei-s  have  gathered,  which  re- 
quire urgent  attention  and  despat<^'h.  They  must  be 
opened,  read,  sifted,  and  arranged,  and  as  he  reflects  on 
their  import  he  perceives  that  there  are  many  serious 
affairs,  which,  uidess  attended  to  with  methotl  and 
diligence,  will  involve  him  in  confusion.  Our  holiday 
trip  had  been  the  dii-ect  and  earnest  march  to  the  Albert 
Lake,  to  serve  a  Governor  who  had  cried  to  the  world, 
'*  Help  us  (|uickly,  or  we  perish."  For  the  sake  of  this, 
Major  Barttelot  had  l>een  allowed  to  bring  up  the  rear 
column,  the  sick  had  been  housed  at  Ugarrowwa's  and 
Kjloiir^a-Longa's  stations,  the  extra  gotuls  had  been  Imiied 
in  a  sandy  cache  at  Nelson's  starvation  camp  or  stored 
at  Tpiito,  t)ie  ifoat  Adrance  had  been  disconnected  and 
hiilden  in  the  bush,  and  Nelson  and  Surgeon  Parke 
had  been  boarded  with  the  Manyuema,  and  everything 
that  bad  tlireateneil  to  impede,  delay,  or  thwart  the 
march  had  licen  thrust  aside,  or  eluded  in  some  way. 
But  now  that  the  Governor,  who  had  been  the  cynosure 
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of  our  imaginationft  and  the  subject  of  our  daily  argu- 
ments, had  either  departed  homeward,  or  ri>uld,  ttr  wnidd 
not  lussist  ill  his  own  relit^f,  tlie  vuriou.s  matters  thrust 
aside  for  his  sake  re<]uired  immediate  attention.  So  I 
catalogued  our  impending  duties  thus  : — 

To  extrieate  Nelson  and  Parke  from  the  clutches  of 
the  Manyuema,  also  to  bring  up  the  convalescents,  the 
Advivwi'  steel  boat,  Maxim  machine  gun,  and  1 1 G  loads 
stored  at  Ipoto. 

To  construct  Fort  Bodo,  to  securely  house  a  garrison  ; 
make  a  clearing ;  plant  corn,  beans,  tobacco,  that  the 
defenders  may  be  secure,  fed,  and  comforted. 

To  communicate  with  Major  Barttelot  by  couriers,  or 
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proceed  myself  t*)  him ;  to  escort  the  convalescents  at 
Ugarrowwa'rt. 

If  boat  was  stolen  or  destroyed,  then  to  make  a  canoe 
for  transport  to  the  Nyauza. 

If  Barttelot  was  reported  to  be  advancing,  to  hasten 
supplies  of  corn  and  carriers  to  his  assistance. 

And  first,  the  most  needful  duty  was  U)  employ  every 
soul  in  the  buildin.L,'  of  the  stockade,  within  which  the 
buildings  could  be  constructed  at  more  leisure,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  having  riHos  slung  to  our  s]i(Hi]dci*H. 
Dmnng  our  absence  the  natives  had  burnt  West  Ibwiri, 
and  Boryo  s  fine  ^*illage  wa-s  a  smoking  ruin  when  we 
entered.  But  the  finest  boards  had  been  stripped  off 
the  buildings,  and  were  stacked  outside,  and  the  corn  had 
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lieen  liiistily  removed  to  temporary  huts  in  impen'ious 
liusli  two  Imuclred  yards  uway.  These  were  now  iuvalu- 
iible  to  us. 

By  the  1 8th  of  January  the  stockade  of  Fort  B(k1o 
was  completed.  A  huD4lred  men  liml  been  cutting;  t«ll 
poles,  and  bearing  them  Uy  thorte  who  had  sunk  a  narniw 
trench  outlining  the  iirea  of  the  fort,  to  plant  firmly  and 
closely  in  line.  Three  rows  of  cross  pole^  were  bound 
by  strong  vines  and  ratum  creepers  to  the  uprights. 
Outsiiie  the  poles,  again,  liad  been  fixcil  the  planking, 
so  tiiat  while  the  garrison  might  Ik;  merry-making  \\y 
firelight  at  niglit,  no  vicious  dwarf,  or  ferocious  aborigiue 
might  creep  up,  and  sho<jt  a  poLsoued  arn»w  inti)  a 
throng,  and  turn  'yty  to  grief.  At  three  angles  of  the 
fort,  a  tower  sixteen  feet  high  had  been  erected,  fenced, 
and  booi'ded,  in  like  manner,  for  sentiies  by  night  and 
day  to  observe  secui'ely  any  movement  in  the  future 
fields ;  a  banquette  rose  against  the  stockade  for  the 
dcfendei-s  to  (ronininnd  greater  view.  For  during  the 
months  that  we  slitaild  be  employed  in  reidi/ing  our 
stated  tasks,  tlie  Manyuenia  might  possilily  unite  to 
assjiult  the  fort,  and  its  defence  therefore  i-equired  to 
be  bullet-proof  as  well  as  arrow-proof. 

When  the  atockade  was  completed,  the  nuissive 
upriglits,  beams,  hundreds  of  raftei's,  thousantls  of 
climbers,  creepers,  vines,  for  the  frames  of  the  rtfiicera* 
buildings,    storeroom?i,    kitchens,    corn-bins,    outhouses, 

{)iles  of  phrynia  leaves  for  roofing  the  housca,  had  to 
)c  collected,  and  then  when  the  gi-oss  work  was  so  far 
advanced  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  Lieutenant  Stairs 
waa  summoned  t-o  receive  iiis  special  iustructions,  which 
were  somewhat  as  follows  :^ — 

"You  will  pnx'eed  tx>-morrow  with  a  hundred  rifles  to 
Ipoto,  U\  see  what  Iuls  bew»nie  of  Nelson,  Parke,  and  our 
sick  men,  and  if  living  to  es<^ort  everv  man  here.  You 
will  also  Ijring  the  boat  Advance,  and  its  many  goiKls  as 
possible.  The  last  letters  from  Nelson  and  Parke  informed 
Bfi  of  maTiy  unpleasant  things.  We  will  hope  for  the 
best.  At  any  rate,  yuu  have  one  Immlred  men,  strong 
and  robust  as  the  Manyuema  now,  and  their  march  to 
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the  Albert  Lake  has  made  men  of  them.  They  are  filled 
with  hate  of  the  Mauyuema.  They  go  there  indepen- 
dent, with  com  rations  of  their  own.  You  may  do  what 
you  like  with  tliem.  Now,  if  Nelson  and  Parke  have  no 
comphiints  of  liostility  other  than  general  nigganllinesa 
and  sulkincss  of  the  Manyucma,  do  not  he  involved 
in  any  argument,  accusation,  or  repix>ach,  but  bring 
them  on.  If  the  boat  is  safe,  and  haR  not  been  injured, 
halt  but  one  day  for  rest,  and  then  hoist  her  up  on  your 
shoulders  and  carry  her  here.  But  if  the  surs'ivors  will 
prove  to  you  that  blood  has  been  shed  Ity  violence,  and 
any  white  or  black  man  has  l>een  a  victim,  or  if  the  boat 
haa  been  destroyed,  then  consult  with  the  surviving 
whites  and  blacks,  think  over  your  plans  leisurely,  and 
let  the  results  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  full  and  final 
retaliation.  That  is  all,  except  remember  for  God's  sake 
that  every  day's  absence  beyond  a  reasonable  period 
necessary  for  marching  there  aud  back,  will  be  dooming 
us  here  to  that  eternal  anxiety  whicli  foOows  us  on 
this  Expedition  wherever  we  go.  It  Is  enough  to  be 
anxious  for  Barttelot,  the  Pasha,  Nelson  and  Parke  aud 
our  sick  men,  without  any  further  addition." 

Three  cows  were  slaughtered  for  meat  rations  for 
StaiiV  Expedition,  each  man  received  120  ears  of  corn, 
goats,  fowls,  and  plainttiins  were  taken  for  the  com- 
mander and  his  two  friends,  and  the  party  set  off  for 
Kiloujja-Lonjra  on  the  lOth. 
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Stfurs'  party  at  mnsteT  consisted  of- 

8ti  men. 
6  chiefs. 
1  officer. 
1  Ixjy. 
1  cook. 

98 


The  garrison  nambered- 

60  men. 
8  cooks. 
4  bo5«. 
3  whites. 

70 


After  the  departure  of  Stairs,  I  commencxjd  the  con- 
struction of  a  corn-bin  to  store  300  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  and  to  plaster  the  interior  of  head-quart-ers. 
Jephson    busied    himself  in    levelling    Hoor   of  officers' 
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house.  Men  carried  olay,  others  rammed  aiul  tamped. 
Some  men  were  on  the  roofs  arranging  the  large-leaved 
*"' phrynia  one  al)ovft  the  other  on  a  kind  of  trestle  fi'ame, 
others  furmed  laddei*s,  made  clay-dougli  for  the  walls, 
d(K)rs  and  windows  for  tlie  houses,  built  kitchens, 
exiaivnU'd  latriTU's.  or  dug  the  ditch — ten  feet  wide,  six 
feet  deep — through  a  hard  yellow  clay,  that  lay  under  the 
twenty-f'Kir  inches  of  humus  and  loam  of  the  clearing. 
When  the  linuses  were  completed,  we  made  a  whitewash 
out  of  wood  ashes,  which  gave  them  a  clean  and  neat 
appearance 
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PLAS  or  rear  nouo  asd  vicncm.    Bjf  Litat.  Stain^  HE- 

On  the  28th.  liead-quarters  was  rejidy  for  occupation. 
We  had  cleared  three  acres  of  land,  cut  down  the  bush 
clean  to  the  distance  of  200  yards  from  the  fort,  chopped 
the  logs — the  lighter  were  carried  away,  the  heavier  were 
piled  up — and  fire  appUed  to  them,  and  the  next  day 
folded  the  tentft  and  removed  to  our  mansions,  which,  as 
.lephson  declared,  were  '*  remarkalily  snug."  There  was 
at  first  a  feeling  of  ilampiieas,  liut  a  iJiarcoal  fire  burning 
night  and  day  soon  linked  the  walls  dry. 
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To  February  6  we  ext^iidetl  the  clearmg,  but  dis- 
covering that  natives  were  prowling  about  the  fort. 
planting  [>oisuue<i  splinters  in  the  paths,  cutting  UoNvn 
the  bananas,  and  bent  on  general  misi.-hicf,  half  of  the 
garrison  were  divided  into  two  parties  of  patrols,  to 
scour  the  plautiitious  and  the  adjoining  forest.  On  this 
day's  cxpb>rations  several  tamps  of  dwarfs  were  found 
at  the  distjincc  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  with  st-ores  of 
plaintains  in  their  possoisioii.  They  were  thoroughly 
rousted  out,  and  their  camps  were  destroyed. 

After  a  few  days'  experiences  of  life  in  the  buildings 
we  found  we  were  to  be  annoyed  by  liosts  of  rals,  ticaa, 
and  microscopically  small  mosquitoes.  Tlie  rats  de- 
stroyed our  cuni  and  bit  our  feet,  sported  wantoidy  over 
our  faces,  and  played  hide-and-seek  under  <^ur  bed- 
clntlios.  It  seems  that  by  their  wondrous  craft  they 
had  disctncred  tlie  natives  were  about  to  liurii  West 
Ibwiri,  and  had  migrated  in  time  out  of  harm's  way  into 
the  deep  bush  and  the  corn  fields,  and  they  probably 
had  a  dim  idea  that  such  an  eligible  place  would  not 
remain  long  without  leuantti.  When  the  commodious 
houses  of  the  Europeans  were  erected,  mth  spacious 
lofts,  and  corn-bins  witli  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
grain,  they  had  waited  mitil  everything  was  prepai-ed ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  strange  white  men  had 
excavated  a  lonfr  and  deep  ditch  half  round  the  fort,  tlie 
walla  of  whirh  had  been  carved  perpend irularly  4)ut  of 
the  clay,  into  which,  in  their  scurry  antl  hurry  to  take 
possession,  several  families  of  rat^  tumltled,  and  one 
morning  "  iUndy,"  the  fox-terrier,  leaped  in  among 
them,  and  exterminated  the  unfortunates.  Still,  irom 
the  Zanziliari  village  some  wise  old  nit.s  had  found  safe 
entran(x;  and  multiplied  so  fast  that,  until  we  became 
accustomed  to  their  playful  though  rude  sport,  we 
thought  them  U>  ha  an  intcdcrable  nuisance. 

At  the  same  time  tlie  warm  dry  clay  Hoors  began  to 
breed  tleus  by  myriads.  Poor  "  R^mdy "  was  most 
miserable  from  these  vexatious  torments.  We  wei*e  in 
no  better  plight.  While  dressing  they  made  our  limbs 
black  with  their  numbers.     To  suppress  this  pest  we 
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had  recourse  to  keeping  the  floors  constantly  damp,  and 
to  sweeping  the  floors  twice  a  day. 

The  onlinary  mostjuito  netting  was  no  protection 
against  the  mosquitoes  of  the  clearing.  They  sailed 
through  tlie  open  work  as  mice  would  creep  through 
anteldpe  net'^.  and  the  only  remedy  was  to  make 
mosquito  curtains  out  of  cotton  muslin,  which  happily 
succeed&l,  hut  half  suffocated  the  sleepers. 

Our  s<Mij>  hat!  long  ago  Iteen  exhausted,  and  as  a 
substitute,  though  it  was  nut  agreeable  to  the  smell, 
and  was  an  altogctlicr  unsaleable  article,  we  manu- 
factured a  soft  soap  out  of  (^•ustoi-oil  aiul  Ij'C,  and,  after 
a  few  experiments,  succeeded  in  turning  out  a  hard  Jmll- 
like  substance,  which  had  all  the  desired  effect. 

Every  night,  from  Yambuya  to  the  plains,  we  had 
been  troubled  by  harsh  screams  from  the  lemur.  It 
began  at  a  startling  loud  key,  very  deliberate,  and  as 
it  proceeded  the  sounds  became  louder,  quicker,  and 
higher,  in  a  quick  succession  of  angry,  grating,  wailing 
cries.  In  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  night,  they 
80unde<l  xi^ry  weird.  Soon,  from  a  distance  of  perhaps 
200  yards,  commenced  a  response  in  the  same  strain, 
from  another  sexual  mate.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
pairs  of  these  would  make  sleep  impossible,  if  any 
indisposition  had  temporarily  disturbed  the  usual  rest. 

jVi'mies  of  red  ants  would  sometimes  invade  the  fort 
from  the  clearing ;  theii*  columns  were  not  interrupted 
by  the  ditch.  &  long,  thick,  unbroken  lines,  guaivied 
by  soldiers  on  either  flank,  the  imiumeralde  in-sects 
would  descend  the  ditch  and  ascend  the  opjwsite  side^, 
over  the  parapets,  through  the  interstices  of  the  poles, 
over  the  banquette,  and  do\ni  into  the  plaza  of  the  fort, 
some  columns  attacking  the  kitchen,  others  head- 
quarters, the  officers'  mess-house,  and  woe  betide  any 
unlucky  naked  foot  treading  upon  a  myriad.  Better 
a  flogging  with  nettles,  or  ciiyenne  over  an  excoriated 
body,  or  a  caustic  bath  for  a  ravenous  itch,  than  these 
biting  and  venomous  thousands  climbing  up  the  limbs 
and  body,  burying  themselves  in  tlic  hair  of  the  bead, 
and   plunging  their  shining,  horny  mandibles  into  the 
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flesh,  creating  painful  pustules  with  every  bite.  Every 
living  thing  seems  disturbed  at  their  coming.  Jlen  are 
screaming,  bellowing  with  pain,  dancing,  and  writhing. 
There  is  a  general  rustle,  as  of  a  host  of  migrant 
creaturen  among  the  crir^p  dry  phrynia  leaves  overhead. 
The  rata  and  mice,  snakes,  beetles,  and  crickets  are 
moving.  From  a  slung  cot  I  have  observed,  by  candle- 
light, the  avengei-s  advancing  over  the  floor  of  my 
bouse,  si.-iiling  the  walls,  searching  the  recesses  of  every 
layer  of  leaves,  skirmishing  among  the  nooks  and  crau- 
nicrt,  nKmse-h()les,  and  cnu-ks  ;  heard  moaning  and  irying 
of  little  blind  mice,  and  tcrritiedsquealingof  motlicrly  and 
paternal  rat«,  and  hailed  theni  as  a  blessing,  encouraging 
them  along  on  their  career  of  destruction,  until  presently 
some  pcrvei-se  and  undi.sciplijied  tribes  would  <li'op  from 
the  roof  on  my  cot,  and  convert  their  well-M'isher  into  a 
vindictive  enemy,  who,  in  his  rage,  would  call  aloud  for 
hot  glowing  embers  and  rojist  them  alive  by  thousands, 
until  the  air  was  heavy  \\ath  the  odour  of  frizzling  and 
fr^-ing  ants.     Bad  luck  to  them  ! 

While  digging  in  the  stiff  yellow  clay,  to  form  the 
ditch,  we  have  come  across  burnt  wood  in  the  hard 
compacted  material,  5  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
humus.  Yet  there  were  stately  trees,  100,  150,  and 
200  years  old,  above.  The  site  was  level,  and  apparently 
undisturbed. 

One  of  owr  Hiirpri.ses  has  been  the  immunity  we  have 
enjoyeil  from  snake-bites  in  tropical  Afrira.  The  con- 
tinent swarms  with  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  from  the  silvery 
aud  blind  t^'phlops  to  the  huge  python ;  but  while 
travelling  and  navigating  over  24,000  miles  of  laud  and 
water  in  Africa,  only  tvro  men  have  been  wounded, 
neither  of  which  cases  proved  mortal.  But  the  instant 
we  begin  clearing  a  forest,  or  hoeing  a  field  or  a  road- 
way, we  begin  to  realize  the  dangers  we  have  escaped. 
During  the  work  of  clearing  the  prostrate  logs,  and 
rooting  out  the  bushy  undergrowth  and  prepaiiug  for 
cultivation,  we  came  aci-oas  many  Rpecimens,  some 
remarkably  beautiful.  Coiled  in  the  bushes,  green  as  a 
tender  young  wheat-blade,  were  the  slender  whip-snakes, 
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which  dropped  dowu  nmon^  the  men  when  the  liill-hook 
was  applied  lo  destroy  their  pereLes.  \  annus  spefies 
of  the  Deudi'ophis,  of  bri  Hi  an  t  uolniiri  ng.  also  were 
revealed.  Tlirec  Ijloated  puff-adders,  gorgeous  in  their 
complicated  system  of  decorations,  were  killed ;  four 
horued  snakes  crept  out  of  theii"  holes  to  attack  and  be 
slain  ;  one  of  tlie  LyemlontidaB,  curious  for  its  long 
fangs,  was  roasted  out  of  its  hiding-place,  while  several 
little,  blind,  blunt-headed,  silvery  snakes,  not  much 
larger  than  earthworms,  were  turned  up  by  the  hoes. 
Titrtoises  wei-e  very  common,  and  the  mephitis  left 
frequeut  traces  of  his  existence. 

While  kites,  the  most  daring  of  their  tribe,  soared 
above  every  clearing  in  the  fore^st,  we  never  met  a  single 
vulture  until  wc  reached  the  grass-land.  A  few  white- 
collared  eagles  now  and  then  made  their  appearance, 
but  there  were  pan'ots  iuuuuicrablc.  From  grey  dawn 
to  dusk  these  birds  always  and  everywhere  made  their 
presence  knovsTi.  A  few  herons  occasionally  rested  on 
ti'ecs  in  the  clearing  towards  evening.  They  were 
probably  fatigued  with  theii-  flight  fi'om  the  Nyanza, 
The  black  ibis  and  waotails  were  our  constant  com- 
panious  in  the  wilds.  Trees  with  weaver  birds  and 
their  nests  were  a  feature  near  every  forest  village. 
The  neighbourh<X)d,  and  finally  our  plantfltious,  even 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  fort,  were  visit^ed  by  troops 
of  elephants.  Buffalo  and  wild-hog  tracks  were  common, 
but  we  were  not  naturalists.  None  of  us  had  leisure, 
and  probably  but  little  t^iste,  for  collection  of  insects, 
butterflies,  and  birds.  To  us  an  animal  or  a  bird  was 
something  to  eat,  but  with  all  our  eflVtrts  we  seldom 
obtained  anything.  We  only  noted  what  happened  to 
catch  our  eyes  or  cross  our  track.  We  had  ton  many 
anxieties  t-o  be  interested  in  auvthing  save  what  was 
connected  with  them.  If  a  native  or  a  Zanzibari  picker] 
up  a  I>rilliant  longicorn  heetle  or  liawk-nioth,  or  fine 
Imtterfly,  or  a  huge  mantis,  or  brought  birds'  eggs,  or  a 
rare  flower,  a  lily  or  an  orchid,  a  snake  or  a  tortoise,  my 
mind  wandered  to  my  own  sj>ecial  business,  even  while 
gazing   at  and   approving   the   find.     My   family   was 
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altogether  too  large  to  permit  frivolity  ;  not  an  hour 
passed  Imfc  my  fancies  ned  after  Stairs  at  Ipoto;  ur 
my  thoughtH  were  filled  with  \Tsions  of  BiUttelot  aud 
Jameson  Htruggling  thi-ough  the  forest,  overwhelmed 
witli  ilieir  t^^tgantic  taHk,  or  they  dwelt  upon  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  Paaha.  or  upim  tlic  virious  dwarfs  and 
the  murderous  Balei^se  and  their  doings,  or  upon  the 
necessities  of  providing,  <hiy  after  day,  fo<xl  and  meat 
for  the  present,  as  well  as  for  future  months. 

On  the  7th  of  Februai-v  the  soundinsr  line  was 
stretched  out  to  measure  out  the  approaches  to  the  gates 
of  the  fort,  and  most  of  the  garrison  were  employed  for 
several  tlay.s  in  cutting  broad,  straight  roads,  east  and 
west,  for  r^uit'k  travel  and  easy  defence.  Mighty  logs 
were  cut  through  and  rolled  aside,  the  i-oads  were 
eleAne<l,  so  that  a  mouse  miglic  he  detected  crossing 
them  at  200  yanis  off,  a  bridge  was  built  across  the 
stream  west  of  the  fort,  by  which  tlie  scouts  were 
enabled  to  proceed  from  each  (tf  the  phintations  in  a 
short  time,  by  uiglit  or  by  day.  It  may  well  l>e 
imagined  what  effect  this  fli)od  of  light  had  upon  the 
crafty  natives,  who  preferred  burrowing  In  dark  shades, 
and  creep  under  the  lee  of  monster  logs,  furtively  spying 
out  ojjportunities  for  attack.  They  felt  that  they  could 
not  ci-ass  the  road  at  any  point  without  becroming  a 
target  for  a  sentry's  rifle,  or  their  tracks  would  betray 
them  to  the  patrols. 

On  the  next  morning  we  raised  a  flag-staff  50  feet 
high,  and  as  the  Egyptian  flag  was  hoisted  up,  the 
Souilanese  were  permitted  to  salute  it  with  twenty-one 
rounds. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  the  little  ceremony  when  a 
shot  was  fired  at  the  end  of  the  western  road,  the  sentry 
at  the  tower  commanding  it  simg  out,  *'  Sail  ho,"  and 
wc  knew  the  caravan  was  coming  in  from  Ipoto. 

Surgeon  I'arke  was  the  first  to  arrive,  looking  won- 
derfully well,  but  Nelson,  who  suflered  from  sore  feet, 
and  entered  the  fort  an  hour  later,  was  prematurely 
old.  with  pinched  nnd  drawn  features,  with  the  bent 
back  and  feeble  legs  befitting  an  octogenarian. 
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The  follomng  iicoount  will  speak  for  itself,  and  will 
prove  that  the  stiiy  of  thcne  ofticers  at  the  Maiiyema 
"'  village  required  greater  Htreugth  of  mind  aud  a  moral 
courage  greater  tlian  was  needed  by  us  during  our 
Btorniy  aLlvaiiee  across  the  grass-land.  They  were  not 
inspired  by  energising  motives  to  sustain  or  encourage 
them  in  their  hour  of  suffering  from  physical  pros- 
tration, aickncHs,  and  the  wearying  life  they  led 
among  those  fearful  people,  tlie  iluuyuema,  whereas  we 
had  been  borne  up  by  the  novelties  of  new  scenes,  the 
constant  high  pitch  of  excitement,  the  passion  of  travel 
and  strife.  Tney  suffered  from  the  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  day  after  day,  while  we  revelled  in 
abuudaiice,  find  the  ;j;re)it^wt  tIifH<ulty  of  all  wa.s  to  War 
all  these  .sulb'rin;;?*  inibftiMl  upon  tluMii  by  Lsniailia, 
Khaniis,  and  SangaranuMii,  who  were  slaves  of  Kilonga- 
Louga,  who  was  \\n\  slavt*  <iF  Abed  bin  Salim,  of 
Zatiziliar,  sweetly  and  pb^UNintly. 
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Heport  of  Surtfton  T.  H.  Pabkb,  Armj/  Medical  Drpartmeni,  in  meilicat 
charye  of  K.  I'.  U.  Expeditivn. 

Fort  Bodo,  8  Feh-uaty,  1888. 

Sra. — I  have  tlie  hononr  to  fonrard  this  rejMrt  for  yonr  infonnatiou. 
In  complmnco  with  your  orders  dated  24tU  October,  1887, 1  rpHiained  at 
the  Manjniema  Canip  to  take  ohurge  of  invalids  and  iropedimonta  lefl  there 
on  j-Qiir  dGpiirture,  28th  October,  up  to  the  lime  the  relief  party  arrived, 
25th  January,  18^.  Of  those  invalids  vrhom  you  left  at  camp,  seven 
were  ftiifticiontly  recovered  to  send  on  with  Captfun  Jophson,  7th  Novem- 
ber ;  thoE«e  Tcmaitiing  were  increased  in  number  l^y  tlie  arrival  of  Caj>taiii 
Nelson,  his  two  Irnys,  and  two  men.  3rd  November ;  nlso  headman  L  man 
aud  nine  men,  who  were  found  In  a  starving  condition  in  the  bush  by 
Kilonga-IiOn^,  and  brought  to  camp  by  him  9th  January  ;  thin  made  a 
iota!  of  one  Riek  offio«^r  and  tliirty-nine  invalids  rcmaininf?  in  earap;  of 
this  numljcr  Captain  Nelson  and  sixteen  men  left  with  the  relief  party. 
Twelve  men  were  away  on  a  journey  looking  fur  footi,  therefore  remain 
at  Manyuema  Camp,  and  eleven  deaths  occurre<l;  tliitt  extremely  hijfh 
mortality  will  no  doulit  astonUh  you,  e^^|»(il:iully  ii«  it  was  entirely  dne  to 
starvation,  exixipt  in  two  instanrcR  only.  From  the  time  you  loft  the 
Manyuema  Camp  until  onr  departure,  26th  January,  the  cliiefs  pave  little 
or  DO  food  to  cither  nfilcent  or  men ;  those  men  who  were  mifficientlT 
strong  to  do  a  g\>od  day'8  work,  tM>metime8  got  a»  many  as  ten  heade  of 
com  (Indian)  per  man.  but  as  Uie  working  men  were  not  conBlantly 
employed,  their  average  ration  of  corn  was  about  three  per  day ;  thoM 
invalida  uiial)Ie  to  work,  of  whoiu  there  were  many,  received  no  food 
from  the  cliiofs,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  exist  on  herbo.  Remember- 
ing  the  wi-etehed  and  debilitated  eonaitiori  of  all  thcJU!  men,  both  from 
privation  aud  disease,  you  will  readily  understand  thot  the  hcartlesa 
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tnsbDcnt  of  tho  Mauyucma  chiefs  was  sufficient  to  cause  ot^i  a  mnch 
gretkter  mortality. 

The  men  wen^  Iwidly  housed,  nj\t\  their  hchtiIt  clothing  consisted  of 
nl)ont  half  a  yntrl  of  natiTc  liark-eloth,  as  they  ^old  their  own  r.Iothcs  for 
foo(i ;  they  experienced  not  only  the  horrors  ol  starvation,,  bat  were 
cnielly  and  hnilullj  treated  by  the  Maiiyueuiu,  whodrove  them  taeommit 
theft  hy  wiMiholiling  ftwd,  and  then  wured  their  l»aek8  with  roils,  and  in 
one  case  npeared  a  man  to  'eath  (Aranani  bin  Hftssan)  for  stealing. 

Captain  Kelson  iirrived  in  a  very  weak  condition,  requiring  sood  food 
and  can>fid  treatment  He  vimtcd  the  chiefs,  and  ituule  them  handfiome 
preeents  of  articles  co6tiii(i  about  £75,  with  a  view  to  win  their  njinijtithy ; 
however,  they  continued  to  give  little  or  no  fowl  to  otfictra  or  men  :  tliey 
paid  that  no  an-angemcut  hiuj  been  made  for  pi-ovipionins  Captain  Nelson, 
and  any  food  they  fK?nt  to  me  was  entirely  oi  their  own  pcncrosity,  as  no 
nrninj;enieut  had  I»een  made  by  you.  1  asked  tliem  to  let  me  »ee  the 
writtfM  agn«Mietit  lietwcrn  you  and  tliem.  which  they  ilid;  also  another 
document  wi-itten  in  Arabic  chamctors,  which  I  could  nut  road.  In 
tlifL  ajireemwit  with  you  I  saw  that  they  liad  promised  to  provision  the 
oflScerH  and  men  wlium  yuu  would  leava  1  upiwuled  to  them,  and 
renmimtrated  with  them,  ncvertlieh'ss  they  Hnpplitil  h't-a  and  less  ftXHl, 
until  finally  they  refuseil  to  pive  any  on  tho  plea  that  they  had  nono. 
Thi-t  height  of  this  jzenerosity  would  W-  reached  when  they  would  seud 
Iwo  wr  three  cu]w  of  Indian  meal  to  feed  Captain  Notsoii,  myself  and  the 
ioyK,  until  tho  next  donation  would  turn  uo  in  sis  or  Kcven  Hays  after- 
wanlB.  During  tlie  last  fseveu  weok.s  we  dia  not  receive  any  food  what- 
ever from  the  chieffi.  Owing  to  their  refusal  to  pive  us  fo<Ml,  we  were 
obliged  first  to  Bell  our  own  clothes,  and  eight  rifles  belonging  to  the 
Exfwdition  to  proviti©  ourselves  and  boys  with  food.  I  repeatedly  re- 
injniltsl  li-uiaili  (^chief)  of  the  conversation  ho  h;id  witb  you  in  your  tent 
the  nitrht  lufury  you  left  the  camp,  when  he  promiKcd  to  look  after  and 
care  for  the  offieoi"s  and  men  whom  you  left  in  cam]).  Although  tlie 
chiefs  IijmI  no  food  to  supply  according  t<i  their  agTL-eiiient,  yet  they  had 
always  plenty  to  sell,  llietr  object  l»eing  to  eomi>el  ns  to  sfU  the  arms  and 
ammunition  for  food.  1  flend  you  a  complete  list  of  effects  left  in  my 
charge  by  Captain  JephRon,  7th  Novcmlter,  all  of  wliich  were  correct 
when  the  relief  jiarty  arrived,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz, :— two 
boxes  Kciiiinj^ton  ammunition,  and  one  rifle,  which  were  stolen  by  a 
Zanzibar!  (iSai-alxjkoJ,  and,  I  twlieve,  sold  to  the  Manyueiun  chiefs. 

Several  attempts  wore  made  to  steal  the  anus,  boiee.  Htc. ;  on  the  night  of 
November  7th,  the  hnt  in  which  the  baggage  was  stored  was  set  on  fire 
witiia  view  to  taking  everything  with  a  rush  in  the  confusion  canscd  by 
tho  fire;  however,  their  dream  was  fVustratcd,  as  Captain  Nelson,  who 
wafl  ever  awake  saw  the  blaze,  and  gave  the  alarm  jiisl  lit  time  for  our- 
selves and  our  lx)yR  to  mit  out  the  fire  Iwfore  it  got  to  the  baggage. 
[  then  luid  the  tents  pitched  according  to  your  directions,  not  being  able 
to  do  HO  earlier,  as  I  laid  no  assistance.  All  the  rifles,  ammunition, 
boxes,  Ac.,  were  packed  in  the  teuts,  one  of  which  was  ficcnpied  by 
Captain  Nelson,  and  the  other  by  myself.  Every  efl'ort  was  made  to 
prevent  things  being  stolen;  nevertheless,  even  Captain  Nelson's  blankets 
were  taken  by  a  thief  who  got  imdcr  the  tent  from  behind.  On  another 
occasion  I  lieiird  a  noi*e  at  my  tent-door,  an<l,  jumping  out  of  bed  quickly, 
I  found  a  1k>x  of  ammunition  ten  yards  off.  which  Iiad  just  been  takou 
out  of  my  tent    The  thief  escaped  in  the  dark. 

On  the  night  of  January  9th,  I  heard  a  noise  outside  my  tout,  and, 
suspectiuK  *  thief,  I  crept  out  noiselessly  to  the  back,  where  1  caught 
"Camaroiii."  a  Zanzibar!,  in  the  act  of  string  a  rifle  through  a  hole 
wliiuh  he  bad  cut  in  tlie  tout  for  this  offence.  Life  at  the  Mauj'uema  Camp 
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wofi  niniont  intolornhlo.  Apnrt  from  starvation,  tlic  people,  their  manner 
and  snrroundmv.''^.  ^'^^  t'le  IciweKt  order,  aud,  owing  to  the  moun'^s  uf 
fw-ai  matliT  aiul  dw<>mpo3inK  vegelation  which  were  flilowe'i  to  coUect 
on  thti  {Mittis  and  close  to  their  dwcllingf;,  the  place  wafl  a  hotbed  of 
<iisease  t'^iptaiti  Neleon  was  contlnod  to  his  hod  from  sicknesR  for  over 
two  months,  and  T  got  blood-pjiKoning,  followed  by  eryBipoIos,  wliich 
kept  me  in  bed  for  five  weeks.  During  our  illnesH  the  chiefs  paiil  us 
freijuent  visits,  but  always  wil.li  a  view  to  covet  tiomethiiiK  wliich  they 
saw  in  our  leiitw.  Their  avariw  was  unlmiindtiid,  and  thfty  aiado  agree- 
Tiiciits  one  day  only  In  be  broken  the  next.  After  the  arrival  of  Kilonga- 
Longii  and  his  force  of  about  4U0.  inctadiut;  womt^u,  chitdreu,  aiidEtUves, 
fijijd  became  rually  scarce,  therefore  the  Mariyueina  were  obliged  to  send 
out  larRft  caravans  to  bring  .n  foo  .  Twelve  Zanzibaris  wlio  are  alisent 
apcompanie<l  these  earavans  in  search  of  footl,  and  had  not  returned  when 
1  left  the  camp  with  the  roli*,  *"  party.  Starvation  was  no  jircat  just  lieforo 
we  left  tbat  tiio  native  (*la»0K  seized  one  of  their  coinradeH,  who  had  gone 
Bome  distance  fi-om  the  camp  lo  dmw  water,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and 
ate  him. 

In  conclosion,  I  m^iy  mootiou  that  Captain  Nelson  and  mygelf  did 
cverytlunc  we  eould  to  preserTe  a  Rood  ftx-liuK  with  the  Mtuiyuema 
chiefb  ana  people,  and  we  parted  on  frtoudly  t«rmB. 

T.  H.  Paiikb. 
(Surt/eort  A.  AT.  D.) 
71>  II  M.  Stanlet,  Eaq., 
Commandinj  K.  P.  H.  hjjitdition. 


The  fontraHt  between  tlie  sailly-wom  men  wlio 
readied  us  from  timt  hot-bed  of  sutferiiig  at  Ipoto  aud 
our  l>enutifully  sleek  aud  gloasy  meu  who  had  reacliecl 
the  All*ert  was  most  marked.  Their  fiesh  wa.s  wasted, 
their  muscles  had  become  shrivelled,  theii*  yiuewa  were 
shrunk,  aud  their  distinctive  and  peculiar  iudividualitics 
seemed  to  have  altogether  vauished  uutil  it  had  become 
a   ditticult  matter  to  recognise  them. 

Ou  tlie  12th  of  Februarv  Lieutenant  Stairs  aud  his 
column  a]>[K'jired  with  every  .sectii>n  of  the  boat  iu  good 
order.  lie  luul  been  absent  twenty-five  days,  and  his 
mission  Imd  beei»  performed  with  a  sacred  regard  to  hift 
in.stnictitins  ariil  without  a  single  Haw. 

The  evening  of  that  date  wa-s  remarkable  for  a  dis- 
cuaaion  between  tlie  head-men  and  ourselves  as  to  our 
future  steps.  I  discovered  that  all  the  headmen  were 
unanimous  for  proceeding  to  the  Xyanza  to  launch 
the  boat  and  search  for  news  of  Emin.  My  desire  was 
equally  great  to  obtain  news  of  tlie  l-'iinhit ;  nevertheless, 
I  think  very  little  was  required  to  induce  me  to 
abandon  the  search   for  the  Paaha  to  obtain  news  of 
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Major  Barttelot,  but  oiiicers  and  men  were  alike  unani-  leas. 
mous  in  their  demand  tlwit  we  sho  Id  resolve  die  fate  of  ^*'*-  ^2. 
Emin  Pasha.  A  oompromise  was  finally  effected.  It  wns  ^'ofts*^ 
determined  that  ecjuHers  should  he  sent  with  our 
letters  to  Arajor  Barttelot,  with  a  map  of  our  route  and 
suL-h  remarks  as  would  he  of  ])rac:ti(:ul  une  to  liim.  It 
wafl  also  dwided  that  Lieutenant  Stuii"s,  after  two  dtiys' 
rest,  shouhl  escort  the.se  rouriers  as  far  aw  Ugarrowwa's, 
and  see  them  safely  aerasa  the  river,  and  tliat  on  return- 
ing he  should  escort  the  fonvaleseents,  who,  toofeehle  to 
march,  liad  heen  housed  in  that  settlement  on  the  18th 
September  ;  that  in  order  that  Lieutenant  Stairs  should 
*'  participate  in  the  honour  of  being  present  at  the  relief 
of  Emin  Pasha,"  we  should  wait  for  him  until  the  2 oth 
of  March.  Meantime  we  should  continue  the  work  of 
enlarging  our  domain  for  corn  ami  bean  plantijjg,  to 
prevent  any  scarcity  of  food  while  engaged  in  the 
forest. 

The  distance  between  Fort  Bodo  and  rpot<»  was 
seventy-nine  miles,*  or  158  miles  the  rounil  jounicy, 
which  had  occupied  Lieutenant  Stairs  twenty-five  ilays, 
at  the  average  of  six  ami  one-third  miles  per  day,  but 
he  had  reached  Ijjoto  MJthin  seven  days,  and  Jephson 
and  Lletli  uad  aecomplished  the  distance  in  the  same 
time,  that  is,  at  an  average  rate  of  travel  uf  a  little  over 
eleven  miles  per  day.  Now,  as  Ugarrowwa  was  104 
miles  beyond  Ipot<\  or  18;J  miles  from  Fort  \U>\\o,  it 
wa.s  estimated  that  the  journey  of  3G6  miles  wliioh 
Stairs  was  now  about  to  undertake  might  be  perfonnefl 
witliin  thirty-four  days,  or  at  the  rate  of  ten  and  three 
quarter  miles  per  day.  This  would  be  magnificent 
travelling,  especially  in  the  forest,  but  as  various  circum- 
stances might  protract  the  period,  it  was  agreed  that  if 
we  moved  towards  the  Nyauza  on  the  25th  March,  and 
as  the  carriatm  of  the  boat  would  neces.sitate  short  stajies, 
we  should  travel  sluwly,  that  he  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  overtaking  us. 

On  the  morning  of  the   Ifith  Feliruary,  at  muster,  it 
t^Tis  proclaimed  tliat  twenty  first-class  volunteers  were 
"*  Seven ty-ttino  miloH  onu  yi&y,  and  oighty-faur  miV)!/.  b;  ftnothcr  way. 
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1 1888.  required  to  convey  our  letters  to  Major  Bnrttelot.  at 
Feb.  18.  £|Q  re^vai-fl  for  o.iK-h  man  if  they  succeeded  iu  reaching 
^*"^  "him,  Lecaurtc,  said  I,  "  You  have  all  combined  to  demand 
that  we  should  find  the  Pa.sha  first.  It  is  well.  But  I 
feel  as  anxious  about  the  Major  as  I  do  about  the  Pasha. 
We  must  find  both.  You  who  remember  what  we 
.suffered  must  feel  what  the  Major  and  his  friends  feel, 
in  those  horrible  stretohes  of  unpeopled  woods,  having 
no  idea  where  they  are  going  or  what  is  waiting  for 
them.  You  know  iiow  grateinl  we  should  have  l>cen, 
hail  wc  met  anybody  whi>  t-ould  Iwivt-  warned  us  of  the 
hunger  and  misery  we  shimld  nit^et.  Therefore  every 
man  wh(j  voluut4:^ers  must  In-  mhuowk'd^ed  as  the  fittest 
for  this  uol»lc  wm-k  by  everyone  here.  Mast-or  Stairs, 
whom  you  all  know  as  a  man  who  is  never  tired,  aud 
never  says  *  enough  '  when  there  is  something  to  be  done, 
will  show  you  the  load  as  far  as  Ugarrowwa's.  lie  wdll 
see  that  you  are  ferried  over  with  food,  and  eartridgea 
sufficient,  and  when  you  leave,  you  must  race  along 
our  old  road,  which  you  cannot  lose,  like  men  running 
for  a  big  prize.  These  letters  must  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  tiie  Major,  that  he  and  your  l)rothers  may  be 
saved.     \Vhere  are  these  fifty  dollar  :nen  ?  " 

Of  coui"se  at  such  times  the  XanxiburiK  are  easily 
roused  tct  i-nthusiasni,  and  every  man  cunsidL'i-s  himselfa 
hem.  Over  fifty  men  came  to  the  front  diallenging  any 
one  to  wiv  auj^ht  nirainst  their  manliness  o:-  rouray-e,  but 
they  had  to  undergo  a  searching  criticism  and  bant^^riug 
review  from  their  fellows  and  ofHcers,  their  courage, 
powers  of  endurance,  actiA*ity,  dispositions,  strength, 
Boundness  of  mind  and  liody  were  questioned,  but  at  last 
twenty  men  satisfactory  to  (.'ommauder  and  people 
received  rations,  and  they  were  specially  enrolled  among 
the  men  of  mei-it  who  for  distinguished  service  were  to 
be  rewarded  with  varying  sums  of  money,  in  addition  to 
their  pay,  on  reaching  Zanzibar.  Lieutenant  Stairs  left 
for  Ipoto  and  Ugarrowwa's  at  9  o'ehxk  with  fowls,  goats, 
corn,  nud  pltinTitin  flour  i-ations  for  the  long  journey. 

On  the  IStli  my  left  (iini.  which  had  been  very  painful 
for  foui'  days  previou.sly,  developed  a  large  glandular 
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swelling,  which  our  surgeon  said  would  prove  to  be  au 
abscess. 

The  following  is  taken  irom  my  diary : — 

Fehrwtry  19M  to  March  13//t.— On  Sunday  night,  the 
19th,  I  was  attacked  witli  inriaminutioii  of  tlie  sloniach, 
which  has  been  railed  by  ]>r.  Parke  .sub-acul<*  gastritis, 
of  so  severe  a  t-haraeter  that  during  the  iirst  week  I  had 
only  a  L*onfu8cd  recollection  of  great  pain  in  the  ami  and 
stomach,  and  general  uselessness.  Dr.  Parke  lias  been 
most  assiduous  in  his  application  to  my  needs,  and 
gentle  as  a  woman  in  his  ministrations.  For  once  in  my 
lite  every  soul  aruund  me  was  at  my  service,  and  I  found 
myself  an  object  of  universal  solicitude  night  and  day. 
Mv  faithful  fi'iends,  Parke  and  Jephson,  waited,  antl 
watched,  and  served.  Poor  Nelson  was  himself  a  victim 
to  ill-health,  fevers,  debility,  eruptions  and  ulcers,  the 
effects  of  his  terrible  agony  at  Starvation  Camp,  but  he 
would  cfjme,  sometimes  tottering  weakly,  to  express  liis 
sympathy.  In  the  afternoons  the  Doctor  would  permit 
the  headmen  t/j  visit  me,  to  convey  to  the  anxious 
Zauzibaris  their  personal  opinions  and  views  of  my  case. 
During  most  of  these  twenty-three  days  1  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  morphia,  and  the  time  1ms  passed 
in  unconsciousness.  But  I  am  now  slowly  recovering. 
Two  days  ago  the  abscess,  which  had  become  very  large, 
was  piei'ced,  and  I  am  relieved  of  that  pain.  Meanwhile 
my  daily  diet  has  ronsisteil  of  a  pint  of  milk — thanks  to 
the  Bidegga  cow — mixed  with  water.  I  am  tiierefore  so 
feeble  a.s  To  he  scarcely  able  to  move. 

During  my  illness  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  two 
good  men.  Sarmini  and  Kaniwaiya,  who  have  Iteen  killed 
with  arrow.s,  and  one  of  tlie  headmen  has  been  .severely 
wounded.  This  oc(*urred  during  a  |iati-(tlling  tour  as  far 
as  the  Ihuru,  fourteen  geogru])liical  miles  due  north 
from  here.  Uletli  and  a  party  lias  disfovered  the  haunts 
of  the  dwarfs  and  taller  al»(«'igines  who  rob  ourplanlMiii 
groves  to  be  at  Alessc'  and  Nderi,  fourteen  geographical 
miles  east. 

I  find  that  Uledi  has  captured  a  Queen  of  the 
Pigmies,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  Chief  of  Indekam.     She 
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plexion,  with  broad  round  face,  large  eyes,  and  small  but 
full  lips.  She  had  a  quiet  motleat  demeanour,  thougli 
her  dress  was  but  a  narrow  fork  clout  of  Ijark  clotL 


was  brought  in  to  be  seen  by  me  with  three  rings  of 
polished  ii-on  around  her  neck,  the  ends  of  which  were 
on  Bodo.  ^j^jjgj   jjjjg   jj   watch   spring.      Three    iron    ring«   were 

^B  suspended   to  each  ear.     She  is  of  a  light  brown  com- 

1  ? 
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Her  height  is  about  four  feet  four  inches,  and  her  age 
may  ])o  nineteen  or  twenty.  I  notice  when  her  arms 
ai-e  held  against  the  light,  a  whity-browu  fell  un  them. 
Her  skiu  htis  n<»t  that  silky  smoothness  of  touch  common 
t<t  the  Zanzibaris,  but  altogether  she  is  a  very  pleasing 
little  creature. 

March  I3th  to  ApHl  Ut — By  the  25th  I  was  well 


enougli  to  he  able  to  niovo  altont  a  few  hundred  yards 
at  n  time.  My  ami  wan  still  stiti'and  I  wasexceedint/ly 
feehie.  Nelson  lm«  rerovereil  Hinnewliat  from  his 
sut'cei*.sive  fiti*  of  illiie.ss.  During  my  convalescence  I 
have  been  supported  each  afternoon  to  the  centre  of  a 
lofty  colouuaae  of  trees,  through  which  our  road  to  the 
Nyaiiza  leads,  where  iu  an  ea»y  chair  I  have  passed  hours 
of  reading  and  drowsing. 

It  has  been  a  tlaily  delight  while  helped  to  my  leafy 
arcade  to  observe  the  rapid  change  in  tlic  growth  of 
the  corn  in  the  fields,  and  to  see  how  we  have  been 
encroiiehing  upon  the  forest.  Our  cultivable  area,  after 
being  cleaned,  hoed,  and  phuiterl,  was  not  long  left  with 
its  bare  brown  face  naked.  On  a  certain  day  it  became 
green  with  the  young  corn  blades,  it  had  sprouted  by 
thousands  as  thouffh  at  the  wortl  of  commamL  Onlv 
yesterrhiy,  as  it  were,  we  smiled  to  see  the  tender  white 
stalk  arched  for  a  spring  under  a  slowly  rising  clod,  and 
now  tlic  elo<is  have  been  brushed  aside,  the  arched 
stalks  have  sprung  upright,  and  the  virgin  phiuts  have 
unfolded  their  tcrxlcr  green  crests.  Day  by  <lay  it  has 
l»een  a  wonder  how  the  corn  has  thriven  and  grown, 
with  what  vigour  the  stalks  have  thickened,  enlarged  in 
leaf,  aud  tleepened  iu  green.  Side  by  side  in  due  rank 
and  oi-der  they  have  risen,  the  blades  have  extended 
towards  one  another  in  loving  embrace,  until  the  whole 
has  liecome  a  solid  stjuare  field  of  corn,  the  murmur*  of 
wlitcli  is  like  the  distant  wtish  of  a  languid  sea  over  a 
pebbly  beach. 

Thi.s  is  the  music  to  which  I  listen  devoutly,  while  my 
mwlical  friend  .sit«  not  far  off  on  the  watch,  and  sentrie.s 
«tAnd  still  at  each  end  of  the  avenue  on  guard.  A 
gentle  breeze  l>lows  over  the  forest  and  breathes  up^:>n 
the  corn,  causing  a  universal  shiver  and  motion  through- 
out, and  I  sit  watching  the  corn  tops  sway  and  nod,  and 
salute  each  other,  with  the  beautiful  grace  and  sweet 
undertones  of  many  wavelets,  until  divwainess  over- 
comes mo  aud  seals  my  sensei*.  and  sleep  bears  me  to 
the  i-egirtn  of  fantasy.  As  the  sun  appears  low  in  the 
west,  and  lights  the  uuderwoo*!  honz4>utally  with  mellow 
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light,  my  kind  doctor  assists  me  to  my  feet  and  props 
mc,  as  I  wend  to  the  Fort,  my  eom  with  dancing  nujtion 
*        "■  and  waving  grace  bidding  me  farewell. 

In  the  warm  teeming  soil  the  corn  lias  grown  apace 
until  it  has  readied  a  prodigious  heig'^t,  tall  as  the 
uuderwo*>d  of  the  forest.  Only  a  ^ew  weekjs  ago  I 
searched  amid  the  clod.s  for  a  sign  of  sprouting  •  a  little 
later  and  I  might  still  have  seen  a  sc^xmpering  mouse :  a 
few  days  ago  it  waf^  breast  high  ;  to-day  I  look  up  and  I 
can  scarcely  touch  the  point  of  a  ra[>ier-]ike  blade  with  a 
five-foot  start',  and  a  troop  of  elepliant^  miglit  stand 
underneath  undctceted.  It  lias  already  rtowercd  :  the 
cars,  great  and  swelling,  lying  snug  in  their  manifold 
slieaths,  give  promise  o'  an  abundant-  harvest,  and  I  glow 
with  pleasure  at  the  thought  that,  while  absent,  there 
need  be  no  anxiety  about  the  future. 

I  am  resolved  to-morrow  to  make  a  move  towards  the 
Nyanza  ^nth  the  boat  This  is  the  forty -sixth  day  of 
Stairs'  absence.  1  had  sent  twenty  couriers — one  of 
wliom  returned  later — to  Major  Barttelot.  Stairs  an<) 
liis  pers(jnnl  attendants  numbered  seven.  I  shall  leave 
forty-nine  in  fort ;  inclustve  of  Nelson  there  will  i)e 
126  men  left  to  escort  the  b(^t  to  the  Nyauza.  TotJiI, 
201  of  advance  column  remaining  out  of  389,  ex- 
clusive of  such  convalescents  as  may  be  obtttiued  at 
Ugarrowwa's. 

Tippu-Tib  has  evidently  been  faithless,  and  the  Major 
is  therefore  working  the  double  stages,  some  hundreds  of 
miles  beliind  ;  the  nineteen  couriers  are  speeding  towards 
Lim,  and  are  proliably  opposite  the  Nepoko  at  tliis  date, 
and  Stairs  has  f(jun4l  so  many  men  yet  L*ri|>pled  with 
ulcers  that  he  is  unable  to  travel  fast.  With  126  men 
1  attempt  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  the  .nccorKl  time.  The 
garnson  consists  of  all  those  who  sulfer  from  <lebility, 
antemia — who  were  fcllow-sufl*ci"ei-s  with  Nelson  at 
Starvation  C'amp — and  leg  sores,  some  of  which  are 
perfectly  incurable. 

The  labour  perfonned  about  the  fort  is  extensive. 
Nelson  has  an  impregnable  place.  Tlie  fields  of  corn 
and  beans  are  thriving,  and  of  the  latter  I  have  enjoyed 
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(I  first  <]ish   to-day. 
inexhaustible. 

Our  l)road  roads  extend  alK>ut  Lalf  a  mile  each  way.  ''^"^  ^*^*' 
Ten  scouts  patrol  the  plantations  every  morning,  that 
the  mifiohievous  pitrmien  may  not  destroy  the  supplies 
of  the  garrison,  and  that  no  sudden  onsets  of  natives 
may  be  made  upon  the  field  hands  while  at  work. 

Surgeon  Parke  acconipanieH  us  to  the  Nyanza  to- 
morrow according  to  his  own  earnest  retjneat.  Though 
his  place  is  in  the  fort  with  the  invalids,  there  are  none 
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•who  require  gi-eater  attention  than  t-au  be  given  by 
Captain  Nelson  through  his  hoy.s,  who  have  *>ccn  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  bathing  the  sores  wi  iow-jns  of 
earbolic  acid  and  water. 

Out  men  im  tlic  Sundays  have  amused  themselves 
with  perfoniiin;^  military  evolutions  after  tlie  method 
taught  by  Oeneral  Matthews  at  Zanzibar.  They  are 
such  capital  mimics  that  his  very  voice  and  gestui-e  have 
been  faithfully  imitated. 

Life  at  Fort  Bodo,  on  the  whole,  has  not  l>ecn  un- 
pleasant except  for  Captain  Nelson  and  myself.     It  is 
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1888.  true  we  have  fretted  and  never  been  free  fram  anxiety 
*"  ■  respecting  the  whereabouts  and  fate  of  our  fnends.  We 
have  also  been  anxious  to  depart  and  l>e  doing  some 
thing  towards  terminating  our  labours,  but  cii'cum- 
stances  which  we  cannot  control  rise  constantly  to  thwart 
our  aims.  We  have  therefore  striven  to  employ  every 
leisure  hour  towards  providing  unstinted  supplies  of 
food,  in  the  hope  that  fortune  will  be  good  enough  to 
veer  round  once  in  our  favour,  and  bring  Barttelot  and 
our  friends  Jameson,  Ward,  Troup,  and  Bonny,  with 
their  little  army  of  men,  to  Fort  Botlo  before  our  second 
return  from  the  Nyanza. 


TO  THE  ALBERT  NYANZA   A  SECOXD  TIME. 

DifB(nilti>s  with  the  steel  lioat — African  forest  oraft— Splendid  esptnre 
cif  pigTuieR,  and  diepcrijjtion  of  the  ^aino — We  cro88  tlie  Itnri  river — • 
Dr.  Parke's  dclifrht  on  leaving  the  fowst— Camp  at  BcEwt^— Zanziliori 
wit^At  Nzera-Kum-hil]  once  more — Intercourse  vnih  the  natives — 
"  5Iallejii,"or  the  "  Bearxle^i  One,"  lieinjc  first  news  of  Eniiii — Visit 
from  chief  Mn/jimboni  and  his  followers— Jtijliwon  (?ot*  throngh  the 
forai  of  friendship  with  Ma7:anil«)ni~The  medicine  men,  Nestor  and 
Murabo — The  tri>*s  of  the  Congo— Visit  from  cliief  Oavira — A 
Mhiiiua  chief — The  Bavira  and  Wahainu  niL'ew — The  varyinj;  Africau 
fealon-s^FriondsJiip  with  Mpiitga — Gavira  and  the  liKikinp-Klass— 
Exixiswl  Uzanza—\i  e  roach  KavaUi  -The  chief  produces  "Malleju's" 
letter — Kmin's  letter — Jcphson  and  Parke  convey  the  steel  boat  to 
the  lake— Copy  of  letter  sent  by  me  to  Emic  through  Jephsou— 
Friendly  vi*it«  from  natives. 

On  the  2iid  day  of  April,  1888,  after  a  drizzly  min  bad 
ceased  to  fall,  we  tiled  out  at  noon  with  a  view  to  at- 
tempt a  second  time  to  tind  tLe  Pnsha,  or  to  penetrate 
the  silence  ai'ouud  liim.  AVe  had  now  our  steel  boat  in 
twelve  .sections,  and  the  stem  and  stern  being  rather 
beamy  wc  discovered  very  .soon  tliat  a  good  deal  of 
cutting  with  axc«  and  bill-hooks  was  required  to  permit 
them  to  pa88  between  the  treen.  The  caravan  in  single 
file,  laden  with  boxen,  bales,  and  baggage,  would  find  uo 
difficulty  :  the  narrower  sections  two  feet  wide  passed 
through  without  trouble,  l*ut  the  plongh-sliaped  ntem 
and  Htern  piet-es  M>on  became  jammed  Stetween  two 
colossal  trees  whieli  compelled  a  retreat  and  a  detour 
through  the  bush,  and  this  could  not  be  effected  without 
clearing  a  pa.ssage.  It  was  soon  e\  jilcnt  tliul  (»ur  second 
trip  to  the  Nyanza  through  the  forest  would  consume 
some  days. 

The   advance   guard   acanuing   the   track,  and  fully 
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lessoned  iu  all  the  crooked  ways  and  wiles  of  the  pigmies 
uud  al>origines.  picked  up  many  a  cleverly-hidden  skewer 
fivjiu  the  pjitli.  At  some  points  they  were  freely  planted 
untlor  an  odd  leaf  or  two  of  phrynium,  or  ut  the  Unse  of 
a  log,  over  whieh,  as  over  a  stile,  a  wayfarer  might 
stride  and  plant  his  foot  deep  into  a  liarl>e<l  skewer  well 
smeared  with  dark  ptiison.  But  we  were  to<>  learnecl 
now  in  the  art  of  African  forestcraft,  and  the  natives 
were  not  so  skilled  in  tlie  invention  of  expedients  as  to 
produi^e  new  styles  of  molestation  and  annoyance. 

The  dwarfs'  village  at  the  crossing  was  our  next  resting- 
place,  and  lnde-niw!ini  was  reached  on  the  4th.  The  next 
clay  we  moved  to  another  dwarfs'  village,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  plantain  gnn-e  Saal  Tatxj  and  a  few  friends, 
while  cctUecting  a  few  of  the  fruit,  made  a  splendid 
capture  of  pigmies.  We  had  four  women  and  a  Ijoy, 
and  in  them  I  siiw  two  distinct  types.  One  evidently 
belonged  to  that  same  race  described  as  the  Akka,  with 
small,  cunning,  monkey  eyes,  ckxse,  and  deeply  set.  The 
four  others  possessed  large,  round  eye.s,  full  and  pro- 
mintMit,  broad  round  foreheads  and  roiirnl  faces,  .small 
hands  ami  fi^et,  with  sliglit  prognathy  of  jaws,  ligurea 
well  formed,  thou^jh  diminutive,  and  of  a  bricky  com- 
plexion. "  Partial  roast  coffee,"  **  chocolate,"  '*  riMioa," 
and  "  <.v?/f'  nu  fnif,"  are  terms  that  do  not  describe  the 
colour  correctly,  but  the  common  red  clay  brick  when 
half  baked  would  correspond  best  in  colour  to  that  of  the 
complexion  of  these  little  people.  Saat  Tato  reported 
that  there  were  about  twenty  of  them  stealing  plantains 
whii'h  belonged  to  the  natives  of  Indepuya,  wh^t  were 
probably  deterred  from  defen<ling  their  property  by  tho 
rumour  of  our  presence  in  the  W(X)ds.  The  monkey- 
eyeil  woman  had  a  remarkable  ptm  of  mischievous  orbs, 
protruding  lips  overhanging  her  chin,  a  prominent 
abdomen,  narrow,  fiat  chest,  sloping  shoulders,  long 
arms,  feet  turned  gieatly  inwar<ls  and  very  short  lower 
legs,  as  being  fitly  characteristic  of  the  link  long  sought 
between  the  avemge  modern  humanity  and  its  Banviniau 
progenitors,  and  certaiulv  deserving  of  being  classed  as 
an  extremely  low,  degraded,  almost  a  bestial  type  of  a 
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human  Itcing.  One  of  the  others  wai?  a  woman  evidently 
a  mother,  tlioii^rh  slir  <*nulil  not  liave  seen  her  seventeenth 
ye^ir.  Ntt  fault  (.oiilillio  fcmnd  in  the  propurtion  of  any 
one  raenilter  ;  her  eomplexion  was  bright  ami  healthy ; 
lu'i-eye-^  wetv  lirilliiuit.  muntl,  ami  hirge  ;  her  upper  lip  lia<l 
tilt'  pet:uliar  cut  of  that  uf  the  Wnnihutti  noticeable  in  the 
wumau  at  Cgarrowwas,  and  the  chiefs  wife  of  Indekaru, 
which  iK  the  upper  edge  eur\'ing  upward  with  a  sharp 
angh*  and  dropping  perpemliirularly,  i-esemliling  greatly 
a  claim  up  ana  clown  out  with  a  curl  up  of  the  akin  aa 
though  it  had  contracted  somewhat.  I  nelieve  this  to 
Ik?  an  marked  a  ft*arure  of  tin;  Wambiitli  as  the  full 
nother  lip  is  said  to  be  clmrneteristic  of  the  Austrian. 
Till'  C4>linn-  of  the  lips  was  pinkish.  The  hands  were 
wtnall,  (ingers  delicate  and  I'Mig,  but  skinny  ami  puckered, 
the  feet  measured  seven  inches  and  her  height  wils  four 
feet  four  inches. 

80  pcrfc'ct  were  the  proportions  of  this  girl-mother 
that  she  appeared  at  fii-st  to  be  but  an  undei-sized 
Wfiman.  her  low  siature  being  but  the  result  of  prema- 
ture sexual  inteixrour^^e  or  jwnne  other  accidental  circum- 
«tance,  but  when  we  placed  some  of  our  Zanzibar  boys 
of  fifteen  and  ^*ixreen  vcai*s  oM  by  her  siile,  ami  Hnally 
placed  a  woman  of  the  agricultural  a])origines  near  her, 
it  wa.s  clear  to  everyone  that  these  snuxll  crcAturcs  were 
a  <listiuct  race. 

Tliree  hours  beyond  this  great  Mbutti  village  we 
reached  Barya-Kunya  amid  a  drizzly  rain. 

On  the  8th  we  reached  hulepcssu,  nnd  two  days  later 
we  travelled  from  the  base  of  I*isgah.  along  an  easterly 
patli.  a  new  track  which  led  us  through  the  little  villagas 
of  .Mniidc  to  the  Itnri  river.  The  natives  had  all  Hed 
from  Claude  and  the  sh>pe.s  of  PLsgah  across  the  river 
with  their  movable  property,  an*!  the  men  were  awaiting 
events  on  the  left  bank,  conliilent  that  they  were  beyond 
reach.  As  we  emerged  into  view  on  the  right  bank  I 
was  quite  stinick  with  the  light  brown  miiss  the  warriors 
made  against  the  blackish  green  of  the  vegetation  behind 
them.  Had  thev  been  of  the  colour  of  the  Zanzibaris 
thev  would  have  formed  an  almost  black  mass,  but  they 
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rc'-soniMetl  in  colour  the  (xlii-eoua  flaylianks  of  tliis  river. 
They  shot  a  few  arrows  jimongst  us  across  the  150  yunls 
wide  stream  ;  s<>nie  fell  slmrt  and  others  liurtleU  harm- 
lejwly  liy  us  several  yanls.  In  our  turn  we  replieil  and 
a  general  scamper  oti^urred.  Niuety  minutes  later  the 
Expeclitiou  was  across  the  Ituri  by  menus  of  tlie  hoatw 
The  vano^iiai'd  |>ieked  up  a  ten-pound  packet  of  clean 
native  salt  which  had  lieen  dropped  Ity  the  natives  in 
their  Hight.  Salt  was  a  condiment  greatly  needed,  and 
we  were  gre^itly  rejoiced  at  the  prize.  We  were  now  in 
the  territory  of  the  Bakidia.  near  the  clearin^r  of  Kande- 
kore.  which  was  one  of  the  ricliest  clewrinj^s  in  the  forest 
of  the  Upper  Cou^o  lnusin.  On  the  edge  of  the  bank 
we  were  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Three-nnd-a-half  hours'  nian*h  from  the  Ituri,  we 
issued  out  of  the  forest,  and  again  the  change  from 
perpetual  twilight  to  brilliant  sunli.ijht,  and  a  blue  sky 
was  astonishintf,  and  we  all  smiled  to  witness  its  etfects 
on  the  nerves  of  our  gentle  friend  and  c<fra[mniou,  the 
fii-st  son  ftf  Erin  who  had  ever  viewed  the  gia-'^'*  lands 
of  these  regions.  This  was  the  'i89th  dav  of  Dr.  Parke'ft 
fon^st  life,  and  the  effect  of  this  sudden  emergence  out 
of  the  doleful  shades  in  view  of  this  enlarged  view  fn>m 
the  green  earth  to  the  shiiiing  and  glowing  concave  of 
Heaven  caused  liim  to  (juiver  with  delight.  Deep 
draughts  uf  fliaiu|i;ignc  could  not  Jiave  painted  his 
cheeks  with  a  tlccper  hue  than  did  this  exhilarating 
prospt?et  which  now  met  him. 

On  the  road  ju^t  before  lea^•ing  the  bush  we  ]iassed  a 
place  where  an  clc(*haut  spear  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  buried  itself  so  deep  that  three  men  were  unable  to 
heave  it  up.  8uch  u  fon.-e,  we  argued,  would  have  slain 
an  elepluiut  on  the  in.stJint. 

While  sketching  Pisgah  Mountain  in  the  afternoon 
fnjii}  inir  first  camp  in  the  ]>astui-c  lantl.  I  cibsci^ed  a 
chmd  a[(proar|iiug  it  from  l!)e  N.W..  uml  all  the  forest 
beyond  was  shndeil  by  its  deep  shadows,  while  the 
rolling  plains  still  basked  in  hot  sunshine.  Presently 
another clifud  fmni  the  S.M  appearetl  naind  the  southern 
extremity  of  Slazamboni's  range,  and  as  it  advanced. 


THE   VILLAGE  OF  SESSt 

sprcml  over  the  blue  sky,  and  l>ecnnie  merged  with  the     issa 
cloud  over  tlic*  forest,  Jiml  th^'ii  r;iiii  fell.  ApnWZ. 

At  nil  itltitu<le  ot'  ;l,*iOO  ieot  above  the  seji  the  viUaj^e 
nf  Besse*  is  situated,  seven  hours'  march  from  the  Ituri. 
Thou*jh  it  was  yet  early  fnrenoon  we  eflmped,  the 
aliumlauce  of  gootlripe  Wnauas,  com,  fowls,  sugar-cane, 
ami  hanana  wine  being  very  tempting,  and  the  distance 
ti»  other  villages  east  being  unknown,  (,'uite  an  af:rive 
skirmish  s(x>n  f»ccurre<l  while  wo  were  engaged  makinjE^ 
ready  our  <|iiarters.  Fetteh,  the  sole  interpreter  to  the 
tribes  of  the  plains,  was  grievously  woniide<l  over  the 
stomaeh.  The  liabesse  attempted  A'arious  means  to 
molest  us  as  the  long  grass  favoured  thcTU,  but  by  past- 
ing sharpsluHJters  in  the  native  lookouts  in  the  treea 
the  knowledge  that  their  tneties  were  supervised  soou 
demoralised  them. 

We  had  some  speech  by  means  of  a  native  of  Uganda 
with  one  of  these  natives,  who  among  Ins  remark!^ 
said,  "  We  are  ijuite  assured  that  you  black  men  ai'e 
creatures  like  ourselves,  but  what  of  those  white  chief* 
of  youi-s  i     Wkeuee  do  they  ccane  ?  " 

*'  Oh,"  our  man  replied,  with  wonderful  facility  for 
fraudful  speech.  *'  their  faces  change  with  the  biith  of 
eaih  moon,  when  the  moon  is  getting  full  their  colour 
is  dark  like  imr  own.  They  are  different  from  us,  as. 
they  came  from  alxjve  uriginally." 

'*  Ah,  tnie,  it  must  be  so,"  respimded  the  astijiiished 
native,  aa  he  brriught  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth  fiom 
politeness,  to  cover  the  mouth  that  expaiided  with 
3^11'prise. 

The  more  we  understand  the  language  of  these  natives,, 
the  more  we  are  ^truck  with  the  identity  of  a  commor^ 
origin.  How  could  such  as  these  ])eo[»le  have  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  wit.  1  heard  one  native  say  to  a 
/anzibari  who  had  met  more  than  his  match  when  he 
burst  out  so  impatiently  at  one  who  had  staggered 
against  him, 

"  Such  a  fool  as  thou  wast  surely  never  seen  else- 
whei*e  ? " 

To  which  the  native  replied,  with  a  benevolent  smile^ 
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'•'Ah,  Ijut  you  are  wickedness  itself  (personified). 

"  1  must  not  deny  it,  for  all  goodness  is  with  thee." 

It  is  a  Odninum  ivply  aiiiniig  a  certaiu  class  oi  white 
folks  wlien  one  i^^  acrused  of  liein<;  naughty,  to  reply  to 
the  accuser  that  he  ia  a  gentleman,  hut  it  must  he 
aidiiiitted  that  the  African  reply  is  not  inferior  in 
politeness. 

A  little  east  of  Bes^e'  we  lost  the  native  track,  and 
weif  oliliiietl  to  strike  across  country,  steering  straight 
for  L'ndussianu  Peak  which  n<nv  l)egan  to  lift  itself  into 
view,  over  the  swells  of  frnuss-land  tliat  spreail  in  great 
waves  towards  its  foot.  Tlie  sun  wiis  fcnrfnlly  hot,  and 
-as  the  murch  was  mainly  thi'ouj;;li  tall  ;4rass,  we  were 
greatly  fatigued.  In  the  afternoon  we  rewhed  nwiMwled 
hollow  near  a  pellucid  cool  sti*eaiu,  which  had  its  Imth- 
place  somewhere  among  the  slopes  of  Uudussuma  Kauge 
now  distant  about  five  miles, 

On  the  14th,  after  a  march  of  f*ix  hours,  wp  were 
<:amped  on  the  spur  of  Kzera  Knm  hill,  and  hefore  us 
was  the  same  scene  which  on  the  10th  and  llth  of 
Derond'tT  witnes^tcd  our  .''trngo;les  for  ma.stery  with 
Mazamhuni  and  iiis  trihe.  8o  far  our  experiences  on 
this  journey  were  very  different.  We  saw  no  leaping 
exulting  warriors,  nor  lieard  a  single  menace  or  war-cry  ; 
liut,  as  we  intended  to  halt  liere  a  day,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  wliat  to  exjiect,  and  we  de-spatched  our  Mganda 
interpreter  to  hail  the  uative^^,  who  were  seated  tifar  oflf 
<m  the  hilltops  tix»king  down  upon  us.  At  5  r.M.  after 
several  patient  efl'orts,  they  were  induced  to  descend 
4»nd  approach,  anil  they  finally  entered  (tur  camp.  The 
process  of  establishing  a  friendship  then  was  easy.  We 
«ould  look  into  one  another's  faces,  and  read  as  in  a 
book  what  each  thought  of  tlie  other.  AVe  mutually 
■exchanged  views,  wherein  tJiey  leanie<l  that  we  only 
needed  a  free  passage  to  the  Lake  unmolested,  that  we 
had  not  appeared  as  enemies,  but  strangei-s  .'seeking  a 
halting-place  for  the  night,  to  pursue  our  i-oad  the  next 
day  without  disturbance.     Tliey  pleaded,  as  an  excuse 
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fitr  their  former  l>ehaviour,  that  they  were  assured  we 
wnii'  Wjini  Sura  (MdlditTs  <if  Knhlia  Rp<;;n)  who  perifnli- 
cully  visilecl  tlii'ir  fnuiitry,  <levastjitcd  their  hind,  and 
carried  n(f  their  cattle. 

Wlirn  we  were  Imth  ennxniicod  thut  friendship  was 
poasilile,  tliat  our  former  misunderstaiuliug  .should  uot 
interfere  with  our  future  relations,  they  lieard  the 
mystery  of  our  preseuee  exphiiried.  that  we  were  oidy 
travelling  to  dirtcover  a  white  chief,  wIkj  years  ago  was 
reported  to  lie  siimewhere  near  the  sea  of  L'nyoro.  Had 
they  ever  heai*d  of  such  a  man  ? 

They  an?<wered  eagerly,  "  Ahout  two  m»xms  after  you 
pasHed  uft — when  v<tu  came  from  the  Nyaiiza — a  whit« 
man  called  *  Afftflfjit,'  or  the  Iknrdt'ii  One,  reached 
Katonzu's  iu  a  lag  cauoe,  all  of  iron. 

'•  Mother  I  however  could  she  Hoat ;  and  iu  the  middle 
of  it  there  I'-c  .1  tall  Mack  tree,  and  out  of  it  came 
smoke  and  .^puik^  of  Hrc.  and  there  were  muuy  many 
stranjEje  people  aboard,  and  there  vrerc  ^oats  running 
ahout  as  in  a  Anlla^^e  srjuare,  and  fowls  in  hoxej*  with 
liars,  and  we  liennl  the  oocks  crow  as  merrily  as  they  do 
amon^  our  millet.  MnUtju  with  a  deep  deep  voice 
asked  ahont  you  —his  hrother?  Wiiat  Katonza  said  to 
him  we  do  not  know,  Inu  JAi/A;/m  went  away  in  the  lag 
iron  eanoe,  which  sent  as  much  smoke  up  into  the  air  as 
thougli  she  was  on  fire.  Have  no  doubt  you  will  find 
him  soon ;  MazamUmi  shall  send  his  runners  to  the 
I^ike.  and  hy  to-niorrow"s  sunset  Katonza  shall  he  told 
of  the  arrival-  of  Mnffrju'y  l)rother." 

Tliis  was  the  first  news  we  had  heard  of  Eniiii  I'asha, 
and  it  was  with  the  view  of  this  news  spreadini^  abroad, 
«nd  for  preparing  the  natives  for  tne  irruption  of 
strangers  out  of  the  unknown  west,  that  I  had  sent 
couriei-s  from  Zanzibar  iu  R-bruarv,  1887.  Had  Endn, 
wlio  expected  us  I)ecend)er  15th,  dut  taken  the  trouble 
to  have  sent  his  steamers  a  iiinediours'  steaming 
distance  from  his  station  of  Mswa,  we  should  have  met 
with  his  people  Decend»er  14tii.  been  spared  five  days' 
fighting,  a  four  months'  loss  of  time,  and  on  or  about 
the  15th  ()f  March  I  should  have  been  withm  the  i>ali- 
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sailcs  of  Yumliuya  in  time  to  ."uve  Barttol<»t  from  his 
assiKssin,  Jdincson  fnmi  his  f;ital  fevt-r  attack,  Troup  from 
the  net'L',s.sity  of  Xmn*^  iiivalklf<l  home.  Wunl  from  his 
wholly  useless  misHion  to  St.  Paul  tie  Lotmda,  and  Mr. 
B<tnny  fitmi  days  of  distress  at  Baualya. 

Tlie  nest  day  was  a  severe  oue  for  me.  All  the 
talking  was  levelled  at  me,  and  I  was  imprisoned  in  my 
chair  from  dawn  to  dusk  by  crowds  of  Bavira  atjri- 
culturists  and  Waluima  shepherds  ami  herdsmen,  chiefs 
and  slaves,  princes  ami  peasants,  warriors  an<l  women. 
It  was  impoliric  to  stir  from  the  close  circle  which  the 
coniliined  oligarcliy  and  dcmo^'nicy  of  Unduftsuma  had 
formed  anmnd  me.  What  refreshments  were  taken 
were  liandeil  to  mc  over  the  luvids  of  nobles  and  serf* 
iive  deep.  My  chair  was  in  the  centre,  three  umbrella 
bejirers  relieved  one  another — the  sun  ran  his  course 
from  east  to  west  ;  it  ^ditwed  at  noon  hours  with  the 
intense  beat  known  in  torrid  deserts,  from  three  to  five 
it  scorched  my  back,  then  it  l)ec^me  cooler,  but  until 
the  circles  broke  and  were  dissolved  by  the  approaching 
cold  accompanying  the  dusk,  1  was  a  martyr  to  the 
CAuse  of  hun^an  brotherlnH>d. 

At  rt  very  early  hoiu'  .MazamlKini  appeared  outside  of 
the  zeriba  with  an  iniposin_Lr  retinue  of  followers.  He 
was  ea<;orted  to  the  middle  of  the  camp  with  every 
mark  of  rcs[>ect,  (officers  gniccfully  bowing  tlieir  welcome, 
Zauzibaris  and  Soudanese,  who  ha<l  chased  him  and  his 
legions  over  the  hills  in  Decemlwr,  looking  as  inuwent 
as  though  thev  had  never  tasted  meat  an<l  smiling  a 
Bummer  greeting.  Our  best  mats  were  spread  under  a 
sickly  dwarf  tree  for  the  convenience  of  the  august 
guest,  is'ciry  liorns  gave  forth  mellow  lilarcs,  reminding 
me  of  the  imperial  court  of  the  Ramey.sean  autocrat  of 
Uganda,  L'soga,  ami  the  islaiitl  aRthipelagoea  of  the 
Victorian  Sea.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  experience 
witli  a  thtjusand  chiefs  of  dark  Africa  ba*.l  taught  me 
■was  neces-sary  for  lighting  up  a  swarthy  face  with 
humour,  pleasure,  content,  and  perfect  tnist.  Mazam- 
boni  accepted  every  attention  a,s  his  by  right  Divine, 
but  no  .smile  or  word  sreeted  us.     ^^*as  the  man  deaf  and 
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tlumJi  ?  Xo  ;  he  api>ke  i>rierty  ai»l  low  to  hift  mili-cliieffl,  and 
his  satellites  roireil  witli  luiU  voices,  as  though  I  needed 
an  auririilai'  trumpet  in  hear,  auil  tlie  Bounds  Htuniietl 
mc  aa  though  they  wei-e  rung  with  a  trip-hammer, 

"  ]\lv  friends,"  said  I, "  my  head  will  oruek  if  you  <tn 
on  tliuH  ;  besides,  you  know  wisdom  Ls  preeioua.  Why 
should  the  heixl  hear  State  policy  * " 

**Ah,  truly!"  said  one  su_t;e  with  a  heard  as  white  as 
the  father  of  the  OL>nimons  ought  to  have.  Nestor 
lowered  hia  voice,  and  garrulously  i-eheai-sed  the  history 
of  the  haul,  desrrilied  the  ert'e<*t  createil  upon  it  l»y  the 
ooiumn's  approach  in  Defeinher,  the  hasty  councils  that 
were  held,  and  the  rush  resolution  they  had  adopted, 
oonfessing  that  wlien  they  [leairi  there  were  wliite  men 
with  the  strangers  they  suspected  they  were  WTong 
in  eontimiiug  their  hc»stile  attitude,  luit  the  youthful 
warriors  had  heen  ti>o  iinf>etuous  imd  overnded  tlie 
Oiiutious  counsels  of  the  ancients  of  their  trilic  ;  tliat  when 
they  had  seen  us  return  fi'oni  the  Nyunza  and  depart  in 
peace  t<tvvnr'ds  the  forest,  they  then  kuL'w  tliat  the  Wara 
Hura.  as  we  were  believed  to  be.  would  never  have  re- 
turned so  soon  from  their  own  Lake,  but  wouhl  have 
crossed  tlie  Semliki  to  their  (twn  country,  and  then, 
when  they  had  heard  of  Mallrju,  the  white  chief  of  the 
iron  canoe,  was  seeking  i\tr  us,  they  were  eonvinee<i  they 
had  U'en  all  wrong.  '  "  Hut  never  miml,"  said  we, 
*'  the  strangers  will  return  from  the  Kivira  (forest), 
and  we  shall  make  it  up  with  them.  If  they  seek  our 
friendship  they  slial!  have  it,  and  Ma>:and>oni's  IiKhhI 
shall  mingle  with  that  of  their  cliief :  an<l  we  slinll  be 
one  people,  and  lo !  you  have  come,  and  the  dreanis  of 
our  wise  men  have  become  real  facts.  Rfazamboui  sits 
as  a  brother  by  the  side  of  the  white  chief;  let  us  see 
the  IthsKl  mingle,  and  never  a  cloud  shall  come  between 
you  while  you  are  in  the  land  ;  the  l>elongings  of  Ma- 
zamboni  are  y<MH's,  \u^  warrioi*s,  wives,  children,  the 
land  and  all  that  stands  on  the  face  of  it  are  youra. 
Have  I  fiaid  well,  oh,  warriors  T' 

"  Well  and  truly  you  liave  spoken,"  murmured  the 
circles. 
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'*  Shall  I\Ijizaml)oui  be  a  stiu  i>f  '  Bula  Matari  ? '  " 

"He  shall/' 

•*  8hull  there  \>e  true  peace  between  u:*  and  the 
stranj^ers  ?  *' 

"  Yea,"  came  in  an  emotional  rubout  from  the  mass. 

Then  the  mutual  right  hands  of  my  son,  Mr.  Jcphson, 
who  volunteered  to  be  saerifieetl,  were  daspe*.!  crosswise 
over  the  cirosaed  knees,  the  native  Proiessor  of  iledicine 
made  a  slight  incision  in  his  jinn  until  the  red  liiood 
dyed  it  My  Professor  of  Secret  Ritualism  caused  the 
dark  red  blnoil  df  Mazandioni  to  wi-ll  out  of  the 
vein,  and  as  the  liijuiil  i>f  life  Mowed  and  dropped  over 
tlie  knees,  the  incantations  were  commenced  by  the  sage 
with  the  white  beard,  and  as  he  shook  rhe  pebMea  in 
the  magic  gourd  at  tlie  range  of  the  peak  oj)posite,  and 
at  the  hoi*»e-shoc  range  yonder  in  the  plains,  and  to 
castwanl  and  westward  of  the  valley,  he  delivered  his 
terrible  curses  fnnn  the  summit  of  Nzera-Kum,  and  all 
men  listened  imto  him  with  open  lips:  - 

"Cursed  is  he  who  breaks  his  plighte*!  vow. 

"Cursed  is  he  wlut  nonrisheth  secret  hate. 

"Cursed  is  he  who  turncth  liis  l>ack  against  his 
friend. 

"Cursed  is  he  who  in  the  day  of  wai'  denieth  hi» 
bi-other. 

"Cursed  is  lie  who  deviseth  evil  to  his  friend  whose 
blood  has  bec<jme  one  with  hLs  own. 

"  May  the  itch  make  him  loathsome,  and  the  hair  of 
his  head  be  hjst  by  the  mange  ;  may  the  adder  wait  for 
him  by  the  path,  ami  the  lion  meet  him  on  his  way  ; 
may  the  leopard  in  the  darkness  besiege  his  house,  and 
his  wife  when  slif  draweth  water  fnmi  the  stream,  be 
seized  ;  nmy  the  ImrltiMl  armw  pin  his  entrails,  and  the 
sharp  spear  be  ilyed  in  his  vitals  ;  may  sickness  waste  his 
strengtfi,  and  his  tlays  bt*  narrowetl  with  disease  ;  uiiay 
his  limbs  fail  him  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  his  arms 
stiffen  >vith  cramps."  ami  so  on,  invtjking  every  eval  and 
disciu^c  most  dreadeil,  and  the  Zatizibari  Professor  of 
Secret  Uitunlism,  stmiewhnt  duiulifounded  at  first  at 
the   series   of  curses  delivered   so  voluldy  by  Nestor, 
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seized  his  mngic,  gourd,  and  shook  it  at  the  hills  and  the  issr 
valley,  at  the  head  of  MtizaiiiVMjni  with  awful  solemnity  ;  ^}'"']  ^*' 
at  Nentor  him^self,  and  the  awe-struck  following  around, 
and  outdid  Nestor,  from  perverted  ambition,  hy  frenzy, 
voice,  aiul  gt'sturt'.  in  harmony  with  it ;  his  eyea  rolled 
wildly,  fnam  came  from  his  lips;  he  summoned  every 
blight  to  fall  upon  the  land  and  its  productions,  every 
danuiable  agency  in  bis  folk-lore  to  hound  Mazamboni 
for  ever  ;  every  ilark  and  i^wjient  spirit  ttut  (if  the  limbo 
of  evil  imagination  to  torture  him  in  his  waking  and 
sleeping  houi-s,  until  his  actions  were  so  ftuitastie,  hia 
denunciation  so  outrageous,  his  looks  so  like  one 
possessed  with  a  demon,  that  everyone,  native  and 
Zanzibari,  broke  out  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  which 
caused  Mui'abo,  our  'medicine  man,'  to  sober  instiintly, 
and  to  say  in  Swahili  to  us,  with  a  conceited  shake  of 
the  head, 

■'  Ay  I  master,  how  do  you  like  that  style  for  high 
acting  ?  "  whicl]  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as 
Hamlet  out-iunting  Laertes. 

MazaudHuii,  though  un<loubtcdly  paramount  chief  of 
Undussuma.  seems  to  lie  governed  by  an  unwritten  con- 
stitution. His  ministers  jdsn  are  his  principjil  kinsmen^ 
who  conduct  foreign  iind  Imme  policy  even  in  hi& 
presence,  so  that  in  affairs  r»f  government  his  voice  i» 
seldom  heaifl.  Most  of  the  time  he  sat  silent  and 
reservetl — tiiie  might  almost  say  indifferent.  Thus  thi» 
unsophisticated  African  chief  has  discovered  that — 
whetlu'r  from  intuition  or  traditional  custom  it  is  liartl 
Ui  sity — it  is  best  to  divide  government.  If  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  derived  from  custom,  it  proves  that  frnni 
the  Allicrt  Xyanzii  (h)wn  to  the  Atlantic  the  th^msaiid 
tribes  of  the  Congo  basin  spring  from  one  parent  tribc^ 
nation,  or  family.  The  similarity  in  other  customn, 
physiognomy,  and  rtK>ts  of  languages,  lend  additi<inBl 
proofs  to  substantiate  this. 

W'e  discovered  that  the  chiefs,  as  well  a«  the  lesser 
folk,  were  arrant  beggars,  and  too  sordid  in  miiid  to 
recognise  a  generous  act.  Though  a  peace  was  strenu- 
ously sought  by  all,  yet   the  granting  of  it  seemed   to 
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iMa.     them  to  be  only  a  menns  of  l^eiiig  ennched  with  gifta 
^fviJ  14.  f,,,^jjj  (Ijp  straugers.     MazHTij)M»ni,  even  ftft<*ra  long  tluy'» 
Work,  could  only  Itc  iiiilui*e»l  to  give  more  than  a  ralf 
ami  five  giwti^  as  a  rcturu  for  a  ten-guinea  rug,  a  bundle 
of  I)m.-<s  wire,  and   ivory  li'>ms  from  the  forest.     The 
chief  (tf  Li'umangwrt  and  Bwesna,  that  Hourii^hiug  settle- 
ment which  in  I)ct'eml>er 
had  so  astoni:thc<l  us  with 
_^f  /I  its     prosperity,     likcwuM? 

^^p"        II  thought  that  he  waa  ex- 

ceedingly liUeml  liv  en- 
do^^^ng  us  with  a  kid  and 
two  fowls. 

Among  our  visitors  to- 
,  day  were  Gavira,  the  <'hief 

,y^ipf  of    the    Eastern    Bavira, 

who  pruclaimed  from  a  hill 
that  the  laud  lay  at  our 
feet  when  we  were  return- 
ing from  the  Lake;  and 
also  a  .Mlumia  t-hief.  who 
wore  unlilu^hingly  tlie 
fine  scarlet  cloth  of  whieh 
had   heen   muleU'd  hi 
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Decemhei-  to  Imy  [jeace. 
He  never  ofiert'd  a  return 
;L,nft  so  long  deferred. 

We  discovered  that 
tliere  were  two  ditt'ci-eiit 
and  distinctly  dilieiing 
races  living  in  this  region 
in  harmony  with  ejuh 
other,  fine  Kcing  cleaiiy  of 
Indu-Afriean  origin.  potwe.Kpiiiig  exceedingly  fine  features, 
ailiiiline  noses,  slender  necks,  .small  heads,  with  a  gifiiid 
and  [«v)ud  carriage  :  an  old.  old  race,  possessing  splendid 
traditions,  and  ruled  l>y  inHexilile  custom  which  wijuld 
«dmtt  of  no  deviation.  Though  the  majority  have  a 
nnttv-hidwn  complexion,  some  even  of  a  rich  dark  hrown, 
the  pui*e»t  of  their  kind  resemble  old  ivory  in  colour,  and 
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tlieir  skins  have  a  beautifully  soft  feel,  as  of  fioest  satiti.  issa. 
These  mnfine  tlieiiist'lvos  .snlely  to  the  hree<li]ig  of  cattle,  ■^['"'  '"** 
ami  are  imbued  with  a  supereilioiis  contenipt  for  the  ,aa^ 
lioemen,  the  lia\'ira,  who  are  strictly  nfjiieultural.  No 
proml  (hikelint;  in  En<;hin(l  oouhl  reganl  a  [muper  with 
mure  pronoutioeil  rontemjir  ihaa  the  W'ahunia  pi-()fes« 
for  the  Bavira.  They  will  live  in  the  country  of  the 
Bavir«,  hut  not  in  tlKMr  villHj:;e>;;  they  will  exchange 
their  dairy  pi-odufe  for  the  grain  and  vegetal)les  of  the 
luwrneu,  hut  lliey  will  never  give  their  daujjhters  in 
niarriatrc  Iml  to  a  Mlnniia  boni.  Their  souh  may  pijasess 
(.^liiUlrcn  hy  Bavira  woiuen.  Itut  ihal  is  the  utmost  con- 
cession. Now  in  this  I  discover  the  true  aecret  of  the 
varying  physintrnomies,  and  the  explanations  in  the 
variation  of  facial  types. 

We  have  the  true  negroidal  cast  of  features  in  the 
far-away  regions  of  Wewt  Africa,  with  which  tliis  proud 
high-caste  race  could  not  [possibly  conic  in  contact  iluriug 
many  centuries ;  we  have  tiie  primitive  moea  of  tlie 
forest,  the  AkUas,  AVanihutti,  Watwa.  and  Bushmen,  of 
whicli  the  Wanibutti  arc  by  far  the  handsttmcHt  ;  have 
the  Zulus,  the  Mafitte,  Watuta.  Waliha,  Warundi, 
Wnnya-Ruanda.  semi-Ethiopir  :  we  hitvc  the  Ethiopic, 
sli|;htly  degraded,  excL'pl  in  the  aristocnitic  familicB,  as 
in  the  Wahunui,  or,  as  they  are  variously  calletl,  Waima, 
Wachwezi.  Wawifn,  and  the  Watatnm.  who  repi-e- 
scut  l\s\)  Immau  streams,  one  coming  fi'om  Ethiopia 
by  way  of  South-Eust  Galla  into  Unyoro  and  the  high 
pastoral  lake  regions,  an<l  tlie  otlier  flowing  direct  south. 
The  \'ictoria  Lake  lies  between  these  sections  of  superior 
Ainean  humanity. 

A  Biivira  chief  comfilained  to  me  of  the  haughty 
contem]ii  with  which  the  Bavira  were  regarded  by  the 
Wahuma,  in  just  such  words  as  these:  "They  call  us 
hoemen,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  8oI>er  I'egularity  with 
which  we,  tilling  tlie  dark  soil,  live  through  our  lives 
in  honest  labour.  They  sweep  roiuxl  on  foraging 
excursions,  and  know  no  loved  and  fixed  home;  they 
settle  down  whert^ver  they  are  tempted  (by  pasture),  and 
when  there  (is  trouble)  they  buihl  a  house  in  another  s): 
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But  to  my  narrative,  as  I  may  deal  with  the  suhject 
further  in  a  speolal  ohaptei*.  On  the  16th,  furnished  liy 
Mji»imlM>ni  with  twelve  guides,  eftoorted  hy  Ga\nra  and 
fifty  warriors,  accompanied  \\y  a  long  line  of  new  friends 
behiml  the  rear  guftfi,  assisted  hy  more  than  a  hundred 
carrierH,  we  murrhed  to  the  territory  of  (lavira,  to  the 
village  where  we  hail  rested  in  the  naked  hill-village, 
after  a  terriltlc  day  of  excitement.  \y\\  the  12th  of 
Deccmher.  AVc  were  now  a  peaceful  pnx'e-ssiou,  witii 
somewhat  of  a  triumphal  chai-aeter.  For  at  every 
village  we  appeared  the  warriors  came  out  and  hailed 
us  witli  friendly  greetings,  and  at  Makukuru,  ihe  name 
of  the  village  which  we  already  knew,  the  women  !u-lu- 
lued.  From  this  settlement  in  Uzanza  we  enjoyetl  an 
extensive  view,  embracing  all  eastward  to  the  hrow  of 
the  high  land  overlooking  the  gulf  of  the  Albert  Lake 
westward  as  far  sis  Pisgah,  six  mai-ches  distant  north- 
ward to  the  cones  of  Bemherri,  southwaixl  the  hills  of 
the  Halegga  rose,  a  mile  off. 

The  Chief  of  the  Biivini  is  known  as  Oavira — an  he- 
reditary title,  though  his  imine  is  Alpinga.  He  was  a 
pleasant  little  man,  but  stingy  ;  and  when  not  engaged 
in  State  councils,  talkative.  lie  and  his  tribe  begged 
for  fiiendship  similar  to  that  which  was  established  with 
Mazamboni ;  we  were  only  too  willing  to  accede — the 
conditions  being  that  he  should  lie  hospitable  to  the 
Expedition  on  its  journeys  through  his  country.  ILn-ing 
halted  one  day  at  Mazamlx>ni's,  it  was  necessary  that  we 
shouKl  do  e*pial  honour  to  (iaWra  ;  and  as  this  place  was 
only  two  short  marches,  or  one  long  march,  to  the 
Nyanza,  we  agreed. 

In  the  evening,  two  natives  arrived  finm  Ml>iassi,  of 
the  tribe  Ba-biassi,  ehief  of  the  district  of  Kavalli,  which 
extended,  in  a  bif)ad  strip,  dawn  to  the  Nyanza,  who  in- 
formed me  that  tlieir  chief  possessed  a  small  packet, 
covered  with  dark  cloth,  f(jr  me,  wliit-h  had  been  given 
him  by  Mpigwa,  of  Nyamsassi,  who  had  received  it  from 
a  whit<;  man  known  to  tliimi  hs  Mwlhju, 

Wc  were  surrounded  (Ui  the  tu-xt  day  by  hundreds  of 


friendly  people,  who  seemed  unable   to  gaze  sufficiently 
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at  U8.  They  therefore  placidly  squatted  on  thcii" 
haunches,  quietly  contcuiplatin;^  our  movements ;  the 
yoimger  membeiH  were  deputed  liy  the  old  to  gather 
fuel  and  sweet  pf)tfttoea,  and  to  hring  millet  grain  to 
camp.  For  triHiiig  gifts,  the  Zanzibaris  obtained  their 
most  devoted  service  for  building  theii'  hut^,  and  eai-ry- 
ing  water  and  attending  to  their  fires,  grinding  their 
millet  grain  into  Hour;  while  our  men  contentedly  sat 
d<jwii,  encouraging  them  to  haixl  labour  with  a  friendly 
nod  and  bland  smile,  some  bit  of  iron-work,  a  pinch 
of  buads,  a  cuwrie  or  two,  or  a  wristlet  i.if  brass  wire. 
Every  man  picked  up  a  warm-hearted,  and  ingenious 
brother  ;  and,  excepting  in  cooking,  the  natives  were 
admitted  into  the  privilege  of  fast  friendship. 

The  chief  Gavira  was  i*obed,  in  the  afternoon,  in 
bright  scarlet  cloth  of  first-clafts  (juality,  and  escorted 
around  the  eamp,  with  all  honfiur,  by  our  headmen,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  various  messes  with  high  tribute 
to  hia  good  disposition.  He  was  aftenvards  shown  a 
mirror,  at  wliirli  he  and  his  elders  expressed  extra- 
ordinary astonishment  and  fright.  They  took  the 
reflection  of  their  own  faces  to  be  a  hostile  tribe  ad- 
vancing from  the  eartii  towards  tliem,  and  started  to 
run  to  a  safer  distjuice  ;  but  instinctively  they  halted,  as 
they  saw  that  we  did  not  stir.  They  then  retmned  on 
tip-toe,  as  if  to  a-sk  what  that  sudden  vision  of  black 
faces  could  pos.sibly  have  been ;  for  the  miiror  had 
been  dropped  on  its  face  into  the  case.  In  answer 
to  their  mute  appeal,  it  was  opened  again,  and  they 
gazed  at  it  fixedly.  They  whispered  to  one  another — 
*'  Why,  the  faces  resemble  our  own  I  "  They  were  told 
that  what  they  saw  was  a  reflection  of  their  own  remark- 
ably prepossessing  features  ;  and  Mpiuga,  with  pride, 
blushed  darkly  at  the  compliment.  Perceiving  that  he 
could  be  trusted  with  it  without  shock  to  his  nerves,  it 
wjis  put  into  his  hand  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how 
quickly  personal  vanity  increased  ;  his  elders  crowded 
around  him,  and  all  grouped  around  and  were  plea.sed  to 
note  how  truthfully  the  mirror  reflected  etich  facial 
characteristic.     "See  that  scar — it  is  just  and  exact; 
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but  lo  I  look  at  vour  hroail  not*c,  Mpiiiga;  why,  it  ia 
perfect  I  Av,  una  look  ut  lliat  Iiii;  feathor  ;  it  actually 
waves  I  It  in  too — t<.)o  >v»m<lerful  1  What  aiu  it  l>e 
made  of?  It  is  like  water ;  but  it  is  not  soft  by  any 
means  ;  antl  on  tlio  lw)ck  it  is  Mack.  All,  but  we  have 
seen  a  thing  to-Jay  that  our  fathers  never  saw,  eh  ? " 

Uzanza  exposed,  and  open  to  every  blast  from  each 
fjuarter  of  heaven,  will  be  rememhered  for  a  Inug  time. 
As  the  riuu  set,  the  cold  winds  Mew  fiuni  lakeward,  and 
smote  us  8orely  ;  we  were  so  accustomed  to  the  efjuable 
temperature  of  rlie  forest,  and  so  jx)or  in  clothing.  One 
officer  armed  himself  with  his  warorpriMtf;  another  put 
on  his  idster  ;  an<l  still  (he  wind  penetrated  to  the 
marrow  ;  and  tbrrc  was  no  wanntli  Imt  in  tlie  snug  bee- 
hive huts  of  the  liavira — whither  we  i-etired. 

Instead  of  pursuing  along  our  first  course  to  the  Lake, 
we  struck  north-east  to  the  vilhige  of  Kavalli,  where  the 
mysterious  picket  was  siiid  to  be.  The  gmss  was  short 
cropped  by  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  covered  every 
incli  ami  maJe  it  rt'scn*Ule  a  lawn,  wave  where  the  land 
dipped  down  iiitt)  the  miniature  canons,  which  had  been 
acnxjped  out  by  eenturie.H  of  rain. 

As  we  traversed  the  smiling  land,  hailed,  and  gi'eeted, 
and  welcomed,  by  the  kindly  B;ivira,  we  could  not  forbear 
thinking  how  different  all  this  was  fi*om  the  days  when 
we  drove  through  uoLsy  battalifais  of  I?;ivira,  Bidna^jsi, 
and  Balegga,  each  urging  his  ueighlH)UiT>,  and  whoo])tug 
and  hallooing  every  one  to  our  extermination,  with  the 
quick  play  of  light  on  crowds  of  flashing  spcai*s.  and 
yard-l(jng  arrows  sailing  through  theaii-  to  meet  us  ;  and 
now  we  had  157  Bavirn  actually  in  fiont  of  the  advance 
guard,  as  many  behind  the  rear  guard,  while  our  90 
loiulri  had  been  diHtrihuted  anioni;  voluntary  carriers  who 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  porters  to  the  same  men  whom 
they  liad  liounded  so  mercilessly  a  few  months  previous. 

Soon  after  the  anival  of  the  now  numerous  column 
before  the  thorny  zerilm  of  Kavalli,  the  chief,  a  hand- 
some young  Mhuma,  with  regular  features,  tall,  slender.j 
and  wonderfully  compiised  in  manner,  appeared,  t^>  she 
us  where  we  might  camp.     To  such  as  chose  to  avail 
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tliemselves  of  shelter  in  his  village  he  aecorfled  free  per-     ias8. 
uiLssinn  ;  unci  on  l)eing  a.skeil  for  the  packet  of  MnllrJH^  April  18. 
he  produced  it  ;  and,  m  he  htinded  it  to  me,  snid  that  ^■*"""*"" 
only  hia  two  young  men,  of  all  the  country,  knew  that 
he  possessed  it ;  and  anxiously  asked  if  he  had  not  done 
an  excellent  thini?  in  keeping'  the  secret  .-jafe. 
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BteAiiuT,  Ims  boon  without  kuccuss,  the  iieople  Winn  (^atly  afraid  ot 
Kiiltlm  Repa  i«>ople,  and  tlipir  chi(>fB  \mng  und^r  infitractioiiK  to  ronoeal 
whfttcvpr  thoy  kriow, 

T<Hiay,  howovor,  hus  arrived  a  man  from  Chief  Mpicwa,  of  Nyamsai^ 
country,  who  tellw  mo  that  a  wife  of  the  said  cluof  hos  seen  you  at 
Uiulututniiia,  her  liir(h|ila(;e,  and  that  hi«  chief  volunteen*  to  Mend  a  letter 
of  mine  to  you.  I  wjiid,  tlurrofore,  one  of  our  alliws,  Chief  Mogo,  with  the 
mfliBJenger  to  Chief  Jf|)iirwn.'s,  rwiucsting  him  to  eend  Mogo  and  this 
letter,  as  well  as  an  Arabic  one,  to  yon,  or  to  retain  Mugo  uud  soud  the 
letter  ahead. 

IVr  iih'a«e<l.  if  this  r^fhes  yoii.  to  rest  wha-r  you  arr.  and  to  inform  me 
by  letter,  or  one  of  your  iMniple,  of  your  wishcA.  I  could  easily  come  to 
Chief  MpiKwa,  uud  my  steiiuier  and  lioiLts  would  briu^  yuu  here.  At  the 
arrival  uf  your  letter  or  man,  1  shall  ut  unix  atart  for  NyauisasaJ,  and 
from  there  we  could  ronwrt  our  further  dei^ign"- 

Beware  of  Kabba  ICcga's  men  I    He  has  expelled  Captain  Casnti. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  to  I>e 

Tuajrum  (Lake  Albert).'  ^r-^T'  ^""n'^i'-;;.. 

The  letter  wa-s  translate*!  ti>  our  men,  upon  hearing 
which,  they  became  mad  with  enthusiasm;  nor  were  the 
native.s  of  Kuvulli  le.ss  nli'LTleil,  thougli  not  with  sui-h 
boistcrou.s  joy,  tor  they  peiveived  that  the  [Jacket 
they  had  ^aiaixled  with  auch  jeidous  care  wa.s  the  cause 
of  tliis  liappiness.  , 

VijiA  poured  in  gratuitously  fi'om  nifiny  chiefs,  luid  1 
directed  M1»iassi  to  inform  the  districts  around  that  a 
contribution  from  each  tribe  or  section  would  be  gladly 
received. 

On  the  20th,  I  despatched  Mr.  Jephson  and  Sm'geon 
Parke,  with  oO  rifles;  and  two  native  t^ides  of  Kavalli, 
to  convey  the  steel  boat.  Advance,  down  to  Lake  Albert, 
I  am  informed  by  tlie  guides  that  Mswa  station  was 
distant  two  tlays  only,  by  boat  sailing  along  the  western 
shore.  Mr.  Jeph.son  was  entrusted  w'ith  the  following 
letter  to  Emin  Pasha  : — 

•  When,  after  reuehint'  Zanziliar,  I  read  Emin  Pacha's  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  Pett-nnanirn  '  Mttteiiniigen '  (nee  No.  4  of  the  '  Gothu  Ueog. 
Journal ').  datcil  25th  Jlan-h,  1K88  (the  Ramt  date  that  the  aUive  letter 
was  writteu),  which  conciude<l  with  the  sipuiticint  words:  "If  Stauloy 
duef)  not  coniu  sutui,  we  ai*e  lost,'*  most  curious  thoughts  came  into  mj 
mind  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  find  no  diSicnlty  in  piieitHiD]? 
Happily,  Iiowm'cr,  tlio  Pasha  kept  his  own  secn>t  until  1  was  fur  away 
from  BKKamoyo,  mid  I  nas  unable  to  inquire  from  him  personally  what 
were  his  motives  for  not  cominp  to  Kavalli,  Decenilvr  Hth,  18b7,  the 
date  ho  expected  u«;  for  remaining  nilint  two  months  and  a  half  in  his 
own  stations  after  that  date,  ami  then  writing  two  such  letters  as  the 
one  above  and  that  to  Petermaun':!  Magai^ine  on  the  Mime  date. 


LETTER    TO  EMIN  PASHA, 


dsabSir,-  April  \m,im. 

Your  letter  was  put  into  m.v  liamis  Ity  Chief  Mhiassi,  of  Kavalli 
(on  the  plftteuii),  Die  day  before  >X'ster(lay,  unci  it  gave  us  fill  (JTCAt 
pleiunirc. 

1  SM^nt  a  lonp  tetter  to  yon  froni  Zanzibar  by  carriers  to  Uganria, 
informing  you  of  my  niissicm  and  of  my  jMirpose.  Le«t  you  may  not 
have  received  it.  I  will  recapitulate  in  britf  itn  principal  contoiit«.  It. 
informwl  you  first  tliat.  in  compliance  witli  instmctionB  from  the  Ketief 
Crtnimittw  of  London,  1  wm*  le-iidiiiK  an  ExiJt'ditioii  for  your  rolit'f.  Half 
of  the  fund  nocosuary  was  suliwrilwvl  liy  the  E^jptian  Govcruinent,  the 
other  half  hr  a  few  English  friends  of  yonrs. 

It  also  informed  you  that  the  instructions  of  thcEjrrplian  Qovemment 
were  to  irnide  you  out  of  Africa,  if  you  were  willinp  to  lenre  Africa  ;  if 
not.  then  I  wa>§  to  l^'are  Riich  (Utuuunition  us  we  bail  brought  with  U8  for 
yon,  and  you  and  your  pt^ople  were  then  to  comiidcr  youpfielves  aa  out  of 
tlie  service  of  E>.'ypt,  arid  yonr  pay  was  to  ceasi'^  upon  sneli  tiotilicatton 
lieiiift  pveii  by  you.  Tf  yon  were  willing  to  leave  Africa,  then  the  imy  of 
yonrwif,  offie<?rs  and  men,  wa^  t.o  continue  until  yon  IdmI  laiidwi  in  Egypt. 

It  further  infonne<l  you  that  you  yourself  was  jiromoted  from  Bey  to 
Pasha. 

It  also  informed  you  that  I  proposed,  on  account  of  tho  hostility  of 
Uganda,  and  fKilitical  rwisous.  to  approuuh  you  by  way  of  the  Congo,  and 
make  Kavalli  my  olijoctivc  iwiiit. 

I  pi-esinnc  you  liav*'  not  i-cctuved  that  letter,  from  the  total  ignorance 
of  the  natives  at  Kavalli  about  yon,  aa  they  only  knew  of  JUaeon's  visit, 
whitrh  took  place  ten  yearn  ago. 

We  first  arrived  heix*  after  some  desperate  fighting  on  the  l-ith  Decem- 
ber hwt.  WJ?  fltaye<l  two  days  on  the  slior*  of  the  Lake  near  Kavalli, 
incpiiriiig  of  every  native  that  we  could  approach  if  they  knew  of  you,  and 
weie  always  answereil  in  the  negative.  As  we  ha«i  Icfl  our  Ixwit  a  month's 
march  liehind.we  could  get  nocanooby  fair  purchase  or  fon^e,  we  renoU-ed 
to  return,  obtain  awv  )>oat,  and  cairy  it  to  the  Nyanza.  XhiH  we  have 
done,  and  in  the  meantime  we  eonstructe<i  a  little  fort  fiftoon  days*  march 
from  here,  and  stored  such  goorls  as  we  ronhl  not  carry,  and  marched 
here  with  our  lioat  for  a  second  trial  to  relieve  you.  This  time  the  most 
vifiletit  natives  Iiave  i*ereived  im  with  oix'ij  anii-*,  and  iwortotl  us  by 
hundi'ods  on  the  way.  The  country  in  now  o\K\i  fur  a  peaceful  march 
from  Nynnxsatfti  to  our  fort. 

Now  I  await  your  det-ision  at  Nyamsa.ssi.  As  it  is  difficult  to  supply 
rations  lo  our  fieople  nn  the  Nyitti/Ji  plain,  I  ho]H>  we  sball  not  have  ti> 
wait  lung  fur  it.  On  the  platt^-au  alove  there  Im  abnndance  of  food  and 
cattle,  but  on  the  lower  plain,  bordering  the  Nyanza,  the  people  ore 
mainly  fishermen. 

If  this  loiter  reaches  you  Iwforu  you  leave  your  place,  1  shouhl  odviau 
you  tu  bring  in  your  steamer  and  Ixtats,  rations  sufficient  lo  subsist  us 
while  wc  await  your  removal,  say  aliout  12,()00  or  15,(K)0  llw.  of  f^roin, 
millet,  or  Indian  corn,  Ac.,  which,  if  your  steamer  ife  of  any  copacitj'.you 
eari  easily  bring. 

If  you  art-  already  resolved  on  leaving  Africa,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  sboulil  bring  with  you  all  your  cattle,  and  every  native  willing  to 
follow  you.  Niiliar  Pasha  hoiKwl  yiju  would  bring  all  yonr  Mnkkaraka, 
and  hrnfe  not  one  t>Ghind  if  yon  could  help  it,  ils  he  would  retain  theni 
all  in  the  service. 

The  letters  fmm  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  from  Nultar  P.isha,  which 
I  bring,  ^ill  infunu  you  fully  of  the  intention  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  yon  had  better  wait  to  aec  them  before  takinir  any 
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action.  I  Bimply  let  ynu  know  briefly  about  the  intontionn  of  the 
Goveritinent,  that  yuu  may  turn  the  luattur  vwx  in  yoiir  iiiiml,  and  be 
tMialilefl  to  come  to  ii  tk^'isioL. 

I  hoitr  you  )mvr  uhuinlant'c  of  rattle  witli  yon;  three  or  four  milk 
cows  would  be  very  gratofnl  to  lis  if  you  can  bring  them  in  jourstfam«r 
and  bouts. 

I  h»vp  n  Tmiiiitier  uf  letters,  some  hooks  ami  maps  for  you,  and  a 
packet  for  Ca]ttain  Casati.  I  fear  to  hcrd  them  by  my  bwit,  lest  yoii 
should  start  from  your  place  \\\yo\\  winue  native  rumour  of  our  having 
arriveii  here,  and  you  should  niis8  her.  Bet^ides,  I  tun  not  ^uitfl  euro 
that  till'  hoiLt  nill  n'ucli  you;  I  therefore  keep  them  until  1  am  iiMmreti 
they  ean  i-**  phived  in  yonr  hand**  safely. 

We  shall  Iifive  to  fitra^e  far  and  near  for  food  while  we  await  your 
atteiidiiriec  at  Nyamsafisi,  but  you  nuiy  depend  upon  it  we  shall  endeavour 
to  »tay  here  unti  I  we  see  yon. 

Ail  with  me  join  in  sending  you  our  best  wislies,  and  arc  thankful  that 
you  are  sjife  and  well. 

Believe-  me,  dear  Piishn, 

Yuur  must  obedient  servaut, 

UlENUV  M.  ST.\NLBy. 

Commaudiug  Itelief  KxpeditaOQ 
His  Excellency  Emin  Pabha, 
GoTemor  of  Equatorial  rrovinces,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac. 

During  our  lialt  at  Kavalli  several  liuii«lred  natives 
from   the  distnct**  round  altout  paid  us  friendly  visits, 

and  the  chiefs  and  eklers 
tendered  their  submission  to 
me.  They  said  the  country 
was  mine,  and  whatever  my 
commands  nii»rht  l>e.  woiihl 
Ik!  itnjmptly  done.  Rv  the 
rwnlv  wtiv  1*(kh1  was  Immght 
in,  there  was  ni>  reason  to 
doulit  their  sincerity,  thougli 
a.s  yet  there  wa8  ur>  necessity 
to  take  it  too  literally.  So 
lono^  as  we  were  not  starving, 
nothing  couhl  happen  to 
dlsturl)  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions commnneed  witli  Ma- 
zamVioni.  Aceonling  to  my 
means  eaeh  rhief  received  a 
present  of  eloth,  IjeadH,  cow- 
ries, anil  wire.  Mhia.-isi  fur- 
niislied  me  with  h  (|uart  of 
milk  daily  in  a  wooden  bowl  of  thin  pattern. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   MEETING   WITH   KMIN   PASHA- 

Onr  camp  at  Bondi  —  Ml>iassi,  tho  ehiof  of  Kovalli  —  The  Balepga 
gronnries  — Chiefs  Katonza  and  Komnbi  rrxprcBS  rontn'tioii— The 
kittiK  rI  Badzwa — A  mile  fmiii  Jcphsun— Emiu,  ('asati  and  Jcplison 
wftik  into  our  camp  at  old  KavjiIIi— Descriptions  of  Emiu  Pasha 
and  Captain  Cnsati— The  Pasha'p  Soudnm'sc^l)tjr  Zanziiaris — The 
steamer  A'A<r*'it'c^IJaker  and  the  Blue  MounlaiiiR  — Dre.  JunJa-r  and 
Ftlkin's  descriptions  of  Emiu— Proximity  of  Kablm  rUigu— Kmin  and 
the  Equatorial  Provinces— Dr.  Junket's  reixirt  of  Eniiu~l  discuts 
with  Emin  our  future  proceed ings—Cnptaia  f'sfiati's  plans — Our 
camp  and  provisionK  at  Nsalx'- — Gahlm  Rega's  treatniont  of  Captain 
Cnsnti  and  Mohamm*d  Bin — MahrukI  (;ore<I  li.v  a  buftalo— Emin 
Pasha  and  his  soldiers — My  projiofiitions  to  Kinin  and  liis  answer — 
Emin's  position  —  Mahommot  Achmet  —  The  Congo  State  — The 
Foreign  Office  despntcbeB. 

On  the  25111  we  dejHirteil  frtmi  Kavalli  iiiul  i-ainj*c(l  nt 
Bum.li,  at  au  altitutle  of  4,1)00  feet  aliove  the  sea.  The 
village  proper  was  situated  400  feet  higher,  on  the  crest 
of  oiie  of  t] lose  ranges  of  hillw  wliirrh  form  tlie  dividiug- 
line  lietwcen  tlie  Cmigo  Itasiii  and  that  of  the  Nile. 
From  it^  folds  westerly  osfaped  the  first  infant  streams 
whii-li  flowed  into  E>iv^t  Ituri.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  rocky  spine  issued  .streams  whifdi  tlropped  into 
the  gulf  of  the  Albert  Our  tamp  was  situated  on  the 
very  itrow  of  the  plateau,  in  full  view  of  a  large  portion 
of  thi'  south  end  of  the  Ailiort. 

Mljiussi,  the  haudsome  chief  of  Kavalli,  ace<^m|»anied 
us  to  do  the  honours  of  !iis  trilie  to  his  guest,"*.  He 
commanded  the  people  of  Bundi  to  liurry  forward  an 
ample  contribution  to  the  earup.  and  also  despiU<^hed 
messengers  to  the  rednubtalile  Konuibi.  cliief  of  the 
Eastern  Balegga,  who  seenjed  to  be  considered  by  these 
Stubborn  foes  of  Kab}>a  Rega  as  their  "  Only  General," 
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with  a  message  not  tx)  lag  behind  in  supplying  with 
food  a  man,  whit  might  be  induced  to  lend  his  aid  in 
punishing  Kabba  Rega  some  day.  Mbiassi,  commonly 
called  Kiivalli  by  liis  people,  after  his  distnct,  was  a 
diplomat, 

On  the  2fith  we  descended  the  plateau  slope  once 
more  in  2  houi's  45)  minutes^ — and  at  the  foot  of  it  we 
were  (quartered  in  the  Balepr^a  village  of  Badzwa,  2,300 
feet  below  Bundi  camp.  The  lialegga  had  decamped, 
but  an  it  was  Kavallt's  {m)[x;rty,  he  usstnueil  charge,  and 
distrilmted  ciirn  frtmi  its  gi-anaries,  aceordiug  tt>  the 
ncedn  *jf  (Jiir  united  fdllowrrs,  sufHficnt  f»>r  five  davs' 
rati*  HIS. 

Mes.scnge]*s  fr(im  Katonza,  the  chief  who  had  declined 
our  frinndfthip  on  Dcf-embcr  14th,  who  had  refused  our 
pruHered  gifts,  who  had  sent  his  men  to  throw  arrows 
into  our  liivouac  of  the  Irtth,  and  murdered  our  two 
ftick  men,  came  to  say  that  he  was  "  living"  to  sec  me. 
lb'  litn!  niiw  heard  that  Mazamboni,  Gavira,  Kavalll, 
anil  many  other.s  were  hand-aud-glove  witJi  the  strangers 
who  hacl  humbly  begged  a  drink  of  water  from  his 
people,  and  lie  had  hastened  to  make  rcjjaralion.  like 
Shimei  the  Henjfjmitc-  Before  I  cfudfl  frame  an  answer, 
stalwart  Komubi,  the  "only  genertd,"  had  descended 
fnini  the  Balegga  Hills  with  a  while  cow,  several  goats, 
and  bumlles  of  sweet  potatoes,  besides  many  jars  of 
potent  IwH'r.  It  was  Komubi  and  his  stubborn  fellows 
who  had  clung  to  the  rear  guard  an  the  13th  December 
with  such  persistency,  and  had  attempted  a  night 
attack.  He  now  frankly  came  to  express  contrition  and 
sorrow  that  he  had  mistaken  us  for  Kubba  Rega'e 
bandits,  and  to  surrender  his  country  wholly  into  my 
hands,  and  his  life,  if  1  so  wished  it.  With  this  bold 
chieftain  we  made  friends  ijuickly  enough,  and  after  a 
lengthy  inteniew  parted.  To  Katonza  we  replied  that 
we  would  think  of  his  message. 

1  now  turn  to  the  diary  fonn. 

August  27th. — Halt  at  Badzwa.  The  kites  are  very 
bc»ld  in  this  nei^dilionrlincjd.  fteeing  their  daring,  we 
amused  ourselves  with  putiuig  pieces  of  meat  on  the 
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roof  of  a  hut  within  arm's  length  of  a  man  standing  by, 
and  each  time  the  kite  suoeeeded  in  escaping  with  the 
meat,  as  the  t>ir(i,  sailing  anrl  wheeling  n>uiui  the  .spot, 
seemed  to  know  when  the  attention  was  relaxed,  and 
that  moment  di-tipped  plump  u|«>n  the  ment,  and  .sailed 
away  with  it  fast  gri]>|K*d  before  the  outstretched  hand 
couUl  seize  him. 

dur  hunter,  "Three  nVlock,"  went  out,  and  returned 
witli  the  meat  of  a  line  kudu  he  had  shot. 

April  28/A. — Halt.  Wadi  Mtihruki,  another  hunter, 
went  out  this  morning  to  compete  at  game-hunting  with 
"  Three  o'clock,"  ami  in  the  afterntKm  he  and  his  followers 
brought  three  yining  r<jau  antelope. 

April  2yM. — At  8  A.M.,  as  we  were  ahout  to  lircnk 
cani])  TO  march  to  the  Lake,  a  native  guide  api>eared  with 
a  iMite  from  Jcpiison,  dated  A2>ril  23r1,  which  stated 
thut  he  had  sjifely  reached  Mswa,  n  station  of  Emin 
rasha's,  and  that  messengers  had  been  despatched  by 
the  Comniimdant.  Shukri  Agha,  to  apprise  Emin  Pa.-?lia 
of  our  appearance  on  the  lake.  A  basket  of  onions — a 
gift  from  Shukri  Agha — acctmipanied  the  note. 

At  9  A.M.  we  .sot  out  for  the  Lake.  Two  hours  later 
we  were  camped  al>out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  not  far  from  the  bivouac  ground  occupied  by  us 
on  the  Hith  Decenibcr,  jind  on  liie  site  of  old  Ravalli,  as 
the  chief  showed  u.s.  We  had  five  days'  rations  of  gi-aiu 
with  us,  and  meat  could  be  procured  fi*om  tlie  plain 
behind  us,  as  it  swarmed  with  large  game  of  variims 
kind.s. 

From  my  tent-door,  at  4. .30  p.m.,  I  saw  a  dark  object 
loom  u])  on  the  north-eiist  horizon  of  the  lake.  1  thought 
it  might  be  a  native  canoe,  or  perhaps  the  steel  boat 
Advance  returning,  but  a  binocular  revealed  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  vessel  iinich  larger  than  a  boat  <»r  canoe  c<juld 
possibly  be,  and  presently  a  dark  puft'  of  smoke  issuing 
fif>m  it  declared  her  to  hf.  a  E*teamer.  An  liour  later  we 
could  distinguish  a  couple  of  lumts  in  tow,  and  at 
6.30  P.M.  the  steamer  dropped  anchor  in  the  baylet  of 
Nyamsa.^si,  in  .shore  of  the  ishuul  of  that  name.  Scores 
of  uur  pei)pie  were  on  the  lieach  in  fr«»nt  of  our  camp 
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firing  guns,  and  waving  signals,  but  though  we  were 
only  two  miles  from  the  island,  no  one  appeai'ed  to 
obflen'e  us. 

Anient  messengers  were  therefore  sent  along  the  shore 
to  inform  tlio  party  on  hoard  of  our  presence,  and  these 
were,  uidiappily,  so  e.xuliorant,  tliat  as  tlicy  tired  their 
riHcs  to  give  notice,  they  were  fired  at  in  return  Ity  the 
KoudHuese.  who  naturally  eiiou'jh  took  the  wild  fimnx'« 
for  Kiililm  Hegtis  pooply.  However,  uo  harm  was  (hme; 
the  Ixwt's  crew  distinguished  their  comrades'  cries,  the 
wctrd  was  passed  that  the  jK'ople  on  shore  were  friends, 
and  the  boat  was  made  ready  to  convey  our  visititrs  Uf 
the  beach  near  the  camp.  At  eight  o'clock,  amid  great 
rejoiciug.  and  after  repeated  salutes  from  rities,  Emin 
Pasha  himself  walked  into  camp.  acci>ni])ai]led  by  CViptain 
Casati  and  Mr.  .Je|)hst)u,  and  one  of  the  Pasha's  otticers. 
I  shook  IuukIs  witli  idt,  ami  askeil  whii-Ii  was  Kmiu 
Pa.sha  ?    ThiMi   one  ratlitM-  .'^niall,  slight  tigure,  wejiriug 

f 'asses,  arrested  my  attention  by  saying  in  excellent 
nglish,  "  I  owe  you  a  thou.sand  thanks.  Mr.  Stanley ;  I 
really  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  thanks  t<.>  you." 

*'  Ah,  you  are  Emin  Pasha.  Do  not  mention  thanks, 
but  come  in  and  sit  down.  It  is  so  dark  out  here  we 
cannot  sec  one  another." 

At  the  door  of  the  tent  we  sat,  and  a  wax  candle  tlarew 
light  upon  the  scene.  I  expected  to  see  a  tall  thin  mili- 
tary-lookino;  figure,  in  faded  Egyptian  uniform,  Imt  in- 
stead of  it  1  saw  a  small  spare  figure  in  a  well-kept  fez 
and  a  fleau  suit  of  snowy  cotton  drilling,  well-ironed  and 
of  perfect  tit.  A  dark  grizzled  beard  bordered  a  face  of  a 
Magj'ar  cast,  though  a  pair  of  8pectaele«  lent  it  aome- 
what  an  Italian  or  ^^panish  appearance.  There  was  not  a 
trace  on  it  of  ill-health  or  anxiety  ;  it  rather  indicated 
good  condition  of  body  and  peace  of  mind.  Caprain 
Oi.sati,  on  the  other  hand,  though  younger  in  years, 
looked  gaunt,  care-worn,  nnxiinis,  anil  aged.  He  like- 
wise was  dressed  in  clean  cottons,  with  an  Egyptian  fez 
for  a  head-covering. 

Brief  summaries  of  our  incidents  of  travel,  events  in 
Europe,  occui-rences  in  the  Equatorial    Provinces,  and 
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mutters  i>ersonal,  occupied  the  be«t  pnrt  of  two  hours,     isse. 
after  whii'h,  t't  tonniiiate  tlic  hHjtpy  niceting,  five  Imlf-  -^p"' 29, 
pint  IxittK's  of  i.'liunii>Ji«*iie — n  prcseut  from  iiiv  frtt'in.!   ^>»^i 
Gretihuff,  of  Stanley  Pool — were  uncnrked  aud  duly  <li-aiik 
to  the  continued  go<xl  healths  of  Euiiu  Pasha  and  Cap- 
tain Oasati.* 

The  party  were  conducted  to  the  boat,  which  conveyed 
them  t^.)  the  fJteamcr. 

April  30/A. — Marched  Expedition  to  Nsabe,  a  fine  dry 
gras-sy  spot,  fifty  yards  from  Lake  antl  nl>out  three  miles 
from  Nyamsa^ni  Island.  Ah  we  passed  the  aucbomge  of 
the  steamer  KMir.e,  we  found  a  detachment  of  the 
Pasha's  Soudanese  tlrawn  up  on  the  Lake  shore  on  parade 
t«  salute  us  with  music.  The  Pasha  was  dres-sed  in  hia 
uniform  coat,  aud  appeared  more  of  a  military  man  than 
last  night. 

Our  Zanzibaris,  by  the  side  of  these  upright  figures, 
seemed  altogether  a  beggarly  troop,  aud  more  naked 
than  ever.  But  I  was  not  ashamed  of  them.  It  was  by 
their  aid,  mean  as  they  apj)earcd,  that  we  had  triumphed 
over  countles-s  difficulties,  and  thouirh  they  (lid  not 
understand  drill,  nor  could  assume  a  martial  po.se,  the 
best  of  tliese  Soudanese  soldiers  were  but  chiklren  to 
them  for  the  needs  tif  a  Relief  Expedition.  After  this 
little  ceremony  was  over  I  delivered  to  the  Pasha  thirty- 
one  cases  uf  Keraiugton  ammunitiou,  aud  I  went  almurd 
the  steamer,  where  1  breakfasted  on  millet  cake  fried  in 
syiiip,  and  a  glass  of  new  milk. 

The  steamer  pi*oved  to  be  the  KlwtVtve,  built  by 
Samuda  Brothers  in  1809,  aud  is  about  ninety  feet  long 
by  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  wide  ;  draught  five  feet. 
Tliough  nearly  twenty  years  old,  she  is  still  serviceable, 
though  slow.  The  upper  works  look  well  enough,  but 
she  is  much  patched  below  water,  I  am  tohl. 

On  lioard,  besides  tlie  Pasha,  were  Casati,  Vita  TTassan, 
a  Tunisian  apothecary,  some  Egj^ptian  clerks,  an  Egyp- 


*  Tlie  following  entries  iimnt  \»  read  while  lipuring  in  mind  that 
thirty-five  days  previously  tho  Pasha  tiud  written  to  the  Editor  of  Peter- 
monn's  'Mitteilungon'  a  letter,  which  lie  cont'luded  with  the  sigBificant 
words,  "  ^f  Sianhy  docs  not  come  soon,  wt  are  iott" 
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tian  lieuteuaut,  and  some  forty  Soudanose  sokliers,  lae- 
sides  a  iiue  crew.  Soraetinie.s,  from  tlie  familiar  aoundfl 
lieniil  during  moments  of  ulj.sti"»ctiou.  1  fancied  myself  at 
Alexandria  or  on  the  Lower  Congo  ;  but,  looking  up.  and 
taking  a  sweeping  view  around,  I  Itecanie  assured  that  I 
was  on  lioard  of  a  steamer  aHoat  aw  Lake  AU>ert.  As  we 
move  slowly  al)out  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore 
northwanl.  thp  lofty  mass  of  the  plateau  of  Knyon.)  is  to 
our  riglit,  and  to  our  loft  isan  equally  forniidaMe  plateau 
wall,  the  aiicents  and  tleseents  of  which  we  know  so  well 
By  a  glance  at  the  nutssof  L'uyoro,  which  is  darkly  l)lue, 
1  see  the  reason  Baker  gave  the  name  of  Blue  Mountains 
to  our  plateau  wall,  for  were  we  steaming  along  the 
Unyoro  j^hore  tlie  wami  vapour  would  tint  our  plateau 
wall  tif  similar  cohiur.  When  we  have  left  Nyamsassi 
Iisland  asteni,  a  damp  sheet  of  rock,  wetted  by  the  strejim 
we  cra^erl  ye^sterday  in  our  descent,  glistens  in  the  sun 
like  a  mirror,  antl  niake.s  it  resemble  a  clear  falling  sliest 
of  water.  Hence  Baker  gave  it  the  name  of  a  CW;ade, 
as  seen  I>y  him  from  the  eastern  side. 

Dr.  Junker  hikI  Dr.  Felkiii,  espeiially  in  the  Graphic 
numbers  of  January,  1887,  made  us  expect  a  nervous, 
wiry.  t«l]  man  of  six  feet,  or  thereabouts,  but  in  reality 
Emiji  Paslia  *h)Os  not  exceed  5  feet  7  inches  in 
height.  1  remember  that  the  former  was  anxious 
that  the  trousers  ordered  in  Cairo  for  his  friend  should 
be  h-tng  enough  in  the  extremities.  About  six  inches 
were  cut  off  the  legs  before  they  fittetl.  lie  tells  me  he 
is  forty-eight  years  old.  In  appearance  he  does  not 
indicate  such  an  age  ;  his  bejird  is  dark  almost  to  black- 
ness, while  his  activity  would  befit  a  man  of  thii'ty  or 
tlurty-five. 

The  Pa.sha  tells  me  that  he  has  visited  Monbuttu,  but, 
like  the  travellers  Schweinfiirth,  Casati,  Piaggia,  and 
Junker,  he  has  not  made  any  astronomical  obsen'atious, 
but  confined  himself  solely  to  the  compass  survey.  The 
meteorology  of  this  tlimate,  however,  has  received  greater 
attention,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  methodical 
habitude  of  mind. 

ALiout  noon  we  anchored  ofl'Ksabe,  and  I  went  ashore 
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to  bestir  tlie  men  to  make  a  reapectahle  camp  suitable 
for  a  protrrtcted  Imlt  in  a  ccnnitry  that  we  might  well 
call  dangerous  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Kabba  Rega. 
That  king,  having  thrown  down  the  gage  of  battle  to 
Eniin  Pashu,  niiglit  fancy  himself  ytrong  enough,  with 
his  1,500  riHes.  to  test  oui*  strength;  or  the  Waganda, 
during  theii*  raids,  might  hear  of  om*  vieinity  and  be 
tempted  l>y  expected  Ixjoty  to  miikc  a  visit  to  us. 

This  evening  Emin  Pasha  came  ashore,  and  we  had  a 
lengthy  conversation,  but  after  all  I  am  unable  to 
gather  in  the  least  what  his  intentions  may  be.  I  have 
delivered  to  him  his  mails,  the  Khedive's  *'  Pligh  Order," 
and  Nubar  Pasha's  letter. 

I  had  an  iden  that  I  might  have  To  wait  about  two 
weeks,  when  we  would  all  marfh  to  the  plateau  and 
occupy  a  suitable  spot  in  Undusuma,  where,  after  seeing 
everything  done  for  complete  security  and  comfort,  I 
could  leave  him  to  return  to  the  assistanee  of  the  rear 
column.  On  Iteing  re-united  we  could  resume  our 
march  within  u  few  days  for  Zanzibar  ;  but  the  Pasha's 
mauner  is  ominous.  When  I  propose  a  return  to  the 
sea  to  him,  he  has  tbe  habit  of  tapping  his  knee,  and 
smiling  in  w  kind  of  "  We  shall  see "  manner.  It  is 
e^ndent  he  finds  it  difiicult  to  renounce  his  position  in  a 
country  where  he  has  performed  viceregal  functions. 

After  laying  before  him  at  some  length  the  reasons  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces  by  Egypt 
he  replied,  "  I  see  clearly  the  diliiculty  Egj-pt  is  in  as 
reganls  retention  of  these  provinces,  but  I  do  not  see  so 
clearly  my  way  of  returning.  The  Kiie<live  has  written 
to  me  that  the  pay  of  myself,  officers  and  men  will  be 
settled  by  the  Paymaster  General  if  we  return  to  Egj'pt, 
but  if  we  stay  here  we  do  so  at  our  own  risk  and  on 
our  own  responsibility,  and  that  we  cannot  expect 
further  aid  from  Egjpt.  Nubar  Pasha  has  written  to 
me  a  longer  letter,  but  to  the  same  effect'  Now,  I  do 
not  call  these  instructions.  They  do  not  tell  me  that  I 
must  quit,  but  they  leave  me  a  free  agent." 

*'  Well,  I  will  supplement  these  letters  with  my 
own  positive  knowledge,  if  you  will  permit  me,  as  the 
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Kliedive  and  Nulmr  Pasha  are  not  liei*e  to  answer  for 
tliemselvas.  Dr.  Junker  an-ived  in  Ejrypt  telling  the 
world  that  you  were  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
ammunition,  hut  that  you  had  a  sufticient  quantity  to 
defend  your  position  for  a  year  or  perhaps  eighteen 
months,  providing  no  detcnniued  attack  wtus  made  on 
you,  and  you  were  not  called  upon  to  make  a  prolonged 
resistance ;  that  you  had  defemled  the  Equatorial  Pro- 
vinces so  far  successfully  ;  that  you  wuuld  continue  to 
do  so  to  the  utmost  of  your  aliility,  until  you  sliould 
receive  ordei-s  from  your  (Jovernnifnt  to  do  otherwise; 
that  you  loved  the  country  ami  penjile  greatly  ;  that  the 
country  was  in  a  prosperous  state — quiet  and  contented 
— possessed  of  almost  everytliing  required  to  maintain 
it  in  this  happy  condition  ;  that  you  would  not  like  to 
see  all  your  work  thrown  away,  but  that  you  would 
much  prefer  that  Egypt  should  retain  these  provinces, 
or  faihng  Egypt,  some  European  Power  uhle  and  willing 
to  continue  your  work.  Did  Dr.  Junker  report  you 
correctly,  Pasha  V " 

"  Yes,  he  did." 

*'  Well,  then,  the  first  idea  that  (x-curred  to  the  minds 
of  the  Eg>'ptian  officials  upon  heai-ing  Dr.  Junker's 
report  was,  that  no  matter  what  instructions  you 
received,  you  would  be  disinclined  to  leave  your  pro- 
vinces, therefore  tlie  Khedive  says  that  if  you  remain 
here,  you  do  so  iqHMi  your  own  responsiliility,  and  at 
your  own  risk,  and  you  are  not  to  expect  further  aid 
from  Egj'pt. 

"  Our  instructions  are  to  carry  a  certain  ([unntity  of 
ammunition  to  you,  and  say  to  you,  upon  your  obtaining 
it,  '  Now  we  arc  reaily  to  gui<lc  and  assi.st  30U  out  of 
Africa,  if  you  arc  willing  to  accompany  us,  and  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  ;  but 
if  you  decline  gning.  our  mission  is  emled.' 


in  Africa. 


suppose 

Well,  y 


ou  are  still  young,  only  forty-eight ; 


"  Let  us  suppose  the  IattL*r.  that  you  prefer  remaining 
are  still  young, 
your  constitution   i«  still  gorxl.     Let  us  say  you  will 
feel  the  same  vig*>ur  for  five,  ten,  e^'en  fifteen   years 
longer ;  but  the  infirmities  of  age  will  creep  on  you,  and 
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your  strcnn;th  will  fade  away.  Tlien  you  will  begin  to  isss. 
look  d(>ubtin<irlv  upon  the  future  prtjspect,  and  niavhap  -^p"' ^°- 
suddenly  reaolve  to  rctu'e  l>t'k»re  it  i.s  too  late.  (Some 
route  will  be  cbosen — the  Monbuttu  route,  for  instance 
— to  the  sea.  Say  that  you  reach  the  Congo,  and  are 
neariug  civilization  ;  how  will  you  maintain  your  jieople, 
for  food  must  then  be  bought  for  money  or  goods  1 
And  supposing  you  reach  the  sea,  what  will  you  do 
then  ?  who  will  assist  you  to  convey  your  people  to 
their  homes  ?  You  rejected  Egypt's  help  when  it  was 
offered  to  you,  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Khedive, 
*  You  are  not  to  expect  further  aid  from  Egypt.' 

"  If  you  stay  here  during  life,  what  becomes  of  the  pro- 
vinces af(i?rwards  ?  Your  nuui  will  \hA\t  amoncr  them- 
selves  i"(tr  supremacy,  and  iiiv(*lve  uH  iu  one  conmion 
ruin.  These  are  grave  fjuestions,  not  to  l>e  hastily 
answered.  If  vonr  provinces  were  situated  within 
rea.s4>nalile  reach  of  the  scjt,  whence  V()U  conld  be  fur- 
nisbed  with  means  to  maintain  your  position,  1  should 
be  one  of  the  last  to  ad^nse  you  to  accept  the  Khedive's 
ofler,  and  should  he  most  active  in  assisting  you  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  maintenance  ;  but  here, 
sun-ounded  as  thLs  lake  is  by  poweiful  kings  and  warlike 
peoples  on  all  sides,  by  such  a  vast  forest  on  the  west, 
and  by  the  fanatic  followers  of  the  Mahdi  on  the  north, 
were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  not  hesitate  one  moment 
what  to  do." 

"  What  you  say  is  quite  true,"  replied  the  Pasha,  *'  but 
we  have  such  a  large  number  of  women  ami  children, 
probably  10,000  people  altogether  !  How  can  tliey  all 
be  brought  out  of  here  ?  We  shall  want  a  great  many 
earners. ' 

**  Carriers  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  the  women  and  children.  You  surely  would  not 
leave  them,  and  they  cannot  travel." 

*'  Tlie  women  must  walk ;  for  such  children  as  cannot 
walk,  they  will  be  carried  ou  donkeys,  of  which  you  say 
you  have  many.  Your  pfople  cannot  travel  far  during 
the  Hi-st  month,  but  little  by  little  they  will  get  accus- 
tomed to  it.      Our  women    on   my  second  expedition 
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crofwefi  AfricA  ;  your  women,  after  a  little  while,  will  do 
quite  as  well." 

*'  They  will  re(|uire  a  vast  amount  of  proi'isioDS  for 
the  road" 

"  Well,  you  have  a  large  numlx?r  of  cattle,  some 
hundreds,  I  l)elieve.  Those  will  furnish  l)cc£  The 
countries  through  which  wc  pass  must  furnish  grain  and 
vegetable  frHwl.  And  wlien  we  oome  to  countries  that 
will  accept  pay  for  food,  we  have  means  to  pay  for  it, 
and  at  Msalala  we  have  another  stock  of  goods  ready  for 
the  journey  to  the  coast." 

*•  Well,  'well  We  will  defer  further  talk  of  it  till 
to-morrow." 

Mtit/  }t*f. — Halt  at  Xsidie, 

About  1 1  A.M.  Emit!  Pti.sha  CAmc  ashore,  and  upon 
being  seated  we  resumed  in  a  short  time  our  conversa- 
tion of  last  evcnin*;. 

**  AVliat  you  told  me  last  night,"  began  the  Pasha, 
"has  led  me  to  think  that  it  is  Ijest  we  should  retii-e 
from  Afnca.  The  Egyptians  are  very  willing  to  go  I 
know.  There  are  about  fifty  men  of  them  l>esides 
women  and  chikb-en.  Of  those  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
even  if  I  st-ayed  here  I  should  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  them, 
Iwtaiuse  they  uudeniiiue  my  uutliority,  and  nullify  all 
my  endeavours  for  rctrwit.  When  I  informed  them  that 
Khart^nun  luid  fjillen  jind  (ieirdmi  Pasha  wa-s  slain  they 
always  told  the  JSubians  that  the  stnry  wius  concocted 
by  me,  and  that  s*)me  day  we  should  see  the  steamers 
ascend  the  river  for  their  relief  But  of  the  Regulars, 
who  compose  two  battalions  I  am  extremely  doubtful. 
They  have  led  such  a  free  and  happy  lii'e  here,  that  they 
would  demur  at  leaving  a  country  where  tliey  enjoy 
luxuries  such  as  they  cannot  hope  for  in  Egypt.  They 
are  married,  and  besides,  each  soldier  has  his  harem  ; 
most  of  the  Irregidars  would  doul^tless  i-etire  and  follow 
me.  Now  supposing  the  Regulars  refused  to  leave,  you 
can  imagine  my  positicm  would  be  a  difficult  one.  Would 
I  l>e  right  in  leaving  them  to  theii'  fate  ?  Would  it  not 
be  consigning  them  all  to  ruin  ?  I  should  have  to  leave 
them  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  on  my  retii'ing  all 
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recof^nized  authority  and  discipline  would  be  at  an  end- 
There  would  preaently  rise  disputes  and  factions  would 
be  formed.  The  more  ambitious  would  aspire  to  be 
chiefs  by  force,  and  from  rivalries  would  spring  hate  and 
mutual  slaughter,  in%'olving  all  in  one  common  fate." 

'*  It  is  a  terriltle  picture  you  have  drawn.  Pasha,"  I 
said.  **  Nevertheless,  lired  as  I  have  been  to  obey  orders, 
no  matter  what  may  happen  to  others,  the  line  of  youi* 
duty,  as  a  faitliful  officer  to  the  Khedive,  seems  to  me 
to  be  clear. 

"  All  yiiu  have  to  do,  accurdiiig  to  my  idea,  is  to  read 
the  Khedive's  U'tter  to  your  tnH>pM,an<l  ask  tbuse  willing 
to  depart  witli  ynu  t(i  stand  nu  nne  side,  and  thfwt-  pre- 
ferring to  remain  to  stand  (in  tlie  other,  aiul  prepare  the 
first  for  immediate  departure,  wliile  t^»  the  latter  you  ean 
leave  what  ammunition  and  guns  you  can  spare.  If 
those  who  remain  number  three-fourths  or  four-fifths 
of  your  force,  it  does  not  at  all  matter  to  any  one  what 
becomes  of  tliem,  for  it  is  their  own  choice,  nor  does  it 
absolve  you  personally  from  the  line  of  conduct  duty 
to  the  Khedive  directs." 

"That  is  very  true,"  replied  the  Pa.sha  :  "but  sup- 
posing the  men  surround  me  and  <letain  me  by  force  ? 

"That  is  unlikely,  1  should  think,  from  the  stat«  of 
discipline  I  see  among  your  men  ;  but  of  course  you 
know  your  own  men  liest." 

"Well,  I  shall  send  the  steamerdown  to-morrow  with 
the  Khedive's  letter,  and  you  would  oblige  me  greatly 
if  you  would  allow  one  of  your  of^eers  to  go  an^l  show 
himself  to  the  trooj>s  at  Duffle'.  Let  him  .spi^ak  to  the 
men  himself,  and  .sjiy  that  he  has  come  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government,  who  has  been  specially 
sent  by  the  Khedive  to  bring  them  out,  and  perhaps 
when  they  have  seen  him.  and  talke<l  with  your 
Sf)udanese,  they  will  be  willing  to  depart  with  us.  If 
the  j>e(jple  go.  I  go  ;  if  they  stay,  1  stay." 

'*  Now  supposing  you  resolve  to  stay,  what  of  the 
Egyptians  ? 

"  Oh,  those  I  shall  hare  to  ask  you  to  take 
charge  o£" 
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"  Now  will  you  be  gocxl  enough  ti>  a.sk  Captnin  Casati 
if  we  lire  to  have  the  pleutiure  of  hiw  company  to  the 
const,  for  we  have  been  instructed  to  lend  him  every 
assistance  iu  our  power  ? " 

Captain  Casati  answered  through  Emin  Pasha. 

*'  If  the  Governor  Emin  troea,  I  go  ;  if  he  -stays,  I  Ktay." 

"Weil,  I  see.  Pasha,  that  in  the  event  of  your  staying 
your  responsibilities  will  be  great,  for  you  involve 
Captain  Casati  in  your  own  fate," 

(A  hi  ugh),  and  the  sentence  was  translated  to  Casati, 
aud  the  f/allaut  Captain  at  ouce  replied. 

"Oh,  I  al*.s()lve  Emin  Paslia  from  all  resjxmsibility 
connetrtetl  with  nie,  for  I  am  governed  by  my  own  choice 
entixvly." 

*'  May  I  Ruggest  then,  Pai*lia,  if  you  elect  to  renaain 
here,  tliat  vou  make  vour  will  ?  ' 

"Will!^  What  for?" 

*'  To  dispose  of  your  pay  of  course,  whit'li  must  by 
this  time  be  considerable.  Eight  years  I  believe  you 
said  ?  Or  perhaps  you  meditate  leaving  it  to  Nubar 
Pasha  ? " 

"  I  give  Nubar  Pasha  my  love.  Pho  I  There  can  be 
only  about  two  thousand  and  odd  pounds  due.  What  is 
such  a  sum  to  a  man  about  to  be  shelved  ?  I  am  now 
forty-eight  and  one  of  my  eyes  is  utterly  gone.  When 
I  get  to  Egypt  they  will  give  me  some  fine  words  and 
bow  me  out.  And  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  seek  out  some 
comer  of  Cairo  or  Stamboul  for  a  final  resting-place. 
A  fine  prospect  truly  !  " 

In  the  afternoon  Emin  Pasha  came  again  to  my  tent, 
and  during  our  conversation  he  said  that  he  had  resolved 
to  leav;  Africa — "  if  his  people  were  willing ;  if  not,  he 
would  stay  with  them." 

I  learned  also  that  the  Egyptians  were  only  too 
willing  to  leave  for  their  mother-land,  an4l  thai  there 
were  about  sixty-five  of  them.  That  the  fii*st  luittalion 
of  Regulars  inimbered  a  little  over  650,  aud  that  the 
second  Iwttalion  amounted  to  nearly  800.  That  he  had 
aViout  750  Remington  rifles,  and  that  the  rest  were 
armed  with  pci"cussiou  musket^s. 
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May  2nd. — The  Khedive,  steamer  left  this  morning 
for  the  northwanl,  tirst  to  M-swa  Station,  thenae  to 
Tuuguru,  fourtoeu  uud  u  lialf  hours'  stcftmin*;  frnm  hence  ; 
two  days  Inter  slie  will  .sail  for  Wuilului,  the  third  day 
for  Dutfle'.  She  carries  letters  from  the  Pasha  to  bring 
up  sixty  or  seventy  soldiers,  a  Major,  and  as  many 
ciirriei-ft  as  can  l)e  mustered.  She  will  probably  l>e 
fourteen  days  absent.  In  the  meantime  we  await  here 
her  retura. 

I  omitted  to  state  Iiefore  that  the  Pasha  brought  with 
him,  according  to  my  letter,  a  few  bullocks  and  milk 
cows,  al'jout  forty  s!ipep  and  fjoat^.  and  as  nmuy  fowls, 
besides  several  thousand  pounds  of  grain,  as  rations  to 
subsist  the  Expedition  pending  the  time  we  should 
remain  on  the  Nyariza,  lus  the  shore  in  the  ncijildiourhotxl 
of  Nsiiln-  is  entirely  destitute  of  food  except  what  may  be 
obtained  by  hunting.  With  care  we  have  quite  three 
weeks'  provisions  on  hand. 

^leanwbile  the  Pasha  remains  here  with  Captain 
Cawiti  and  about  twenty  soldiers,  and  is  camped  about 
300  yards  south  of  us.  He  and  his  people  are  com- 
fortably hutted.  There  is  every  prosjjeet  of  a  perfect 
rest  free  fnjm  anxiety  for  Home  two  weeks,  while  myself 
and  (jRlctTs  will  have  the  scwiety  of  a  most  amiable  and 
ac<*oni[»lished  man  in  the  Pasha.  Casati  does  not 
understand  English,  and  his  French  is  worse  than  my 
own,  SM  I  am  excluded  from  convei*sin<r  with  hini.  I 
learn  from  the  Pasha,  however,  that  Casati  has  had  a 
ditficult  time  of  it  in  IJnyoro.  Until  December  last, 
tilings  proijrcssed  tolerably  well  with  him.  Residing  in 
Unyoro  as  Emin  Pasha's  Agent,  he  was  the  means  of 
forwarding  the  Pasha's  letter  to  Uganda,  and  trans- 
raittinff  such  packet,-*  of  letters,  books,  medicines, 
etc.,  that  Mr.  Mackay,  C'huiirh  Missionary  Agent,  could 
spare. 

Tlien  from  Ugarifla  tliere  came  suddenly  news  to 
Kablta  Rega  of  our  E\pediti(»n,  whose  foi-ee  rumour  had 
augmented  to  thousands  of  well-ap])ointed  soldiei-s,  who 
intended  to  u?iite  with  the  Pasha's  force,  and  sweep 
through  Unyoro  and    Uganda  devastating  every  land  : 
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and  presently  a  packet  of  letters  for  myself  and  otficers 
was  put  in  KH]^lm  Rega's  hands,  confirming  in  a  measure 
the  truth  of  tliis  report.  An  officer  was  sent  to  C».sati's 
house,  and  the  Wanyoro  pillaged  him  of  every  article, 
and  bound  him  and  his  servants  to  a  tree,  Ijesides  treat- 
ing him  personally  with  every  mark  of  indignity. 
Mohammed  Biri,  an  Arab,  wim  had  lieen  mainly  the 
medium  of  communication  between  Casati  and  Mr. 
Mackay,  was,  I  am  told,  treated  in  a  worse  fashion — 
prulmbly  execute<l  u-s  a  spy  and  trait*)r.  Captain  Casati 
and  ills  Jwraonal  scnants,  after  a  wliile  were  led  out 
fniin  Unyiiro,  by  Kalilm  Elega's  officials,  and  wlieii 
lieyond  the  fnintier  were  tied  to  trees  again  in  a  nn<le 
state.  By  some  meauM,  however,  tbey  manage*!  to 
untie  themselves  and  escape  to  the  neiglibourhotxJ  of 
the  Lake,  wliere  one  of  the  ser\'ant^  discovered  a  canoe 
and  set  out  for  the  western  shore  across  the  Lake  to 
Tunguru  to  <jl»tain  help  fi*om  Eniiu  Pasha.  One  of  the 
PiLslia's  htoauiers  came  acroHs  the  daring  fellow,  and  the 
captain  on  hearing  tlie  news,  after  supplying  his  vessel 
with  fuel,  stetinie*!  away  to  acquaint  the  Pasha.  In  a 
few  liours  the  K/tt>(lire  steamer  was  under  way,  com- 
manded by  the  tloveruor  in  person,  wlio  liad  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  with  him.  After  searching  for  some 
time  the  eastern  sliore,  ns  du'ected  by  Casuti's  sen'ant, 
the  steamer  was  hailed  frt)m  shore  by  (_'a.sati,  who  in  ft 
few  moments  found  himself  safe  in  the  arms  of  his 
friend.  Some  soklici's  were  sent  on  shore,  and  Kibenj 
was  burnt  in  retaliation  for  the  injuries  done  to  his 
agent.  Of  course,  Casati,  having  been  turned  out  naked 
into  the  wilderness,  lost  all  his  personal  property,  journals 
and  memoirs,  and  with  these  our  lettere. 

The  Captain  placed  a  way-bill  in  ray  hand,  wherein  I 
letvrn  that  postal  carrier  left  Zan/ibar  on  the  27th  July, 
just  one  month  after  we  had  left  Vambuya,  so  that  our 
letters  were  duly  received  at  SIsahda  on  the  Uth 
September,  and  arrived  at  the  Church  Missionary 
Station  in  Uganda,  Novendier  Ist;  and  that  Captain 
Casati  received  six  packets  of  letters  on  the  Ist 
Deceml>er,  just  twelve  days  before  we  arrived  on  the 
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western  skore  of  the  Nyanza.  Aa  he  was  expelled  on 
the  13tk  February,  1888,  acconiing  to  hin  acfount  our 
mails  seem  to  have  long  lain  on  his  liandu,  pru))al)ly  no 
means  having  been  pi-esented  of  sending  them  to  the 
Paaha. 

This  morning  3  o'clock  (Saat  Tato)  the  liunter  set  out 
to  slioot  game  for  the  camp,  accompanied  by  a  few 
young  felldsvs  anxious  to  pailiripute  in  the  .sport.  Two 
hutfrtlo  fell  victims  t^  the  hunter's  unerring  aim,  but  a 
third  one,  wounded  only  in  the  leg,  according  to  the 
cunning  instinct  of  the  l>eiist,  rusheil  away,  and  making 
a  circle  hid  himself  in  some  branchy  acacias  to  await  his 
opponent  Mabruki,  the  son  of  Kaswin,  thought  he  knew 
the  art  of  Imffalo  hunting,  and  set  out  on  the  tracks  of 
the  wounded  uniiual.  The  buthdo  on  the  alert  m*  sooner 
discovered  his  enemy,  than  uttering  a  hoarse  l)e]lows 
charged  and  tfwsed  him,  one  of  his  horns  entering  the 
thigh  of  the  unhappy  man.  While  thus  pnjstrate,  he 
was  pounded  witli  the  head,  gored  in  the  side,  anus,  and 
ripped  in  tht^-btwly.  urjtil  Saut  Tato,  henniig  tlie  sr-rpjims. 
rushed  to  the  rcs<'ue  when  aluio.st  too  late,  and  planting 
a  siii*t  in  the  liuHaKt's  head,  rolled  him  over,  dead.  A 
voting  man  hurriiMl  to  <'unip  to  acfjuaint  us  with  the  satl 
accdLlL'iit.  ■■  Three  t)Vlotrk  "  set  out  again,  and  Amt  four 
fine  buck  roan  antelope.  While  Mabruki  was  being  borne, 
shockingly  mangled,  in  a  cot  tcj  our  camp,  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  men  were  beuring  the  remains  of  three  buffaloes, 
and  four  i-oan  antelopes  to  serve  as  provisions  for  a 
people  already  gorged  %vith  beef  and  grain,  buf:,  stmnge  to 
say,  there  was  an  muf:h  eager  rlamoiu-  and  loud  demand 
for  their  due  share  as  if  the  men  were  famished. 

On  the  night  of  April  liOth  a  strong  gale  blew  nearly 
all  night,  and  the  Paaha  signalled  to  the  Khedive  to 
drop  two  anchors.  As  there  was  good  Iiolding  ground 
the  steamer  rode  the  gale  safely.  Since  then  we  have 
had  several  strong  .squalls  accompanied  i^ith  rain  day 
and  night. 

Mm/  3rd. — K.sabe'  Camp. 

Ravalli's  people,  like  g<x)d  subjects  to  their  al)sent 
prince,  came  to  visit  him  to-day,  bringing  with  them 
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ten  baskets  of  potatoes,  which  were  kindly  distributed 
between  us  and  Eniin  Pasha. 

During  a  It>ng  convei'sation  this  afternoon  Emin 
Pa.sha  stateti,  "  I  feel  convinced  that  my  people  ydW 
never  ^o  to  Etrypt.  But  Mr.  Jephson  anil  tlie  Soudanese 
whom  you  are  kiiui  enough  to  leave  with  nie  will  liave  an 
opportunity  t<)  see  and  hear  for  themselves.  And  I 
would  wish  you  would  write  out  a  proclainatir>n  or 
messjige  which  may  be  i-ejid  to  the  sohliers,  in  which 
you  will  stale  what  your  instructions  are,  and  say  that 
ycmawtiit  their  det-laratiun.  Knun  what  1  know  of  them 
1  feel  sure  they  will  never  go  to  Egypt.  The  K<iyptiftns, 
of  course,  will  go,  but  they  are  few  iu  nuuihcr,  and 
cert^iinly  of  no  use  to  me  or  to  any  one  else.' 

This  luis  been  the  most  definite  answer  I  have 
received  yet  I  have  been  awaiting  a  positive  declara- 
tion of  this  kind  before  venturing  upon  any  further 
proposition  to  him.  Now,  to  fulfil  my  promise  to 
various  parties,  though  they  appear  somewhat  conflict- 
ing, I  have  two  other  pro}x)sitions  to  make.  My  first 
duty  is  tf)  tho  Khedive,  of  coui'se ;  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  find  the  Pasha  conftjrmable,  a.<i  an  oliedient  officer  who 
kept  luH  post  so  gallantly  until  ordered  to  withdmw. 
By  this  uourse  he  w(»uld  realise  the  ideal  Governor  his 
letters  createil  in  my  mind.  Neverthele.ss,  he  has  but 
Ui  sptmk  positively  to  induce  me  to  tus.sist  him  iu  aiiv 
way  to  the  bu-st  <tf  my  [«nver. 

"  Very  well,"  F  said  ;  "  and  now  pray  listen,  Pasha,  to 
two  f)ther  propositions  I  have  the  honour  of  making  to 
y<_)u  from  parties  who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  your  services.  Added  to  that  which  comes  from  His 
Highness  the  Khedive,  these  two  will  make  three,  and  I 
would  suggest  that,  as  there  appears  to  be  abundant 
time  before  you,  that  you  examine  each  on  its  merits 
and  elect  for  yourself. 

**  Let  me  repeat  them.  The  first  propfjsition  is  that 
you  still  contiime  to  be  an  obedient  soldier  and  accom- 
pany me  to  Egypt.  On  arrival,  yourself,  your  otKcers 
and  men,  will  receive  your  [my  up  to  date.  Whether 
you  will   be  employed   by  the  Government  in   active 
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service  I  do  not   know ;   1    shituld   think   you   would,      lasa 
Ofticers  of  your  kind  are  rare,  aud  Egypt  1ms  a  froutier     ^l"'* 
where   such   services   us   y»JU   could    render   would   l^e     ' " 
valua})le.     In  answer  to  tliis  pr<>positiou  you,  however, 
sny  that  you  feel  cmiviuced  your  men  will  not  depart 
6-4)111  here,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  ru  that 
effect  being  given  by  them  that  you   will  remain  with 
them. 

*' Now,  my  yeeoud  prnposition  tit  ynu  cnmea  from 
Leopohl,  King  of  the  Bclgian.s.  He  ha.H  retjueste*!  me 
to  inform  ynu  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  lap.se  of  the 
Ei^uatfirial  Provinces  to  linrljarisni,  and  providetl  they 
can  yiehl  a  reasonable  revenue,  the  Congo  State  might 
undertake  the  government  of  them  if  it  could  be  done 
by  an  expen<liture  of  about  X10,000  or  Xl*2,000  per 
annum  :  and  further,  that  liis  Majesty  King  Leopold 
was  willing  to  pay  a  suthcicnt  .salary  to  yuu — £1,500 
as  Oovernor,  witli  t)ic  rank  of  General — in  the  belief 
tliat  such  employment  agrees  witli  your  own  inclination. 
Your  <luty  w<add  lie  to  keep  open  the  eonimunieations 
between  the  Nile  and  Congo,  and  to  maintain  law  and 
oifler  in  the  Equatorial  Provinces. 

"  My  third  jiropoKition  is:  If  you  are  convinced  that 
your  people  will  positively  decline  the  Khedive's  otter 
to  i-eturn  to  Egypt,  that  you  aec^iinpiny  me  ^vith  .such 
soMiers  as  arc  loyal  to  you  to  the  nox*th-east  comer  of 
Victoria  Nyanza.  ami  permit  me  to  entablish  you  there 
in  the  name  of  the  East  African  A.s.soeiatii>n.      We  will 

asMLst  vou  to  luiild  vour  f<*rt  in  a  lc*calitv  suitable  to  the 

•  ■J  - 

iiims  of  8uch  an  association,  Ic^ivc  our  boat  and  such 
things  as  wouhl  be  necess^iry  lor  your  purpose  with  you, 
ami  then  hasten  luune  across  the  Ma.sai  Land,  lay  the 
matter  before  the  East  African  Association,  and  obtain 
its  sanction  for  the  act,  as  well  as  it>  n-ssistanee  to 
establi.sh  you  pcnnanently  in  Africa.  I  must  explain  to 
you  that  I  have  no  autliority  to  make  this  last  pnjposi- 
tion,  that  it  issues  frimi  my  own  goodwill  to  you,  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  save  you  and  your  men  fiom 
the  conscfjuemes  of  your  determination  to  remain  here. 
But  I  feel  assured  that  I  can  obtiiin  its  hearty  approval 
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and  co-operation,  ninl  llmr  the  Association  will  readily 
appreciat,e  tlie  value  i>f  a  trained  battalion  or  two  in 
their  new  aerjui«itiiin,  and  the  services  of  such  an 
administrator  as  yournelf. 

"  Pray,  grant  me  a  patient  hearing  for  a  moment  or 
two  while  I  explain  detinitely  to  you  your  |>osition  here. 
Tiie  whule  system   of  Egyptian  extension    up    to   the 
Alhert  Nyanza  way;  wrong.      In  theory  it  was  beautiful, 
and  it  was  natural.      What  more  natural   than  that  the 
Government  estalilished  iit  the  mouth  of  a  river  should 
desire  to  extend  itw  authority  up  uh>ug  the  banks  to  its 
source,  and  suth  a  .sotu'i^e  as  the  Nile  ha-s.     Unhappily, 
however,  it  was  an  Egyptian  Government,  which,  how- 
ever honest  in   its   intentiuns,  could  only  de})end  u|K>n 
orticials  of  the  lowest  uiorul  i|uality  and  mental  raJihre. 
Jt  is  true  the  chief  utficiul  iii  these  regious  has  been  a 
Baker,  or  a  Oonlon,  or  an  Einin,  but  all  the  subordinates 
were   Egyptians   or   Turks.      As   you    multiplied  your 
stations  and  increased   your  pr)st8,  you  lessened  your 
own  influence.     While  in  che  centre  of  your  orbit  there 
might  be  a  semblanre  of  government  ;  the  outer  circles 
remained  under  the  inHuences  of  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
othcei-8  of  some  ('Hirenc  Pusha,  or  Boy,  or  Etfendi,  whose 
conduct    WHS  lirentinus  and  capricinus.       By    nalitary 
force  the  country  was  taken  and  occupied,  and  by  foree 
the   ot^cupation    has    been    maintjuiied  ever  since.      A 
recognized  (lovernment.  even  if  it  he  that  of  Egj^pt,  has 
a  legal  an<l  moral  ri^ht   to  extend  its  authority   and 
enlarge  its  domain.     If  it  executes  its  will  effectively, 
so  much  the  bettor.     Civilization  will  l)c  benefited,  and 
all  peoples  are  better  under  a  constituted  Government 
than  under  none.      But  was  there  an  effective  (Govern- 
ment y     As  far  as  Lndo  and  (iondokoro.  near  the  AVhite 
Nile  C-atarai'ts,  it  was  tolerable  I  admit.   Steamers  could 
steam  from  Berber  as  far  as  Lado.  and  the  cliief  official 
could    superintend    suirh    sub -Government.s    as    were 
established,   but   M'hen,    before   making   roads   or   pre- 
paring and  ensuring  the  means  of  communication,  the 
Egyptian    (lovemment   approved    the   acts   of    expan- 
sion undertaken  over  the  immense,  trackless,  inacccs- 
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sible   area    of   the    extreme    Soudan,   it   invited    the 
catafltrophe  that  happeued.     When  Mohammed  Achmet 
fired  the   combuatihle   material    that    the   extortionate 
sulwrdiuates  had  gathered,  the  means  for  extinguishing 
the  flames  were  sc-attercd  over  an  area  of  about  500,000 
square   miles.     The   Governor-General    was    slain,    his 
capital  taken  ;  one  province  after  another  fell  ;  and  their 
govcnmrs  and  soldiery,  isolated  and  far  apart,  capitu- 
lated ;  and  you,  the   last  of  these,  only  savetl  youriself 
and  men  by  retreating  from  Lado.      Expanded  on  the 
same  system,  and  governed  only  l>y  tlie  presenec  of  the 
military,  th&sc  former  Egyptian  aciiuisitionjs,  if  retaken, 
would  invite  a  simihir  fnte.      If  the  military  oecupation 
were  effeetive,  and  each  sub-Government  cohered  to  the 
other,    the   collapse   of   the  Guverament  need   not   bo 
feared ;  but   it   can   never   be   effective   under   Egypt. 
Neither  her  revenues  nor  her  population  run  afford  it. 
In  the  absence  of  this,  only  self-interest  of  the  peoples 
governed   can    link    these    distant   territories    to    the 
Government  of  Egypt;  and   this  is  an  element  which 
Beems  never  to  have  been  considered  by  those  respon- 
sible for  this   sudden  overgiY)wth   of  Cairene   empire. 
When  has  this  self-interest  of  the  people  been  cultivated 
or  fostcreil  .'     The  C4iptaiu3  maicheil  their  soldiery  to  a 
native  territory,  raised  a  flag-staff,  and  hoisted  the  red 
banner  with   the  crescent,  and  then   with    a  salute  of 
musketry  det^lared  the  described  district  around  formally 
annexed  to   Egypt.     Proclamations  were  issued   to  all 
concerned,    that    henceforth    the    ivorv    trade   was    a 
monopoly  of  the  Govenmicnt ;  and  in  conaequenee,  such 
tradei-s   as  were   in   the   land  were   deprived  of   their 
liveIihoo<l.     When,  to   (tompensate   themselves   for  the 
loss  of  profit  incurred   by  these  measures,  the  traders 
turned  their  attention  to  slaves,  another  proclamation 
crushed  their  enterprise  in  that  traffic  also.     A  large 
number  of  the  alxtrigiues  derived  profit  fiom  the  sale  oi 
ivory  to  the  tradere,  others  had  large  interests  in  the 
capture  and  stde  of  slaves,  while  the  traders  themselves, 
having  invested  their  capital  in   the,se  enterprises,  dis- 
covered themselves  absolutely  i-uined,  both  money  and 
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oocupation  gone.  RememUer,  I  am  only  oonsulerinoj  the 
poliey.  Thus  there  were  left  in  the  Soudan  hunrlreds 
of  anne*l  ejimvniis,  ami  cjich  caravan  lunnhererl  from  a 
score  to  hundreils  uf  riHes.  When  Mohamed  Achmet 
raised  the  standiird  of  revolt  he  had  some  advantages  to 
offer  to  the  Icfidera  of  these  caravans  maile  tlespcrate 
by  their  losses.  What  had  the  Government  officials 
to  offer  ?  Nothing.  Consequently  all  vestiges  of  the 
Government  that  had  Ijcen  so  harsh,  so  arhitrar)*,  and 
unwi.se,  were  swept  away  like  chaff.  It  was  to  the 
interest  of  traders  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  Oovem- 
nieut,  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  a  state  of  things 
which,  though  highlv  immoral  as  considered  )>y  us, 
to  them  meant  pi-ofit,  and.  what  is  more,  relief  fi-om 
u]ipression. 

*' Now  consider  the  Coufjo  l:>tate,  which  has  extruded 
itself  much  more  rapidly  than  Egyptian  authority  was 
extended  in  the  Soudan.  Not  a  sliot  has  hcen  fired,  no 
violence  lias  l»een  offei-ed  to  either  native  or  trader,  not 
a  tax  has  Iicen  levied  except  at  tlie  seaport  where  the 
tratler  emljurks  his  exports.  Native  chiefs  voluntanly 
offered  their  territories,  and  united  under  the  Ulue  flag 
with  the  m>lden  star.  Whv  ?  Because  there  were  manv 
advantages  to  lie  tlerived  from  the  strangers  living 
among  them.  First,  they  were  protected  again.st  their 
stronger  neighlxnu's,  every  eatable  they  could  raise  and 
sell  brought  its  full  value  to  them  of  .such  <;lntlung  ami 
other  necessaries  they  needed.  Whatever  trade  they 
had — ivory,  rubber,  pnlm-oil,  or  kernels — whs  free  and 
untaxed,  and  their  native  custtmis,  or  domestic  matters, 
were  not  interfered  with.  It  was  founded  without 
violence,  and  subsists  without  violence ;  when,  however, 
the  Congo  State  initiates  another  policy,  taxes  their 
trade,  lays  hands  upon  the  ivory  aa  a  Government 
monopoly,  nn/diUes  with  their  domestic  institutions, 
aljsorbs  tyrunnicuUy  all  the  fjroflts  of  tltc  Euntjjcan 
trader,  before  it  is  firmly  established  on  the  soil,  and 
gathered  al)out  its  stations  sufficient  physical  force  to 
enalde  it  to  do  so  with  impunity,  the  Congo  8t«t«  will 
collapse  juat  aa  disastrously  and  as  suddenly  as  was  the 
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case  with  Egyptian  authority  in  the  Souckii.  The 
disfx.stcr  that  «iecurieil  at  Staulcy  Falls  station  in  an 
iu4.licati<ju  of  what  may  bo  uxpected. 

"  Now  every  man  who  retlectii  at  all  will  see  tliat  these 
Provinces  of  yonTs  can  never  lie  rc-occU}iietl  liy  E^-pt 
while  Egypt  is  governed  by  Eg^^ptiau  olHcials.  Egypt 
eaiuiot  aHbnl  the  sums  necessary  to  maintain  an  effective 
oceupiititin  over  a  territory  so  remote.  They  are  too 
distant  from  Wadi  Ilulfa,  the  present  true  limit  of  her 
temtory.  When  slie  counect.s  Waili  Haifa  with  Berber,  or 
Kliart4)uni  or  Suakim  with  Berber  by  railway,  Lado  may 
be  voTisiilered  the  extreme  siaithern  limit  f»f  her  territory. 
When  a  railway  connects  Lado  with  Duffle  the  true  limit 
of  Egyptian  authority  will  Ite  tlie  .Moutherri  end  of  tliis 
Lake,  provideil  a!wa}'.s  that  the  military  force  will  be 
sutheient  to  maintain  this  mode  of  communication  unin 
tcrrupted.  When  do  you  think  all  this  will  happen  ? 
During  your  lifetime  ? 

*' Who  else,  then,  will  be  so  fjuixotieas  to  castacovetous 
eye  on  these  Provinces?  The  King  of  the  Belgians? 
Well,  there  is  a  stipulation  connected  with  tliis  proposal, 
and  that  is,  if  the  Provinces  c^n  *  give  a  reasonable 
revenue.'  You  are  the  be.^^t  judge  of  this  matter,  and 
whether  XI  0,000  or  .£12,000  subsidy  will  .sntHce  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  of  these  Provinces.  The 
revenue,  whatever  it  may  he  with  this  additional  sum, 
must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  alwjut  twenty  stations  be- 
tween here  and  Yambuya,  a  distance  of  6&0  miles  or 
therealjouts ;  that  is,  to  pay  about  K200  soldiers,  about 
fifty  or  sixty  officers,  and  a  supreme  (Jovernta*,  furnish 
their  et|uipmeuts,  the  means  of  defence,  and  such  trans- 
port force  as  may  l)c  necessary  to  unit€  the  most  distant 
part  with  the  Congo. 

"  Failing  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  else  will 
undertake  your  suppoi-t  and  maintenance.  ln'tUting 
your  station  and  necessity  ?  There  are  enough  kind- 
hearted  people  in  this  world  po.sscsscd  of  sufficient 
superfluous  means  to  equip  an  Expedition  once,  say, 
every  three  years.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary 
expedient  for  mere   subsistence,   and    it    scarcely  r# 
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sponda  to  your  wishes.  AVTiat  then  ?  I  await  your 
answer.  Pasha,  again  begging  to  Ije  excusetl  for  being  so 
talkative. 

•'  1  tliank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Stanley,  I  do  assure 
you,  from  my  heart.  If  I  fail  to  expre.ss  my  gratitude, 
it  is  bceau^se  language  is  insufKcieut.  But  I  feel  your 
kindneiw  deeply,  I  assure  you,  and  will  answer  you 
frankly. 

"  Now.  to  the  first  proposition  you  have  made  me, 
I  have  already  given  my  answer. 

"To  tlie  seeond  I  would  say  that,  first  of  all.  my 
duty  is  to  Egypt.  While  I  am  here,  the  Provinces 
belong  to  Egypt,  and  remain  her  property  until  I  retire. 
When  I  depEtrt  they  lH_'(;oiiie  *n<)  man's  land.'  I  can- 
not strike  my  flag  in  .such  a  nuiniu^r,  and  change  the  red 
for  the  Idue.  I  have  fterve<i  tlie  Krst  for  thirty  years  ; 
the  laHcr  I  never  saw.  Be.side.s.  may  I  ask  you  if,  with 
your  recent  experience,  you  think  it  likely  that  commu- 
nication could  oe  kept  open  at  reasonable  cost  ?  " 

*'  UndouI>tedly  not  at  first.  Uur  experiences  have 
been  too  terrible  to  forget  them  soon  ;  but  we  shall 
return  to  Yambuya  for  the  rear  column,  I  unticipat-e, 
with  much  less  suffering.  The  pioneer  suflers  most. 
Those  who  follow  us  will  profit  by  what  we  have 
learned." 

*'  That  may  be,  but  we  shall  be  at  least  two  years 
before  any  news  can  reach  us.  No,  1  ilo  not  think  that 
proposition,  with  all  due  gratitude  to  His  Majesty  King 
Leopold,  can  be  enterUiined,  and  therefore  let  us  turn  to 
the  last  proposition. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  my  people  would  object  to  accom- 
panying me  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  as  their  o))jection, 
so  far  as  I  know,  only  applies  to  going  to  Egypt.  As- 
suming that  the  people  are  willing,  I  admire  the  project 
very  much.  It  is  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty,  nn<l 
by  far  the  most  reasonable.  For  consider  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  8,000  people  are  women,  children,  and 
young  slaves.  What  would  the  Government  do  with 
such  a  mass  of  people  ?  Would  it  feed  them  ?  Then 
think  of  the  difiiculty  of  travel  with  such  an  army  of 
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helpleas  people.  I  cannot  take  upon  myaelf  the  reapon- 
ftibility  of  leading  sucli  a  liost  of  tender-footed  people  to 
die  on  the  roavl.  Tlie  journey  to  the  Victoria  in  ptjssible. 
It  is  comparatively  short  Yes,  by  far  the  last  proposi- 
tion is  the  most  feasible." 

"  There  Ls  no  hurry,  since  you  are  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  rear  column.  Turn  the  matter  over  in  your  mind 
while  I  go  to  bring  the  Major  up.  You  have  certainly 
8ome  weeks  before  you  to  consider  the  question  tho- 
roughly." 

I  then  showed  him  the  printed  Foreign  Office 
despatches  furnished  to  me  by  order  of  Lord  Iddes- 
leigL  Among  these  was  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Sir 
John  Kirk,  wherein  he  offered  the  Province  in  1886  to 
England,  and  stated  tliat  he  would  be  most  happy  to 
surrender  the  Province  to  the  British  Government,  or, 
in  fact,  any  Power  that  woultl  undertake  to  maintain 
the  Province. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Pasha,  "they  should  never  have 
published  this  letter.  It  was  private.  What  will  the 
Egyptian  Government  think  of  my  conduct  in  ven- 
turing to  treat  of  such  a  matter  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  see  the  harm,"  I  replied  ;  "  the  Egyptian 
Government  declares  it,s  inability  to  keep  the  Province, 
the  British  (government  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  I  do  nrtt  know  of  any  company  or  body  of  men 
who  would  undertake  the  maintenance  of  what  1  regard, 
mider  all  the  circumstances,  as  a  useless  possession.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  just  500  miles  too  far  inland  to  be  of 
any  value,  unless  Uganda  and  Unyoro  have  been  first 
brought  under  law ;  that  is,  if  you  persist  in  declining 
King  T^copold's  offer.  If  you  absolutely  decline  to 
serv^e  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  you  are  resolved 
to  stay  in  Africa,  you  must  trust  in  my  prtjmise  to  get 
a  British  Company  to  employ  you  and  ytmr  troops, 
which  proliably  has  by  this  time  been  chartered  with 
the  purpose  of  constituting  a  British  possession  in  East 
Africa." 
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WITH  THE  PASHA  (continued). 

Fortified  Htations  in  tho  Prcivince— Storiiin  nt  Nsalm— A  neat  of  young 
CFLiOodilos  —  Lake  Ibrahim  —  Ziiiizilwri  raid  on  Balejrga  villanes — 
Dr.  Parke  goes  in  Btiarch  of  llm  twn  riiiKsinB  men — Tlie  Zanzilmria 
Again — A  real  tornado — Tho  Pasha's  piftn  lo  us — ]iitn)4lii<H^)  to 
loin's  officers— Km  ill's  cattlci  fora>"s— Tlie  Khedivt  dcjiarU  Tor  Mitwa 
station — Mabruki  aii'l  bis  wapt^s — Thu  Pashn  and  the  ubo  of  the 
aexUnt — Departure  of  IixmI  rhiefs  — Arrival  of  the  Khniiiv  and 
ii'yatiza  Bteumors  with  SDidiers — Arranj;enieiitR  made  to  return  in 
search  of  the  pear-<wlaiiin — My  mesjiogo  !o  tlic  tn>oj)«— Our  Iladzwa 
road— A  farowoll  dance  by  the  Zanziboris— The  Sladi  rarriors'  dit*- 
BppearancB — First  sight  of  Ruweiizori — I'ormer  circumnnvifmtors  »if 
the  Albert  Lake — Lofty  twin-ixiik  niountaiti  nt-ar  tii©  East  Ituri 
River — Aid  for  Eniin  against  k'ltblni  Rt^pa— Two  letters  from  Eniin 
Pasha^We  are  informed  of  nil  iiitentled  attack  on  ««  by  chiefs 
Kudoago  and  Musiri— FitNli  Madi  earn't^ra — We  iittut^'k  Kudongo's 
eamp — With  aKftistancc  from  Mazamboni  and  (JaTira  we  march  on 
Mufdri'a  camp  which  turns  out  to  I»p  deserted — A  phalanx  danee  by 
Mazamboni's  warriors— Music  ou  tlio  African  Continent— Camp  at 
Nzera-kuiu  Hlli— l^reseuts  from  various  chiefs — Chief  Musiri  wishes 
for  pcacti. 

May  4M.— Mswa,  1  am  tcild,  is  9  lioure'  dLstaiiLe  from 
Nsabe  oamp  by  steamer,  theme  to  Tuiigum  is  5  hours, 
and  to  Wadelai  18  hours.  Tlie  other  i'ortifietl  stations 
are  named  P'a^fho,  east  of  Nile :  DutHe  end  of  naviga- 
tion ;  Horiyu.  Lahore,  Muggi,  Kirri,  Beddcn,  Uejaf.  luid 
three  or  four  small  stations  inhmd.  west  of  the  Nile. 

He  has  spoken  in  a  more  hoj>eful  tone  to-day  of  the 
prospects  of  returning  frf)m  tlie  sliores  of  the  Albert, 
the  Victoria  Lake  region  appearing  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  at  first.  But  there  is  something  about  it  all 
that  I  cannot  fathom. 

May  6th. — Halt  at  Neabe. 

Another  storm  broke  out  to-day,  commencing  at 
8  A.M.,  blowing  from  the  north-east.  The  pre\-ioua 
gales   were   south-eaeters,   veering   to  east.      Looking 
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toward  the  steep  slope  of  the  plateau  walls  east  and 
west  of  us,  we  saw  it  shrouded  in  mist  and  vapour, 
and  rain-clouds  ominous  of  tempests.  The  whole 
fefe  of  the  Nyauza  was  foam,  spray,  and  white  rollers^ 
which,  as  they  approached  the  shore,  we  saw  were 
separated  hy  great  troughs,  very  dangerous  to  any 
small  ciraft  that  might  be  overtaken  by  the  storm. 

3/////  "?/).— Halt  at  Nsabe. 

AVliile  at  dinner  with  me  this  evening,  the  Pasha 
informed  me  that  Casati  had  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  against  the  route  proposed  to  be  taken,  vid 
IJsongora,  soutli,  and  advised  the  Pasha  to  take  the 
Monbuttu  route  to  the  Congo.  From  whicli  I  cijnchide 
that  the  Pasha  has  been  speaking  to  Casati  about  going 
home.  lias  he  then  altered  his  mind  about  the 
Victoria  ? 

Mfti/  8//i.— Halt  at  Nsab^. 

Ea<,'h  day  lia.s  it,s  st/>rm  of  \snnd  and  rain,  loud 
thunder-claps,  preceded  by  a  play  of  lightning  Hashes, 
most  beautiful,  but  terrible. 

Discovered  a  nest  of  young  crocodiles,  thirty-seven  in 
numlier,  having  just  issued  from  their  egg-homes.  By- 
the-bye,  to  thost;  una<quainted  with  the  fact,  a  cmcodile 
hiis  five  claws  on  the  fore  feet,  nnd  only  four  claws  on 
the  hinder.  It  lias  been  stated  that  a  crocodile  raises 
the  upper  jaw  to  devour,  whereas  the  fact  is  it  depresses 
the  lower  jaw  like  other  animals, 

Mai/  dt/t,  lOM.— Halt  at  Nsabe. 

.\f'it/  llf/i. — Ffwd  supply  is  getting  low.  Five  men 
have  wandered  off  in  search  of  something,  and  have  not 
returned  since  yesterday.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to 
be  demoralized  again. 

Air.  Jephson  is  suffering  from  a  bilious  attack. 

Lake  Ibrahim,  or  Gita  Nzige  according  to  the  Pasha, 
is  only  an  expansion  of  the  \  ictoria  Kile,  similar  to  that 
below  Wadelai  and  Lake  Albert,  the  L^pper  Congo,  and 
Stanley  Pool.  Cousetjueutly  it  has  numerous  channels, 
separated  by  lines  of  islets  and  siind-bars.  Both 
Gordon  and  Emin  Pasha  have  travelled  by  laud  along 
its  right  bank. 
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At  9  P.M.  I  received  dismal  intelligence.  Four  men, 
whom  I  obBcrved  playiuc^  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the 
lake  at  4  ocloek,  suddenly  took  it  into  their  hca<l3  to 
make  a  raid  on  some  Balegga  villages  at  the  foot  of  the 
plateau  N.N.W.  from  here.  They  were  surrounded  by 
the  natives,  and  two  of  them  seemed  to  have  been 
killed,  while  the  other  two,  who  escaped,  show  severe 
wounds. 

Mil'/  12M.— Halt  at  Naabe'. 

This  morning  sent  Doctor  Parke  with  forty-five  rifles  to 
hunt  up  the  two  missing  men.  One  of  them  came  in  at 
9  A.M.  after  a  night  spent  in  the  wilderness.  He  has  a  deep 
gash  in  the  back  from  a  Hpear  that  had  been  hurled  at 
him.  Fortunately  it  did  not  penetrate  the  vital  parts. 
He  tella  nie  he  was  exchanging  meat  for  Hour  when  he 
heard  rifle  shots  ahead,  and  at  once  there  was  general 
alarm.  The  natives  fled  one  way  and  he  fled  another, 
but  presently  found  himself  pursued,  and  received  a 
spear  wound  in  the  back.  He  managed  to  outrun  the 
pursuer,  until  in  the  deep  grass  of  watercourse  he 
manageil  to  hide  while  a  number  of  natives  were 
searching  for  him.  He  lay  there  all  night,  and  when 
the  sun  was  up,  lifted  his  hea^l  to  take  a  look  round, 
and  seeing  no  one,  made  liis  way  tu  the  camp. 

I  am  never  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  manner  of  these 
accidents,  whether  the  natives  or  the  Zani^ibaris  are  the 
aggressors.  The  latter  relate  with  e.\oeediug  plausibility 
their  version  of  tlie  matter,  but  they  are  sueh  adepts  in 
the  art  of  lying  that  I  am  frecjuentlj'  bewnldered.  The 
extraction  of  the  truth  in  this  instance  seems  to  be  so 
hopeless  that  I  tell  them  I  judge  of  the  matter  thus  : 

"  You  Zanzibaris.  so  long  as  you  receive  five  or  six 
pounds  of  flour  and  as  many  pounds  of  meat  daily, 
become  so  lazy,  you  would  not  go  to  the  steamer  for 
more  to  provide  rations  while  she  would  be  absent. 
She  has  been  gone  now  several  days,  your  rations  are 
nearly  exhausted,  of  course,  for  who  can  supply  you 
with  as  mm)i  meat  as  you  can  waste,  and  you  left 
camp  without  jtermission,  t()  steal  from  the  Balegga. 
There  was  quite  a  party  of  you,  I  hear,  and  most  of  y^m. 
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on  seeing  the  village  fairly  crowded  witli  natives,  were 
more  prudent  than  otliei-s,  and  traded  a  little  meat  for 
flour,  Dut  yuui'  Liulder  companions  pa.ssed  on,  and  hei^an 
to  loot  fowls.  The  natives  resented  this,  sliot  tlieir 
aiTows  at  the  thieves,  who  fired  in  return,  aivd  there 
was  a  general  Hi^ht.  One  of  your  nnmher  liiis  been 
killed.  I  have  lost  a  rifie,  and  three  more  of  you  have 
been  wounded,  and  will  be  unfit  for  work  for  a  lon^ 
time.  That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  therefore  I 
shall  give  you  no  medicines.  Cure  your  own  wounds  if 
you  win,  and  you  three  fellows,  if  you  recover,  shall  pay 
me  for  my  rifle. 

May  I3M.— Halt  at  Nsabe. 

The  doctor  returned  from  his  quest  of  the  missing 
without  further  incident  than  burning  two  small  vil- 
lages and  firing  a  few  shots  at  distant  parties.  He 
was  unable  to  recover  the  body  of  the  Zanzibari,  or 
his  Winchester  rifle.  Where  he  fell  was  marked  with 
a  good  deal  of  Vilood,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  wounded 
some  of  his  foes. 

A  real  tornado  blew  la.**t  night.  Inky  clouds  gather- 
ing to  the  S.E.E.  and  N.E.  prepared  us  .somewhat  for  a 
wet  night,  but  not  for  the  fearful  volume  of  wind  whit'h 
pressed  on  us  with  such  solid  force  as  to  wreck  camp 
and  lay  low  the  tents.  The  sound,  as  it  upproiiched, 
resend)lcd  that  which  we  might  expect  from  the  lupture 
of  u  dam  or  the  rush  from  a  collapsed  reservoir.  The 
rain,  swept  by  such  a  powerful  force,  pierced  every- 
where. No  precaution  that  we  had  been  tauglit  by 
piist  experience  of  this  Nyanza  weather  availed  us 
again.st  the  searching,  penetrative  power  of  the  I'ain 
and  its  fine  spray.  From  under  the  huts  and  tents, 
and  along  the  ridge  poles,  through  close  shut  ^\-indow3, 
ventilators,  and  dooi-s,  the  tornado  drove  the  rain  in 
until  we  were  deluged.  To  contend  against  such  power 
of  wind  and  wat^r  in  a  pitchy  darkness  in  the  midst  of 
a  deafening  uproar  was  so  hopeless  a  task  that  our  only 
refuge  was  to  bear  it  in  silence  and  wirh  closed  lips. 
Daylight  revealed  a  placid  lake,  a  ragged  sky,  plateau 
tops   buried   in    masses   of    vapour,   a   TSTecked   camp. 
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prostrate  tents,  and  soaking  furniture.  So  terrible  was 
the  roar  of  the  surf  that  we  shnuUl  have  wishuil  to 
have  viewed  the  carceriug  rol!er.s  and  tcmpestuftus  face 
of  the  lake  by  daylight.  It  is  to  be  honed  that  the 
old  Khedive  was  safely  harboured,  otherwise  she  must 
have  foutidered. 

May  14///.— Halt  at  Nsalw. 

The  steamer  Kltt'dice  arrivp<l  this  afternoon,  hrinrang 
in  a  supply  of  millet  jrruin  aiul  a  few  milch  cows.  The 
Pasha  fame  up  smiling  witii  welcome  gifts  for  each  of 
us.  To  me  he  gave  a  pair  of  st<>ut  walking  shoes  in 
exchange  for  a  smaller  pair  of  boots  to  be  given  him  on 
my  return  with  the  rear  oolumn.  Mr.  Jephson  was 
made  happy  with  a  shirt,  a  singlet,  and  a  pair  of 
drawers  ;  while  r)r.  Parke,  wluwe  grand  kit  had  been 
stolen  by  an  absconding  Zaiizilniri,  received  a  blue 
jersey,  a  singlet,  and  a  pair  of  drawers.  Each  of  us 
also  received  a  p>t  of  honey,  some  bananas,  oranges, 
and  water  nieloiiH,  nions,  and  salt  I  also  received  a 
ptjiind  iif  "  Honeydew  Tobacco  "  and  a  l>ott!e  of  pickles. 

These  ;];ifts,  such  as  clothes,  that  our  officers  have 
receivetl  from  Emin  Pasha,  reveal  that  he  was  not  in 
the  extreme  distress  we  hatl  imagine*!,  and  that  there 
^\'as  no  necessity  for  the  advance  to  have  pressed  for- 
ward so  hurriedly.*  We  left  all  our  comforts  and 
reserves  of  clothing  behind  iit  Yambuya,  that  we  might 
press  on  to  the  rescue  of  one  whom  we  iniao^incd  was 
distresse<l  not  ordy  for  want  of  means  of  defence  from 
enemies,  but  in  want  of  clothing.  Besides  the  dtiulile 
trip  we  have  made  to  r^ake  Alltert,  I  fear  I  shall  have 
to  travel  far  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Major  Bartteli>t  and 
the  rear  c(tlunm.  God  oidy  knows  where  he  is.  He 
may  not  Imve  left  Yambuya  yet,  and  if  so  we  shall 
have  1300  miles  extra  marching  to  perform.  It  is  a 
terribly  long  march  through  a  forbidding  ccjuntry,  and 
I  fear  I  shall  lose  many  and  many  a  go<xl  soul  before  it 
is  ended.     However,  (nHl's  will  be  done. 

•  Yet,  Emin  Piwlift  wrote  a  feller  ou  the  2'itli  March,  188a,  to  the 
Editor  of  PetennauD'a  MHK»".inf.  fifty  diiys  previously,  which  hr*  cuu- 
dnded  ¥rith  the  words,  "  If  tiUuley  dueu  uul  cume  &ouu,  we  are  lost." 
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He  introduced  to  me  to-day  Seliiu  Bey  and  Major  leaa 
Awash  Efiendi,  uiid  other  officers,  I  had  suggei^ted  to  ^°^^'* 
him  two  or  three  duys  ago  that  he  could  ast^ist  me 
greatly  if  he  eoiiytruoted  a  small  fetation  on  NyanisaHKi 
Island,  where  we  would  be  sure  to  have  ea.sy  eomniuni- 
catiou  with  hiw  people,  on  which  he  also  could  store  a 
reserve  of  com  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  united 
Expedition,  and  he  readily  promised  me.  But  I  confess 
to  experiencing  some  wonder  to-day  when  he  turned  to 
Awuwh  Elf'endi,  the  .Major,  and  said,  rather  pleadingly 
I  thought,  '*  Now  promise  me  before  Mr.  Stanley  that 
you  will  give  me  forty  men  to  bnild  this  station,  which 
Mr.  Stanley  so  much  desires."  There  is  something 
about  this  timt  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  certainly 
not  like  uiv  ideal  iJovern'M*,  Vice-King,  and  lender  of 
men,  In  tallv  in  that  strain  to  subordinates. 

Had  another  c^)nversation  with  Eniin  Pasha  to-day, 
frrmi  wliirh  1  fet'l  cnnvinr-ed  that  wc  shiill  not  only  have 
to  niarrli  lo  the  Albert  Nyanza  ugiiiii,  but  that  we  sliall 
have  to  wait  afterwards  at  least  two  months  before  he 
can  get  his  people  together.  In.^tead  of  setting  to  work 
during  our  absence  to  collect  his  people  nn<l  prepare 
for  the  journey,  it  is  proposed  to  wait  until  my  return 
with  the  rear  column,  when  it  is  expected  I  shall  go  as 
far  as  DufHe  to  perstiatle  the  people  to  follow  me.  He 
still  feels  assui*e<l  his  people  will  not  go  to  Egypt, 
but  may  be  itidui-ed  to  rnarrli  as  far  as  the  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

1  asked  him  if  the  repf>rt  was  true  that  he  had  cap- 
tured 13.000  head  of  cattle  during  an  iucui'sitni  to  the 
western  eattle-lnnds. 

"Oh,  no;  it  is  an  exaggeration.  A  certain  Bakhit 
Bey  succeeded  in  taking  8000  liend  during  a  raid  ho 
made  in  Makraka,  during  Raouf  Pasha's  Governor- 
Generalship  ;  Ifut  he  was  severely  censured  for  the  act, 
as  such  whole.sale  raiding  only  tended  to  depopulate  a 
e(mntry.  That  lia-s  been  the  grcHtest  number  of  cuttle 
obtained  at  one  time.  I  have  had  occasion  to  order 
forays  to  be  made  to  obtain  food,  but  IfiOO  head  has 
been  the  greatest  numl>er  we  have  ever  succeeded  in 
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obtaining  at  one  time.     Other  forays  have  resulted  in 
bringing  us  500,  800.  and  1200  head." 

Both  yesterday  and  to-day  have  l>ecu  very  pleasant. 
The  temperature  of  air  in  shade,  according  to  Fahrenheit, 
has  been  as  follows  :— 


9  A.M.    Breeze  from  S.E. 

.    W 

10.30  A.M.        .. 

.    88«9(r 

1.30  P.M.      „ 

,    88*8(r 

7  P.M                „ 

.    76° 

Midnight      „ 

.    73^ 

6AJI. 

.    V3" 

OompeuBatod  aneroid.    Meau  S'SoO  feet  above  sea. 

May  16th, — Nsalw?  Camp. 

The  steamer  Khedive  departed  this  morning  for  Mswa 
Station  and  Tunguru,  and  prolmbly  for  Wodelai,  to 
hurry  up  a  ccruiin  number  of  porters  to  replace  our 
men  lost  by  starv'ation  in  the  wildcrne.ss.  Captain 
Casati  and  Abms.  Vita  Hassan,  the  Tunisian  apothecary, 
have  sailed  with  her. 

In  order  to  keep  ray  men  occupied,  I  have  begun 
cutting  a  straight  road  through  the  plain  towards 
Badz^v'a  Village,  When  we  take  our  departure  hence 
wc  shall  find  our  advantage  in  the  shorter  cut  than  by 
taking  the  rnundaliout  path  by  Nyamsafiai  Island  and 
the  site  of  old  Kavalli, 

Fetteh,  our  interpreter,  wounded  in  the  stomach  at 
the  skirmisli  of  Besse,  is  now  quite  recovered,  and  is 
fast  regaining  his  old  weiglit. 

Mabruki,  tlie  son  of  Kas-sim,  so  mangled  by  the 
buffalo  the  other  day,  is  slowly  impmving. 

The  man  wounded  by  a  spear  in  the  back  during  hia 
foray  into  the  villages  of  Lando,  shows  also  signs  of 
rapid  recovery. 

Wc  live  in  hay-co<'k  huts  now,  and  may  consider 
ourselves  hMuseholdei*s  (according  to  Emin  Pasha)  of  the 
Albert  Nyaiiza  Province. 

Mat/  llth, — Nsabt'  Camp. 

Our  road  is  now  2,360  paces  long  towards  Bad/.wa 
Village. 

May  19M. — Nsabc  Camp. 

( >ur  hunters,  when  receiving  cartridges,  insist  on  their 
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being  laid  ou  the  ground.     Ill  luck  would  follow  if  the 
cartridires  wei'e  delivered  to  them  from  the  hand. 

I  have  !)eeu  iuatructiug  tlie  Pasha  in  tlie  use  of  the 
sextant  the  last  two  days  preparatory  to  taking  le.s»oiis 
in  navigation.  His  only  surveying  instrument  hitlierto 
has  been  a  jjrismatic  compass,  and  as  lie  lias  nevt^r  been 
taught  to  discover  it«  variation,  it  is  prolmble  that  his 
surveys  have  lieen  from  magnetic  bearings. 

Tlie  sou  of  Kassim,  the  victim  to  the  fury  of  an 
angry  buflalo,  eddied  me  this  morning  to  his  bedside,  that 
1  might  register  his  last  \Wshes  respecting  tlie  wages 
due  to  him.  His  friend  Maruf  and  adopted  brother 
Sungoro  are  to  be  the  legatees.  P<Kn'  Mabruki  desired 
to  remember  another  friend,  but  the  legatees  liegged  him 
not  to  Jill  ilu^  MnMe.rfi  hook  with  names.  He  was  so 
dejected  that  I  told  him  that  the  doctor  had  grciit  faith 
that  he  would  recover.  *'  You  arc  in  no  danger.  Your 
wounds  are  \ery  l)ad,  but  they  are  not  mortal,  and  as 
the  Pasha  will  Uike  care  of  you  iu  my  absence,  1  shall 
find  you  a  .strong  mtin  when  1  return.  Why  do  you 
grieve  to-day  ?  " 

"Ah,  it  is  because  something  tells  me  1  shall  never 
see  the  road  again.  See,  is  not  my  body  a  ruin  ?  " 
Indeed  he  was  a  pitiable  sight,  right  eye  almost  obscured, 
two  ribs  broken,  right  thigh  and  fork  lacerated  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner. 

The  (.'hief  Mbiaasi  of  Kavalli  departtnl  homeward  two 
days  ago.  Mpigwa,  Chief  of  Nyam.sas.si,  and  his  retinue 
left  yesterday.  Kyya-ukond(»  or  Katou/a,  for  he  has 
two  names,  also  went  his  way  (which,  l»y  the  way,  is  in 
the  wilderness  owing  to  a  late  visit  of  Kabba  Rega's 
brigands),  wliile  Mazaniboni's  people  after  entertiiining 
the  Pu.shii  and  his  oflicers  with  a  farewell  dance  last 
night,  took  their  leave  this  morning. 

Three  buHalo  and  a  water  buck  were  shot  yesterday 
by  two  of  our  hunters. 

The  last  four  days  and  nights  have  given  us  better 
thoughts  of  this  African  land  and  lake  shore  than  we 
previously  entertained.  The  weather  has  been  some- 
what warm,  but  the  lake  breeze  blowing  light  and  soft, 
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1838.  juflt  strong  enough  to  swing  pentlulourt  foliage,  has  been 
***'**'  cooling  and  jjratofnl.  The  iiijihts  have  been  more 
refreshing.  In  a  sky  of  radiant  nriglitness  the  nio<^m 
baa  skkxl  high  above  the  plnteau's  crown,  turning  the 
lake  into  a  quivering  silver  plniu,  the  lake  surf  so 
blustering  and  re.stle.s.s,  rolls  in  a  slow  and  languid 
cadence  on  a  gray  shore  of  sand  before  the  light 
breath  of  an  eastern  wind.  As  if  to  celebrate  and 
honour  thif^  peaceful  and  restful  life,  the  Zanzibaris  and 
natives,  who,  last  December  Avere  such  furious  foes, 
rival  one  another  with  song  and  chorus  and  strenuous 
dance  to  a  \nU:  liour  cjicli  night. 
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May  19M. — Nsabe  Camp. 

Our  road  towanls  Badzwn  is  now  three  and  a 
third  miles  long.  We  have  Ijut  to  lioe  up  the  grass 
along  a  line,  and  we  have  a  beautiful  path,  with  the 
almost  imperceptible  rise  of  1  f<H)t  in  200. 

May  20t/t. — Nsabe  Camp. 

Captured  two  .'^mall  brown  snakes  of  a  slight  coppery 
tint  in  my  tent  this  morning. 

May  2lst. — Nsabe  Camp. 
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THE  *"  KHEDIVE''  AND  "  NYANZA*' 

The  Pasha  is  now  able  to  read  the  sextant  very  well.  1888. 
He  has  also  made  an  ac^lvniice  towards  fiiidiiig  index  .*'.^'' 
error  ;  though  he  labours  uuder  the  infirmity  of  short 
sight,  he  is  quick  and  devoted  to  his  iutentiou  of 
acquiring  the  art  of  ol:)se^^'iug  by  the  instrument.  At 
noon  we  took  meridiau  altitude  for  praetite.  lie 
observed  altitude  was  70°  o4'  40"  at  one-aud-half  milea 
distant,  height  of  eye  five  feet.    Index  error  to  add  3'  15". 

^f^^^/  22iiiL — Nsalje  Camp. 

The  steamers  KhMive  an<l  Nifama,  the  latter  towing 
a  lighter,  appeared  to-day  abnut  9  A.M.,  bringiug  80 
soldiers,  with  the  Majtjr  aud  Adjutant  of  tlie  2nd 
Batt-Jilion,  aud  130  carriers  of  the  Maili  tribe.  We 
received  gifts  of  raki  (ten-gallon  demijolin.  a  kind  of 
Russian  vodka,  from  the  Pashas  distillery,  pome- 
granates, oranges,  water-mehni.s.  and  more  onions,  lie- 
sides  six  sheep,  four  goats,  and  a  touple  of  strong 
donkeys,  one  for  myself  and  i^ne  for  Doctor  Parke). 
The  yi/ama  steamer  is  about  60  feet  by  12.  I  propose 
Iea^^ng  the  Albert  Lake  for  my  journey  in  search  of 
the  rear  column  of  the  Expedition  the  day  after  to- 
morn)W. 

I  lewvc  with  the  Pu.sha,  Mr.  Alttuutcney  Jephson, 
three  Soudanese  soldiers,  and  Binza.  Doctor  Junker's 
boy,  besides  the  unhappy  Mabruki.  Of  the  baggage  wo 
carried  here,  exclusive  of  thirty-oue  cases  Remingtons 
a!i*eady  delivered,  I  leave  two  boxes  Winchesters,  one 
box  of  brass  rods,  lamp,  and  souufliug  iron  ;  also  my 
steel  boat,  Advamv,  with  her  equipments. 

In  a<H'ordance  with  the  retpiest  of  the  Pasha,  I  hax'e 
drawti  up  a  message,  which  Mr.  Jephson  will  read  to  the 
troops.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

SoLDiKBS, — After  rattny  months  of  hard  travel,  1  liave  at  last  renclipd  tho 
Kyniiza.  I  imvoromo  cxprrw*Iyftt  tho  roiiiniiiuH  of  tlip  Kli«iireTDwfik,to 
lead  yon  out  of  hero  ftnd  hIiow  yon  the  way  lioine.  For  you  mutit  know 
that  the  Hirer  el  Abimi  is  closed,  that  Khartonui  is  iu  the  hands  of  the 
folktweiR  (if  Mohamc^l  Aohniid.  that  the  PiushaGonlon  and  all  his  jicojilo 
wcR-  killed,  and  that  all  the  Ktoaniers  amt  Imats  lH?iwpi'ri  Berl>er  and  tho 
Bfl'ir  Ohazal  have  bt-en  taken,  and  tlmt  the  nearest  Egyptian  station  to 
you  in  W'ady  Haifa,  below  Donpola.  Four  limes  the  Khedi\c  and  your 
frienilH  have  tna4le  altemiitu  to  save  yon.  First,  Gordon  Paalia  wax  f*ent 
to  Khartoum  to  bring  you  all  borne.    After  ten  niontba  of  hard  lighting 
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Kharlomu  was  Ukeu,  and  Goixlun  Panha  w&k  killed,  he  ftnd  his  soldiere. 
Next  came  the  Euglisli  «nUiiers  under  LonI  WolecltiT  to  tr>'  aud  help 
Gordon  Pa«ha  out  of  his  troiibles.  They  weru  four  days  too  lato,  for 
they  found  Gordon  was  dead  and  Khartoum  was  lest  Then  a  Doctor 
Lcnz,  a  great  traveller,  was  rent  by  way  of  tlio  ConRO  to  find  out  how 
you  could  be  assisted.  But  Leuz  could  nut  Hnd  men  enough  to  go  with 
him,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  go  hnuio.  Also  a  DoiUor  Fischer  was  sent 
by  Doctor  Junkt;r'i>  brother,  tint  ther*;  were  tfxi  uiauy  enemies  in  the 
path,  and  bo  also  returned  home.  I  tell  you  the.-*r  thingR  to  prove  to 
TOU  that  you  have  no  right  to  think  tlmt  you  have  been  forgotten  in 
Egypt.  No,  the  Khedive  and  !n«  Wazir,  Nubar  Pasha,  have  all  along 
kept  you  in  mind.    Tliey  hare  h(?ard  by  way  of  Uganda  Imw  bravely 

Sou  have  held  to  your  post,  and  how  stanch  you  have  been  to  your 
ntiefl  M  soldiers.  Therefore  they  wnt  im-  to  tell  you  this ;  to  tell  rou  that 
you  are  well  reineiiibere<l.aitd  that  your  reward  is  waiting  for  you,  but  that 
you  must  follow  me  to  Kgypt  U*  get  your  i*ay  and  your  rewani.  At  the 
siwne  time  the  Khedive  s«ye  to  ^'ou,  through  me,  that  if  yoii  t'link  the 
road  too  long,  and  arc  afraid  of  the  journey,  that  you  may  f*tay  here, 
but  in  that  case  you  are  no  loDger  his  soldiers;  that  your  i>ay  Bto]»  at 
orce;  and  in  any  trouble  that  may  herwifler  befall  you.  you  are  not  to 
blame  him,  hut  jiiurKclves.  Slumld  you  decidd  to  go  to  Kgypt.  1  am  to 
Khow  yon  the  way  to  Zanziljor,  put  ymi  on  board  u  steamer  and  take 
you  to  Suez,  and  thence  lo  Cairo,  and  that  yoii  will  get  your  pay  until 
you  arrive  tliere.  ami  that  all  prnniotions  given  you  will  be  secured,  aud 
all  rewanlK  )>roTaJRed  yon  here  will  be  paid  in  full. 

f  send  you  one  of  my  otficors,  Mr.  .Icphson,  and  give  him  my  sword, 
to  rend  this  mes!*age  to  you  from  me.  I  go  back  to  colloct  my  people 
and  goods,  and  bring  thorn  on  to  the  Nyanza,  aud  after  a  few  montUB  1 
shall  conit;  b}U-k  here  to  bear  wliat  you  have  to  my.  If  you  say.  L»^  us 
go  to  J)gypt,  I  will  then  show  you  a  tmfe  roail.  If  you  say,  We  shall  not 
leave  this  eouiitr)-,  then  I  will  bid  you  farewell  and  return  to  Egypt  with 
my  own  iwoplo. 

May  Gud  have  you  in  His  keeping. 

Your  pood  friend. 

(Signed)    SxASLBy. 

Mat/  23rrf.— Halt. 

The  Zanzibaris  cntcrtaiuecl  the  Pasha  and  his  offirer-s 
io-uight  with  a  farewell  dance.  Thougli  tliey  are  quite 
well  aware  of  the  dangers  and  fati^rue  of  the  journey 
before  theiu,  wluth  will  commence  to  umrrow,  there  are 
no  syniptoni.s  uf  mLngiving  in  any  of  *theni.  But  it  Is 
certain  that  sunie  of  them  will  t^ke  their  last  look  of  the 
Pasha  tn-njorrow. 

Mfif/  'Z\fli. — Manrh  t«  Badzwa  vilhige,  10  miles;  per- 
formed it  in  4  hoars. 

Eniin  Pa-sha  marched  a  company  along  our  new  road 
at  dawn  tlii.-^  morning,  and  lialtod  it  about  two  miles 
from  the  Lake.  Having  arranged  the  Madi  carricm 
in  tlicir  place  in  the  column,  the  advance  guard  issued 
out  from  camp  aud  took  the  road  towards  the  west  at 
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6.15  A.M.  In  half-an-hour  we  fouml  tlie  Ptisha's 
Roudaoese  drawn  up  in  line  on  one  side  of  the  road 
They  saluted  ua  as  we  passed  on^  and  the  Pasha  fer- 
vently thanked  us  and  bade  us  good-bye. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  new  road  twenty-one  of  the  Mat.lis 
broke  from  the  line  of  the  column  and  disiippeared 
towards  the  nortli  rapidly.  Fourteen  men  were  sent 
back  to  inform  the  Piisha,  while  we  hehl  on  our  way  to 
Badzwa.  Alxiut  a  mile  fn>ni  the  village  there  was 
another  stampede,  and  eighty-nine  Madis  deserted  in  a 
IxKly,  but  not  without  sending  a  shower  of  arrows 
among  tlie  rear  guard.  The  dwtor,  beliovirig  that  this 
was  preliminary  to  an  attack  on  his  small  detachment, 
fired  his  rifle,  and  dropped  a  Madi  dead,  which  precipi- 
tated the  flight  of  the  deserters.  The  remaiuiug  nine- 
teen out  of  the  1 30  were  secured. 

A  second  message  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Pasha 
acquainting  him  with  the  events  of  the  march. 

When  about  five  miles  from  Nsabe'  Qxmp,  while 
lofiking  to  tlie  south-east,  and  metlitating  upon  the 
events  of  the  last  month,  my  eyes  were  directed  by  a 
boy  to  a  mountnin  said  to  be  covered  with  salt,  and  I 
saw  ji  peculiar  shaped  cloud  of  a  most  beautiful  silver 
colour,  which  Jissumed  the  propi^rtions  and  appearance  of 
a  vast  mountain  covered  with  snow.  Following  its  form 
downward,  I  became  struck  with  the  deep  blue-black 
colour  of  its  base,  and  wondered  if  it  portended  another 
tornado ;  then  as  the  sight  descended  to  the  gap  between 
the  eastern  and  western  plateaus,  I  became  for  the  fii-st 
time  conscious  that  what  I  gazed  upon  wius  not  the 
image  or  semblance  of  a  vast  mountain,  but  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  a  real  one,  with  its  summit  covered  with  snow. 
I  ordered  a  halt  and  examined  it  carefully  with  a  field- 
glafts,  then  took  a  compass  bearing  of  the  centre  of  it, 
and  found  it  bear  215°  magnetic.  It  now  dawned  upon 
me  that  this  must  be  the  Ruwenzori,  which  was  said  to 
be  covered  with  a  white  metal  or  substance  believed  to 
be  rock,  as  reported  by  Kavalli's  two  slaves. 

This  great  mountain  continued  to  be  in  sight  moat 
distinctly  for   two  hours,  but   as  we   drew  nearer   to 
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1886.     Badzwa  at  the  font  cif  tlie  plateau,  the  lofty  wall  of  the 
May  24.    p|at«au  hid  it  from  view. 

This  iliscrivery  was  aniHHincerl  to  the  Pasha  in  the 
fteeonil  message  1  sent.  W'lieii  I  come  to  reflect  upon 
it,  it  strikes  me  as  sinjj;ukr  tliat  ueither  Baker,  Gessi, 
Masou,  or  Einiu  Pasha  ili-scovered  it  lou^  ago. 

Gessi  Paslui  first  circumnavigated  the  Albert  Lake, 
steamiug  along  the  western  shore  towards  the  south, 
rounding  the  southern  cud  of  the  lake  and  continuing 
his  ^'oyiige  along  the  eusteru  shoi-e. 

Mason  Bey,  in  1877,  is  the  next  visitor,  and  he 
follows  the  track  of  Geasi  with  a  view  of  fixing  positions 
by  astronomical  ob8er\'ations,  which  his  predecessor  was 
unable  to  do. 

Emin  Pasha,  eleven  yeara  later,  comes  steaming  south 
in  <|ueflt  of  news  of  the  white  men  reported  to  be  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Lake. 

If  a  fair  view  of  this  snowy  mountain  can  be  obtained 
from  the  plain  of  the  Nyan^ft,  a  much  better  view  ought 
to  be  obtained  frmn  the  Lake,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
none  of  these  gentlemen  saw  it.  Whereas  Baker,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  in  iUs  direction,  on  a"  beautifully  clear  day," 
views  only  an  illimitable  Lake. 

Messrs.  -Jephson  and  Paike,  while  c^irrying  the  boat 
from  Ravalli's  U>  the  Lake,  report  tliat  they  saw  snow 
on  H  mountain,  and  the  latter  officer,  pointing  to  the 
little  range  of  Unya-Kavalli,  inquired  m{  me  on  his 
return  if  it  was  possible  that  snow  would  be  found  on 
such  hills.  Aa  their  highest  peak  cannot  be  5,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  I  replied  in  the  negative,  but  the 
doctor  said  that  he  was  equally  cei*tain  that  he  had 
seen  snow.  1  explained  to  him  then  that  a  certain 
altitude  of  altout  15,000  feet  in  the  Ei]uat<»ria]  regions 
is  required  before  rain  can  be  congealed  into  peimaueut 
snow;  that  there  might  be  a  hail-.'^torm  or  a  fall  of 
snow,  cause<l  by  a  cohl  current,  even  on  low  altitudes  in 
a  tropic  region,  but  such  cold  would  only  \)G  temporary, 
and  the  heat  of  tropic  wutcrs  or  tropic  soil  would  in  a 
few  moments  cause  the  hail  and  snow  to  disiippear. 
Standing  as  we  were  in  camp  at  Bundi,  on  the  crest  of 
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the  plateau,  iu  pluiu  view  of  Unvii  Kavalli  and  other 
hills,  there  was  no  height  visible  anywhere  above  6000 
feet  of  an  altitude  above  the  nea. 

Considering  the  ab(jve  fact**,  it  will  Ik*  evident  tliat  it 
retjuireH  h  ])e('nliar  condition  of  the  atnioaphere  to  enable 
one  to  see  the  niouatain  from  a  distance  of  70  miles, 
which  I  e-stimute  it  at.  Near  olyects,  or  those  10,  15, 
or  20  miles,  an  ordinarily  clear  utraosphcre  may  enable 
us  to  distinmiish ;  but  in  such  a  liuniid  region  an  this 
is,  on  a  bright  day  such  a  quantity  of  vapour  is  exhaled 
from  the  heated  earth,  that  at  30  miles  it  wmdd  l)e 
iutennified  into  a  haze  whk:li  no  eyesight  could  pene- 
trate. But  at  certain  times  wind-cun-enta  clear  the 
haze,  and  expfwe  t*)  the  view  objects  whi<*h  we  wonder 
we  Lave  not  seen  before.  As.  for  inHtauce,  in  December 
last,  returning  from  Nyauza  to  Fort  Bodo,  1  took  com- 
pass bearingH  of  a  lofty  twin-peak  mountain  from  a 
table  hill  near  the  Eiist  Ituri  liivor.  I  noted  it  down 
that  the  twin-peak  mass  was  already  vsccn,  and  I  pointed 
it  out  to  Mr.  .Icphson.  Strange  t^)  say,  I  liave  never 
seen  it  since,  though  I  have  l>ccn  twice  over  the  ground, 

Kavalli  pasaexl  our  cfimp  this  afternoon  with  400  men 
to  assist  Emin  Pasha  in  a  demonstmtion  he  proposes  to 
make  against  J'^abba  Rega.  Katonza  and  Mpigwa  of 
Nyamsassi  will  also,  perhaps,  lend  an  equal  number  to 
his  assistance. 

I  received  the  following  letters  to-day  fi*om  tho 
Pasha.  When  he  talks  of  pride  and  joy  at  l>eing  in  our 
company,  i  think  we  are  nil  unanimous  in  iK'lieving 
that  he  has  given  us  as  much  pleasure  as  we  have 
given  liim. 

NsiiW  Caiitp, 
25fA  Miiy,  1888,  5  A.M. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  Hliould  not  need  to  tell  you  how  diBtresscd  I  haTe  i*een  whon 
I  heard  of  the  misfortniic  happened  by  the  dcwrtion  of  our  Ma<Ii  pooute. 
1  at  once  sent  out  different  searchinf:  parties,  but  I  am  sorry  1o  state  tniit 
up  tu  noun  their  efforts  were  of  no  iiviiil,  although  Shtikri  Agha  and 
his  party,  who  went  jcstenliLy  to  KftlianiunH.  have  not  retxirned. 

By  a  mere  chanee  it  happiMiod  that  when  Dr.  Parke  eaim;  »  IiOftt  from 
Mswa  station  bad  arrived,  hringiiiK  nie  JntelliLtuceof  the  arrival  there,  of 
120  jHtrtew  frmtii  lluffle.  I  tln>rHfr>re  Ktartiwi  iiuniediutety  the  Kinniivs 
8teann?r  to  hring  thorn  here,  and  cxnent  her  Iiack  this  yery  night,  when, 
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at  her  arriral,  I  shall  start  the  whole  gaug,  accompanied  by  a  detachment 
of  my  ptiiple. 

Allow  ]iie  to  Iw  the  first  to  rongratiilate  you  on  your  most  sjilend id 
dificorery  of  a  sitow-e)a<.l  inountain.  We  will  take  it  as  a  good  omen  for 
further  uirectioiiK  on  our  rottd  to  Victoria  *  I  propose  to  go  out  on  your 
track  to-day  or  to-morrow,  juat  to  have  a  look  at  tliiH  giant. 

In  expectance  of  two  words  of  you  this  morning  1  venture  to  offer  you 
my  best  wishes  for  the  future.    1  always  shall  remember  with  pride  and 
joy  tho  few  days  I  was  permitted  to  consort  with  you. 
lielicvt.'  me,  dear  .Sir, 

Yuurt^  very  fiineerely, 

(Signed)        Db.  M.  EMlff. 

NhqIm'  Camp. 
26*ft  May,  1888,  2  30  a.m. 

Deab  Sir. 

Your  very  welcome  and  most  iiitert*sting  note  of  yesterday  has 
reached  me  at  the  hauda  of  your  men.  The  steamer  has  come  in  this 
very  instunt.  but  she  brought  only  eighty-lwo  carriers,  the  rest  having 
run  away  ou  the  pwid  U-tweon  Tmiguni  and  Mawa.  I  send,  therefore, 
these  fcwmen,acconii>atiic<l  by  twenty-five  Boldiera  and  an  officer,  hoping 
they  may  be  of  sonio  h«;  to  you.  Their  arms  having  Ixmjii  collected  I 
handed  them  to  the  oflBrer.  from  whom  you  will  kindly  receive  them. 
We  heard  yesterday  evening  that  your  runaways  had  worked  their  way 
to  MugatigR,  telling  the  jieiiple  they  were  sent  by  me. 

The  tr^n  men  you  kindly  pent  here  accompanyinfi  the  carriers  as  well 
OS  Kiiviilli  and  his  men.  Having  caught  yoitprday  a  spy  of  Ruviflongof 
in  Katonzii's  Camp,  I  told  this  latt<;r  he  would  better  retire,  ami  he  acted 
ou  this  julviee.  I  have  luviuaiuti*!  Kavalli  with  my  reasons  for  not 
iuterf(;ring  just  now  with  Kavidongo,  anil  have  askwl  him  to  i-eturn  to 
you.  He  readily  asRented  :  he  liivl  some  presents,  and  starts  now  witli 
the  courier,  lie  entreats  nie,  further,  to  beg  you  to  send  8ome  of  your 
mcu  to  take  hold  of  hiH  bruther  Kailotigo,  who  stays,  mya  he,  with  the 
Wawitu  BOim^whcre  near  to  \i\s  a*Kidcuce. 

I  shall  try  hard  to  giit  a  glimpse  of  the  now  fiuow  monntain,  aft  well 
from  here  as  from  some  other  jjoints  I  propose  to  visit.  It  is  wonderful 
to  think  how,  vberaver  you  go,  you  distance  your  predecesBora  by  your 
disco  reriea. 

And  now  as  this,  for  some  tiiue  at  least,  is  probably  the  last  word  I 
wilt  bo  ablo  to  addrcsH  you,  let  mo  another  time  thank  yuu  fur  the 
generous  exertions  you  huve  mado,  and  you  arc  to  make  for  us.  Let  me 
another  time  thank  yuu  for  the  kindness  and  forbenninf*  you  have  shown 
me  in  our  mutual  relatiouK.  If  I  t^aiinot  fuid  ade<piate  wordu  to  express 
what  moves  me  in  tliis  instant  you  will  forgive  me.  I  lived  too  long  in 
Africa  for  not  becoming  somewhnt  negroBed. 

God  speed  you  ou  your  course  and  bless  your  work ! 

Yours  ver\'  faithfully, 

(Signed)       Db.  Emif. 

May  25th  and  26M. — Huh  at  Btitlzwa, 
The    Pa.sha    Im.s   tilximloiKxl    lii«   idea   of   making   a 
demoustratiou  against  L'nyoro,  and  liis  allies,  who  have 
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much  to  avenge,  have  been  quickly  dismisseil  home- 
wanl. 

in  tlie  afternoon  Balegga  descendet.1  from  Bundi  Hill 
Village,  and  secretly  iuformed  U8  that  Kadongf>  and 
Musiri — the  latter  a  warlike  and  pchwerful  chief — have 
banded  their  forces  together  and  intend  to  attack  us  on 
the  road  between  Uavira's  and  Mazamboni's.  We  have 
given  neither  of  them  any  cause  for  this  quarrel,  unless 
our  ftiend.sliip  with  their  rivals  may  be  deemed  sufficient 
and  legitimate.  1  have  only  1 1 1  rifie-H  and  ten  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  each  ritle,  to  rewcli  Fort  Bodo,  125 
miles  distant.  If  any  determined  attack  i.s  made  on  us 
in  the  open  country,  a  few  moments'  firing  will  make  us 
helpless.  Therefore  I  shall  have  to  resort  to  other 
measures.  It  was  held  by  Thomas  Carlyle  that  it  was 
the  highest  wisdom  to  know  and  believe  that  the  stem 
thing  which  necesaity  ordered  to  be  done  was  the  wisest, 
the  Dest,  and  the  only  thing  wanted  there.  I  will 
attack  Kadongo  first,  and  then  march  straight  upon 
Musiri,  an<l  we  will  spend  our  last  shots  well,  if  necessary. 
It  may  be  this  bukl  movement  will  upset  the  combi- 
nation. 

The  Pasha  has  act«d  quickly.  Eighty-two  fresh 
carriers  arrived  at  noon,  under  a  strong  guard,  and  three 
soldiers  specially  detailed  to  accompany  me.  On  their 
delivery  to  us,  each  Zanzibari  received  a  Madi  to  guard. 

At  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  we  commenced 
the  steep  ascent  up  the  terrible  slope  of  the  plateau, 
with  a  burning  sun  in  our  front,  and  reached  the  crest 
at  Buudi  camp  at  G.30  p.m.,  h  half-hour  after  sunset. 

After  placing  strong  guards  rou  nd  the  camp,  I 
selected  a  Imnd  of  forty  rifles  of  the  choicest  men  under 
two  Zanzibari  chiefs,  and  prepared  them  for  a  surprise 
party  to  attack  Kadongo  a  camp  by  night.  A  few  of 
our  native  allies  volunteered  to  show  the  hill  village  he 
was  occupyijig. 

At  1  A.M.  the  party  was  despatched. 

Mai/  27th.^At  8  A.M.  the  party  detaDed  against 
Kadongo  returned,  having  eS'ected  their  mission  most 
successfully,   but  Kadongo  himself  escaped   by  crying 
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out  that  he  waa  a  friend  <if  '•  Bula  Matari."  No  cattle 
or  g(iats  were  talcen»  hecaufte  tin'  plare  was  only  occu- 
pied Iiy  Kadontro's  iMind  f<»r  teiiipnian-  purpasea. 

We  then  lifte<l  our  hurdens  and  heijaii  (»ur  march 
towards  Uavii-a'M.  We  iiad  barely  .starte<l  wlieu  we 
discovered  a  large  l)aud  of  men  advauciu;^'  towaixla 
us,  prccetled  by  a  man  beariug  a  crinisou  Hag,  which  at 
a  distance  might  be  t^iken  for  that  of  Zanzibar  or  Egypt. 
We  halted,  wonth'riiig  what  party  this  might  }>e,  but 
in  a  fpw  moments  we  re(!ognised  Katto,  Mazamboni'a 
brother,  wlto  had  l)cen  sent  by  Ins  chief  to  greet  us  and 
learn  our  movements.  AVe  admired  the  aptness  of 
these  people  in  so  soon  learning  to  follow  the  direction 
given  to  them,  for  had  not  the  Hag  held  us  in  suspense, 
we  might  liave  injured  r»ur  friends  by  taking  them  for 
the  van  of  Musiri's  war-party. 

Retaining  a  few  of  rheni  Ui  follow  us.  I  ordei*ed 
Katt^j  to  return  i|ui<.'.kly  to  Ma/.aniboui,  his  l>rother, 
and  secretly  inform  him  that  as  Musiri  intended  t^j 
attack  us  on  the  njiid,  1  intendwl  to  attack  him  ut  dawn 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  that  I  expected  from 
Mazumljtinij  as  my  ally,  that  he  would  bring  as  many 
meu  as  he  could  sometime  that  next  day.  Kutto 
declared  tlie  thing  possible,  though  it  was  a  short 
notice  for  the  distance  to  be  travelled.  We  were  at 
the  time  six  miles  from  fjlavira  s,  thence  to  Mazamboni's 
village  was  thirteen  miles,  and  back  again  to  Gavira's 
would  be  another  thirteen  miles,  and  in  the  meantime 
some  delay  would  bi;  necessary  t(»  .secretly  muster  a 
aurtiritut  body  of  warriiirs  becoming  Mazamboni's  rank, 
and  prepare  ratitms  for  a  few  days. 

We  arrived  at  (lavira's  about  notm.  Here  1  pro- 
posed to  Ciavira  to  j<jiu  me  in  the  attack,  which  the 
ckief  as  readily  promised. 

Mat/  28//».^Hult.  Wc  have  received  abundant  con- 
tributions of  food  for  our  force,  which  numbers  now  111 
ZanziUiris,  3  whites,  6  cooks  and  boys,  101  Madis,  and 
3  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Pasha — total  224,  exclusive 
of  a  few  dozen  natives  who  voluntarily  follow  ua. 

An  hour  after  sunset  Mazamboni  arrived  in  person 


MVSIRFS  CAMP  DESERTED, 

with  about  1000  warriors  armed  with  bows  and  apears.     isas. 
His   force   was   camped    in    the   potato  fields  between   *''!''^' 
Guvirn's  and  Musin's  district. 

Mill/  29</(.^At  three  o'clock  A.M.  we  set  out  for  Usiri 
on  a  N.W.  mad.  a  brij^lit  moon  lir^litintr  the  way. 
About  100  of  the  boldest  of  AbizanilMini's  corps  preceded 
our  force.  Tlie  others  fell  in  line  hcliind,  and  Gavira's 
tribe,  rcprcsenteil  by  abimt  500  men,  l)rought  up  the 
rear.     A  deep  silence,  befitting  our  purpoHc,  prevailed. 

At  6  A.M.  we  reached  tlio  DUtskirtn  c»f  Usiri,  and  in  a 
few  moment^*,  each  chief  havinf;  i-et-eived  his  iristmc- 
lioas,  Dr.  Parke,  in  cliarge  of  sixty  riHes  to  keep  the 
centre,  Katt^i,  in  charge  of  his  brotlier's  waniors  tt»  form 
the  left  wiii<r,  and  Mpin*;a  and  (iavira  with  his  men  to 
fomi  the  right,  tlie  attacrking  force  moved  on  swiftly. 

The  rcsult.s  were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Mpinga^a 
Wahuma  herd.smcn  had  given  mitice  to  Musiri's 
Wahuma  herdsmen,  and  MazandKini's  Wahunin  had  been 
just  as  conimuniciitivc  ttj  their  fellow -countr}'men  with 
the  enemy.  C'on9c<juently  the  herdsmen  had  driven 
nil  the  herds  fi*om  Usiri  by  other  roads ;  a  half  of  them 
arrived  at  Gavira's,  and  the  other  half  at  Mazamboni's, 
just  at  the  same  morning  when  the  attacking  force 
poured  over  the  land  of  Usiri.  and  Musiri,  the  chief, 
after  hearing  of  the  disaster  to  Kadongo,  and  of  the 
mighty  army  to  be  brought  against  him.  took  tender 
care  that  not  one  soul  under  Lis  sway  should  be 
injured.  The  land  was  rpiite  empty  of  people,  herds, 
flocks,  and  fowls,  but  the  granaries  were  heaped  full  of 
grain,  the  fields  exhibited  alaimlant  crops  of  potatoes, 
beans,  young  Indiaii  corn,  vegetahles,  and  tolmcco.  I 
am  secretly  glad  of  the  bloodless  tennination  of  the 
afl'air.  My  object  has  been  gained.  Wc  have  saved 
our  extremely  scanty  sup[)Iy  of  amniunitioM.  and  the 
road  is  dear  from  further  trouble.  MaxandHini  and 
Gavira,  I  believe,  were  also  delighted,  though  they 
expressed  tlieniselves  mortified. 

In  one  of  the  hut«  wa,s  di.srovered  the  barrel  of  a 
carbine  and  percussion  Ux-k.  The  latter  bore  the  brand 
of  "John  Ciive  ill.,  530."     This  ia  a  relic  of  Kabba 
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Rega's  visit,  whose  men  were  sadly  defeated 
alxjut  n  year  ago. 

In  the  afternoon  Mazamboni's  waniors,  1000  strong, 
joined  to  celcl>ratc  the  bloodless  victory  over  JMusiri  in 
a  phalanx  dance.  Dancing  in  Africa  mainly  consists  of 
rude  butioonciy,  extravagant  gestures,  leaping  and 
contortions  of  the  l>ody,  while  one  or  many  drums  keep 
time.  There  is  always  abundance  of  noise  and  loud 
laughter,  aud  it  serves  the  purpose  of  furnishing  amuse- 
ment to  the  barliarians,  as  the  tlerH^th-like  whirling  and 
pirouetting  give  to  civilised  people.  Often  two  men 
step  out  of  a  semicij*cle  of  their  fellow  villagers,  and 
chant  a  duet  tx)  the  .sound  of  a  drum  or  a  horn  amid 
univei-sal  clapping  of  hands,  or  one  performs  a  solo 
while  dressed  most  fantJi-stically  in  cocks'  feathers,  strings 
of  rattling  gourds,  small  globular  bells,  and  heaps  of 
human,  monkey,  and  crncoilile  teetli.  which  are  the 
African  jewels;  but  there  niuiit  always  be  a  chonis,  the 
grander  the  better,  aud  when  the  men,  women,  and 
children  lift  their  voices  high  above  the  diiims,  and  the 
chatter  and  murmur  of  the  crowd,  1  must  confess  to  having 
enjoyed  it  immensely,  especially  when  the  W'anyamwezi 
are  the  performers,  who  are  by  far  the  best  singers  on 
the  Afriam  fontinent.  The  /uuzibaris,  Zulus^  Waiau, 
.Wasegara.  Wascguhha,  ami  Waiigirido  are  in  the  main 
very  n»u<^ii  alike  in  metliod  and  execution,  though  they 
have  cju'li  minor  dunces  and  s<tngs,  which  vary  con- 
siderablv,  luit  thev  are  either  drcJulfuUv  nieUmcholiac  or 
Rtnpi<lly  liarbarous.  T\\i\  Wasoga,  Waganda,  Wakerewe, 
Wazongora,  around  Luke  Victoria,  are  more  sulxlued,  a 
crude  bardic,  with  somethinn;  of  the  wliine  of  the  Orient — 
Mustiipha,  or  Hussein,  or  Hassan,  moaning  below  lattices 
to  the  obdurate  Fatima  or  stony-eared  Roxanii.  Except 
the  Wanyamwezi,  I  have  not  heaixl  any  music  or  seen 
any  dance  which  would  have  pleased  an  English 
audience  accustomed  to  the  plantivtion  dances  repre- 
sented in  a  certain  hall  in  Piccadilly  until  this  day,  when 
the  Bandussuma,  under  Katto,  the  brother  of  Mazamboni, 
led  the  chief  warriors  to  the  phalanx  dance.  Half  a 
score  of  drums,  largo  and  small,  had  been  beaten 
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half  a  score  of  ucconijjlishe*!  perfomiere,  keeping 
admirable  time,  and  emittin^r  a  jH'HVct  volume  nf  sound 
wliieh  must  have  been  luvird  liir  awuv  for  miles,  and  iii 
the  mejiDtime  Katto,  and  his  eousin  Kalenge,  adorned 
w4th  glorious  tufts  of  white  cocks'  feathers,  were 
arranging  thirty-three  Unc^s  of  thirty-three  men  each  aa 
nearly  as  possilile  in  the  fomi  of  a  perfect  and  solid  and 
close  square.  Most  of  these  men  had  hut  one  spear  each, 
others  possessed  two  besides  their  shiehls  anil  quivers, 
which  were  suspended  from  the  nec:k  down  tlie  ^aek. 

The  phalanx  stoiMl  still  witli  speai*s  f^roumied  until,  at 
II  signal  from  the  diums,  Katto's  deep  voice  was  heard 
breaking  out  into  a  wild  triumpliant  song  or  chant,  and 
at  a  particular  uplift  of  note  raised  his  spear,  and  ut 
once  rose  a  forest  of  spcurs  high  above  their  heads,  and 
a  mighty  chorus  of  voices  responded,  and  the  phalanx 
was  seen  to  move  forward,  and  the  earth  around  my 
chair,  which  was  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  the 
foremost  line,  shook  as  though  there  w'as  an  earthquake. 
I  looked  at  the  feet  of  the  men  and  discovered  that 
each  man  was  forcefully  stJimping  the  gi-ound,  and 
taking  forward  steps  not  more  than  six  inches  long, 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the  phalanx  moved 
slowly  but  irresistibly.  The  v*jices  rose  and  fell  in 
sweeping  wavei*  of  vocal  sound,  the  forest  of  spears  rose 
and  subsided,  with  countless  Hashes  of  polished  iron 
Jjlades  as  they  were  tossed  aloft  and  lowered  again  to 
the  hoarse  and  exciting  thunder  of  the  drums.  There 
was  accuracy  of  cadence  of  voice  and  roar  of  drum, 
there  was  uniform  uplift  and  subsidence  of  the  constantly 
twirling  spear  bladei*,  there  was  a  simultaneous  action 
of  the  bodies,  and  as  they  brought  the  tremendous 
weight  of  seventy  tons  of  Hesh  with  one  regular  stamp 
of  the  feet  on  the  ground ,  th*?  firm  and  hard  earth 
echoed  the  sound  round  about  trenndoualy.  With  all 
these  the  thousand  heads  rose  an*!  drcKjped  together, 
rising  when  venting  the  glojious  volume  of  energy, 
drooping  with  the  undertone  of  wailing  munnur  of  the 
multitude.  As  they  shouted  with  faces  turned  upwanl 
and  heads  bent  back  to  give  the  fullest  eflect  to  the 
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ascending  tempest  of  voices,  sugpre^itive  of  quenchless 
fur)%  wrath  andexterminatinjj  war,  it  appeared  to  iudate 
every  aoul  witli  the  passion  of  ilwully  1  tattle  and  every 
eye  of  the  onlookers  glowed  luridly,  and  their  right 
ai*ms  witli  elenehed  fints  were  shaken  on  high  as  though 
their  spirits  were  thrilled  with  the  martial  strains;  but 
as  the  heads  were  turne<l  and  bowed  to  the  earth  we 
seemed  to  feel  war's  agony,  and  grief,  and  woe,  to  thiiik 
of  teaiTS,  and  \vi<lo\vs'  wails,  and  fatherless  orphans' 
cries,  of  ruined  hearths  and  »  de*M>Iated  land.  But 
again  as  the  mass,  still  steadily  drawing  nwuer,  tosscil 
tlii'ir  luvids  backward,  and  the  Iiristljng  bhules  thushed 
and  c'laslied,  and  the  feathers  streamed  and  gaily 
rustled,  there  was  a  loud  sniirt  of  defiance  and  such  an 
exulting  and  energising  storm  of  souml  that  man  saw 
only  the  glorious  colours  of  victory  and  felt  only  the 
proud  pulses  of  tiiumph. 

Right  u]i  to  my  rimir  the  great  solid  mass  of  wildly 
chanting  natives  advanced,  and  the  front  line  lowered 
their  si>ears  in  an  even  line  of  liriglit  ii"on ;  thrice  they 
dropped  their  salute  and  thriee  they  rose,  and  then  the 
linea,  one  after  another,  broke  into  a  run,  spears 
clenrhcd  in  the  aft  (tf  throwing,  staffs  vjuivering,  war- 
whoops  ringing  shrilly.  The  excitemeut  was  iutensifieil 
until  the  sfpiare  had  been  transformed  into  wheeling 
circles  three  deep,  and  after  three  oirrlings  round  the 
open  plaza,  Prince  Katto  t(n>k  his  j>osition,  and  round 
hini  the  racing  men  coiled  themselves  until  soon  they 
were  in  a  solid  cinle.  When  this  was  complet^Hl  rhf 
square  was  formed,  it  was  divided  into  halves,  tme  half 
returning  to  one  end,  the  other  half  to  the  i>ther  end. 
Still  eoutinuing  the  wild  elmiit,  they  trotted  towards 
one  anotlier  and  pjissed  through  without  confusion, 
exchanging  sides,  and  then  onee  moiv  in  a  rapid  circling 
of  the  village  rninniDn  with  dreadful  gestures  until  the 
eye  was  bewihlcrcd  with  tln^  wheeling  forms,  and  then 
every  man  to  hi>^  hut  to  laugh  and  jest,  little  heeding  what 
aspects  they  had  conjured  by  their  ev4)huinns  and  chants 
witiiin  me.  or  any  one  else.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
lK?Jst  and  most  exciting  exhibitions  I  had  seen  in  Africa. 
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CAUr  AT  NZEHA-KVU  HILL. 

May  ^OtL — March  to  Nzern-Kum  Hill  in  Ndusuma,     iSM.] 
three  hours.  M.jSO," 

We  maa'hctl  to  Mazamhoni's  country  to  our  old  camp  "*""*• 
at  Chongo,  which  name  the  ZanziUiris  have  given  to 
the  hill  of  Nzcra-Kum,  and  we  had  abundant  evidence 
that  Mazamboni  was  deeply  implitrfited  in  the  acta  of 
the  Wahuma  herdsmen,  for  tl»e  track  was  ft-esh  and 
large  of  many  a  fine  herd  of  cattle.  Presently  we  came 
in  sight  of  tlie  fine  herds,  wlio,  all  uncon-sciouB  of 
trouble,  were  hrowHing  on  the  fine  pasture,  and  the 
Zanzibaris  clamoured  It^udly  for  permi.ssiun  to  capture 
them.  For  an  instant  only  there  was  a  deep  silence, 
but  Mazaml>oni,  on  being  asked  the  reason  for  the 
presence  of  Musiri  s  herds  on  his  territory,  answered  so 
st  might  for  warilly  that  they  belonged  to  the  Wahuma 
who  had  fled  fmm  his  territory  last  Deceml>er  when  he 
was  in  trouble  with  us,  an»l  now  to  avoid  the  same 
trrmble  in  Usiri  hud  returned  to  their  former  place,  and 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  prevent  them,  that  the  order 
was  given  to  move  on. 

Mat/  31.yi. — Halt.  Mazamboni  gave  us  a  present  of 
three  beeves  and  supplied  our  people  with  two  days  full 
rations  of  flour,  hesicfes  a  large  <(uantity  of  potatoes  and 
l)ananafl.  A  large  number  of  small  chiefs  from  the 
surrounding  districts  paid  visit,s  to  us,  each  bringing 
into  camp  a  contribution  of  goats,  fowls,  and  millet 
flour.  Urumangwa,  Bwessa,  and  (Junda  have  also 
made  pacts  of  friendship  with  us.  These  villages  form 
the  very  prosperous  and  extensively  cultivated  district 
which  so  astonished  us  by  its  abundance  one  December 
morning  last  year. 

Towards  evejiing  I  received  a  communication  from 
Musiri,  saying  that  as  all  the  land  had  made  peace  with 
me,  lie  wished  to  be  reckoned  as  my  friend,  and  that 
the  next  time  I  should  return  to  the  country  he  would 
be  prepared  witli  suitable  gifts  for  us. 

As  to-morrow  I  propose  to  resume  the  journey 
towards  Fort  ]3odo  and  Yambuya,  let  me  set  down  what 
I  have  gleaned  from  the  Pasha  respecting  himself. 


Age  nnrl  early  daya  of  Kmm  Pasha— (ionldn  mu)  tho  pnv  nf  Emin  Pasha 
• — Last  interTiew  with  Gordon  PAsha  in  1H77— KininV  lost  supply  of 
nmmiiiiition  and  provisions^FiTe  ytiirs'  isolation  -  Mai-kay's  liUrary 
in  UkqiiiIh  —  Kniin's  ii)iilitk«  and  titripss  for  his  pof-itmn — Hift 
linguistic  ft]iii  other  attiunmcntH  —  Kmin's.  indnaliy  —  His  neat 
joiirnalfl — Story  rt-lntel  to  me  by  Shukri  Apha  referring  to  Emin's 
escape  from  Kirri  iv  Mswa — Kiiiiii  cmifirniH  the  story — .Some  uotiiral 
hiRtory  fnrtw  relntent  to  tnii  Hy  KiniTi— Thn  pM»lia  and  the  iJiitka 
trilte — A  liun  story— Eiiiiii  and  "  birU  studies," 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ninko  a  l>io<^apluoal  sketch  of 
Emiii  Pasha,  hut  to  furnish  such  items  of  information 
as  lie  tU'liveretl  tlieni  to  me,  tlay  hy  tlay,  conceruiiijj  the 
life  he  1ms  letl  in  thi'  Similan,  and  his  aef]uiiintauce  with 
his  iMusti'ious  ohief — the  ever-lamented  (Jonhm. 

J5y  hirth  he  is  a  (Jeniifin.  l>ut  whether  Aastriaii  or 
Prussian  J  know  nf»t,  and  1  have  no  curiosity  to  know 
the  name  of  tlic  olisctire  village  or  Unvn  where  tliat 
event  happened.  He  deelares  he  is  forty-eight  ycar.s 
old,  and  must  therefore  have  been  horn  in  tlie  year 
1840.  I  fancy  that  he  must  have  Ftecn  young  when  he 
arrived  in  CViristrtntinopIe.  that  some  great  man  assisted 
him  in  his  medif^al  studies,  that  through  the  same 
iuthietir.e  prohahly  he  entered  the  Turkish  service,  and 
became  medical  attendant  on  Ismail  Hakki  Paslia.  If 
for  tiiirty  yeai's  he  has  served  under  the  crescent  flag  aa 
he  himself  reported,  lie  must  ha^e  l>egun  liis  service  in 
Turkey  iu  the  year  1858.  He  became  attracte<i  to  the 
"  Young  Turk"  party,  or  to  the  reform  party,  in 
Stamboul.  It  had  an  organ,  whiMh,  by  its  Iwld 
advocacy  of  reform,  was  three  times  suppressed  by  the 
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authorities.      On  the  last  suppressiou  he  was  expelled 
fi'iiin  the  eouutry. 

lie  adniitij  that  he  was  in  C'onstfliitiuople  when  the 
assassination  of  the  8ultaii  Abdul  Aziz  oerurred,  though 
lie  wad  aiisent  during  the  trial  of  tluKse  suspet'ted  to  oe 
coucernej  in  it.  Coming  to  Egypt  iu  Deeeniber,  1875, 
he  entered  the  E«;yptiau  service,  and  was  deapatehed  t*» 
Khartoum. 


"  Gf)rdon  first  appointed  me  as  wurgeon  at  ^25  u 
month.  He  then  raiae<l  me  to  £30.  and  after  my 
mission  tn  Uganda  he  surprised  me  nnth  increasing  my 
pay  to  £40,  but  when  I  became  Oovcruor  of  this  Pro- 
viuee  my  jwiy  like  other  Provincial  Governorft'  became 
£.50  mrtutldy.  What  the  pay  of  a  General  is  I  do  not 
knttw,  but  tlien  I  am  onlv  a  *  Miranian,'  a  kind  of 
civilian  Pasha,  who  receivea  pay  while  emj)loved,  but 
ininiciliakdv  lii>*  services  are  not  reqnireil  lie  becomen 
unpaid.  1  expected  to  be  made  a  military  Pasha^a 
General  of  Divit*ion." 

•  «  «  «  « 

"Knw  Gordon  appointed  the  Gennan  Vice-Cimsul 
at  Khartoum  as  my  agent,  to  receive  ujy  pay,  without 
any  advice  from  me  about  it.  For  several  montlis  I 
believe  it  was  paid  to  him  reguhirly.  Rut  iinally 
(tor<lun  appointed  tlie  same  Vitte-Gonsiil  (iovcrn(»r  of 
i>arf(uir,  when  he  shortly  afU'r  died.  When  his  eifecta 
were  collected  and  his  small  delft-s  paid,  there  were 
found  sufficient  funds  to  present  his  wife  with  £500 
and  send  her  to  Cairo,  and  to  transfer  £50  to  my 
aceoxmt  as  his  princi|>id  civditor.  A  few  months  after- 
wards Khartoum  fell,  and  what  money  had  been  de- 
po.sited  there  after  the  Vice-Cousurs  death  was  lost  of 
course.     8o  that  for  eight  years  I  have  received  no  pay 

at  all.'^ 

»  »  «  •  « 

"  My  last  interview  with  Gordon  Pasha  was  in  1877. 
There  had  been  an  Expedition  .sent  to  Darfour,  under 
Colonel  Prout,  and  another  under  Colonel  Purdy,  for 
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survey  work.  When  Gordon  became  Governor-General, 
he  requested  Stone  Pa.shu,  at  Cairo^  to  do^ipiiUOi  to  liira 
one  of  these  oHicerw,  for  survey  work  in  the  E<[uatorial 
Provinee.  Gcssi  Pasha  Lad  already  circumnavigated 
the  Albert,  Imt  his  sun'ey  was  by  compasa  only.  Both 
Prout  Bey  niid  Mason  Bey  were  capital  observers. 
Prout  Bey  was  the  first  to  arrive.  He  travelled  from 
Lado  to  Fatiko,  theuce  to  Mruli,  on  the  Victoria  Nile, 
and  from  there  he  proceeded  to  Magungo,  on  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  by  a  series  of  observations  he  fixed  the 
position  of  that  point  for  all  time.  Illness  compelled 
liim  to  retire  to  my  station  at  Lado.  .lust  then  Mason 
Bey  arrived  in  a  steamer,  to  survey  the  Albert  Lake, 
and  by  that  stwimcr  I  received  au  order  to  desijend  to 
Khartoum,  to  be  made  Governor  of  Massowah.  on  the 
Red  Sea.  The  French  C*>nsul  of  that  place  had  a  mis- 
underHtJUidiii<^  willi  the  civil  Governor  there,  and  he 
had  begged  that  if  another  Governor  was  appointed,  he 
should  be  some  person  who  could  understand  French. 
I  suppose  (Vmlon.  knowing  me  to  be  familiar  with  the 
language,  had  elected  me.  On  reaching  Khaitoum  1 
was  very  oonlially  received  by  (rordon,  and  he  insisted 
on  mv  taking  my  meals  witli  him,  which  w»is  a  great 
favour,  as  he  seltiom  invited  anylnnly  to  eat  with  him. 
However,  I  declined  living  in  the  palace,  and  break- 
fasted at  home,  but  lunch  and  dinner  Gordon  insisted  I 
should  take  with  him.  He  hatl  abundance  of  work  for 
me — letters  t-o  the  Egyptian  Pashas  and  Beys  of  the 
various  provinces;  letters  to  the  Catholic  Mission  of 
Goudokoi*o ;  letters  to  the  Pope,  to  the  Khedive.  Ac,  in 
Italian,  German,  and  Arabic.  This  went  on  for  some 
time,  when  one  day  he  .'^ent  mc  on  a  mission  to  Unyoro. 
A  little  later  I  ascended   the  river,  and  I  have  never 

seen  (jordon  since." 

•  •  «  «  • 

"  In  June,  1 882,  Abdul  Kader  Pasha  wi*ote  me  that  in 
a  couple  of  months  he  would  despatch  a  steamer  to  me 
with  provisions  ami  ammunition.  After  waiting  nine 
months  I  obtained  fifteen  cases  only  of  ammunition,  in 
March,  1 883.     That  is  really  the  last  supply  <>f  anything 
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received  from  the  out'iide  world  until  your  recent  arrival 

in  April,  1888.     Five  years  exactly  1" 

^     «  •      -^       ♦  •  • 

*'  During  five  years  T  have  remained  isolated  in  this 
ref^ion  ;  not  idle,  I  hope.  I  have  l>een  kept  luisy  in 
the  afFairH  of  niy  Province,  and  have  niaua<fed  to  find 
pleasure  in  many  things.  Still,  the  isolation  from  the 
civilized  world  has  nuide  life  rather  Itiirtliensome.  I 
could  enj(>y  life  here  to  the  end,  could  1  Imt  obtain 
regular  news,  and  was  certain  of  coraniunication  with 
the  outer  world,  receive  Ijooks,  periodicals,  every  mtrnth, 
two  months,  or  even  three  months.  1  eiwy  those 
missionaries  in  Uganda  who  re<;eivc  their  monthly 
packet  of  letters,  newspapers  and  books.  Mr.  Mackay 
has  quite  a  library  in  Uganda.  That  packet  of  "  honey- 
dew  "  tobacco  1  gave  you  the  other  day  I  obtained  from 
him.  I  received  also  a  couple  of  bottles  of  liquor,  have 
had  clothes,  irSTriting  paper,  and  such  news  as  1  know  I 
diwcovered  in  the  Spectators  and  Timet  now  and  then 
sent  me  I>y  him.  But  there  are  certain  books  upon 
subjects  wiiich  I  am  interested  in  that  1  could  never 
obtain  thnnigh  him  without  giving  him  and  his  friends 
far  too  great  a  trouble.  Therefore  I  should  wi.sh  a  postal 
service  of  my  own,  then  my  life  would  be  relieved  of  its 
discontent.  Ah,  those  eight  years  of  .silence !  I 
cannot  put  my  feelings  in  words.     I  could  not  endure 

them  again." 

«  «  «  •  • 

I  Iiave  already  described  liis  person  and  age,  and  cer- 
tain qualities  of  his  character  may  be  discerned  in  the 
convei-sation  reported  above  :  still,  the  man  would  be 
scarcely  uuderstoixl  in  the  full  compass  of  hia  nature  if 
1  stopped  here.  His  abilities,  and  capacity,  and  fitness 
for  the  singular  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
will  be  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  managed  to 
clothe  many  of  his  troops.  Among  the  gift.s  he  pressed 
upon  us  were  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  woven  by  his  own 
men,  coarse  but  strong,  and  slippers  and  shoes  from  his 
own  bootmakers.  The  condition  of  his  steamers  and 
boats  after  such  long  service,  the  manufacture  of  oil 
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suitable  for  the  engines  (a  mixtiu*e  of  sesamum  oil  and 
tallow),  the  excellent  nanitary  urrangemeDts  and  eleau- 
lincss  and  onler  of  the  fttiitions  uiuler  hL>  charge,  the 
regular  and  ungrudging  payment  of  com  tribute  twice 
a  vear  h\  his  nej;r()  Kuhiects,  all  sei-s-e  U*  doiiioustrate 
a  unique  chnraeter,  and  to  show  that  he  jX)ssesAe.s  talentB 
rarely  seen  in  those  who  select  Afriai  for  their  field  of 
laliniir.  In  end*-'av<>uring  to  estimate  him,  1  pa&s  in 
mental  review  hundreds  of  officers  who  have  servetl  on 
the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  and  I  know  of  but  few  who 
would  be  e4jual  to  him  in  any  one  of  Ids  valuable  quali- 
ties. Besitleri  his  linguistic  attainmeutii,  he  is  a  natu- 
ralist, something  of  a  botanist,  and,  as  a  surgeon,  I  can 
well  believe  that  thirty  yejirs  of  an  adventurous  life 
such  as  his  has  been  wttulu  furniah  him  with  rare  oppor- 
tunities to  make  him  wise  and  skilful  in  his  profession. 
The  language  he  has  uslmI,  as  may  be  seen  al>ove,  is 
something  higlier  than  colh^juial,  and  marks  his  attaiu- 
ments  in  English.  With  his  full  sonorous  voice  and 
me!i8ured  tones,  it  sounded  vfiy  pk^iisantly,  despite  tiie 
foreign  accent.  Upon  any  jxilicy  tivated  of  in  news- 
papers and  reviews  I  found  him  e\eei:^lingly  well 
informed,  no  mutter  whnt  country  was  bnmohcd.  His 
maniiL-r  is  highly  courteous  and  considerate,  somewhat, 
perhaps,  too  ceremonious  for  (.'entml  Africa,  but  highly 
becoming  a  (Trovernor.  and  such  as  one  might  expect 
from  an  official  of  that  rank,  conscious  of  serious  respon- 
sibilities. 

Industry  seems  to  be  a  vital  necessity  of  life  TAnth  him. 
He  is  a  model  of  painstaking  patient  effort.  No  sooner 
has  he  camped  than  he  l)egins  to  effect  arrangements 
ortlerly  an*!  after  method.  His  table  and  chair  have 
their  place,  his  journals  on  the  table,  the  aneroids  on  a 
convenient  stand,  ciry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  duly 
exposed  in  the  shade,  with  ample  air-flow  about  them. 
The  journals  are  marvels  of  neatness— blotless,  and  tho 
writing  mieroscopicully  minute,  as  tliough  he  aimed  at 
obtaining  a  prize  fi»r  accuracy,  economy,  neatness  and 
fidelity.  Indeed,  most  Germans  of  my  accjuaiut4iuce  are 
remarkable  for  the  bulk  <jf  their  obser\'utions  and  super- 
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iine  ealigmphy,  while  English-speaking  tnivellera  whom 

I  hftvc  known  possess  iiote-l>(>oks  which,  useful  as  they 

may  be  to   thoiiiseives,  would  appear  ill-kept,  ljlr>tcliy 

and  scrawly  in  comparison  to  them,  and  furnish  infinite 

trouble  to  their  executors  to  edit. 

*  •  •  • 

The  following  will  illustrftte  something  of  liis  troubles 
during  the  five  yeurs  he  has  been  cut  off  from  head- 
(|uart<-'i'8  at  Khartoum. 

Slmkri  Agha/  Commandant  of  Mswa  station,  wlio 
paid  me  a  visit  on  the  evening  of  the  I9tli  May,  relates 
that  about  a  year  ago  190  rifles  nf  the  First  Battalion 
set  out  fi-om  Rejaf  Station  for  KiiTi,  where  the  Pfushn 
resided,  with  the  intent  to  raptui*e  and  hold  him 
captive  among  themselves.  A  lett<?r  hud  lieeu  received 
from  Dr.  Junker  from  Cairo,  stating  that  an  expedition 
was  to  be  sent  ti>  their  relief,  iiad  created  a  confu.sed 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  of  the  First 
Battalion  that  their  Governor  intended  to  Hy  in  that 
direction,  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  Convinced  that 
their  safety  lay  in  the  presence  of  their  Civil  (Jovernor 
among  them,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  arresting  him 
and  taking  him  with  them  to  Rejaf.  which,  with  the 
more  northern  stations,  was  garrisoned  by  this  battalion. 
"  For,"  said  they,  **  we  know  only  of  one  road,  and  that 
k'luis  down  the  Nile  ]>y  Khartoum."  *  The  Panha  was 
suddenly  informed  of  their  intx^-ntion  by  the  otficers  of 
the  Second  Bntt<dion,  and  cried  out,  **  Well,  if  they  kill 
me,  I  am  not  afraid  of  (leath  :  let  them  come — I  will 
await  them."  This  the  otHcers  of  the  Second  Battalion 
at  Kirri  would  not  permit,  and  implored  him  to  make 
his  escape  before  the  malcontriits  appeared,  and  argued 
that  '*tne  violent  capture  and  detention  of  ihe  Governnr 
would  put  an  end  to  all  government,  and  be  the  ttttal 
ruin  of  all  discipline."  For  .some  time  he  refused  to 
move,  but  finally,  yielding  to  their  solicitations,  escaped 
to  Mswa.     Soon  after  his  departure  the  detachment  of 

•  The  corrcBpondenee  thene  people  maintained  with  Khartoum  compel 
me  to  don!>t  whether  thifi  is  the  correet  reason.  Road  Omar  Sale's  letter 
to  the  Khalifa  at  Khartoum,  farther  oc. 
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the  First  Battelion  appeared,  aud,  after  surrounding  the 
station,  cried  out  a  peremptory  demand  that  the 
Governor  should  come  out  and  deliver  himself  to  them. 
They  were  answered  that  the  Governor  Imd  already 
departed  south  to  Muggi  and  Wadelai,  upon  which  the 
mutineera  advanced  to  the  station,  and  seized  tlie 
Comnirtudaut  and  his  suh<>rdinate  officials,  and  soundly 
flogged  them  witli  the  kin*l>Hsh,  and  afterwaitls  took 
most  of  them  prisoiiei*fl  and  carried  them  to  Rejaf, 
whitiier  they  returne<I. 

JShukri  Aglia  continued  thus  :— *'  You  must  know  that 
all  the  First  Battaliou  giuinl  the  northern  stations,  and 
every  soldier  of  that  hattalion  is  opposed  to  milking  any 
retreat,  and  any  suggestion  of  leaving  their  watch  post 
at  Rtijiif,  the  nnrthernniost  station,  only  makes  them 
indignant.  Tiiey  have  been  all  along  waiting  to  hear 
of  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  at  Lado,  and  are  still  firm  in 
the  belief  that  some  day  the  Pasha  at  Khartoum  will 
send  lor  them.  Whatever  the  Pasha  says  to  the  con- 
trary receives  utter  disbelief  But  now  that  you  have 
arrived  by  an  opptjsite  road,  aud  some  of  us  who  were 
with  Linant  Bey  in  1875  saw  you  in  Uganda,  and  many 
more  of  us  liave  known  you  by  name,  it  is  most  likely 
all  of  them  will  ])e  convinced  that  the  Nile  is  not  the 
only  road  to  Egj'pt,  anil  tliat  you,  having  found  them, 
can  tAke  them  out  of  the  country.  They  will  see  your 
officers,  tliey  will  see  your  St>udanese.  they  will  listen 
respectfully  to  your  message,  and  gladly  obey.  That 
is  my  own  opinion,  though  God  «>uly  knows  what  the 
sentiments  of  the  First  Biiltalion  ai-e  by  this  time,  as 
sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  hear 
from  them." 


On  telling  Emiu  Pasha  the  next  day  the  story  of 
Shukri  Agha,  he  said  : — 

"  Shukri  Agha  is  a  very  intelligent  and  brave  officer, 
promoted  to  his  present  rank  for  distinguislied  service 
against  Karamalla.  one  of  the  Mahdi's  generals,  when 
he  came  here  with  some  thousands  to  demand  our 
surrender  to  the  authority  of  Mohamed  Achniet^" 
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"  His  3tory  in  ijuite  tnie,  except,  that  he  has  omitted  to 
mentiou  thut  with  the  190  riHe*;  of  the  First  BattalioD 
there  were  900  iinue<l  iiegroe^s.  Subsei|ueutly  I  leanied 
that  it  had  been  their  intention  to  have  taken  me  to 
Gondokoro,  and  detain  me  there  until  the  garrisons  of 
the  Houthern  stations,  Wadelai,  Tunguru,  and  Mswa, 
were  rolletted,  and  then  to  liave  inarched  along  the 
right  hank  towards  Khartoum.  Oii  reaching  the  iieigli- 
bourho<.xl  of  Khartoum,  and  there  learning  that  tlie  city 
had  really  fallen,  tliey  were  then  to  disperse,  each  to 
his  owTi  house,  leaving  the  Cairenea  and  myself  to  shift 
«s  we  might  fi;r  ourselves."  * 

«  •  «  •  « 

The  following  are  some  natural  history  facts  he 
related  to  me  : — 

"The  forest  of  Msongwa  (see  map)  is  ijifested  with  a 
large  tribe  of  chimpanzees.  In  .summer  time,  at  night, 
they  frefjuently  visit  the  plantations  of  Mswa  station  to 
steal  the  fruit.  But  what  is  remarkable  about  this  is  the 
fant  that  they  use  torches  to  ligbt  the  way  !  H»<1  I 
not  Avitnessetl  this  extraordinary  spectacle  personally 
I  should  never  have  credited  that  any  of  the  Simians 
understood  the  art  of  making  fire." 

"  t  ine  time  these  same  chimpanzees  stole  a  native 
drum  from  the  station,  and  went  away  pounding  merrily 
on  it.  They  evidently  delight  in  that  drum,  for  I  have 
fretjuently  heard  them  rattling  away  at  it  in  the  silence 
of  the  night." 

He  observed  that  parrots  are  never  seen  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Albert.  Up  to  lat.  2°  N.  they  are  seen 
in  Uayoro,  but  the  Lake  people  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand what  is  referred  to  when  parrots  are  mentioned. 

Our  people  captured  a  pair  ftf  very  young  mongoose, 
which  were  taken  to  the  Pasha.  They  were  accepted, 
and  ordered  to  be  nursed  on  milk,  lie  declared  that 
the  mongoose,  though  he  becomes  very  tame  and  is 
exceedingly   droll,    is    a     nuisance.       lustnimeiita    are 

*  Knowing  this,  tlie  Pasha  soenw  to  me  to  have  been  very  imprudent 
in  ft(Ivi>ntiiri)ie  into  tlii^  )>roAencf^  nf  tlietm  rebels  witbout  HaUsffing 
hiniRelf  as  to  the  effect  his  presence  would  have  on  them. 
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hrokcn,  ink  sc^ttPn?*!,  papers  ami  books  are  sniearerl 
ami  soiled  by  this  inipiisitive  little  beast.  To  eggs  it 
ia  e.spO(iiilly  ilestructive.  If  it  funis  an  egg  of  more 
than  ordinary  ]mn\  shell,  it  liftw  it  with  itft  fore-feet  and 
lets  it  drop  until  it  ia  bmken. 

The  Pu.sha  has  much  to  say  respecting  the  Dinkas. 
Proprietors  of  cattle  among  the  Diuka  tnl>e  owni  irom 
'  300  t<j  1500  head.  They  rarely  kill,  their  cattle  l)eiug 
kept  solely  for  their  milk  and  blood.  The  latter  they 
mix  with  .sesamuni  <.»il.  auil  then  eat  as  a  delicacv.  At 
the  death  of  a  lierd-uwner  his  nearest  kinsman  invites 
bis  friends,  and  one  or  two  l>eeves  may  be  slanghtered 
for  the  funeral  feast  ;  othci*^'iae  one  scaixH.'ly  ever  hears 
of  tt  Dinka  killing  his  rattle  for  meat.  Should  one  of 
the  herd  die  a  natural  death,  the  love  of  meat  demand* 
that  it  be  eaten,  which  is  a  proof  that  eonseienee  does 
not  prohiltit  sjitisfying  the  stomarh  with  meat,  but 
rather  excessive  penuriousness,  cattle  being  the  Diuka's 
wealth. 

These  Dinkas  al.so  pay  great  reverence  to  pythons  and 
all  kinds  of  snakes.  One  of  the  Soudanese  ofeiers  killed 
a  snake,  and  was  compelled  to  piy  a  fine  of  four  goats. 
They  i*\en  domesticate  them,  keeping  tbem  in  their 
bouses,  lint  they  are  allowed  every  liberty,  and  t<j  crawl 
out  for  prey,  after  which  they  return  for  rest  and  sleep. 
They  wash  the  pythons  with  milk  and  anoint  them 
with  butter.  In  almost  every  hut  the  smaller  snakes 
may  be  heard  rustling  in  the  roofs  as  they  crawl, 
exploring  for  rats,  mice,  etc. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile  he  found  a  tribe  ex- 
ceedingly partial  to  lions  ;  in  fact,  one  of  them  would 
prefer  to  Ih^  killed  than  l^>e  guilty  of  the  death  of  a  lion. 
Tliese  people  dug  a  pit  at  one  time  for  buffaloes  and 
such  game  to  fall  int*i,  but  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  a  lion  was  the  first  'victim.  The  Soudanese  who 
discovered  it  were  about  to  kill  it.  when  the  eliief  vetoetl 
the  act  and  implored  that  the  lion  should  be  giveu  to 
him.  The  Soudanese  were  willing  enough,  and  curiously 
watched  what  he  woulil  do  with  it.  The  chief  cut  a 
long  stout  pole  and  laid  it  slantwise  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  pit,  up  wMch  the  lio»  immediately  climbed  aiitl 
IjuuiideLl  awfty  to  the  juii>:le  to  enjoy  bis  liberty.  It 
shoLiUl  be  added  that  the  noble  beast  did  uot  attempt 
to  iiiJLiru  any  person  near  the  pit— probably  he  was  too 
frightened  ;  though  as  pretty  a  story  might  be  made  out 
of  it  AS  that  of  Androf'les  and  the  lion,  did  we  not  live 
in  such  a  veraciouH  and  pinsaie  age. 

"  Biixl  studies,"  the  gray-  haired  lieutenant  from 
Cairo  declared,  were  the  Pasha's  delight.  Indeed,  he 
Reems  to  find  as  great  pleasure  in  anything  relating  to 
birds  or  animals  as  in  his  military  and  civil  duties, 
though  I  have  not  obser\*ed  any  negleet  of  the  last,  and 
the  respeetful  soldierly  bearing  of  his  people  in  his 
preseiiee  marks  a  di.seipline  well  impressed  on  them. 
«  •  «  •  • 

From  the  above  gleanings  of  such  conversation  as  I 
have  noted  it  will  be  clwir  to  any  one  that  the  Pasha  has 
had  a  varied  life,  one  that  would  furnish  to  c[uiet  home- 
keeping  people  much  valuable  and  enchanting  reading 
matter.  It  may  be  hoped  he  will  see  fit  some  day  to 
e.xliibit  to  them  in  liook  form  some  of  his  startling  life - 
incidents  in  Asia  ami   Africa,  and  rehearse  in  liis  own 

f^leasing  manner  some  of  the  most  interesting  obser\'ation8 
le  has  made  during  a  long  residence  amid  a  new  and 
wild  nature. 


June  I. 

Muk^Dgi. 


BMorted  liy  Tarioua  trilies  \a  Mnkangi— Camp  at  L'kaba  Tillage — Arriral 
at  Fort  Bodo — Our  iuvalida  in  Ugarrowwa'ti  care— iJeuteuiiulStjurs' 
refjiirt  oti  ]m  vmit  tn  bring  tip  the  invaliila  to  Fort  K(xio — Xit^hl 
viftitfl  bv  the  raalicioas  dwarfs— A  general  muster  of  the  jrarrison — I 
decide  to  condiiL't  the  Helief  Force  in  Tierwu— Cwptaiu  Nelson's  ili- 
Im-uUIi- My  little  fox-terrier  "  Randy  —Description  of  the  fort — 
The  Zanziliaris  — Kutiiuated  time  to  nerform  the  journey  to  Yambuya 
and  iHii-k— Lieutenant  Staiif<'  KH^'iiefltion  ai^ut  Ihe  steamer  StauUt/ 
^Converwition  wilh  Lieutt'imnt  Stairs  in  rofereneo  to  Major  Barttelot 
and  the  Rear  Column— Letter  of  inBtnictions  to  Lioatooant  Stairs. 

On  tlie  1st  of  June,  escorted  by  a  score  of  Muzamlxjui's 
people,  we  marched  westwfiKl  from  Undussuma.  In  an 
lioiir  iiud  a  half  we  reached  Urumangwa.  This  district 
furriitihed  an  c;^eort  of  about  a  hundred,  the  Mazambonis 
withdrawing  to  their  homes.  At  Unyabongo,  after  a 
twi)  haiifrt'  march,  the  people  of  Unimangwa  likewise 
wjtiidrew,  yiekliiig  their  hiHiourable  duties  to  the  [leople 
of  the  new  distiiet,  and  these  escorted  ue  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  saw  us  safely  housed  and  abundantly 
fed  at  Mukaugi.  For  a  short  time  before  tlie  hitter 
place  we  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  a  fight  was 
imminent,  but  the  courage  and  good  sense  of  ita  chief 
enabled  both  parties  to  avoid  a  useless  rupture. 

A  good  example  has  its  imitators  as  well  as  liad 
examples.  The  chiefs  of  Wtjmbola  and  Kamette'  hearti 
how  ([uickly  we  had  eniltruced  the  friemlly  i^ft'ei's  of 
Mukantji,  and  when  we  marched  thmuph  their  districts 
the  next  day  not  one  war-ery  wa.s  heard  or  a  hostile  figure 
appeared.  Those  of  Kamette'  called  out  to  us  to  keep  on 
our  way,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  just,  as  we  had  no  business 
in  Kamette,  and  the  day  was  yet  young ;  but  on  our 
arrival  at  the  next  village,  Ukuba,  we  were  tired,  and 
disposed  to  rest  after  a  five  hours'  march.     But  Ukulja, 
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of  Besse  district,  Had  already  experienced  our  weapons 
on  the  12th  April  last,  and  we  were  pemiittetl  to  oanip 
quietly.  At  sunset  we  were  gratified  at  seeing  several 
of  the  natives  walking  unarmed  to  camp,  and  in  the 
moniiug  they  came  again  with  presents  of  a  milfh  goat, 
some  fowls,  and  enough  plantains  for  all. 

(In  the  ;kd  we  pressed  on  rapidly,  and  eapturcd  the 
canoes  to  ferry  our  party  across  the  Ituri,  whit-h,  tluuigh 
there  had  been  hut  little  rain  of  late,  we  found  to  be  as 
full  as  in  rainy  April. 

On  the  next  day  we  captured  n  woman  of  Mande 
after  crossing  the  river,  and  released  her  to  tell  her 
people  that  we  were  harmlef^a  enough  if  the  road  was 
undisturbed.  It  may  extend  the  area  over  which  peace 
between  us  and  the  natives  is  established. 

i^n  the  oth  we  camped  at  Baburu,  and  on  the  next 
day  at  W.  Indenduru.  On  the  7th  a  seven  hours'  march 
brought  us  to  a  stream  called  Miwale'  River,  from  the 
great  nuinl>er  of  raphia  palms  ;  and  the  next  day  wj 
entered  Fort  Bodo,  nringing  with  us  six  head  of  cattle, 
a  HiM'k  of  sheep  and  gouts,  a  few  Icmds  of  native 
tobacco,  four  gallons  of  the  Pasha's  whisky,  and  some 
other  little  luxuries,  to  joy  the  hearts  of  the  garrison. 

Such  an  utter  silence  prevails  in  the  forest  that  we 
were  nmtually  ignorant  of  each  others  fate  during 
our  sixty-seven  <iays'  separation.  Until  we  approached 
within  400  yards  of  Fort  Bodo  we  could  not  divine 
what  had  become  of  Lieutenant  Stairs,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  l>een  despatched  on  the  IGth  February 
to  Ugarrowwa's  to  conduct  such  convalescents  as  could 
be  found  there  to  us  to  share  in  such  fortune  as  might 
happen  to  us  in  the  open  country,  whose  ver\'  view 
had  proved  so  medi(rina1>le  to  our  men.  Nor  could  the 
garrison  guess  what  luck  had  liapjiencd  to  us.  But 
when  our  riHew  woke  up  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the 
forest  with  their  volleys,  the  soniuls  had  srait-eiy  died 
away  before  the  riHc-s  of  thf  garrison  resjHjnded, 
anil  as  we  knew  that  Fort  Bodo  still  existed,  those 
immured  witliin  the  limits  of  tlic  clearing  be<'ame  aware 
that  we  had  returned  from  the  Nyanza. 
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i«ft8.  Lieutenant  Stairs  was  fii-st  to  show  hinigelf  and  liail 
JomS  ijj,^  ^j^j  close  after  him  Captain  Nelson,  l>orh  in  excellent 
"*  "condition,  Imt  of  rather  pasty  coniplexitm.  Their  men 
then  came  ti'ooping  up,  exuberant  joy  sparkling  in 
their  eyes  and  glowing  in  their  faces,  for  these  children 
of  Naiure  know  not  the  art  of  concealing  their  mo<Hiri  or 
disguising  their  emotions. 

But,  alas  !  for  my  estimates.  Since  I  have  entered 
the  forest  region  they  have  always  heen  on  the  erring 
side.  After  computing  carefully,  as  I  thought,  every 
mile  of  the  eouwe  to  be  tra\elled  and  every  okstacle 
likely  to  he  met  hy  him  and  his  ligiitly-laden  escort,  I 
was  certain  Lieutemiut  8t«ii*s  would  l)e  with  us  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-nine  days.  We  stayed  forty-seven  days, 
as  we  were  assured  it  would  plciise  him  to  be  pres<jnt 
at  the  successful  termination  or  crowning  triumph  of 
our  efforts,  lie  arrived  after  seventy-une  days*  a}}senee, 
and  by  that  date  we  had  ab*eady  communicated  with 
Eniin  Pasha. 

I  liad  estimated  also  that  out  of  the  fifty-six  invalids 
left  in  the  care  of  Ugarrowwa,  and  lM)arded  at  our 
expense,  at  lea.st  forty  convalest-eiit;'*  w^oukl  l>e  reatly,  tit 
f»M-  maivhinj;,  but  Sir.  Staii"M  fuinul  most  of  rhem  iti 
worse  condition  than  when  they  parted  from  us.  All 
the  Somalis  were  dead  except  one,  and  the  survivor  but 
lived  to  reach  Ipoto.  Out  of  the  fifty-six  tliere  were 
but  thirty-four  remaining,  One  of  these  was  Juraa,  with 
foot  amputated  ;  three  were  absent  foraging.  Out  of  the 
thirty  sorry  liund  of  living  skeletons  delivered  to  him 
fourteen  tlied  on  the  road,  one  was  left  at  Ipoto,  the 
remaining  fifteen  survived  to  exhiliit  their  nude  bodies 
disfigured  by  tlie  loathUcst  colours  and  effects  of  chi"onic 
disease.  The  foUoxnng  is  the  letter  describing  Mr. 
Stairs*  remarkal>le  journey,  which  amply  accounts  for 
his  detention  :  — 

"Fort  Bodo.  Iltwiri,  Central  Afrioft, 

"  I  liavo  the  honour  tr>  report  thut  in  nccordancowith  your  ordfrs 
of  the  iStli  FeUriiiiry,  IH88, 1  U-ft  thin  jiliiw  on  the  HU,h  of  that  month 
■with  an  cst^^irt  of  twenty  coiiriei-s  iwkI  othtr  lietails,  to  prn<wod  to 
Ugarrowwa'sstationonthelturi,  forwunl  the  coiiricra  on  their  journey  to 
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Majnr  Bj-rttulot's  column,  rcUovc  tho  iuvalids  left  in  charge  of  Ugiirrowva, 

aiui  bring  thera  on  to  this  station.  ^ 

■'  Leaving  this  place,  then,  on  the  16th.  we  reached  Kilimnni  Hill  villnpe  p       1^ 
on  thti  nth.     Next  ila.v  1  dwiiierl  tu  fullow  u  larKe  native  track,  well  * 

wiirn.  'ilHitit  two  tiiili-K  west  <>!'  Kiliniaiti  on  uiir  tlinnii^li  trHck-  to  Ipoto; 
wTurtlingly  wo  Ktarted  off  this  up  till  11  a.m.  AfU^r  \\a  !iiul  genu;  this 
lenstli,  the  iniek  struck  Um  nmch  to  the  north  uml  east;  I  therefore 
looked  for  other  tnu-ks,  linpiii^  by  following  one  to  at  last  get  on  to  a 
lar^e  Mad,  and  thus  work  through  to  the  Ihuru.  Finding  one,  we 
folluwc<d  it  up  8omo  two  miles  or  so,  and  then  fonrd  that  it  ended 
abruptly,  and  no  further  trace  could  be  found  of  it.  lieturning  to  our 
lormer  rutwl  we  moved  on,  and  that  day  made  four  more  eiideiiTniirB  to 
jjet  nort)i-w('«t  or  soinewliero  in  that  direction;  late  at  night  we  aLm|>ed, 
jost  Wforf  dark,  having  found  a  blaze*!  track.  On  the  next  day.  I'Jth,  we 
followed  thiii  track  north-we-8t  at  a  fnAt  rate,  and  alwut  10  a.ni.  canto  on 
to  an  old  village.  The  blazes  here  ende<l;  Jio  further  sigJi.t  cfatnu-k 
C'lulil  we  find  leading  out  of  the  village,  though  mo  huirteil  thoroughly 
in  every  dirertton.  Helurning  again,  and  following  a  large  track  north- 
ttasr,  we  tniule  Ktill  another  try,  Iiut  hem  atjaiii  the  track  fndod. 

"After  some  conwderation  I  rotumod  to  our  camp  of  yesterday,  and 
decided  ou  following  a  road  leading  towards  Mabungu,  and  then  take  a 
Hide  n»ul,  Knid  by  the  natives  to  le-iid  tu  the  Ihuru,  but  on  fullowing  tliis 
we  fonnil  it  lead  merely  up  to  si>nie  Wanibrittr  liut«,  and  here  ran  out 

"After  takiiif;  my  lieati  men's  opinion,  T  then  decided  on  rotnmintf 
and  following  our  old  road  to  Ipoto,  there  to  procure  two  guides  and 
folluw  nu  the  tnu-'k  tu  Uledi'tt  village,  and  there  cross  the  Ihttrn  and 
follow  down  ou  north  side,  &c.  My  reasons  for  doing  these  »vero:  If  1 
Khoutd  go  on  like  thi»,  hulking  for  tniokR,  I  should  lose  probably  four  or 
five  duvK.  and  this  with  my  liniitoil  time  would  not  be  admissible;  and, 
secondly,  that  to  attempt  to  split  our  way  on  a  U'tthngtlircmph  the  bush 
U\  the  river  wvmld  take  jMrhapa  five  days,  which  would  fpiite  c'oiiiiter- 
balaiH^  any  advantage  a  north  road  tniglit  jio&m^r.  Reaching  Kilongu 
Longa's  on  the  22nd,  we  arran^'ed  for  a  party  to  take  us  by  a  road  south 
of  liuri,  and  on  the  24th  loft.  On  the  Jst  of  March  cro«Bod  tho  Lenda, 
couisea  now  N.W,  and  N.X.W.  On  the  Wth  reached  Farishi,  the  upper 
station  of  Ifgarrowwa.  On  the  14th  wc  rewbed  UgarrouWM'R.  on  the  Ituri, 
rjirly  in  the  morning.  For  many  day.s  we  had  l»ren  having  rains,  and 
owing  to  theso  I  huffered,  very  much  from  foverR,  and  on  getting  to 
Ugarrowwa'fi  had  to  rejuain  in  IhsI  for  two  days. 

"At  r.'a  Home  eight  or  ten  were  an'ay  foraging,  and  to  get  these 
requin>il  threi^  anil  a  half  daya. 

"  Fifty-six  (56)  men  were  left  with  Ugarrowwa,  viz,,  ftve  Soiualis,  flTe 
Nubians,  and  forty-six  Zanzitiarin,  on  the  18th  of  Septemtior,  1887.  Of 
tliiit  total  twenty-Mix  had  died,  including  all  the  Sonmlif*  exee]>t  DuaTla. 
There  were  still  two  men  out  when  I  lufr.  Baraka  W.  Mousfift  1  detailed 
OS  a  courier  in  plai'e  of  another  (who  had  been  left  at  I|)oto  with  liod 
nicer"',  oiid  ./uma  I).  Zaid  remained  with  f'garrowwa. 

"  The  nwjority  of  tho  men  were  in  a  weak  state  when  I  arrited,  and  on 
leaving  1  refused  to  take  seven  i>f  tlles(^  UgarrowwH.  however,  jjoint 
blank  refustnl  t<i  keep  tbuui,  so  thuH  I  was  obliged  to  bring  on  men  with 
Iho  certainty  of  their  dyijtg  on  the  march. 

"  Ear!y  on  the  I'ith,  Abilullah  and  his  couriers  were  despatched  down 
river.  <tp  the  17th  t(H)k  our  forty-four  rifles  from  rgarr*>ww«,  and  ont 
of  tliew  made  him  a  present  of  two  and  forty-two  rounds  Kemlagtou 
ammunition. 

**  On  the  IHth  closed  with  IJ,  for  $870,  being  $30  for  twenty-niue  meu; 
I  handed  him  his  bilU  of  exdmnge  and  your  letter. 
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."On  same  (lav  loft  for  Hiwiri  with  following. 

"From  tlifliitli  to'23r(1,  when  I  roaohod  Farishi.theTftininisconstAnt, 
I*  Ft  Bod  ™"*'i"P  ^'^"^  truck  heavy  and  the  i^reeJis  difficult  in  orossing.  From  here 
I  on  to  Iijoto  I  had  bad  fuvt-rs  day  after  <-Uy,  aiid  havinjr  uo  one  to  cwt.v 

me,  httu  to  make  marchuti  uf  tire  to  Heruu  luilea  |ior  day.  The  ooustuni 
wettingB  and  twiJ  roads  had  mado  all  the  men  very  Iow-fipJrJt«d,  wime 
doubting  even  that  thnro  was  help  ahead,  lleached  li»ott)  April  11th. 
loft  13th  ;  and  alter  more  troublo  from  f*TTer  rt^ached  Iwire  oil  26th  April. 
All  glad  to  aee  tlio  Fort.  Dnallft,  the  Somali,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  at 
Ipoto.  Tarn,  a  former  duiikoy-buy,  deserted  on  the  road.  Of  the  draft 
of  in^'alids  (twenty-aix)  ten  ha<l  died.  Kibwana  also  died  from  ohct^t 
difwoflc  in  camp  near  Mambungu.  Out  of  6fty-aix  invalids  broaglit 
fuurteen  alive  to  the  Fort. 

"  On  rea»'hinK  B'ort  Bodo  1  found  you  had  l»een  so  long  gone  that  I 
coiihl  Lilt  follow  iiji  with  safety  with  the  few  hflr-s  I  could  command,  aud 
so  roiiiaintMl  at  tbiK  station  and  n^imrtcd  uiyKulf  to  Ca{itatn  Nelson,  wbo 
waa  left  in  chargt;  of  the  Fort  by  yuir. 

"  FIoikIs,  niiiiR,  ft'verK,  and  other  itliieKses  bail  t>een  the  caaae  of  our 
long  delay,  and  thowi  of  hh  who  were  in  lit  condition  at  all,  felt  bitterly 
the  disappoiDtmcnt  at  not  being  ablu  to  reach  yon. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac, 

*'  W.  Q.  Stairs.  Lient  R.E. 

"  To  M.  H.  Stanlbt,  Esq." 

Of  the  eonditian  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Bodo  there 
was  Iiut  little  t^  ooniplain  ;  the  ulcerous  person.s.  though 
•  nothing  impmved,  were  uot  worse  ;  the  anaemic  victims  of 
the  tortures  of  Manynenin  at  Ipoto  had  gained  pissilily 
a  few  ounces  in  weigtit ;  the  (;lironiwilIy  iiid<ileiit  and 
malirigcrers  still  existed  to  remind  us  by  their  asjject.s  of 
misery  that  they  were  nut  suitttble  for  the  long  aud 
desperate  journey  yet  before  us.  We  expected  all  this. 
The  h>ng  journey  to  Yambu^'a  and  baek,  1,070  miles, 
could  never  be  performed  by  unwLlliug  men.  It  would 
be  vnluut^ers,  fired  by  interest,  stimulated  by  the 
knowledge  that,  this  one  task  ended,  forest  miseries, 
famine,  damp,  rain,  mud,  gloom,  vegetable  diet, 
poisoned  arrows,  would  be  things  and  griefs  of  the 
past;  and  then  the  joys  (if  the  griiss  land,  divint*  light, 
DPightiiess  and  warmth  of  full  day,  careering  of  gnws 
before  the  refreshing  gales,  the  coiisolation  of  knowing 
that  heaven  is  above,  and  the  earth,  yet  full  of  gliul 
life,  glowing  with  beneficence  and  l>hindness,  ever  befiire 
them.  Oh,  gracious  God  !  hasten  the  day.  But  can 
black  men,  the  "  brutes,"  "  niggers,"  **  black  devils,"  feel 
so  ?     We  shall  see. 

One  crop  of  Indian  com  had  been  harvested,  an<l  was 
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stored  snugly  in  granaries,  the  fields  were  being  pre-     ism. 
pared  anew  for  replanting,  the  Imnana  plantations  still    '''^'^*'^- 
furnished  unlimited  supplies  of  food,  the  sweet  potatoes  °'        * 
grew  wild  in  various  places,  and  there  was  a  fair  stock 
of  heans. 

The  malicious  dwarfs  (the  Wambutti)  had  paid  noc- 
turnal visits,  and  ravaged  somewhat  the  corn  fields,  and 
Lieut.  Stairs,  >vith  a  few  choice  spirits  of  the  f^arrison, 
had  gi\  en  chase  to  the  nuiraudei-s  and  had  muted  them, 
losing  one  man  in  tlie  action,  but  scaring  the  undersized 
thieves  effectually. 

The  Fort  now  contained  1 1 9  Zanzibaris  of  the  Advance, 
four  of  Emin  Pasha's  soldiers,  ninety-eight  Madi  carriers, 
and  three  whites  from  the  Albert  Kyanza,  besides  fifty- 
seven  Zanzibaris  and  SoudaneJ^e,  and  two  officers  who 
formed  the  garrison — total,  283  souls.  It  was  out  of 
this  number  we  were  to  form  a  column  of  Zanzibari 
volunteers  and  Maili  carriers  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of 
Major  Barttelot  and  the  Rear  Column. 

^Vfter  a  two  days  rest  a  general  muster  was  made. 
The  necessities  of  our  condition  were  explaine<f  aloud  to 
them  ;  our  whit«  brothers  were  labouring  under  God 
ahine  knew  what  ditticulties — ditHculties  tliat  appeared 
greiiter  to  them  than  they  did  to  us,  inasmuch  as  we 
hiul  gone  throngh  tliem  and  survived,  and  could  afford 
to  make  light  of  them.  For  knowlerlge  would  t-each  us 
to  be  more  prudent  of  our  rations,  where  to  refresh  our 
jaded  bodies,  and  when  to  hasten  through  the  iuter- 
vcDing  wildernesses,  husbtinding  our  resources.  Our 
meeting  wfadd  rejoice  our  poor  friends,  distresse<l  by 
our  If^mg  absence,  and  our  good  news  would  reanimate 
the  nn>st  feeble  an<l  encourage  the  despairing.  They 
all  knew  what  treasures  of  cloth  and  beads  were » in 
charge  of  the  Rear  tV^lumu.  We  couhl  not  carry  all,  as 
indeed  there  was  no  need  for  st>  much.  How  could  it 
better  be  bestowed  tlian  on  the  timeless  faithful  fellows 
who  liatl  taken  their  master  twice  to  the  Nyanza  and 
back  to  his  loug-lost  friends  I  "  I  pray  you,  then,  come 
to  my  si<ie  ye  that  are  willing,  and  ye  that  prefer  to 
st*iy  in  the  Fort  remain  iu  the  ranks." 


Exulting  in  tbeir  losty  strength,  perfect  bealtli,  and 
in  their  acfcnowMjre-i  worth,  107  meu  frie^i  aloud,  "To 
the  ilajor ;  "  "  To  tbe  Majur  I  "  and  sprang  to  my  side, 
leaving  onlj  eix,  who  were  really  iudispused  by  illness 
and  growing  ulcere,  in  their  placey. 

Those  who  understand  men  will  recognize  some 
human  merits  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  though  others 
may  be  as  blind  in  pem-eivinp  the  finer  traits  in  human 
nature,  aa  there  are  many  utterly  unable  to  pereeive  in 
a  picture  the  touches  which  betray  the  masterful  hand 
of  a  great  painter,  or  in  a  poem  the  grace  and  smooth- 
ness, combined  with  \'igour  and  truth,  of  the  true  pt>et. 

After  selecting  out  a  few  of  the  garrison  to  replace 
thoHc  unable  to  undertake  the  long  march  l»efore  us, 
tbei-e  remained  only  to  distribute  twenty-live  days' 
ratiouii  of  Inilian  com  to  each  meml)er  of  the  Relief 
Force,  and  to  ad\nse  thiit  in  addition  each  man  and  lM)y 
hLouM  prepare  as  much  plantain  flour  as  he  could 
carry 

Until  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  June  all  hands  were 
engaged  in  reducing  the  hard  corn  with  pestle  an^I 
mortar  and  sieve  into  flour,  or  com  rice,  called  *'  grits," 
in  peeling  the  plantains,  slicing,  drying  them  on  wood 
grating  over  a  slow  lire,  and  jKJunding  them  iiUo  lane 
floor.  I,  on  my  part,  he^ides  aiTanging  the  most  need- 
ful neceaaaries  reijuired  for  general  uses,  had  many  per- 
sonal details  to  attend  to,  such  as  repairs  of  pantaloons, 
shoea,  chair,  umbrella,  rain-coat,  etc. 

My  intention  was  to  conduct  the  Relief  Foi*ce  in 
person,  unatteiuled  by  any  officers,  for  ntany  reasons, 
but  mainly  because  every  European  implie<l  increase  of 
biti^gagc,  which  was  now  i-eqiiii-ed  to  be  of  the  very 
smallest  limit  consistent  with  the  general  safety. 
Besides,  Lieut.  Stairs,  in  my  opinion,  deserved  rest  after 
his  trip  to  Ipoto  to  bring  the  steel  b<>at  to  Fort  Bodo, 
and  his  jouiMcy  to  L'garrowwa's  was  to  conduct  the 
convale.s(;enta.  Captain  Nelson,  ever  since  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1887,  had  been  subject  to  ever- 
varying  complaiuta — first  ulcers,  then  a  general  debility 
which  almost  threatenwl  his  life,  then  skin  eruptions. 
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lumbago,  tender  feet,  an<l  fits  of  obstumte  ague     To  a     imi. 
pcrwin  ill  suoh  a  vititited  comlititui  of  blootl  a  journey  of   •''*"*  ^ 
the  kind  about  to  be  uiulerUikcii  would  doubtless  prove    "^"^  ***** 
fatal.     Dr.  Parke,  tlie  only  othur  officer  availing,  was 
needed  for  the  j^ick  at  the  Fort,  a.s  in  truth  the  entire 
garricion    eonsiyted  nminly  uf  people  renuii'iug  medical 
attendance  and  treatment 

With  great  diffieulty  we  were  able  to  select  fourteen 
men  uf  the  garrison  to  accompany  Captain  Nelson  aa  far 
aa  Ipoto,  to  convey  the  dozen  loads  of  baggage  still 
remaining  there  ;  but  as  we  were  about  to  start,  the 
I'aptain  was  prostrated  with  another  attack  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  a  strange  swelling  of  the  hand,  which 
made  it  neces»*iry  Ibr  Dr.  Parke  to  replace  him  for  this 
short  j(juniey. 

The  faithful  little  ftJX-Unrier  "  Rjindy,"  which  had 
bnriie  tho.  fati^oics  of  thi?  lUuibh*  march  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza  so  well,  nml  had  ln'on  such  n  goixl  friend  to  us 
in  an  hour  of  great  nee<l,  and  had  become  the  pet  of 
every  one,  though  "  Randy  "  wuuld  not  permit  a  Zan- 
zibari  to  approach  me  unannounced,  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Lieutenant  Stairs,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
him  the  thousand-mile  journey  now  before  us.  But 
the  p«'M)r  di)g  misjudged  my  pur[K)se,  and  resolutely  re- 
fused his  food  fi-om  the  moment  I  left  him,  and  on 
the  thirtl  day  after  my  dej>arture  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

L*pf)n  carefully  considering  the  state  of  the  Fort,  and 
the  condition  *)f  its  garrison,  and  the  capacity  of  it<s 
Oimmundruit,  Lieut,  t^tairs,  whu  would  be  aasisfced  by 
Captain  Nelson  and  Dr.  Parke,  I  felt  the  utmost 
asHurance  that,  with  sixty  riHes  and  altundant  stores  of 
iimmuuition,  they  were  invulnerable  from  any  attack  of 
forest  natives,  however  strong  their  forces  might  be.  A 
wide  and  deep  ditch  ran  round  twn-tliirds  of  it.  At 
eacli  of  its  angles  a  commanding  pktform,,  olusdy  fenced, 
had  been  ei*ectotl,  with  appXT>aches  andtlanks  duly  under 
riric  raui»e,  and  each  angle  was  connected  by  a  continuous 
etoL-kade,  well  banked  with  earth  without  and  supported 
within  by  a  finn  lwni|uerte.     The  main  roads  leading  to 
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tlic  Fort  were  also  fenced,  to  serve  as  obstnietiona.  The 
village  inhabit**!  hy  the  o^nrrisou  lay  on  the  side 
unprotected  liy  the  ditch,  and  was  arranged  in  \'  shape, 
to  mask  the  entrance  into  the  Fort^  During  daylight 
no  hostile  party  could  approach  wnthin  150  yards  of 
the  Kort  unpermved.  At  night  ten  sentries  would  l»e 
fiulficient  precaution  againat  surj)rise  and  fire. 

This  protection  was  not  so  much  designefl  against 
natives  alone  as  against  a  possible — and  ny  no  means 
unlikely — combination  of  Alanyuema  with  natives.  As 
much  might  he  urged  for  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
combinatitm  as  against  it ;  but  it  is  a  totally  wrong  policy 
to  be  idle  before  an  uncertain  issue,  and  of  the  hundreds 
of  camps  or  st^tioiis  estalilished  by  me  in  Africa,  not 
one  has  been  selecte*!  without  considering  every  near  or 
remote  contingency. 

I  was  alxmt  to  leave  Fort  Bodo  witliout  the  least 
anxiety  respecting  the  natives  and  Manyuema,  as  also 
without  fear  of  incomjwitibility  between  the  officers  and 
Zanzibaris.  The  officers  were  now  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  their  people,  us  well  as  with  their  vari*>us 
habita,  tempera,  and  mootls,  and  the  men  could  cijually 
diatiuguish  those  of  their  officers.  Both  parties  also 
believed  that  their  stay  at  Fort  Bodo  was  not  likelv  to 
be  protracted,  as  the  Pasha  had  promised  to  visit  them 
within  two  months,  and  from  a  visit  of  one  of  his 
considerate  an«l  tlioughtful  diaracter  they  might  surely 
infer  they  would  derive  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  On 
his  return  to  the  Nyanza  they  could  accompany  him, 
al)andoniug  the  Fi»rt  to  its  fate. 

Of  the  fidelity  of  the  Zanzibaris  there  waa  also  no 
room  for  doubt.  However  tyrannical  or  unjust  the 
officers  might  \\c — an  extreme  conjecture— the  Zanzi- 
baris could  only  chotx-^e  between  them  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ciiiiniimliMin  of  the  Wimilnitti  and  the  incarnate 
cruelty  of  the  MauvucTiia  on  the  otiier. 

Would  that  1  cotdd  have  felt  the  same  confidence 
and  contentment  of  min<l  regarding  the  Rear  Column. 
With  the  lapse  of  months  had  been  (he  increase  of  mv 
anxiety.     As  week  after  week  had  flown  by,  my  faith 
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in  its  safety  liad  beeome  wctikeiioi.1  oiid  my  mind 
ffttiffued  — with  the  continual  conHiot  of  it.s  hopes  uud 
douDts,  with  the  rre^ition  of  ingenious  and  fine  theories, 
and  their  no  less  subtle  demolition,  was,  perforce,  con- 
etrainod  for  its  own  repose  and  health  to  forbear 
thought  and  take  refuge  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
Major  was  still  at  Yamhuya,  hut  almndoned.  Our 
duty  Wfts,  therefore,  to  propee<l  to  Yambuya,  select  the 
most  necensary  mat-erial  etjual  to  our  tarrying  force,  and 
marcli  back  to  the  Nyauza  again  with  what  speed  we 
might. 

On  this  supposition  I  fi*amed  an  estimate  of  tlie  time 
to  be  occupied  by  the  journey,  and  handed  it,  with  a 
letter  of  instructions,  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Fort 
for  his  use  : — 
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"  Whereas  the  distauce  between  Fort  Bodo  to  tlie  NyanzA  ia  125  miles, 
&n*\  hits  been  i»erfornied  in  Sit!  hours'  inarching,  or  74  dayi*,  inclusive  of 
halts. 
"  Whereas  we  troTelled.  the  distance  from  Yambuya  to  Uparrowwa's 

iji  2fey  hotire  = 74  tUys. 

"Whereiw  Limittirmnt  Stairs innrfhixl  from  Ugnrrowwa's 

to  Fort  Bodo  in 26    „ 

lOO    „ 

"  Therefore  onr  journey  to  Yoinbuya  will  proliably  occupy  100  days. 
Bad  the  same  perio<l  liac-k.  From  June  16th,  1888,  to  January  2dl1, 
1J-8U,  is  20n  ihiVH.  We  may  rfMisonalily  lie  tocixti't-wi  on  January  2ud 
at  Fort  IVido,  and  on  the  22nil  of  the  same  montli  At  Lake  AJIiert. 

"Or  thus:  StartJUR  Jiuje  IGth,  lri88:— 


"  Fort  Boilo  to     . 

.     Ugarrowwft'fi 

.     July    6th 

Thence  to 

.     Avisitba    . 

.      ,.     25tli 

t»                        !•                                   ■ 

Map£ 

.    Aug.  Hth 

rt             K                    • 

Yaiabuya  . 

.     Sept.  3nl 

Halt  10  tlaye     . 

— 

.,     13th 

Return  to 

.     Mui>e 

.     Oct-    .Srd 

»>       >i 

.     Pan^u  Fnlls 

.       „      2Hrd 

9t                  •■                             ■ 

.     Furt  Bo<ia 

.     Dec.  22r)d 

Halt  5  days 

— 

..     27th 

Theatie  to 

.     Albert  Nyanza 

.    Joa  IGth,  1»8S." 

The  laHt  evening  of  my  stay  at  Fort  Bodo,  while  re- 
citing over  the  (several  charges,  general  and  personal, 
entrusted  to  him,  Lieut.  Slaii-s  auggestod  that  perhaps 
the   uou-arrival   of  the   steamer  Stanley  at   Yambuya 
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accounted    for    tlie  utter   silence   respecting  the    Rear 
Column.     I  then  i-eplioil  in  tlie  follt)\viu^'  terms : — 

"  That  is  fiitber  a  oruol  su^rgojitiiin,  my  dear  sir  :  that 
is  the  least  1  fear,  for  as  well  as  I  was  able  I  pin^vided 
aprainst  that  ncoident.  You  must  know  that  when  the 
Sfau/t'//  departed  from  the  Yamhuya  on  the  28th  of  .rune, 
I  delivered  several  letters  to  the  captain  of  the  steamer. 
One  was  ^o  my  good  frieml  Lieut.  Liebrichts,  riovcrnMr 
of  Stanley  Pool  district,  charging  him,  for  old  friend- 
ship's sake,  to  despatdi  the  steamer  back  as  soon  us 
pi>ssihle  with  our  gfHwls  and  reserve  ammunition, 

*'  Another  was  to  Mr.  Swiuliurne.  my  fnnuer  secretai'V, 
who  was  the  soul  of  fidelity,  to  the  effect  that  in  case 
the  iStanln/  nn^t  with  such  an  accident  as  to  prevent 
her  return  to  Vundmya,  lie  wtmid  he  pleased  to  sub- 
stitute the  steamer  Florida  for  her.  as  the  owners  were 
business  men.  and  full  oompens^ition  in  cash,  which  I 
guaranteed,  woultl  find  as  ready  an  accept^ince  with 
them  as  profits  from  the  ivory  trade. 

*'  A  third  letter  was  to  Mr.  AntoineGreshoff,  the  agent 
at  Stanley  Po(*l  tVir  the  Dutch  house  at  Banana,  to  the 
efi'ect  tlvat,  failing  both  steamers  Stan/ei/  and  Florida, 
he  would  timl  a  large  ready  money  profit  if  he  would 
undertake  tlu?  transport  of  the  stx^res  of  the  Expedi- 
tion from  Stanley  Pool,  and  128  men  from  Bolobo, 
tfi  Yiiniliuya.  Whatever  reasonable  freight  and  fare 
he  would  charge,  imme<liate  payment  was  guaranteed 
by  me. 

"A  fourth  letter  was  to  our  officer  in  charge  at 
Stanley  Pool.  Mr.  .fohn  Rose  Troup,  to  the  effect  that, 
failing  the  8teiimer.s  Staniey^  Florida,  and  Mr.  Greshofl^s, 
he  was  to  use  his  utmost  powers  and  means  to  collect 
boata  and  winoes,  at  whatever  cost,  ready  at  hand,  and 
communicate  with  Messrs.  Ward  and  Bonny  at  Bolobo. 
Mr.  W^ard  at  Bolobo  was  also  enj<uned  to  do  the  like 
in  Uyanzi,  and  man  these  vessels  with  the  Zauziburia 
and  natives,  and  transport  by  stages  the  various  stores 
to  tin*  intrenehed  camp  at  Yambuya.  This  last  would 
scarcely  be  needed,  as  it  is  cxti-emely  improbable  that 
from  June   28th,   1887.   to   June    16th,    1888— nearly 
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-^neither  the  Slanleyj  the  floridfj,  nor 
3t«amer   would    be    availalde    for   our 


twelve  months- 
Mr.    Greshoff's 
Her  ^*  ice. 

"  Besides,  you  must  remember  that  both  cajitain 
and  engineer  of  the  Skttilt'i/  were  each  promiHe*!  a 
rcwaiii  of  £50  sterling  if  tliey  would  arrive  within 
reasonable  time.  Sueh  amouutii  to  poor  men  are  not 
trifles,  and  I  feel  assured  that  if  tliey  have  not  lieen 
prevented  by  their  superiors  from  fulfilling  their 
promise,  all  gi>odrt  and  men  arrived  safely  at  Yambuya." 

"You  Bt.ill  think,  then,  that  in  some  way  Major 
Barttelot  in  the  cause  of  this  delay  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  and  Tippu-'rili.  The  latter  of  course  haa 
broken  his  contract.  There  is  no  donlit  of  that.  For 
if  he  had  joined  his  600  earners,  or  half  that  number, 
with  our  Zrtuziharis,  we  should  have  heard  of  them 
long  ago.  either  at  Ipoto,  when  y<)u  retunied  there  for 
the  boat,  or  later,  when  you  reached  Uganv>wwa"s, 
March  I6tb  this  year.  The  letter  of  Septemi>er  18th, 
1887,  when  only  eighty-(»ne  days  alwent  from  Yam- 
buya, and  which  the  Aralj  promised  without  ilelay, 
would  certainly  have  produced  an  answer  by  this  if 
the  Major  had  departed  fnrni  Yandjuya.  Those  carriers, 
all  choice  men,  well  armed,  acquainted  with  the  road, 
despatched  with  you  to  Ugarrowwa's  on  February  IGth, 
and  seen  by  you  safely  across  the  river  o])pnsitje  his 
station  on  the  1 6th  of  the  following  muntli,  would 
sui-ely  by  this  have  returned  if  the  Rear  Column  was 
only  a  few  weeks' march  from  Yumbiiya ;  therefore  1  am 
positive  in  my  mind  that  Major  Barttelot  is  iu  some 
way  or  other  the  cause  of  the  delay." 

'*  ^Vcll,  I  am  sure,  however  you  may  think  the 
Major  is  disloyal.  1 ." 

'*  Disloyal !  Why,  whoever  put  you  in  mind  of  that 
word  ?  Such  a  word  has  no  connection  with  any  man 
on  this  Expedition,  I  hope.  Disloyal  !  Why  should 
any  one  be  disloyal  ?     Ana  disloyal  to  whom  ? " 

"  Well,  not  disloyal,  but  negligent,  or  backward  in 
pressing  on  ;  1  feel  sure  lie  has  done  his  best." 

"  No  doubt  he  has  done  his  level  best,  but  as  I  wrote 
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to  him  ou  $epteml>er  18tli,  iu  my  letter  to  be  given  to 
liim  by  Ugarrow^va's  carriei'8,  it  is  his  '  rashness  and  in- 
experience 1  tlread/  nut  his  Jisloyaltj'  or  negligence.  I 
fear  the  effect  of  indiscriminate  punishments  on  hia 
people  has  been  such  that  the  vicinity  of  Stanley  Falls 
and  the  Ambs  has  proved  an  iiTesistible  temptation  to 
desert.  If  our  letters  miscarry  in  any  way,  our  long 
absence — twelve  months  nearly  to  this  day,  and  by  the 
time  we  reach  Vaml)uya  fourteen  mouths  at  legist  \ — 
will  be  a  theme  for  all  kimls  of  reports.  Wheu  the 
Zanzibaris  from  ri<fh>bo  rem-hed  him  he  ought  to  liavc 
had  over  200  nirriers.  In  twelve  months — assuming 
that  the  gootls  and  men  arrived  iu  due  date,  and  that, 
finding  Tippu-Tib  had  broken  faith,  he  began  tlie  move 
as  he  piimiised — he  would  be  at  Pauga  Falls ;  Imt  if 
the  severe  work  has  demoralized  him,  and  he  has  de- 
moralizes! his  carriers,  well,  then,  he  is  stranded  far 
below  Panga  Falls — i)robably  at  Wasp  Rapids,  probalily 
at  Mupe  or  at  Banalya,  or  at  Gwengwere  Kapids — with 
but  100  despairing  carriers  and  his  Soudanese,  ami  he  is 
perforce  compelled  hy  the  magnitude  of  his  task  to  halt 
and  wait.  I  have  tried  every  possible  solution,  and  this 
is  the  one  on  whioh  my  opinion  becomes  fixed." 

"Do  you  allow  only  101)  left?  Surely  that  is  very 
low." 

"  \VTiy  ?     I  estimate  his  loss  at  what  we  have  loat- 
— about  50  per  cent.     We  have  lost  slightly  leas ;  for 
from  our  original  force  of  389  soula  there  are  203  still 
alive  : — 4  at  Nyanza,  60  in  the  Fort,  1 1 9  going  ^s-ith  me, 
and  20  couriers. 

"Yes;  but  the  Rear  Column  has  not  endured  a 
famine  such  as  we  have  had." 

"  Nor  have  they  enjoyed  the  abundance  that  we 
have  fed  upon  for  the  last  seven  mouths,  therefore  we 
are  jwrhaps  ei|ual.  But  it  is  useless  to  speculate  further 
upon  these  jxjints. 

"  The  success  which  was  expected  from  my  plans  lias 
eluded  me.  The  Pasha  never  visited  the  south  eml  of 
the  Lake,  as  1  suggested  to  him  in  my  letter  fr(»m 
Zanzibar.    This  has  cost  us  four  months,  ami  of  Barttelot 
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there  is  not  a  worcl.  Our  men  liave  fallen  by  scores, 
aiui  wherever  I  turn  there  is  im  comfort  to  he  flerivetl 
from  the  proispeet.  Kvil  haiicrs  over  this  forest  as  a 
pall  over  tiie  ileatl ;  it  is  like  a  ret^ioii  aceursed  for 
crimes ;  whoever  enters  within  its  eircle  becomes  subject 
to  Divine  wrath.  All  we  uau  say  to  exteuuate  any 
error  that  we  have  fallen  inti^  is,  that  our  motives  are 
pure,  and  that  our  purjKtscs  are  neither  mercenary  nor 
si?ltish.  Our  atonement  shall  l»e  a  sweet  otferiu^,  the 
pertnrmance  of  our  duties.  Let  us  bear  all  that  may 
l»e  put  upon  us  like  men  hound  to  the  sacrifice,  without 
one  thought  of  the  results.  Each  day  has  its  weight  of 
troubles.  \s\\y  .should  we  think  of  the  distresses  of 
to-morrow?  Let  me  depart  fioni  you  with  the  convic- 
tion tliat  in  my  al)scuee  you  will  not  swerve  from  your 
<luty  here,  and  I  uee^l  nut  be  anxious  for  you.  If  the 
Fasha  and  Jephson  arrive  with  earriei-s,  it  is  better  for 
you,  for  them,  and  for  me  that  you  go ;  if  they  do  not 
eome,  stay  here  until  my  return.  Give  me  a  reasoinil)le 
time,  over  ami  above  the  date — the  22nd  of  Deeember; 
then  if  I  return  not,  consult  with  your  friends,  imd 
afterwards  with  your  men,  and  do  what  is  l)ej*t  and 
wisest.  As  tor  us,  we  shall  march  hack  to  the  place 
where  Bartielot  may  }>e  found,  even  as  far  as  Yambuya, 
hut  to  no  place  lieyonil,  though  he  may  have  taken 
everythinpr  away  with  him  down  the  (.'ongo.  If  lie  has 
left  Yambuya  tuid  winideied  fur  away  s<aith-eatit  instead 
of  east,  I  will  follow  him  up  and  overtake  him,  and 
will  cut  throiijrh  tlie  forest  in  the  most  direct  way  to 
Port  Bodo.  You  nmst  imatriiie  all  this  to  have  tjikeu 
place  if  1  do  not  arrive  in  December,  and  consider  that 
many  other  things  may  have  occunvd  to  detain  us 
before  you  yield  t^>  the  belief  that  we  have  parted  for 
ever." 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  instructions  to  Lieut. 
Stairu : — 

"Fort  Bodo.  Osntral  Africa. 

«s,g__  ".yi.flfliaM,  188a 

"  DurinE  iny  absence  vrith  tho  advance  ]iarty  of  the  Expedition. 
sow  ftU>ut  to  returu  Ui  tlie  assistiince  of  Major  liarttelut  and  Rear 
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Foit  RinIo. 


TS  BAnKEST  AFRICA, 


Otilamn,  I  sppoint  you  Couimiii<laiit  uf  Fort  Bodo.    I  tcwve  vith  ynxi  n 

pimaou,  iueluAire  of  siek.  mijiilterinj;  lu-ju*!}'  sixty  riSei.     Tliu   lueii 

^V  rt  Bodix  '^^'y  *''^  ""^^  "^  ^''*'  •-''ttili'^  n^|ui»itu  for  n  ^'^■^''01  i"  ^  daiipcrDiis 
,    "  coanlry.    Still  thoy  cau  uU  shojl  off  thoir  rifles,  i»re  in  gooci  confjitiuii, 

ftnd  you  hftve  nlumdADCo  of  iiiniuuiiitiou.  My  pritK'j[iai  rfllHiioe  it;  no 
the  DNnnuuiditiit  liimsclf.  If  tlic  chief  is  luiivo  And  wary,  uur  furt  is 
safe,  uul  n-i  combiiiiition  of  luttires  iimoiiitt  the  pirrisou  froizi  its  sbeltur. 
I  m-ed  not  tell  you  tluit  I  Imve  you  with  wnlidcin'c. 

"  lUwjioctiDt;  the  improveuieuta  to  be  uiihk'  in  the  Fort,  which  I  haTe 
vcrlttlly  t'Xpl&iued  i<^  you.  1  wmild  )-nfi^:t«t  that  as  the  Fort  when 
(■omplflini  will  Ih.'  luun^  extrusive  tlmti  at  )in-«t*nt,  you  elect  about 
twenty  or  thirty  of  tho  more  ilevviit  mul  ekruiily  oi"  the  uieu  to  otvupy  the 
hullihiipt  in  the  Fort,  until  such  time  as  they   are  wuitcd  for  other 

IXTSOnH,  heCttUBO — 

"  1st.  You  are  in  no  <langor,  then,  of  being  cut  off  by  a  during  foe  from 
your  pirrisfou. 

'"iiid  One-third  of  your  men  will  bo  then  within  tlie  gat««  ready  at 
yoar  rnii4t  ^cuddeii  call. 

"'itd.  The  buildiiiKS  within  ih«  Fort  willl>e  kept  dry  and  in  a  habit- 
able condition  by  l«oinp  oci'upie«h 

"  Vitru.  Begin  ])lanting  com  about  July  15th.  IbI  July  you  should 
bojon  hoeiug  up.  clearing  the  uround 

'*  BanrtHan  I  am  exceedingly  auxiuuA  nUMit  the  Liananaa.  Tvioc  % 
week  there  should  be  ^<ll1  a  >^trong  fmtri>I  round  the  plautations  to  ocare 
the  natives,  nnd  niso  elephants.  For  the  latter  half-a-dozen  tires  at  ae 
uuiny  [HiiutK  might  Kuffice. 

"An  iiffioT  hIiiiiiM  U>  sent  out  with  titc  |iutrul,  to  ^iave  a  reliable 
rciiort  of  what  tmnKjiirffi;  Rhould  ho  rr^port  the  I«imnas  as  getting 
scanty,  thou  you  should  Itogin  mtioning  your  tieople,  always  obtaining 
your  supplit^  by  detuehiueuts  from  tlie  nv>st  liistant  |>ointa  of  the 
plantfttiouH.  Let  the  Uttinnas  nearest  the  Fort  reach  roaturily,  jut-t  as 
you  would  your  corn.  Along  tlie  main  roude  it  would  also  be  well  to 
leavo  plantiitioiiH  al.me  until  tlicy  umture. 

"I  leave  Captain  Ni^lson  ns  second  in  roninuind,  to  take  charge  when 
yon  are  incajtacitated  by  illne«s  or  accident, 

'*  Dr.  T.  li.  Parke,  A.M.D..  remaiUB  here  as  surgeon  to  take  charge  o( 
the  nick. 

"  It  iff,  of  course.  impoKRiblc  to  my  when  we  shall  return,  as  we  Itara 
not  Die  least  idea  whereat  nuts  tlic  Itmr  Cf>lumii  it.  but  we  shall  do  oui 
beat.  If  the  Major  is  8till  at  Yambiiya,  you  may  exjiect  ii8  in  Ueoember 
sometime 

"  I  esi»ect  Emin  Pasha  and  Mr.  .fephson  in  here  about  two  rnouthe 
hence-  iMiy  about  the  middle  of  AugU8t- 

"  Should  Mr.  Jephsi>n  ap]K;iir  with  n  sufficient  force  of  carriers,  then  1 
Phoiild  recommend  the  eva^Muition  of  tfie  Fort  and  tuttc  the  tramson.  and 
accom|>n!iy  Mr.  Jejihsoii  to  the  Nyaiizi,  aiid  init  yourself  and  force  at  the 
dis|niiutinM  of  Eniiu  Pasha  until  my  return.  An  1  come  ewtwanl  I 
pro])08e  followinK  a  northerly  an<l  easterly  truck  from  the  Xe|>oko  and 
make  for  the  Itiiri  ferry. 

"In  order  that  on  n-nchni^:  the  Itmi  ferry  I  nmy  know  whether  yoti 
have  evacuatwl  the  Fort  ur  mrf,  plraise  rtimeuiItT  that  on  the  njilit  bank 
of  the  river,  near  the  ferry,  there  ui^e  a  number  of  very  tall  trees,  on 
which  you  could  carve  a  numlwr  o(  broad  arrows,  which  would  indicate 
that  yon  had  passed.  You  could  also  curve  date  of  crossing  the  Itnri  on 
a  ftinspicuoua  place  near  tlie  ferry.  This  would  save  me  a  great  deal  ol 
time  and  anxiety  re»*pectini:  yon. 

"  As  our  twenty  couriers  left  here  IClh  Febnmry,  it  wiU   be  foui 
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months,  Jime  16th,  since  they  left.    If  Jepbson  apiwars  in  aliout  two      1888. 
months,  say,  the  time  will  then  be  about  six  months  since  the  couriers    June  13. 
left  Fort  Bodo — quite  suflBcient  time  to  (lisiiel  all  doubt  alwut  them.  j,    ,  ^^ 

"  I  wish  you  and  your  associates  c^ofl  hojiUli  and  sjifo  arrival  at  the 
Nyanza.  On  our  part  we  will  do  our  work  with  what  celerity  circum- 
stances will  pennit. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"(Signed)      Henry  M.  Stanley, 

"  Commanding  £.  P.  B.  BxpeditioD. 
"  To  Lieut.  W.  G  Staibb, 

"  Commandant  For*.  Boda" 


Tbe  Relief  Forci.*  — Tho  difficulties  of  marching — We  raicli  Ipotu  — 
Kilanj?o  Loiipii  iipo!)V"^(-'«  for  the  behaviour  of  his  MuijucniA — Tlio 
chief  returns  »»  some  of  our  riflea — Dr.  Parke  and  fourteen  mtn 
return  to  Fort  Bodo— Ferry  in  p  acro*^8  the  Iturt  river-  hidications  of 
Boniti  of  our  old  cnmvs — We  unearth  our  huriwl  stori* — Tl.o 
Manyuemu  escort — Bridy^iug  the  Lenda  river— The  famished  Ma  li — 
Accidviits  nud  deaths  among  the  Ziiuzittaris  aud  Mudi— M;  littlo 
fox-lcrrivr  "  Bandy  "—The  vast  clearing  of  Ujangwa— Nativo  woiuhii 
guideb— We  roach  rgnrrowwa's  atiaudoned  station— Welcome  food 
at  Aiuiri  Fallot — N'avahi  Fallti—Hult  nl  Avamburi  landing-place — 
Death  uf  a  Kludi  chicf-Our  buried  Htorcfl  near  Basupo  unearthed 
and  stolen— Jiuua  and  Ni^-wih  wander  away  from  the  column — The 
evils  of  forest  marching — Conversation  U'twoen  my  tent-lwy.  Sali, 
and  a  Zanzihari^Sumeroufi  bats  at  Malwngu  villogo— We  reach 
AvisibW,  and  find  a  young  Zunziburi  girl — Nejanibi  Itapids  and 
Panga  Falls — The  natives  of  Panga — At  Mugwye's  w«  disturb  «n 
intended  f(«8t — Wo  overtake  t'g»rn>wwa  at  VVasp  Kanids  and  end 
our  couriers  and  some  deKcrbii-s  in  his  cam])— The  lieail  courier 
relates  his  tragic  story — Amusing  letter  froai  Dr.  Parka  to  Major 
Barttelot — Prt^i-ess  of  our  canoe  flotilla  down  the  river — The 
Batutida  natives— Our  progress  since  leaving  thv  Nyanza— TJioughts 
atMUt  tlie  Rear  Column— Desolation  along  the  Innks  of  the  river — 
We  reach  Baualya— Meutiug  with  iiouuy— The  M^or  is  dead — 
Banalya  Camji. 

isafl.  ^^'  *^''*^  *  ''^^5  <*f^  June,  in  tlic  early  moniing  we  set  out 
Juo«  H.  from  Fort  Botlo  towards  Yambuya  in  excellent  spirits, 
Fort  Bod&.  lyuflly  cliccrcd  by  the  garrison  and  with  the  lx?st  wishes 
of  the  oitirtMs.  Wt*  numhered  1 1 M  Zanziharis,  ninety-five 
MikU  curriers,  four  of  Kniin  Pa.'^lm's  .soldiers,  two  whites 
l)e.side3  Dr.  Parke  and  hia  little  hand  of  fourteen  men, 
whose  company  we  were  to  have  as  far  as  Ipoto. 
iudekaru  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  amid 
a  heavy  storm  of  rain.  The  next  day  was  a  halt  to 
collect  more  phintain-«.  On  the  liHh  we  camped  at 
Kdugu-bi.slm,  the  day  fnllowing  at  Nzaili's.  We  had  hy 
this  time  been  introduced  to  the  difficulties  of  forest 
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niftrohing.  The  cries  of  the  column  leadei-s  reejilled  most 
iwiiiifully  what  an  absence  of  seven  months  had  caused 
us  almost  Ui  forget. 

"  Re<l  ant«  afoi)t  I  Look  out  for  a  stump,  ho !  Skewers  ! 
A  pitfall  to  right !  a  burrow  to  left !  Thorns,  thorns, 
'ware  thorns  I  Those  antvS  ;  lo  1  a  tripping  creeper, 
Nettles,  'ware  nettles !  A  hole  1  Slippery  beneath, 
!)eneat]i !  look  out  for  nuiil  !  A  rctot !  Red  ants  !  red 
ants  nmarcli  1  Look  sluirp  for  ants  I  A  log  I  Skewers 
bcl(>w  !"     And  so  on  from  cjinip  to  camp. 

Most  of  the  villages  along  this  route  still  stooil.  InUall 
awry  and  decaying ;  reeling  from  rotten  uprights,  tlic 
eave  comers  on  the  gi'ound,  green  m<ju]d  covering  the 
floors  within,  hollows  filled  with  -slime,  and  fungi 
Hourishinii  alouK  the  sides,  and  nitrous  excrescences 
abounding;  ifHifs  covered  with  creepers,  nettles,  and 
prolific  gourd  vines — veritable  iicsts  of  ague,  into  which, 
however,  necessity  iMjmpL'llfd  us  and  our  men  to  seek 
shelter  by  reason  of  excessive  fatigue,  or  imminence  of  a 
rainstoiin. 

Miimbungu's  was  reached  on  the  21st,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  Busindi  clearing  we  camped  on  the  folh»wing 
day.  After  forty-seven  hours  marching  from  Fort  Bodo 
we  entered  the  jVrab  settlement  of  Ipoto,  where  it  will 
be  remembered  our  people,  maddened  by  distress  of 
hunger,  caused  me  such  serious  losses  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  But  the  change  in  their  condition  was  ao 
great,  and  their  eyes  flashed  such  lively  glances  of  scorn 
at  their  tormentors,  that  in  the  afternoon  Kihvnga-Longa, 
with  luH  head-men,  dreading  reprisal,  bognn  with  many 
apologies  for  the  behaviour  of  his  Manyuema  during  his 
absence  to  extenuate  the  lieiuousness  of  their  crimes,  and 
to  ofler  to  atone  for  them  as  well  as  he  was  able. 
Nineteen  Remingtons  were  laid  l>eforc  me,  out  of  thirty 
I  knew  to  be  in  theii*  possession.  Six  of  these  had  been 
left  as  pledges  of  payment  by  myself,  two  were  given  by 
Mr.  Stairs  acting  in  my  name,  one  was  sold  by  Captain 
Nelson,  and  ten  were  sold  liy  Zanzibaris,  besides  eleven 
not  yet  recovered  ;  but  out  of  3000  airtridges  and  two 
entire  cases  these  receivers  of  stolen  goods  purchased 
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from  tlifi  stamiig  Zaiizilmris.  only  fifty  were  returned. 
Whatever  fears  the  Miuiyueiua  may  have  felt,  the  (it  time 
for  repri.sjil  ami  retuliution  hail  not  anivetl,  thouo;h  hfty 
rifles  eouhl  liave  captured  the  settlement  easily,  the 
majority  of  Ivilonga-Ijon^jas  people  heing  nWnt  raitliug 
OAstwanl.  AVe  had  fiir  more  mi|xjrtaut  business  aftxjt 
than  the  de.«tructinn  of  Ipoto,  nor  must  it  l>e  f(u-gotten 
that  our  little  garrison  nt  Fort  Bodo  was  not  so  secure 
but  that  a  few  liundroilsof  men  made  desperate  l>y  their 
loKi^eft  might  not  avenge  themselves  ftiUy  by  a  siege  or 
midnight  assault. 

We  therefore,  ]>ending  under  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion,  aceepteil  the  rides  and  gifts  of  goat  and  rice, 
anil  the  Zanzilwiiis  were  permitted  to  sell  such  ivory  us 
they  had  pjuked  up  for  100  jweks  of  rice,  which  to  them 
WAS  most  weUtomc  provender. 

The  next  day  the  chief  returned  two  more  rifles,  but 
all  my  men  l.>eing  sutHcicntly  armeti,  he  was  requestcfl 
to  retain  them  aa  pledges,  in  aihlition  to  tlie  six 
remaining  in  his  hands,  for  payment  of  ninety  doti  of 
cloth  promised  to  him  and  his  people  for  the  gmdging 
and  Rcant  flustenance  given  to  (.'aptain  Nelson  and  Dr. 
l*arke  while  they  were  compulsory  guests  of  this  ill- 
natured  community. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Parke  and  his  little  band  of 
fourteen  men  commenced  their  return  journey  to  Fort 
Boilo,  conveying  thirt-een  loads,  and  bearing  the  very 
last  instructions  I  couhi  give. 

(In  the  'iijtli  June  we  set  out  fp'Ui  Ipoto  accompanied 
by  agtude  and  our  escort  of  fifteen  Manyncma,  who  were 
ostentJitiously  tietaileil  for  this  duty  as  far  a.'i  the  next 
Arab  settlement,  one  of  L'garrowwa's  outlying  stations. 
We  arrived  at  the  Ituri  Uiver,  and  a  canoe  eapidtle  of 
eanying  nine  men  waa  delivered  over  to  us  at  3  p.m.  to 
serve  as  the  means  of  ferriage.  As  one  trip  to  the  left 
bank  and  buck  oceupie*!  on  an  average  twenty-three 
minutes,  night  fell  liefore  a  half  of  om*  force  was 
nci-OHS. 

The  work  of  ferrying  was  resumed  early  next  morning, 
and  continued  until  two  o'clock,  when  exary  soul  had 
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crossed  excepting  the  Mfinyuema  oseort  wliu.se  fears  that     isss. 
sudiltMi  veng04iiK;e  wduld  lie  iiiHieted  on   tliem,  eauscd   ■'"""  ^^ 
tliein  to  dcc'Iiuu  the  venture  they  had  been  urderetl  to 
undertftke. 

\Vc  were  now  fairly  iu  the  wide  uuhihabitotl  wihler- 
ness  through  whieh  hist  Oetolter  the  Expeditiuu 
struggled,  gaunt  victima  of  a  merciless  famine.  No 
cousideratiun  would  have  tempted  ua  to  a  revisit  of 
these  dreadful  shades,  but  that  we  fostered  a  lively 
hope  tliat  we  should  siH)n  meet  our  returning  couriers, 
who  we  expected  would  gratify  us  with  news  from  the 
Major.s  coUntiu.  huKued  with  the  fond  belief  That  as 
they  had  not  arrived  at  Imto  we  should  meet  them 
on  this  road — none  other  being  knov\Ti  to  them^we 
marebed  briiskly  from  the  hiniling-place.  and  in  two  and 
three-quarter  hours  reached  the  uainp  whence  we  ha<l 
crossed  over  to  the  north  l.iauk  on  the  1  4th  of  Lk'tober 
last.  .  Indications  of  our  stay  here  wore  yet  fresh  —  the 
charcoal  broad  arrows  draun  on  the  barked  tree  stems, 
the  lead  pencil  writing  to  Khamis  Parry  still  plainly 
legible. 

At  1.15  P.M.  of  the  28th  we  arrived  at  Nelson's  camp, 
oppasitc  the  confluence  of  the  Ihuru  with  tiie  Ituri.  a 
place  which  last  (It-Tuber  witnessed  such  death  and 
agony,  where  p*>or  Nelson  sat  so  many  hours,  so  many 
wretched  days  with  ulcei-ed  feet,  waiting  anxiously  the 
arrival  of  news  from  us,  and  where  he  was  fuiuid  by  his 
friend  Aluunteiiey  Jephs<>n,  haggard,  and  reduced  bv  his 
feelings  of  forlornne.ss  and  despair  into  a  state  of  abjei-t 
lielplcj^Miiess,  in  x\\v  luidst  of  his  *lying  and  dead 
comiHiiiiiins.  We  had  perfoi-med  the  march  in  twenty 
hours,  or  in  four  days  in(;lusive  of  our  detention  while 
ferrying  with  one  small  craft.  Last  October,  ilespite 
our  strenuous  endeavours,  the  same  distnnce  had  occu- 
pied us  thirty-nine  liours'  marching,  or  thirteen  days 
inclusive  of  the  halt  !  The  conditii.»n  of  the  stomach 
made  all  this  great  dili'ereucc. 

We  found  \>wv  cai'lf  untouehcd,  though  we  had  strong 
doubts,  and  unearthed  our  buric<l  stores  which  dcphson's 
relief  party  was  unable  lo  carry  away.  The  ammunition, 
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nirtde  liy  K\T3och  of  Birmingham,  after  eight  months' 
burial  in  the  hhuJ,  subject  to  tropic  clamp  and  an  eteruul 
niiii,  wfis  not  H<)  much  injured  as  we  expected,  a  full 
eighty  jkt  cent,  of  it  being  still  souml,  and  the  well- 
wiixed  brass  t-nses  and  copper  caps  yet  exhibited  their 
native  brightnes:^  and  glost*.  Distributing  1. 000 
rf)unds  to  the  men  for  the  refilling  of  their  [xmche^, 
seleutuig  such  other  articles  as  were  useful,  we  made  up 
eight  loads,  and  after  burying  the  rest  as  sujx'rtluous. 
we  hurried  away  from  the  hateful  spot,  camping  fur 
inland.  * 

Arri\'ing  at  camp,  we  discovered  four  Madi  carriers 
to  have  deserted  with  the  kits  of  their  Zauzibaii  mates. 
Had  they  known,  what  we  could  never  forget,  of  the 
evil  repute  of  this  wilderness,  they  probably  would  have 
chosen  the  In-awling  river  for  their  graves  than  the  slow 
torture  of  famine  in  the  ruthless  forest. 

At  sunset  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  Mnnyuema 
escox*t  reach  our  camp.  They  had  fled  to  Kihtnga 
Longa'y,  and  that  gentleman  hud  st^^mly  ordered  them 
to  follow  us  again,  and  not  to  return  without  a  note 
re}jortiug  they  had  performed  the  duty  on  which  they 
hail  been  sent. 

On  the  29th  we  left  the  river  route  and  8teei*ecl  a 
south-westerly  course  through  the  pjithless  forest,  in 
onler  to  strike  the  road  taken  by  Mr.  Stairs*  party  on 
then*  return  from  Ugarrowwa's,  As  the  head-ninn  Ha-slii*! 
bin  Ulnar  was  of  our  party,  we  presumed — as  he  asserted 
his  faith  in  himself — that  he  would  recognize  the  jwth 
if  it  were  shown  to  him,  after  which  of  course  there 
would  be  no  difficulty.  The  whole  of  the  21>tb  and  30th 
were  occupied  in  this  south-westerly  course  undeviatiug. 
We  meanwhile  crossed  several  native  paths,  l)Ut  as 
Rashid  failed  to  recognize  any  of  them,  we  continued  on 
our  way.  On  the  1st  'Fuly,  early  in  the  mornings 
march,  we  entered  the  basin  of  the  Lenda  ^i^'^r.  aiid 
then,  as  Rashid  expressed  him.self  of  the  opinion  that 
we  must  have  passed  the  path,  we  took  a  direct  westerly 
course,  steering  straight  on  through  the  forest  by 
compa.ss.     At  noon  of  the  2nd  we  struck  the    Leuda 
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River  which  genemily  tlf)we(l,  as  we  oliserveil  fluring 
the  rtftom<xni  march  of  the  2inl  ami  until  iioon  4>f  tlie 
3r<l,  N.N.W.  IHscoverin;;;  a  nurrow  chasm  thirty  yanls 
wifle  throuffh  which  the  Lciidu  ruslicd  furiously,  we 
conceived  it  W(ni](i  be  to  our  a(lv?uitii«ic  to  throw  a 
l)ridi^e  across  thi.s  river,  and  tru.st  to  fortune  showing  us 
the  path  to  Ugsirrowwa'.s  station  tmi  tlie  other  bank, 
rather  than  contiiuie  ah>ni;  the  Leiula  Rivorou  theritrht 
bank,  lest  we  min;ht  l>e  forced  to  wander  for  days 
without  finding  the  means  of  crossing.  Accordingly  we 
selected  three  of  the  tallest  trees,  115,  110.  and  108 
feet  respectively,  which  we  managed  to  launch  acmss  the 
chasm,  aiwl  these  resting  on  stout  forked  uprights,  with 
niilings  to  steady  tlie  laden  men.  made  a  coininndinus 
and  safe  bridge.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  bx\\  (he 
bridge  was  completed,  and  liy  ten  c/clock  every  man  was 
safe  across. 

The  Madi  carriers  having  purposely  .scattered  their 
corn  provision  along  the  road  to  lighten  their  h^ads, 
began  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  wastefulness. 
Though  the  camp-crier  cried  out  daily  the  numl>er  of 
days  yet  remaining  for  which  the  provisions  must  hist, 
the  ignorant  savages  were,  however,  too  dense-headed 
to  profit  by  the  warning ;  eonset|uently  we  had  a 
dozen  feeble  wretches  already  faltering  in  their  gait. 
We  were  already  short  of  seven — four  of  whom  had 
deserted. 

We  continued  on  the  left  bank  our  westerly  course,  and 
meantime  crossed  several  native  paths  inclining  8.E.  and 
N.W.,  but  we  found  none  that  can  be  made  availaVjle 
for  our  necessity. 

*_>n  the  Gth  we  stumbled  acro&s  a  clearing  garnished 
with  a  small  but  thriving  phintatiitn  of  plantains.  The 
fami.shcd  Madis  rushed  on  this  suj«ply  like  hungry  wolves 
on  their  prey,  and  soon  devoured  the  whole,  but  three 
of  them  trod  on  cunningly -hid  den  sharp-pointed  skewers 
set  in  the  ground. 

Through  a  pelting  rain  we  travelled  on  the  "th,  and, 
wet  and  miserable,  camped  in  the  bnsimi  i>f  untraversed 
wofxU.     One  hour's  march  next  day  bruught  ua  to  the 
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snmil  villapo  (if  Balia,  ami  five  hours  later  halted  for  the 
nicrht  at  Bainloya. 

Tliis  (lay  had  l»oou  replete  with  miseries  aiul  singular 
aoeideuts.  A  shower  nf  cold  raiu  fell  on  us  after  leaving 
Balia,  aud  tliree  of  the  naked  Madis  fell  dead  within  a 
few  paces  of  each  other.  At  the  fii*st  indications  i»f  this 
shower  I  had  onlered  a  lialt,  ami  spread  out  alx)Ut  150 
sipiare  feet  of  tentinjj.  invitinjx  everyone  to  Imdille 
under  it.  The  shower  over,  we  rolled  up  the  canvas 
and  lusunied  the  niaivl»,  l»ut  we  were  still  wulijeci  to  the 
hea\*y  i^old  dripftinii  nf  rhf  fo]ia>^e.  The  Zanziharis,  inoi*e 
accustonicil  in  it  ami  in  lictter  condition  of  Ih.kIv.  were 
not  much  inconvenienced  ;  Imt  three  Madis.  depressed  iu 
mind.  dcjiU'ted  in  liody,  fell  dcatl  as  sudtlcnly  as  th(»ngh 
sliut.  A  Ladu  soldier  of  Emiu  I*a.sha"H  ami  a  ZiinKiUiri 
were  skewered  in  the  feet^  and  so  crippled  by  these 
painful  wounds  that  wc  were  ohliged  to  cany  them. 
Kear  liandeya  another  ^ladi  mttive  succumbed  to 
illness  caused  hy  insuffifrient  fixxl,  and  a  Zaiizihari  was 
ftliot  hy  a  bold  and  crafty  dwarf  with  an  arrow  which 
j>etietrated  lietwcen  the  rihs,  lait  not  to  a  fatal  dquli. 
Arriving  at  the  village,  my  cook  Hassan,  in  an  unfortunate 
moment,  while  drawin;^  his  Winchester  ride  towards  him, 
caused  it  to  explode,  tearing  a  lar«;e  pi_»rti'in  of  the 
muscles  of  the  left  arm  ;  ami  near  midnight  a  youth 
iiiuncd  Amari.  while  IdowinL:  up  T(»  a  hriirhter  flume  a 
watch-tire,  was  suddnily  wounded  iu  the  head  by  a  Imllet 
from  a  Uemin^t<tn  cartridge  that  someone  had  carelessly 
<]r<ij)ped  near  tlic  endiers. 

The  next  day,  ;;uided  l»y  some  women  who  said  they 
knew  the  way  to  t^^^jarnnvwaV.  there  was  a  most  tedious 
inarch  thmugh  an  immense  clearing  latelvalmndoned  by 
the  natives.  None  that  I  can  rememlw?r  was  so  full  of 
A*exatious.  It  was  a  strained  position  at  every  stride  wo 
took — now  treading  on  a  slippery  trunk  which  bridged  a 
chasm  bristling  with  dangers  from  a  niunbcr  of  dead 
lu-auches,  their  sharp  j^iints  erected  upwai-ds  threatening 
iinjMdiMucnt  ro  ihe  uid'orhnmte  man  wlio  fell  from  such 
a  iieight  on  them  ;  then  Udancing  oneself  nn  a  hig  thrown 
JUiross  a  rushing   sti-eam  ;  anon  plunged   into  a  brake 
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suff(>ratiii'i;ly  clitse  frcmi  the  doiise  nias«es  of  niyrinds  \A 
creepers  growing  aliove  ami  unnuul :  suon  stumbling 
tliroiigli  a  tleop  gi-ecii  ylnuglv,  its  tU-ptli  liitMen  liy 
Hoatitig  vegt'tiiMc  parasites,  then  over  n  feadnl  array  of 
logs,  the  relief  of  tlie  uKl  forest,  ami  every  step  the 
difHculties  repeated  until  near  noon  we  had  travei-seJ 
with  streaming  hodies  the  VGHt  clearing  of  Ujang>vu. 
Uu  the  eonfiues  of  the  virgin  forest  we  formcil  camp, 
despatched  the  people  to  gather  plantains  and  to  prepare 
them  as  provisions  for  the  few  days  yet  remaining  of  the 
wildeme.ss. 

B\'  scalar  ohservatious  1  iliscovered  we  were  in  N, 
lat.  Y  0'  IG". 

On  the  10th  1  suspected  we  w^re  raking  a  course 
which,  if  coutinued,  would  lead  us  not  far  from  our  ('amp 
of  the  8th,  hut  the  Zan/.iliaris  were  so  wedded  to  the 
belief  that  the  uativcH  know  their  own  country  best,  that 
in  a  fit  of  spleen  1  permitted  them  to  rest  in  that 
opinion.  About  ten  oV-h^-k  of  the  11th  we  came  uptm 
the  clearing  and  a  little  village  we  had  left  on  tlie 
moruiug  of  the  8th.  Thus  we  had  made  a  complete 
circle,  and  in  revenge  for  this  the  people  demamled  that 
the  women  should  l>e  slaughtered.  Poor  things,  tliey 
had  only  acted  according  to  tlieir  Tjature  !  It  is  we  who 
were  in  error  in  Hupp<)sing  that  the  natives  would  sliow 
U3  a  way  leading  them  further  and  further  from  their 
own  country.  Were  the  faitli  (^ourinucd  in  them  they 
would  have  persisted  in  guiding  us  round  about  their 
clearings  until  they  }n»d  drojjped  dead  on  their  native 
earth.  The  women  were  tliorefore  .sent  away  liome, 
and  with  compass  in  hand  we  steered  a  west  by  north 
course  to  strike  the  nuiin  road.  We  continual  thiscinjrse 
the  whole  of  the  I  Itli,  and  early  next  day  succeeded  in 
fimling  the  path,  which  nin  north  }ty  east. 

At  nine  o'clock  of  the  l.'Uh  duly  we  reached  our  old 
onmp  t>n  the  Ituri  River,  t»pposite  L'garrowwa's  8tati<»n, 
but  the  rilace,  as  we  looked  across  the  river,  we  found  to 
l>e  abarnloned.  Therefore  no  news  could  be  o})taincd  of 
our  long  ^d^seut  curriers,  ).»r  of  the  Major  and  his  j)eo])le. 
We    resumed  our  mai^eh,  our  course   being  along   the 
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Ituri  River,  every  mile,  every  creek,  every  crossing-place 
niul  every  camp,  well  knowii  to  us. 

The  next  day,  nttioiis  al]  oxlmusted,  Madis  perishing 
by  twos  and  threes  daily,  we  reaehetl  Amiri  Falls.  No 
Htioner  was  camp  pitched  than  there  was  a  nish  for 
fond.  It  wna  nut  to  be  olttained  iu  the  iniiiie<liate 
vicinity,  for  Ugi»rrowwa's  multitude  of  GOO  people  had 
pi-eceded  ua  and  devoured  every  edible,  and  tliac  the 
supply  had  been  iusuttioient  f»tr  them  was  evident  by 
the  number  of  skeletons  in  his  old  camp.  DistMiice 
would  not  deter  oui*  fellows  from  the  Nyanza  :  they 
ha.steucd  onward,  ])ursuiiig  a  track  leading  southward, 
until  finally  after  some  hours  they  readied  a  hill  tlie 
ba«e  of  which  was  one  continnnus  thrivinji  plantation  of 
plantains.  At  a  late  hour  iu  the  night  they  brought 
the  gooil  news  to  camp,  gratified  our  famished  eyes 
with  a  view  of  the  prodigious  fruit,  which  caused  us 
all  to  dream  ecstatically  on  fruity  banquets  of  which 
the  meUow  and  Havoury  plantain  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. 

Of  course  a  halt  at  such  a  critical  period  within  rciich 
of  such  abundance  was  imperative,  and  at  an  early  hour 
the  camp  was  envptied  of  nearly  every  able  l»and, 
excepting  .sentries,  to  procure  ftjod.  In  the  afternoon 
the  well-furnished  foragera  returned,  often  in  couples, 
with  an  inmiense  bunch  between  them,  like  to  the  old 
engraving  of  Caleb  and  Joshua  bearing  the  grapes  of 
Eshcol.  The  more  provident,  however,  bore  larger 
quantities  of  tlie  fruit,  jieoled  and  sliced,  ready  for 
dr\'in«j,  thus  avt>idinf;  the  superfluous  stulk  and 
plaiitnin  skin.  During  the  absence  of  the  foragers  the 
weaker  of  the  messes  luul  erected  the  wooden  grates 
and  collected  the  fuel  for  the  drying  overnight.  The 
fruit  when  tlius  dry  could  be  converted  into  cakes,  or 
pfdatalilc  plantain  [itirridgc.  or  a  morning's  draught  of 
phrntJiin  grud.  Many  of  the  finest  specimens  were 
resei've^l  to  ripen  to  make  a  sweet  pudding,  or  a  sweet 
brew,  or  for  sjuice  fir  tlic  p<>n'iilge. 

On  the  10th  July  we  resumed  our  march  along  the 
river,  followiug  our  old  road  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
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ill  seven  liours  reached  tlie  Little  Rapids  al)o\-e  Navahi 
F;ills.  Oti  tlie  next  day  passed  Naviilii  Falls,  and 
ttHjk  a  Uiiik  at  the  place  where  we  sulmierged  our 
oaiKjes,  to  discover  that  they  had  heon  taken  away. 
Within  four  linnrs  we  arrival  at  onr  old  ramp  at 
Avainimri  landing-plare.  The  path  was  now  conaider- 
ably  improved,  lor  nearly  a  thousand  pairs  of  feet  had 
trodden  it  since  our  two  scoie  of  hill-hooka  hftd  first 
car\-ed  a  passage  thn^ugh  the  bush.  Many  a  skeleton 
lay  along  the  road,  ami  our  moribund  Madis  were 
destined  to  add  a  few  more  to  the  number,  for  day  by 
day  they  drop[>ed  down  never  t<i  rise  again.  Notliing 
that  we  could  say  would  prevail  to  in<luoe  them  to 
prrivide  provision  for  the  morrow.  Ton  plantains  they 
thought  an  inexhaustible  stoek,  but  the  evening  would 
find  tliem  hungering  for  mi>re.  The  only  otiier  means 
left  to  save  their  lives  wtis  t*)  halt  as  often  as  possible, 
to  enable  rhem  to  eat  their  fill.  Accordingly  we  halted 
two  days  at  Avamburi  landing-place,  to  rest  ami  comfort 
the  drnoping  and  dving  Madis. 

On  the  20th  wc  marched  for  seven  and  a  half  hoiu*s, 
and  eampeii  a  tew  miles  above  Bufaido  Catamt-t,  losing  one 
Zanzibari  and  ftyir  Madis  en  route.  (Jne  of  the  latter 
was  a  chief  among  them,  who  suffered  from  a  skewer 
wound  in  the  foot.  As  we  were  starting  he  stated  his 
intention  to  die  on  the  spot,  called  bin  countrj-men 
together,  distributed  his  braeelets,  anklets,  shiny  iron 
coHars  and  ear-rings  among  them,  and  then  lay  down 
with  a  placid  countenance,  wherein  not  the  slightest 
emotion  was  discernible.  All  this  was  ver^-  admirable, 
but  it  would  have  been  still  mnn^  admirable  to  have 
bravely  struggltMl,  tliau  to  have  so  doggedly  died. 
Tliree  himrs  later  we  liiscovered  a  canoe  into  which  we 
were  enabled  to  [>lrtce  a  few  weaklings.  Before  reaching 
oamp  we  had  fnund  three  canoes,  int<^  which  we  em- 
barked nearly  all  the  ailing  one-s.  It  windd  have  been 
cruel  to  have  halted  and  sent  l)ack  pcoi>lo  for  the  Madi 
chief;  besiiles  there  were  many  chanc-cs  against  our 
finding  him  alive,  for  as  soon  as  the  rearguard  left  the 
camp  it  was  generally  visited  by  host;*  of  natives,  who 
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would  teel  no  remorse  for  endiug  the  feeble  life  of  tlie 
sick  ninn  lagging  behiiul  the  rolinnn. 

The  next  day  was  a  .short  manth  of  two  hours. 
Ugnrrowwa  ha*!  also  lialted  at  Bafuiilo  ('ataract,  and  ior 
several  ilay.s,  judging  from  thti  e'laliorate  arrangements 
of  hU  large  cjmip,  which  from  a  distiuue  apj>f4ire<i  likft  a 
large  town,  oetupyiug  the  extremity  of  the  river-he^d 
terminated  In'  the  cataract.  Before  arriving  at  IIipj>o 
Broads  we  were  in  possession  of  four  canoes.  On  the 
next  day,  lunching  at  the  cataract  camp,  where  we  buried 
our  shovels  and  some  articles  whicli  our  weakening 
force  could  not  carry,  we  examineil  the  cache',  and 
discovered  that  the  desertcra  had  unearthed  the  ten 
tusks  of  ivory,  and  the  natives  had  possessed  themselves 
of  all  the  remaining  articles.  I>ate  in  tlie  afternoon  we 
camped  at  Basopo  CMtaraet.  Between  the  two  catjxraets 
tlie  Zanzil)ariK  diseovei-ed  several  canoes  hidden  away  in 
the  cifteks  emptying  into  the  Ituri,  and  joyfully,  but 
most  recklessly,  embarked  in  rhem,  and  notwithstanding 
their  knowledge  nf  tlie  dangerous  channels  of  the 
Bnso|>o  Cataract,  continue*!  on  theii"  coui*se  down  the 
furious  stream,  which  cau.sed  as  the  loss  of  a  Zanzibari 
and  a  bov  beloufciug  to  the  soldiers  of  Emin  Pasha.  lu 
the  ciipsixed  canoe  were  also  two  of  the  Pasha's  soldiers, 
both  of  whom  lost  their  riScs  and  their  kit,  and  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives. 

Two  Zanzibaris,  called  Juma  and  Nassib,  wandered 
away  from  the  column  and  were  missing  this  day,  and 
we  were  therefore  olilitred  to  halt  on  the  24th  to  send 
out  a  pirty  to  hunt  ftu-  them.  In  the  afternoon  the 
party  returned  unsm-cessful,  but  an  hour  later  we  were 
startled  to  hear  a  bullet  hissing  f»ver  our  lieads.  A 
search  was  made,  and  the  ridprit  was  found  to  l>e 
Nassib,  who,  accumpaiiied  by  his  fricml  Juma,  was 
returning  to  camp,  and  who  informed  us  that  he  had 
seen  one  of  our  people  in  the  bush  ju.st  outside  the 
camp,  and  liad  tired  at  him,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
prowling  native.  He  still  more  astonished  us  when  he 
related  that  tlie  can.se  of  his  parting  from  the  column 
Wiis  that  he  and  Juma  had  seen  some  tine  plantains  in  a 
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plantation,  ami  had  sat  dnwn  Ju  pt'el  ami  ilry  a  supply      !»«t 
fur  the  roHcl.     This  had  fonsuineil  some  i^i^^litoen  hdiir.'*   ■'"y-*- 
at  least,  antl  they  sj»y  that  when  thoy  souglit  the  road  oiunSt 
they    ciMiM    not     tiiul    the   trai-k   of   'JOU   lucn.     It    is 
flitiicult  to  decide  which  compelled  most  admiration,  the 
folly  i»f  tliese  two  third*ratc  men  sitting  cftlmly  down 
in  the    midst    of  a   plantation    lielongiug  to  tLTociinis 
caniiilials,  who  generally  ch)sed  the  rear  of  the  columnft 
to  avenge  themselves  on  the  stragglers,  or  the  alarm 
which  in  thJ:*  .MoHtary  iiiMtan<-e  p(tHrte.s.sed  the  natives. 

i.h\  the  25th  we  camped  hIiovc  the  Little  Rapids  of 
Ravikai,  and  tin  the  next  day  entereil  the  jiopidouft 
district  of  Ave-jeli,  (tpposite  the  nioutli  of  the  Nepoko 
utiiuent,  taking  our  (juarterw  in  the  village  where 
l>r.  Parke  so  sufcessfnlly  Minpntnted  the  foot  of  an 
unfortunate  Zanzihari  tliirteeu  nioiitli.«  licfore. 

I  was  never  so  sensible  of  the  evils  of  forest  marching 
as  on  this  day.  My  own  comlition  of  IkhIv  was  si> 
reduced,  owin^;  to  the  mean  and  niiserMhle  diet  of  vege- 
tables on  whicli  I  wail  forced  to  subsist,  that  1  was  more 
than  usually  sympatherir.  At  this  time  there  were 
al«mt  thirty  naked  Madis  in  rhe  last  stages  of  life  ;  their 
former  ebon  black  was  changed  to  an  asliy  grey  hue, 
and  all  their  bones  stood  r)ut  so  fearfully  prominent  as 
to  *.Teate  a  feeling  of  wonder  liow  such  skeletons  were 
animated  with  the  power  of  locomotion.  Almost  every 
individual  among  tliein  wjis  the  victim  of  sonic  liidciais 
di.sea.se,  and  tumours,  scorched  backs,  fa-tid  ulcers,  were 
common  ;  wliile  others  were  afHictetl  with  chronic  dysen- 
tery and  a  wretchcil  debility  cjuiscd  by  insufficient  food. 
A  mere  glance  at  them,  with  the  mnl-<Hlour  generated  by 
aihncnts,  caused  me  to  gasp  from  a  spasm  of  stomach 
sickness.  With  all  this,  the  ground  was  rank  with 
vegetable  corruption,  the  atmosphere  heated,  stiHing, 
dark  and  pi-egnant  with  the  seefls  of  decay  of  mynad.<* 
of  in.sect-s,  leaves,  plant.s,  twigs  and  branches.  At  every 
pace  my  head,  neck,  arms  or  ch>ihe.s  was  caught  by  a 
tough  creeper,  wilamus  thorn,  coarse  briar,  or  a  giant 
thistle-tike  plant,  .scratclnng  and  rending  whatever 
portion    tliey  hooked  on.     Insects  also  of  nuuiberlc.s& 
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Species  lent  their  aid  to  increase  ray  misery,  especially 
the  polished  black  nut,  which  attects  the  trumpet  tree. 
As  we  maithetl  umler  the  leaves  these  ants  ooutrived  to 
drop  on  the  person,  and  their  bite  was  more  vexatious 
than  a  wa.sp*fi  nr  red  ant's;  the  i«irt  bitten  noon  swelled 
lari^cly,  and  I)e<.'anie  white  and  blistcry.  I  need  not 
name  the  other  species,  black,  )*eUow  and  red,  which 
crossed  the  path  in  armies  or  clung  to  almost  every  plant 
and  feii  on  every  tree.  These  otl'ensive  sights  and 
odoura  we  met  day  after  day,  and  each  step  taken  was 
fraught  with  its  own  [mrticular  evil  ami  aunoyance,  but 
with  my  present  fading  strength  and  drooping  spiiitrt, 
they  had  become  almust  unbearable.  My  mind  suffered 
under  a  omistant  strain  of  aiixiety  respecting  the  fate  of 
my  twenty  choice  men  wliich  were  despatched  as  couriers 
to  the  rear  colunm  under  Major  Barttelot,  as  well  as  of 
the  rear  column  itself.  I  had  had  no  meat  of  any  kind, 
of  bird  or  beast,  for  nearly  a  month,  subsisting  entirely 
on  bananas  or  plantains,  wliich,  however  varied  in  their 
treatntcnt  by  the  conk,  failetl  to  satisfy  the  jaded 
stomach.  My  muscles  had  become  thin  and  Hubby,  and 
were  mere  coixls  and  sinews,  every  limb  was  in  a  tremor 
while  travelling,  and  the  vitals  seemed  to  groan  in  aiiguLsh 
for  a  small  morsel  of  meat. 

At  camp  1  overheard  a  conversation  carried  on 
lietwecn  my  tent-lioy  Stdi  and  another  Zatizilmri.  The 
boy  was  saying  that  he  believed  the  "Master"  would 
not  last  long.  ht)w  he  had  oKserved  that  his  powers  were 
declining  fast,  "  Please  God,"  saiil  the  other,  "  we  shall 
find  goats  or  fowls  in  a  few  day.s.  It  is  meat  he  needs, 
and  he  slmll  get  it  if  Ugari*owwa  has  not  cleared  out  the 
country." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sali,  "  if  the  Zanzibaris  were  men  instead 
of  being  brutes,  they  would  surely  share  with  the  master 
what  meat  they  get  while  foraging.  Do  they  not  use 
his  guns  and  cartridges,  and  are  they  not  paid  wages  for 
using  them.  1  can't  understand  why  they  should  not 
share  what  they  obtain  with  the  master's  own  rifles.'* 

"  There  are  few  here  so  wicked  as  not  to  do  it — if  thej 
get  anything  worth  sharing/'  replied  the  other. 
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"  But  I   know    better,"   said   Suli.     "  Some   of  the     lesa. 
Zniiziimris  find  a  fowl  or  a  goat  almoHt  every  day,  but  I   ^^"'j.^^ 
di.i  not  ace  any  of  them  brin«rii)g  anything  to  the  nuiwter/' 

At  this  juneturc  I  eallcd  out  to  Mi,  and  enjoined  him 
to  t^ll  me  all  he  knew.  By  dint  of  (lue^^tioninfi,  the  faet 
was  etieited  that  there  was  some  truth  in  what  he 
had  stated.  Two  of  the  Zaiiziljari  chiefs,  Murabo,  of 
Bumbire  fame,  and  Wadi  Mabruki.  had  discovered  a 
Sfiat  and  rhree  fowls  on  the  2oth,  and  had  secretlv  eaten 
them.  This  was  one  of  the  first  instances  of  signal 
ingratitude  diw.overed  in  tliese  two  men.  From  tliiaday 
the  efl'ect  of  the  disolasure  resulted  in  obtaining  a  share 
in  the  sp)ils.  Three  f(twl.s  were  delivered  to  me  before 
eveniufj,  and  a  few  days  later  I  had  regained  iiornial 
strength.  This  happy  result  in  my  t>wn  cjise  proved 
what  the  needs  of  the  poor  naked  Madis  were. 

A  heavy  stock  of  provisions  of  dried  plantains  was 
prepared  at  Ave-jeli,  and  our  increasing  Hotilla  of  canoes 
enaliled  us  to  eniljark  all  our  Madis,  baggage,  and  half 
of  the  ZanziliHri  force. 

We  fcumed  our  nex t  day's  camp  JiearAvngadu  Bapids, 
and  on  the  27th  pissed  the  cAnoes  over  the  rapids,  and 
halted  for  the  night  a  few  miles  below. 

We  lunched  at  tmr  old  cum[>,  where  I  remained  so 
many  days  while  waiting  and  searching  for  the  lost 
Expedition  in  August,  '87,  on  the  :iOth  July,  and  took 
up  our  night's  (garters  at  Mabeugu  village. 

At  this  village  we  ol>ser\ed  about  sunset  an  immense 
number  of  large  bats,  called  "  popo  '  in  Swaliili.  sailing 
over  our  heads  to  their  night  roosts  across  the  river.  A 
thin  riband  of  sky  was  alone  visi}>Ie  above  where  I  stood, 
and  T  counted  680  of  the  numt>er  that  flew  within  view. 
As  the  army  of  bats  must  have  spread  over  .several 
miles  of  the  forest,  a  rough  approximation  of  the  many 
thousands  that  were  flying  may  l)e  made. 

On  the  last  day  of  JuJy  we  reached  Avisibba,  famous 
for  its  i-esistanee  to  our  advance  column  last  year,  and 
for  the  fatal  effects  of  the  poi.s<^ned  arrows  employed  in 
the  conflict.  In  one  of  the  huts  we  found  the  top  of  one 
of  our  teut-poles,  wrapped  carefully  in  leaves,  with  a 
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small  piece  of  cartridge  paper,  a  hit  of  green  velvet  from 
our  surgical  insti-umeut  case,  and  the  hrass  case  of  a 
Kemington  cartridge.  The  curious  pK-kage  wjis  hung  up 
to  oue  of  the  raftei-s.  and  prolMihly  consecrated  to  some 
fetiHh. 

In  anotlier  hut  we  discovered  a  collar  of  iron  rings, 
and  ten  unfired  wirtridge  cases.  These  last  must  have 
belf)n^cd  t*)  one  of  our  unfortunate  deserters,  whose  flesh 
must  uftve  simmered  in  a  pot  <ivcr  a  tire  and  forme<l  a 
family  repast.  An  oKl  jacket  was  also  picked  up  later, 
whicli  deepened  the  prol>ahility. 

Sliorrly  after  landing  at  tlic  village  a  little  naked  girl 
about  eight  years  old  walked  couip-isedly  into  view  and 
surprised  us  all  by  addressing  us  in  the  2^nj:ibari  lan- 
guH'^e. 

She  cried  out,  "  It  is  true,  then  ?  I  heard  a  gunshot, 
and  I  said  to  myself  while  in  my  hiding-place,  these 
must  be  my  own  peo])le,  and  1  will  go  and  see  them, 
for  the  Pagans  have  no  guns." 

She  gave  her  name  as  *' Ilatuiwi-mgini "  (we  have  no 
other),  and  related  that  she  and  five  fuH-gruwn  women 
were  abandoned  by  TgaiTowwa  at  that  place  because 
they  were  very  sick,  and  that  ?oon  after  Ugan-owwu  bad 
depirted  with  iiis  large  flotilla  of  canoes  the  natives 
rushed  in  and  killod  the  five  women,  but  that  she  had 
run  away  and  hidden  hei-self.  where  she  had  remained 
ever  since,  living  on  raw  wild  fruit,  but  in  the  night 
she  had  succeeded  in  gathering  bananas,  which,  when 
ripe,  she  could  cat  uncooked,  since  no  fire  was  possible. 
Ugarrowwa  had  hjid  a  skirmish  with  the  Avisibba-s, 
in  which  he  liad  kille<l  a  great  number.  He  had  stayed 
here  five  days  [ncpnriug  fofid,  and  had  departed  many 
days — "mure  than  ten  days." 

A  march  of  four  and  a  half  liours  to  Engwe<lde',  and 
another  of  seven  iiml  n  Imlf  hoiins,  took  us  to  a  camp 
opposite  an  islimd  iHrupicil  by  the  Bapaiya  fishermen, 
a  few  niiles  abt»ve  the  Nejandii  Kapids.  KiHes,  accoutre- 
ments, were  dist_'mbarkcd.  and  the  canoemen  were 
oitleivd  U)  pass  their  uanoes  down  the  It^ft  branch. 
While  the  land  party  was  engaged  in  the  portage,  the 
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majorit}'-  of  the  canoemen  preferred  to  take  the  right  lesB. 
brani'li.  in  which  act  of  disobedi  nee  the  Zanzihnvi  ohief  -^"^y^^" 
nuti  i'w'i'  MjuUs  l(>st  their  lives,  one  eunoe  was  Uist,  and 
two  othei's  i;u|)sized,  but  afterwards  recovered.  A 
Ztmziliari  named  Sjilim  w^us  so  bruised  and  battered 
by  the  Hood  sweepinLr  liim  atraiiist  the  rtx'ks  tliat  he 
was  unable  to  walk  for  nearly  a  month  aftcrwaixls. 

About  3  P.M.  we  resumed  our  journey,  arn.l  arrived 
about  5  F.M.  at  l^an^a  Falls.  Leuvino-  a  detai-hment 
oi  them  to  guard  the  oanoes,  we  formed  eamp  lielow 
the  Falls.  The  huid  party  sueeeeded  in  finding  a  snuill 
Hujiply  of  Indian  corn,  whirh,  ctku verted  into  int?iil, 
made  ni*'  a  j>i:)rriilj:rp  supper. 

A  ilowiipour  of  rain,  oommenring  at  midnight  and 
contimiiijg  until  1  P.M.  of  tlu*  6th  of  August,  niur-h 
impeded  our  work,  but  by  night  we  had  our  flotilla 
of  uitieteen  cauoe^  safe  below  the  Falls,  in  fi-ont  of  our 
camp. 

The  natives  of  Panga  had  betiiken  themselves  into 
an  island  near  the  right  bank,  with  all  their  gouts, 
fowls,  and  other  pn)perty,  but  they  had  left  several 
nets  and  wires  within  i-c^ieh  in  the  vurioua  branches 
on  our  side,  whence  we  obtained  some  fine  large  fi.sh. 
The  natives  were  practically  safe,  inasmuch  as  no  body 
of  men  ^\'ith  other  business  in  \-iew  would  incur  the 
trou})le  of  mole^sting  them.  They,  however,  manifested 
moKt  plausibly  a  desire  to  make  terms  of  amity  with  us 
by  pouring  water  on  their  heatls  and  sprinkling  their 
bfKlies  with  it,  and  some  of  our  men  good-natureiUy 
approached  their  islam  I  and  responded  reciprocally. 
Ihe  daring  natives  pushed  acrass  the  cataract,  and 
one  of  thcin  contrived  to  ilruw  himself  mi|>erceived 
near  one  of  our  uicn,  antl  stabbed  him  in  the  buck. 

A  halt  was  ordered  the  next  day,  and  a  band  of  forty 
men  pnK-eeded  inland  to  forage,  returning  towards 
night,  each  with  n  load  of  eat-al»les  ;  but  one  of  their 
number,  a  Madi,  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  back 
with  an  arrow. 

Our  old  camp  opposite  the  cont^uence  of  the  Ngula 
River  and  the  Itun  was  reached  uu  the  7th  in  two  and 
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1888.  a  half  hours  by  the  canoes,  but  the  land  party  occupied 
AflK-  8.  eight  liours  in  niarchiiig  the  tlktance,  which  I  estimated 
bX"V   ^^  eleven  miles. 

At  Mambau<;u'.s  on  the  north  bank,  which  we  i*eaclied 
tlie  next  day,  wc  found  a  j^ockI  supply  of  ftxid,  but  a 
Zauzibari  named  Jalitti  was  aeriously  wounded  with  a 
w^Kxleu  arrow  in  the  chest.  A  portion  an  inch  and  a 
half  lung  was  imbedded  in  the  wounded  part,  wliick 
incapacitated  him  from  duty  for  over  two  months.  On 
the  point  of  the  arrow  lieing  ejected,  the  wound  soon 
closed. 

At  Mu^ye's — or  My-yui — the  next  place,  a  great 
change  had  Mcourred.  All  the  villages  were  obliterated 
by  fire,  and  the  fine  plantain  plantations  cut  down,  and 
at  Mugwye's  own  village  there  8t«o<l  an  immense  camp. 
Believing  that  Ugjinnwwu  was  present,  we  fired  a  signal 
shot,  but  nu  answer  Ixitig  returned,  we  proceeded  to 
our  old  camp  on  the  left  bank,  where  on  one  of  the 
trees  Lieutenant  Stairs  had  carved  the  date  "July  31st" 
(1887)  for  the  benefit  of  the  Major. 

Ariiving  at  our  old  camp,  we  were  surprised  to  see 
the  body  nf  a  wi:»man  belonging  to  UgaiTOWTva's,  freshly 
killed  and  washed,  laid  out  on  the  bank  close  to  the 
river,  and  near  by  three  bunches  of  plantains,  two 
cooking-pots,  and  a  canoe  capiil>le  of  carrying  Hxe 
people.  It  was  evident  to  us  that  a  party  of  natives 
hearing  the  signal  shot,  had  decamped,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  almndon  their  intended  feast. 

A  paity  of  men  was  sent  across  the  river  to  recon- 
noitre, and  in  a  short  time  they  came  Uick  reporting 
that  Ugari*owwa  must  have  departed  that  same  morning 
down  tlie  river.  This  w-as  very  regrettable  to  me,  as  1 
burned  to  ascertain  what  lie  had  heard  of  the  news  from 
down  river,  and  I  also  wished  to  beg  of  him  not  to 
ravage  the  countiy  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  caravans, 
which  would  suffer  serious  loss  from  the  wholesale  havoc 
and  dcvastJition  attending  his  journey. 

On  the  10th  of  August  I  delivered  over  to  the  care 
of  the  senior  Zanzibar  chief,  Rashid,  thirty-five  of  the 
ablest  of  our  men,  with  a  charge  to  pursue  our  old  track 
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along  the  river  as  I  intended  to  descend  tlie  river  with 
our  canoe  fiotilla  without  a  halt  as  far  as  Wasp  Rapids,  ^°^-  ^^ 
where  no  doubt  we  shouhi  overtake  UgarroM'wa,  and  "8»y*»- 
where  we  should  stay  together  until  he  should  reach  us. 
At  6.40  A.M.  we  set  out.  and.  |i)id(i]iii;_''  vij^^orously, 
were  in  the  nei^i^hilMJurhood  ul  VViisp  Kapid.s  at  1 1  A.M. 
Long  IjetVire  we  lieard  tlie  roar  of  the  rushing  liver  over 
the  rocky  reefs  wliielt  obstruct  it-s  t.-ourse  there,  we 
descrietl  an  inimen.se  canij)  on  the  right  hank,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  forms  of  men  in  white  dresses  moving 
nl>out  the  hush.  Wlicn  we  had  approached  within  riHe 
range  wc  fired  some  signal  shots  and  hoisted  our  Hag, 
which  was  no  .sooner  seen  than  the  deep  boom  of 
heavilydoade<l  muskets  announced  that  we  were  re- 
cognized. 8oon  several  large  canoes  puslied  from  the 
riglu  bank  towards  ns,  as  we  weie  descending  along  the 
left  bank,  and  hailed  us  in  the  Swahili  language.  After 
the  usual  exeliange  of  compliments  wc  then  a.sked  the 
news,  and  to  our  great  joy,  not  unmixed  with  giicf,  we 
learned  that  our  C(:niriei*s,  who  had  now  been  alisent 
from  us  nearly  six  months,  were  in  Ugarrowwa's  camp. 
The  couriers  had  left  Lieutenant  Stairs  at  L^garrowwa's 
station  on  the  ICth  of  Mai-ch,  and  had  reached  Wasp 
Rapids  in  seventeen  davs.  or  on  the  Ist  of  April,  where 
they  had  been  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  four  of  their 
number.  Perceiving  that  they  were  unable  to  pierce 
through  the  liostile  crowds,  they  had  travelled  back  to 
UgaiTowwa's  station,  which  they  reaf*he<l  on  the  2fith  of 
April,  and  where  they  placed  themselves  in  Ugarrowwa's 
hands.  A  month  later,  Ugarrowwa,  having  collected 
his  people  from  the  outlying  stations,  ciomnienced  his 
descent  of  the  Ituri  River,  our  couriei-s  acc< tmpanying 
him,  reaching  Wasp  Rapids  on  tlie  9th  of  August, 
having  been  .seventy-six  days  t^u  rtfufe.  That  .'iame 
perifxl  we  hwl  occupied  in  travelling  from  the  Albi  ri 
Nyanza,  the  10th  of  August  being  the  twenty-ninth 
dav  since  we  had  left  L'garrowwa's  f)Id  station. 

After  forming  our  camp  on  the  left  bank  in  the 
deserted  ^dllage  of  Bandeyah.  opposite  the  ramp  of 
Ugarrowwa's,  in  the  deserted  village  of  Bandckiya,  the 
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suiTiving  couriers,  accompftuied  by  Ugan-owwa  and  laia 
head  men,  visited  us.  Amid  a  deep  silence  the  head 
man  rehited  his  tragic  story  : 

"  Master,  when  you  called  for  volunteers  to  bear  your 
letter   to  the  Major,  there  wa-s  not  a  man   of  us   but 
intended  to  do  hia  ver)'  l>est,  knowing  that  we  were  all 
to  receive  a  high  reward  and  great  honour  if  we  succeeded. 
We  have  done  our  best,  and  we  have  failed.     We  have, 
therefore,  lost  both  reward  and  honour.     It  i.s  the  meu 
who  have  gone  with  you  to  the  Nyanza  and  found  the 
Pasha,  and  can  lumst  of  liaving  seen  him  face  to  face, 
who  deserve  best  at  your  hands.      But   if  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  the  Major  and  ghiddeuiug  his  heart 
with  the  gootl  news  we  had  to  tell,  God  he  knows  it  has 
not   been   through    any  fault  of  our  own,   but  rather 
liecause  it  is  Hi.s  will  that  we  should  not  do  so.     We 
have  lost  four  of  our  number,  and  1  am  the  only  one 
who  cannot  show  h  wound  received  during  the  journey. 
We  have  two,  who  though  alive,  seem  to  be  iiicuralile 
from  the  poison  in  their  bloofl.     Some  of  our  men  have 
as  many  as  five  armw  wounds  to  show  you.     As  far  as 
Avisibba  wc  came  down  the  river  smoothly  enough,  but 
then  the  sharp  work  soon  commenced.     At  Engwedde 
two  wore  wounded.     At  Panga  Falls  three  mcu  were 
mast  seriously  hurt  by  arrows.     Between  Panga  Falls 
and    here  was  a  continued  figlit  day  after  day,  night 
after  night;  the  natives  seemed  to  know  long  befoi-e  we 
reached  them  our  full  strength,  and  set  on  us  either  in 
full  <hiylight  or  in  the  darkness,  as  though  resolved  to 
extcrmimue  uh.     \\\\y  tliey  should  show  so  nmch  courage 
with  us  when  they  had  shown  themselves  ro  cowardly 
wlicn  we  went  vi\^  witli  you,  I  cannnt  say.  unless  our 
deserters,  coming  down  rt\'er  by  half-dozens,  have  enabled 
the  Pagans  to  tasto  the  flavour  of  Zanziliari  blood,  and 
they  having  succeeded  so  well  with  them,  imagined  they 
could  succeed  with  us.     However,  when  wc  i*caclied  this 
village  wherein  you  are  now  encamped,  there  were  only 
eleven  of  us  fit  for  anything ;  all  the  rest  were  soi'e  from 
their  wounds   and  one   was  helpless ;   and   soon    after 
cur   coming  the  tight   l>egan   in   real   earnest.     Those 
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from    that  ji^reat  village   opixtsite    U8  joined    with  the     isss. 
natives  of  Baudeya ;  the  river  seemed  to  swiirm  witli    '^''*'  *'' 
eauoes,  and  the  bush  arouud  this  vilh»ge  was  alive  with     ""  '^*' 
natives.     After  an  hour's  trial,  during  which  time  many 
of  them  must  have  been  killed,  for  they  were  so  crowded, 
especially  on   the    river,  we   were   left   in  peace.      AVe 
availed  ourselves  in  fortifying,  as  well  an  we  could,  the 
few  huts  wc  Imd  selected  for  our  quarters  during  the 
night. 

•'  When  night  fell  we  placed  sentiies  as  usual,  as  you 
and  Lieut.  Stairs  and  Ugarrowwa,  all  of  you,  enjoined 
ou  us ;  but,  wearied  with  work  and  liarasscd  by  care, 
our  sentries  must  have  slept,  for  the  first  thing  we 
knew  was  tlmt  tlie  natives  had  pulled  down  our  xeriba 
and  entered  intx>  the  camp,  and  a  wild  ciy  from  a  man 
who  received  a  fatal  thrust  with  a  spear  woke  us  up  to 
find  them  amongst  ns.  AVe  eacli  grasped  our  rifles  and 
fired  at  the  nearest  man,  and  six  of  them  fell  dead  at 
our  feet.  This  for  a  moment  pandysetl  them  ;  but  we 
heard  a  chiefs  voice  say,  '  These  nieu  have  run  away 
from  Dula  Matari.  Nut  one  of  them  must  live.'  Then 
from  the  river  and  the  bush  they  came  on  in  dense 
crowds,  which  the  flashes  of  our  riHes'  fire  lit  up,  ami 
their  great  numl>crs  seemed  for  a  short  time  to  frighten 
the  beat  of  us.  Lakkin,  however,  who  is  never  so 
funny  as  when  in  trouble,  shoutc<l  (mt,  '  These  fellows 
have  come  for  meat — give  it  them,  but  let  it  be  of  their 
own  people,'  and  wounded  men  and  all  took  their  rifles 
and  took  aim  as  though  at  a  target.  How  many  of 
them  fell  I  cannot  sav ;  but  when  our  cartridges  were 
beginning  to  run  low  they  ran  away,  and  we  were  left 
to  count  the  dead  aixmntl  us.  Two  of  our  men  never 
answered  to  their  names,  a  third  called  Jumah,  the  son 
of  Nassib,  called  out  to  me,  and  when  I  went  to  him  I 
found  him  bleoiling  to  death.  He  had  just  strength 
enough  to  charge  me  to  give  the  journey  up.  *  (io 
l>aek,  said  he,  '  I  give  you  my  last  words,  (io  back. 
You  canuot  reach  the  Major;  therefore  whatever  you  do, 
go  back  to  UgarrowAva's.'  Having  said  this,  he  gave 
up  his  last  breath,  and  rolled  over,  dead. 
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1888.  "  In  the  morning  we  buried  our  own  people,  and  around 
A«»  11.  fjyp  zeriUi  there  were  nine  natives  dead,  while  within 
'*■  there  wei-e  six.  We  beheaded  tiie  liodies,  and  after 
collecting  their  heads  in  a  heap,  held  council  together  as 
to  the  he,st  course  to  follow.  There  were  seventeen  of 
us  alive.  Imt  there  were  now  only  four  of  us  untouched 
by  a  wound,  .lunuiirs  Inst  words  rung  in  our  ears  like  a 
warning  al.sn,  and  we  deeided  t<)  return  to  Ugarrowwa's. 
It  was  cJisier  siiid  than  ilone.  \  will  not  wejir^'  you 
with  details — we  met  trouble  after  trouble.  Tho.se  who 
were  wounded  before  wei-e  again  wounded  with  urmws ; 
those  who  were  unwoundcd  tlid  nut  e.sc4ipe — not  one 
excepting  myself,  who  am  by  God's  mercy  still  whole. 
A  canoe  was  capsized  and  we  lost  five  -nAc^.  Ismailia 
waa  shot  dead  at  Panga  Falls.  But  why  need  we  say 
over  again  what  I  have  already  said  ?  We  reached 
Ugarrowwa's  after  an  alisence  of  fortv-three  days.  There 
were  oidy  sixteen  of  us  alive,  and  fifteen  of  us  were 
wounded.  Let  the  sears  of  tho.-^e  wounds  tell  the  rerit 
of  the  story.  We  are  all  in  CifHi's  hands  and  in  youi-s. 
Do  witli  us  as  you  sec  fit.     I  liave  omled  my  words." 

Among  those  who  heartl  this  dreadful  story  of  trials 
for  the  first  time  there  was  seareely  a  dry  eye.  Down 
many  faces  the  tears  ran  oopiously,  ami  <Uu'p  sighs  and 
ejaculations  of  pity  gushed  from  the  sym^wxthetic  heart-s. 
When  the  speaker  had  fini.shed,  before  my  verdict  was 
given,  there  was  a  rush  towards  him,  and  hamls 
stretched  out  to  grasp  his  own,  while  they  cried  out 
with  weeping  eyes,  "  Thank  God  I  thank  God  !  You 
have  done  bravely  ;  y^^  you  have  shown  ival  worth,  and 
the  mettle  of  men." 

It  was  thus  we  welcomed  our  loug-lost^  couriers^ 
whose  fate  had  been  ever  in  our  minds  since  our 
departure  fnun  Fort  Bodo.  They  had  been  singularly 
unsuccessful  in  tlie  object  of  their  mission,  but  somehow 
they  (;ould  not  have  been  more  honoured  by  us  had 
they  returned  with  lette]*s  fi*<>m  tlie  Major.  The  story 
of  their  eflbrt-s  and  their  sufferings  was  well  told,  and 
was  rendered  more  effective  and  tlirilling  by  the  sight 
of  the  many  wounds  each  member  of  the  gallant  band 
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had  received.  Througli  the  kindness  of  Ugairow-wn,  lese. 
whose  sympathies  had  been  won  by  the  same  sad  but  ^'^J^ 
brave  story,  their  wounds  had  soon  healed,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  who  though  now  only  greatly  scarred 
were  constantly  ailiBg  and  weak.  I  may  state  here 
that  one  finally  recovered  in  the  course  of  two  months 
his  usual  strength,  the  other  in  the  same  time  faded 
away  and  died. 

In  Ugarrowwa's  camp  were  also  discovered  three 
famous  deserters,  and  two  of  our  convalescents  who 
were  absent  foraging  during  Lieut.  Stairs'  visit  One 
of  these  deserters  had  mai-ched  away  with  a  box  of 
ammunition,  another  had  stolen  a  1k>x  containing  some 
of  Emin  Pa.sha's  Ixxits  aud  a  few  puiis  uf  my  (n\'n. 
They  had  ventured  into  a  small  camx^  whk'h  naturally 
was  capsized,  and  they  had  experienced  af)me  remurk- 
al)le  hair-breadth  escapes  before  they  arrived  at  Ugar- 
rowwa's. They  had  been  delivered  a.s  prisouei"s  to 
Lieut-  Stairs,  but  a  few  days  later,  they  again  escaped 
to  Ugarrowwa's,  who  wiia  again  induced  to  deliver  them 
up  to  me.  These  two  afterwards  behitvetl  exceedingly 
well,  but  the  thiixl,  while  a  victim  to  small-pox,  some  few 
weeks  later,  €sca[ied  from  the  care  of  Ids  friends  and 
leaped  into  the  Nejambi  Rapids,  where  he  wu.s  drowned. 

Ugarrowwa,  being  out  of  powder,  was  more  than 
usually  kind.  A  notable  present  of  four  goats,  four 
sacka  of  riee,  and  three  large  canoes  was  made  to  me. 
The  goat8  and  rice,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  very 
welcome  to  us,  nor  were  the  canoes  a  despicable  gift,  as 
I  could  now  treble  the  rate  of  our  descent  down  the 
river ;  for  in  addition  to  our  owti  canoes  the  entire  Ex- 
pedition of  130  fighting  men,  b4>ys,  followers,  and  Madi, 
carriers,  besides  the  Imggage  could  be  embarked. 

No  news  had  Ijeen  obtained  of  our  Rear  Column  by 
either  the  couriers  or  Ugarrowwa.  The  letter  to  the 
Major,  which  I  had  4lelivered  to  Ugarixjwwa  for  despatch 
by  his  couriers  last  September,  was  now  returned  to 
me  with  the  letters  from  my  own  couriers.  He  had 
sent  forty-five  men  down  the  river,  but  at  Manginni, 
about  half-way  between  \Va:*p  Kapids  aud  My-yui,  they 
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bad  been  obliged  to  return.  TLu«  botb  efforts  to  com- 
municate with  Major  Barttelot  bad  been  unsuccessful, 
and  could  uot  Imt  deepen  the  impression  that  riometbiug 
exceedingly  awr)'  had  occurred  with  the  Rear  Column. 
Among  tlie  letters  delivered  to  me  by  Ugarruwwa  was 
one  open.  It  is  descriptive  and  amusing^  and  char- 
acteristic of  our  Doctor  : — 

"Fort  Bodo. 
"  Mr  PEAR  ou>  BAvmun,  "  1^*  >>fr'-""'y.  1«88- 

"  I  hope  yoa  are  '  going  strong,'  and  JamesoD  '  pulling  double." 
None  of  us  here  have  any  ides  vbertj  you  are.  Soino  of  us  uffioers 
and  men  Kay  you  are  oti  the  way  up  riTcr.  others  say  voii  are  ntill  jit 
Yarnbnya,  unable  to  move  with  a  torgR  nnmbpr  of  loans,  and  amongst 
the  mon  there  is  an  idea  that  your  Zuuziburis  may  hare  gone  over  to 
Tippu  Tib.  Stanley  reuchod  the  Lfikf  I4th  Peccmltur.  iSt^T,  but  could 
not  cauiiuuriicate  with  Kmiu  Pasha.  A»  he  had  not  got  his  boat,  be 
then  caniH  liack  from  the  I^ke  into  the  bush,  and  made  this  fort  to  Ktore 
his  baggage,  while  he  again  goes  on  to  the  Lake  with  Jcpbson  and  lioat, 
Staira  goca  to  Cgarrowwa'a  to-mon^w  with  twenty  men,  who  are  to  go 
on  to  yon  and  who  bring  this  letter  Stairs  rctunis  hero  witli  alwjut 
forty  or  fifty  men  who  were  left  at  Ugarrowwu'i*,  and  then  ^oea  on  after 
Stanley,  us  the  phiee  in  only  80  ur  100  miles  fni^m  the  Lake.  I  am  tofttay 
at  thiH  fui-t  with  forty  or  fifty  men.  Net»on,  who  haa  l)een  ailing  for 
monthn,  thrrefore  aIro  remains  here.  AVe  had  au  awful  time  coming 
here.  I  often  wiid  1  wiu*  wtarved  at  school,  but  it  waa  stuffing  compared 
with  what  we  have  gone  through.  I  am  glad  to  aay  all  the  white  men 
artf  very  fit,  but  the  mortality  amongst  the  mon  waa  enormous,  Bometlnng 
like  50  (M^r  cent.  Up  to  I'garrowwa's  there  is  plenty  of  food,  but  little 
or  none  along  the  river  this  aide  of  Ugarrowwa'a.  Stanley,  I  know,  is 
writing  you  all  aliout  the  starvation  and  the  road.  To-day,  Stanley  foil 
in  all  the  men,  ami  ii-sktil  tliem  all  il'tliey  wanted  togo  to  the  Lake  or  go 
bock  fur  yon.  Miiist  of  the  men  at  first  wantwl  to  go  Iwck,  but  after- 
wards the  miyority  were  for  the  Lake;  iHitli  Stairs,  Jephson,  and  myself 
were  for  the  Lake,  so  as  t^t  decide  if  Emin  Pa-sha  wft«  alive  or  not,  so  as 
not  lo  bring  your  column  uj)  all  this  way  imd  then  go  Ijacfc  to  Mnta 
Nzipi;.  All  the  men  are  as  fat  as  butter,  Koine  of  them,  however,  who 
stayed  with  me  at  an  Arab  camp  for  thrpo  months,  where  I  was  left  Ui 
look  after  Nelson,  and  pick  men,  and  boxes,  etc,  are  reduceil  to  »kin  and 
l>one.  Out  of  thirty-fight,  eleven  died  of  star^'ation.  Stairs  was  the  only 
officer  wounded,  hut  many  of  the  men  died  from  their  woiuids. 

"  We  are  all  in  a  bad  way  for  iKwtK ;  none  of  lis  have  a  good  i«ir.  I 
linve  mado  two  pairs,  but  they  diil  not  lant  long,  and  all  my  clotht^  have 
IxHjn  stolen  by  '  Hchani,'  a  Zanzibar!.  Stanley  Iia«  had  mo  working 
hani  all  dav,  and  I  have  only  time  to  write  the.*JO  few  lincj*  aa  the  sun 
is  going  down.  Our  party  have  lost  and  sold  a  great  cjuantity  of 
amnuiiiitiaiL. 

"Give  my  l>cst  winhea  to  old  Jamefion.  also  the  other  fellows  whom  I 
loiow ;  and  hoping  to  «ec  you  up  here  before  long, 

"  Believe  me,  yonrs  very  aincerely, 
"J.  H.  P. 

"We  are  all  awfully  »)ck  of  this  'boeh*;  it  continues  to  within  a  f«ir 
xniles  of  the  I^ke." 


WnOlESAlE  DEVASTATION. 

The  next  day  was  a  halt.     The  senior  Chief  Rashid     isaa. 
and  Ids  land  jmrty  did  not  arrive  Kofore  2  P.M.  of  the   ^'^z-^^' 
1 1th.      The  euiTent  had  cirried  <tur  flotilla  in  five  hours,  ^ 

a  journey  which  occupied  him  fifteen  hours*  march.  But 
on  the  r2th  of  August,  having  safely  passed  the  canoes 
below  the  rapids,  we  embarked  at  noon  and  proceeded 
down  river.  Opposite  Elepliant-playground  camp  we 
met  one  of  I'garRmTva's  scouting  canoes  ascending,  the 
men  of  which  related  wonderful  stories  of  the  strength, 
fierceness,  and  httldncss  of  the  Ritundu  natives.  Two 
hours  hiter  tlie  Batundu  drums  Htinouuced  our  advent 
on  the  river  ;  but  when  tlirir  caiirH's  iidvanc^d  to  reckon 
the  number  of  our  vessels,  tlioy  (juietly  retired,  and  we 
(M'C'UIHcd  their  rhicf  village  in  peace,  and  slept  umlis- 
turLcd  during  tlie  night. 

At  S.  Mupe'  we  arrived  on  the  13th,  ami  halted  one 
day  to  prepare  fuod  for  our  further  journey  down  river, 
but  on  the  next  day,  the  1 5th,  we  passed  the  flotilla 
safely  down  the  various  rapids,  and  camped  below  the 
lowest  Mariri  Rapids. 

Resuming  the  journey  on  tlie  U>th,  we  floated  and 
paddled  past  three  of  (tur  lan<l  march  camps,  and  on  a 
large  island  possessing  huts  sutticient  to  aeconimodate 
2,000  people  we  haltwl  for  the  night.  Both  hanks  of 
the  river  were  unpeopled  an<l  abandoned,  Itut  no  one 
could  impart  any  reason  for  this  \vhc»U*salc  devastation. 
Our  first  thought  was  that  our  visit  had  perhaps  caused 
their  abandonment,  but  as  the  natives  hail  <Mxupied 
their  respective  villages  in  view  of  the  reiir  <iuard,  we 
concluded  that  prolialily  some  interneciae  war  wa^  the 
cause. 

This  day  was  the  eighty-third  since  we  had  departed 
fi'om  the  shores  of  the  .Alliert  Nyanza,  and  the  sixtieth 
since  we  had  left.  Port  Rodo.  Our  progress  had  been 
singularly  successful.  <_)f  the  naked  Madi  carriers  we 
had  lost  a  great  many,  nearly  half  of  the  numl>er  that 
we  had  departed  from  the  Nyan^ia  with  ;  but  of  the 
hardened  and  acclimatised  Zanziliaris  we  had  lost  but 
three,  two  of  whom  were  by  di*owning,  and  one  was 
missing   through  a  fit  of  spleen.     Five   hundred   and 
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sixty  mile*  of  tlie  journey  had  Wn  accomplished, 
there  were  only  ninety  miles  remaining,'  between  Bun- 
gangcta  Islaud  and  Yambnya,  yet  not  a  rumour  of  any 
kind  had  l»een  heaixl  respecting  the  fate  of  our  friends 
and  followers  of  the  rear  column.  ThiK  constant  and  uu- 
satisfied  longing,  pressing  ou  my  mind  with  a  weight  as 
of  lead,  with  the  miserable  uunom-ishing  diet  of  dry  plan- 
tains, was  fant  redufing  me  into  an  aged  and  decrepit  state 
of  min<l  and  body.  That  old  buoyant  eontidcnt  iVeling 
which  had  upheld  me  so  long  had  nearly  deserte<l  me 
quite,  f  flat  near  sunset  by  the  waterside  alone,  watching 
the  .sun  .subside  hiwer  and  lower  before  the  horizon  of  black 
foliage  that  bounde<i  Makubana,  the  limits  of  my  view. 
1  watched  the  ashen  grey  clouds  preceding  the  dark  calm 
of  night,  and  I  thought  it  represented  but  too  faithfully 
the  melancholy  which  1  could  not  shake  off.  Thi.s  day 
was  nearly  twelve  months  from  the  date  the  rear  column 
should  have  set  (Hit  from  Yarnbuya — 363  days.  Within 
this  period  100  carriers  oidy  might  have  l»eeu  able  to 
ha\ e  adxancA-d  as  far  as  Bungaugeta.  even  if  they  had  to 
make  seven  round  trips  backwaRls  jmd  forwarils  ?  What 
could  passibly  have  happeued  except  wholesale  desertion 
caused  by  some  misunderstanding  between  the  officers 
and  men  ?  In  the  darkness  I  turned  into  my  tent,  but 
in  my  nen'ous  and  highly-strung  state  could  find  no 
comfort  there  :  and  at  last  I  yielded  and  implored  the  all- 
seeing  and  gmcious  I'ruvideuce  to  restore  to  me  my 
followers  antl  companions,  and  allay  the  heartache  that 
was  killing  nie. 

At  the  usual  Imur  on  the  l/th.  we  emljarked  in  our 
canoes  and  resumed  our  journey  down  the  river,  jxiddliug 
languidly  as  we  Hoated.  It  was  a  sombre  morning;  a 
heavy  ^reyness  of  sky  jwiinted  the  eternal  forest  tops  of 
a  Horabn)Us  mourning  colour.  As  we  glided  post 
BungJingeta  district  we  obse^^•ed  that  the  desolation  had 
not  been  confined  to  it,  but  that  ^lakubaua  also  had 
shared  the  s^ime  fate ;  and  soon  after  coming  in  view  of 
the  mighty  curve  of  Banalya.  which  Houth  or  left  liank 
had  been  so  populous,  we  observed  that  the  district  of 
the  Banalya  had  also  been  included.     But  about  half- 
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past  nine  we  saw  one  village,  a  great  way  down  through 
the  light  mist  of  the  morning,  still  standing,  which 
we  supposed  was  the  limit  of  the  devastation.  But  as 
we  drew  near  we  discovered  that  it  had  a  atockade.  In 
July  IR87,  when  we  passed  up,  Banalya  wus  deemed  too 
powerful  to  need  a  stockwde.  Presently  white  dresses 
were  seen,  and  ([uickly  taking  up  ray  field  glass,  I 
discovered  a  re<l  Hag  hoisted.  A  suspicion  of  the  truth 
crept  into  my  mind.     A  liglit  puff  of  wind  unrolled  the 
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flag  for  an  instant,  and  the  whit^  crescent  and  star  was 
revealed.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  cried  out,  **  The 
Major,  boys  !  Pull  uway  t»ravely."  A  vociferous  shout- 
ing and  hurrahing  followed,  and  every  canoe  shot  forward 
at  racing  speed. 

About  200  yards  from  the  village  we  stopped  paddling, 
and  as  I  saw  a  great  numher  of  sLrangei-s  on  the  shore, 
J  asked,  *"  Wlione  men  are  you  ? "  "  We  are  Stanley's 
men,"  was   the  answer  delivered  in  mainland  SwahilL 
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aasurea  r»v  tms,  unU  stiXJ  more  so  as  we  recognised 
u  European  near  the  gato,  we  i)addled  ashore.  The 
European  on  a  nearer  \'ie\v  turned  out  to  Iw  Mr.  WilliarD 
Bonny,  wlio  had  l>een  engaged  as  doctor'^  assistant  Co 
the  Expe<lition. 

Presftin;!;  hin  hand,  I  said, 

"  Well,  Bonny,  how  are  you  ?     AVhere  is  the  Major? 
Sick.  I  supixwe  t " 

'*  The  Major  is  dead,  sir." 

"  Dead  ?     Gooil  U(xl !     How  dead  ?    Fever  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  he  was  shot." 

"  By  whom  ? " 

"  By  the  Mauyueniu — Tippu-Tib's  people." 

"  Gootl  heavens  ■     Well,  where  is  Jameson  1" 

"  At  Stanley  Falls." 

"  What  is  -he  doing  there,  in  the  name  of  gotxlness  ?  " 

"  lie  went  to  ohtaiu  more  carriers." 

*•  Well  tlicn.  where  is  Mr.  Waixl,  or  Mr,  Troup  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Ward  is  at  Bangaia." 

"  Ban*;Hla  !  Bangala  !  wh«t  can  he  be  doing  there  ?  " 

'*  Ye-s,  sir,  he  is  at  Bangala,  and  Mr.  Troup  has  been 
invalided  littme  some  months  ago." 

These  t|ueries,  mpidly  put  and  answered  as  we  stood 
liy  the  gHte  at  the  water  si<le,  prejmred  me  to  hear  t\A 
deplorable  a  st<»ry  aa  could  be  rendered  of  ftne  of  the 
most  remarkable  series  of  demugements  tliat  an  organized 
body  of  Mien  cindd  i>os.sibly  be  plunged  iuUt. 

I^espite  Mr.  Bontiy's  well  written  rejxirt  of  rhe  events 
whicli  had  occurred,  it  was  many  days  l^efore  I  could 
find  time  to  study  ami  understand  the  details.  The 
strangers  I  had  ol>sen*ed  belonged  to  Tippu-Tib,  and 
they  now  pressed  congratulntions  upon  our  arrival,  and 
our  people  hurrying  in  tlirnugh  tlic  nam^w  gate  with 
the  baggage  from  the  canoes,  bawling  out  recognition 
of  their  friends,  leaping  with  joy,  or  howling  with  gnef, 
made  Baualya  Camp  indescrilmbly  tumultuous. 

Let  us  imagine  the  baggage  stored  orderly,  the 
canoes  laslied  Ui  stJikes  firmly  driven  in  the  bank,  the 
cougratuliititms  of  rhe  strangers  over,  the  Zanzibaris  of 
the    advance    column    departed    from    our    immediat'O 
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vicinity  to  seek  their  long-lost  friends  and  to  hear  the 
news,  the  Soudanese  and  Zanzibari  survivors  of  the 
rear  column  having  uttered  their  fer\'id  thanks  that  we 
had  at  last^at  lawt,  thank  Gotl^ — come,  and  such  letters 
as  had  arrived  liastily  read,  dcftpatches  hastily  written, 
sent  by  couriers  to  Stanley  Kails,  one  for  Tippu-Tih 
himself,  and  one  for  the  Connnittcc  of  the  Relief  Kund, 
and  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  proeeeti  with  the  story  of 
the  rear  column,  as  gathered  from  Mr.  Bonny *s  reports 
oral  and  written,  and  from  the  sur\'iving  Soudanese 
soldiers  and  Zanzibaris,  and  we  shall  then  see  how  the 
facts  differed  or  agreed  with  our  anticipations. 
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Tippu-Tib— Miyor  E.  M.  Barttelot— Mr.  J.  8.  Jaraenon— Mr.  Herbert 
Ward— ilesars.  Troiip  and  Bonny— SIftjor  Bartttlot's  Jietwrl  on  the 
doiugfi  of  the  rear  column— Conversation  with  Mr.  Bonny — Major 
Barttelofs  letter  to  Mr.  Boaay— Facts  plej»ned  from  the  wr.tton 
iiarrHtivQ  of  Mr.  Win.  Ik>iiuy — 3[r.  Ward  <|etaineil  at  Bonpala — 
Hci>eatad  risita  of  tlie  Major  to  (jtanley  FalU— Murder  of  Major 
Barttelot'— Bonny 'fi  account  of  the  munier— The  ll«ia^!>in  ^ntm  itt 
piiQi»he<I  — Jame^ion  dks  of  ferer  at  Ilangala  Station  —  Mcetiui;  of 
the  ailvance  and  rear  c-oiumnB — Dreadful  state  of  the  earn]) — Tippu- 
Tib  and  Major  Barttelot— Mr.  Jameson— Mr.  Herbert  Ward's  rt-jwrt. 

Thk  principal  characters  of  the  following  narrative 
ure  :— 

First.  Tippu-Tib,  alias  Slieikh  Hiimed  bin  Mohammed, 
a  inau  who  is  ti  native  of  the  Kast  (.'oast  of  Africa,  of  Arab 
descent,  lie  has  thousands  of  men  under  Lis  cutnniand. 
He  is  a  renowned  slave  trader,  with  a  passion  for  extend- 
ing lu-s  i<>ni|Ut;st>i  and  truttic  in  i\<jry  and  slaves,  who, 
while  meditating  war  against  an  infant  State  lately 
created  in  Africa,  is  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  peace  pact, 
to  confine  his  destructive  raids  within  certain  limits,  and, 
finally,  to  lend  the  services  uf  (JOO  carriers  tu  our  Expe- 
dition, which  is  destined  for  the  rescue  of  a  worthy 
Governor  beleitguered  by  many  enemies  at  tlie  north  eud 
of  the  Albert  Nyauza, 

While  exhibiting  the  utmost  goodwill,  ungrudging 
hospitiility,  and  exercising  numerous  small  kindnesses  to 
the  officers  of  the  Expedition,  he  contrives  to  delay  jjcr- 
forming  the  terms  of  his  solemn  contract,  and  months 
are  wasted  before  he  nio\-es  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  accomplishing  his  duties.  Finally,  as  the  officers 
provoke  him  by  constant  and  persistent  entreaties,  he 
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makes  a  journey  of  over  700  miles,  collects  the  carriers, 
and  after  eleven  months'  syrittematic  delay,  surrenders 
them  to  his  white  friends.  But  a  few  weeks  later  a  '"'*'^ 
catastrophe  occurs :  one  of  the  head-men  of  these 
carriers,  named  Sanga,  points  his  musket  at  the  princi- 
pal European  officer  in  charge,  and  shoots  him  dead. 


^"1 


^\ 
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Seoond,  is  Major  Edmund  Musgrave  Barttelot,  a 
generous,  frank,  and  nhivahtm.^  young  English  officer, 
distinguished  in  Afghanistan  an<l  on  the  Soudanese  Nile 
for  plui-k  and  performance  of  <luty.  Hi.s  rank  and  past 
experience  in  the  command  of  men  entitle  him  to  the 
appoiutmcnt  of  commander  of  the  rear  column.     He  ]b 
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instnxcted  to  remain  at  Yamlniya  until  the  arrival  of  a 
certain  contingent  of  tramers  from  Bolnl>o,  in  the  charge 
of  three  suborilinatc  othcers,  Messrs.  Ward,  Trcup,  -nd 
Bonny.  If  Tippu-Tib  has  arrived  pre\'iou''  to  or  by 
that  date,  he  ia  to  lose  no  time  in  following  the  trai  k  of 
the  advance  column,  which  has  preceded  him  by  about 
seven  weeks.  If  Tippu-Tib  has  not  airived  by  the  time 
the  IBoIoIk)  ronringent  has  reached  Yambuyft.  he  is  to 
make  a  forward  move  by  slow  stages  with  his  owii  force 
of  about  210  carriers,  making  repeated  trips  backwards 
and  forwards  until  all  tlie  essentials  are  removed  from 
camp  to  camp  ;  he  is  allowed  diwnetiou  what  to  dispense 
with  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  march ;  the  articles  are 
mentioned  wjiicli  may  be  thrown  away.  He  declares  the 
instructions  to  be  clear  aud  intelligible.  He  vows  that 
he  will  not  wait  longer  at  Yambuya  than  the  arrival  of 
the  Bolobo  people,  aud  sati>*fies  us  all  that  in  him  we 
have  a  man  of  energy^  resolution,  and  action,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  anxiety  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  rear  column.  In  every  letter  and  report  he 
appears  animated  by  the  utmost  loyalty  and  willing 
spirit. 

Tliird,  is  a  young  civilian  named  Jumes  Sligo  Jameson, 
a  geutleman  of  wealth,  with  a  passion  for  natural  history 
studies,  who,  professing  a  fraternal  attachment  for  his 
friend  tlie  Major,  is  appointed  secoud  in  conmrnd  of  the 
rear  column.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  "  his  alacrity, 
capacity,  and  willingness  to  work  are  unljounded  ";  what- 
soever his  friend  the  Major  pwposes  receives  the  re^idy 
sanction  of  Mr.  .Jameson  ;  and  he  has  a  claim  to  ha\'ing 
much  experience  and  judgment  for  former  adventurous 
travels  in  Mashona  Land  and  Matal)ele.  Barely  four 
weeks  after  the  lissiissination  of  his  friend  he  dies,  utterly 
worn  out  by  fever  and  trouble. 

Three  young  Englishmen  come  last,  wlio  arc  attached 
to  the  Major  s  staff,  two  of  whom,  Mr.  Herbert  W  ard  aud 
Mr.  Troup,  are  to  be  associated  with  tlie  commander  and 
his  second  in  the  discussion  of  every  vital  step,  and  no 
important  decision  can  be  taken  unless  a  council  of  the 
four  has  been  convened  to  cousiiler  it  as  to  its  bearing 
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Upon  the  enterprifte  for  which  they  have  assemliled  ou 
the  verge  of  the  unknown  region  of  woods.  Tliey  are 
therefore  impliwited  in  the  consei|uenecs  of  any  resohi- 
tion  and  every  seijuent  act.  They  are  not  boys  new 
from  srhoi>I,rtiid  fresli  from  the  ptireutal  wire.  They  are 
mature  aud  travelled  men,     Mr,  Herbert  Ward  has  seeu 
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service  in  Borneo,  New  Zealand, and  Congo  land :  is  bright. 
intelligent  and  rapalilc.  Mr.  John  Rose  Troup  liaa  also 
serveil  under  my  command  in  the  Congo  State,  and  has 
lieen  mentione*!  in  my  record  of  the  founding  of  that 
State  as  an  industriou.s  and  zealous  offieer.  Mr.  William 
Bonny  has  seen  service  in  the  Zulu  and  Nile  campaigns, 
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has  lived  yejirs  in  South  America,  ami  appears  to  lie 

a  staid  and  ol>serv'iug  man. 

Now  here  is  the  iuexpiioable  mystery.  We  have 
parte<l  from  them  while  warmly  and  even  affectionately 
attached  to  ea<*h  otlicr,  AVe  have  plighted  our  woitls 
one  to  the  other,  "  Fear  not,"  say  they  ;  "  we  shall  be 
doing  and  striving,  cheerfully  and  loyally."  We  believe 
them,  and  hand  in  hand  we  pledge  ourselves. 

We  return  from  our  quest  of  Emin  Pasha,  and  ac- 
cording to  Major  Barttelot'ft  own  Report  (see  Appendix) 
we  leani  tlie  f'fllnwing  striking  facta  :^ 

Iftt  *■  Humour  is  ahvay.s  rife,  and  is  seldom  correct, 
conceriiing  Mr.  Stanley.  He  is  not  dead  to  the  best  of 
my  l:elicf.  I  have  been  obliged  to  open  Mr.  Stanley's 
boxes,  as  I  cannot  carry  all  his  stuff.'* 

He  sends  to  Bangtila  all  my  clotliing.  maps,  and 
chart.s,  reserved  medicines  for  tlie  Expedition,  photo 
ehemit-als  and  reserve  negatives,  extra  springs  for  Win- 
ehe^ters,  Remingtons,  e-ssentials  for  teutij,  an<l  my  entire 
canteen.  He  redures  nie  to  altsolute  nakedness.  I  am 
so  pmjr  as  to  be  uompclled  to  beg  a  pair  of  pants 
from  Mx.  Bonny,  cut  another  piiir  from  an  old  white 
blanket  in  the  possession  of  a  deserter,  and  another  fi'om 
a  curtain  iu  my  tent.  But  Messrs.  Jameson,  Troup,  anil 
Bonny  are  present,  concurring  and  assisting,  and  the 
twn  last-named  i*eceive  salaries,  and  biitli  p:-esent  their 
accouut,s  and  ai^e  paid,  not  a  penny  deductiHl.  and  a 
liberal  lartjesne  besides  in  first-class  passages  htmie  is 
granted  to  tlicm. 

2nd.  "  There  are  four  other  Soudanese  and  twenty- 
nine  Zaiizilmris  who  are  unable  to  proceed  with  us." 

'*  Two  ca,^s  of  Madeira  were  also  sent  him  (Mr. 
Stanley).  One  case  1  am  seniling  back  " — that  is,  dowTj 
the  O*mgo,  He  also  collects  a  choiceassortment  of  jams, 
sardines,  herrings,  wheaten  tlour,  sago,  tapioca,  arrow- 
root, *te..  and  ship^  them  on  board  tlie  ateamer  which 
takes  Mr.  Troup  homeward.  And  there  are  thirty-tliree 
dying  men  in  eamp.  We  may  presume  that  the  other 
gentlemen  eoneurred  in  this  deed  also. 

3rd.  "  I  shall  go  on  to  Wadelai,  and  ascertain  from 
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Emiu  Pashtt,  if  he  be  there  still,  if  he  has  any  news 
of  Mr.  St^mley  ;  nlso  of  his  owu  intentions  as  regards 
sUivius  or  leHvintr,  I  mmd  not  tell  you  that  all 
our  endeavours  will  be  most  .strenuous  to  make  tlie 
quest  in  which  wp  are  going  a  succe.s.s.  It  may  be  he 
only  needs  aminunition  to  f;et  away  by  himself,  in 
which  case  I  would  in  all  prol>ability  he  able  to  supply 
him." 

On  the  14th  of  August  Mr.  John  Rose  Troup  has 
delivered  over  to  Major  Barttelot  1129  cfises  Remington 
riile  cartridges,  in  tidtbtion  to  the  twenty-nine  left  by  me 
at  YamVmya.  These  158  ceases  contain  60,000  rounds. 
By  June  9th  (see  Barttelot's  Report)  this  supply  has 
dwindled  down  to  35,580  rounds.  There  has  been  no 
marching,  no  fighting.  They  have  decreased  during  a 
camp  life  of  eleven  mouths  in  the  most  unaccountiible 
manner.  There  tire  left  with  the  rear  column  only  sulti- 
eieut  to  give  fifty  rounds  to  each  nflc  in  the  possession 
of  Emin  Pasha's  troops.  Half  of  the  gunpowder, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  bales  of  cloth, 
have  disappeared.  Tliough  Yambuya  originally  con- 
tained a  store  of  300,000  percussion-caps,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  purchase  £48  worth  from 
Tippu-Tib. 

4th.  '*  Tiie  loads  we  do  not  take  are  to  be  sent  to 
Bangala.  They  will  be  loaded  (on  the  steamers)  on 
June  8th  (1888),  a  receipt  being  given  for  them  by 
Air.  Van  Kerkhoven,  which  is  forwarded  to  you ; 
also  a  letter  of  instructions  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Ward. 
Perhaps  you  would  kindly  give  the  reijuisite  onier 
conceruiiig  the  loads  and  two  canoes  purchased  for 
Mr.  Ward's  transport,  a.s  it  is  nearly  certain  I  shall  not 
return  that  way,  and  shall  have,  therefore,  no  further 
need  of  them  or  him."  (See  Appendix — Barttclots 
Report). 

Mr.  Ward  has  been  despatched  down  river  to  telegraph 
to  the  Committee  for  instructions  ;  he  was  supposed  to 
bring  those  instructions  back  from  the  sea  with  him. 
Here  we  arc  told  the  Major  has  no  further  need  of  him. 
He  has  also  written  to  Captain  Van  Kerkhoven,  of  Ban- 
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gala,  not  to  allow  him  to  asoend  above  Ban^Ia.  In  the 
last  paragi'aph  of  Mr.  Jameson's  letter  to  Mr.  Bonny  I 
note  a  reference  to  this  change. 

5th.  The  rear  crolumn  consisted  of  271  souls  rank 
and  file  when  we  parK'd  from  Yambuya,  June  28th, 
1887. 

In  Octol^r,  1887,  this  force,  accoitling  to  a  letter  from 
the  Major,  had  decrea.sed  to  24  G  men. 

On  June  4th,  1888,  wliile  the  RMir  column  lies  Ktill  in 
the  same  camp  fsee  the  Major's  Rejxu't)  it  has  dimiuished 
to  135  men  niuK  and  file. 

On  August  I7th,  1888.  I  demand  from  Mr.  William 
Boimy,  who  ia  in  sole  cliarge  at  that  date,  an  official 
report  as  to  the  numl  ter  of  men  left  of  the  re*ir  column, 
and  lie  presents  me  with  the  folltiwing : — 

"  List  of  Zauzibaris  left  l>y  Mr.  Stanley  at  Bolobo  and 
Yambuya,  inclusive  of  eleven  men,  deserters,  picked  up 
from  advaui-e  tulunni  : — 


78  dead. 

*1G  (IcNerkit. 

10  with  Mr.  Jnmesor  (Bftngala). 

2d  left  sick  at  Vambnya. 

5  left  eick  ou  road. 
75  present  at  Banalya,  August  17th,  188U. 

~m 

Retom  of  Soudanese  and  Somalis  and  Syrians  left  at 
Yambuya : — 

21  aiwi 

1  killed  I'V  natives. 

1  Rxeculpd  liy  oiilor  of  Major  Barttelot 

S  Bciit  down  Coiipo  to  Epj-pt. 

4  left  Bick  ftt  Yambuya. 

1  sick  handed  over  to  caro  of  Congo  State. 

22  present  at  Banalya,  Augiist  17tb,  IBdS. 

53 
938 

276 


Return   of  British   officers   left   by   Mr.   Stanley   at 
Bolobo  and  Yambuya  ; — 
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1  John  Rose  Troup,  inviiliikd  home. 

1  Herliert  Ward,  sent  down  river  Iiy  Major  Barttfilot, 

1  Jnmes  S.  Jameson,  proceeded  down  Congo. 

1  Edmund  M.  B&rttelot,  Majur  (murdured). 

1  WiUiam  Bonny,  presoct  at  Baualya,  Augiut  ITtU,  1888. 
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376 

381 
11  ddserters  from  advance  ooluum. 

270 
1  error. 


271 


Dead  and  lost. 

78  Zonzibaris  dead. 

39  left  sick  at  Ytunlmya. 

4  left  sick  nt  Yanihuya. 

5  Iflft  Wfk  on  road. 
21  Soudftncse  dead. 

1  kiMtMl  1»y  natives. 
1  executod. 

1S& 


6fch.  The  steamer  Stanley  arrived  at  Yanibnya  on  the 
1 4tli  rif  August,  witiiin  a  few  dayn  of  the  dat^  nieutiuiiHl 
ill  the  Letter  of  iu.struotions.  On  tlie  17t]i  ahe  depart-s 
to  her  port  at  Leopoldville,  and  has  Hcvered  all  connec- 
tion witli  the  Expedition.  The  orticer.^  of  the  Congo 
State  have  behaved  loyally  ac<:unJing  to  their  tSovereigu's 
promise.  It  only  remaiiiH  now  for  the  rear  cohimu  to 
park  up  nwX  depart  slowly  but  steadily  along  our  traek, 
because  Tippu-Tib  has  not  arrived,  and  accoj*ding  to  the 
issue  anticipated  will  not  come. 

I  turn  to  Mr.  Bonny,  and  ask,  "  Were  you  not  all 
anxious  to  be  at  work  ? " 

"  Yes.  sir." 

"  Were  you  not  burning  to  be  off  from  Yambuya  ? " 

*'  les,  sir. 

"  W^ere  you  all  equally  desirous  to  be  on  the  i*oad  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.     Yes,  sir." 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Bonny,  tell  me — if  it  be  true  that  you 
were  all  burning,  eager,  and  anxious  to  be  off — why  you 
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did  not  devise  some  plan  better  than  travelling  back- 
wanls  and  forwartls  between  Yambuya  and  Stanley 
Falls  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir.  1  was  not  the  chief, 
and  if  you  will  observe,  in  the  Letter  iif  Instructions  you 
did  not  even  mention  my  name." 

"  That  is  very  true ;  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  but  you 
surely  did  not  remain  silent  be*yiuse  1  <»mitted  to  men- 
tion your  name,  did  vou — you  a  salaried  othcial  of  tlae 
Expedition  ? " 

**  No,  sir.     I  did  speak  often." 

"  Did  the  others  ?  ^ 

**  I  don't  know,  sir." 

I  have  never  obtained  further  light  from  Mr.  Bonny  ,^ 
though  at  every  leisure  h<)ur  it  was  a  constant  theme. 

A  year  after  this  we  were  at  Uflambiro,  south  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  I  received  a  clippjufr  of  a  news- 
paper wherein  there  was  a  copy  of  ^lajor  Harttelot's 
letter  of  Octolier,  1887.  There  was  a  pfirtion  which 
said,  *'  We  shall  be  olilifjfcd  Ui  Htay  here  until  l*«o\ember." 
I  know  that  tliey  thought  they  were  obliged  to  remain 
until  June  11,  1888.  I  turn  to  Major  Barttelot's  letter 
of  June  4th,  1888  (see  Appendbc),  wherein  he  says,  "I 
feel  it  my  bounden  duly  tt*  pr<x-eed  un  this  business,  in 
which  I  am  fully  upheld  by  both  Mr.  Jameson  and 
Mr.  Bonny ;  to  wait  longer  would  be  both  useless  and 
culpable,  as  Tippu-Tib  has  not  the  remotest  intention 
of  helping  us  any  more,  and  to  withdraw  would  be 
pusillanimous,  and,  1  am  certain,  entirely  contrary  to 
your  wishes  and  thuse  of  the  t'<immittee." 

I  turned  to  ray  Letter  of  Instructions,  and  I  find  in 
Paragraph  10  : 

"It  may  happen  that  though  Tippu-Tib  has  sent 
some  men,  he  has  not  sent  enough  to  carry  the  goods 
with  your  own  force.  In  that  case  you  will  of  course 
use  your  di.scretion  as  to  what  goods  you  can  dispense 
with,  to  enable  you  to  mai*ch." 

Pai*agniph  11.  *' If  voti  still  cannot  march,  then  it 
would  be  I)etter  to  make  marches  of  six  miles  tiAncc  over, 
if  you  prefer  marching  to  staying  for  our  arrival,  than 
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throw  too  many  things  away."     (&ee  Letter  of  Instruc- 
tinns  in  a  preceflino;  chapter.) 

At  UsJinihiro  also  I  received  tl*e  answer  which  the 
Committee  sent  in  reply  to  Air.  Ward's  eablegran*  fnini 
8t.  Paul  de  Loanda,  asking  them  to  "  wire  ailvice  and 
opinion." 

To  Mujor  fiatHetoty  f\ire  Ward,  Congo. 
"  Committee  rt^er  yott  to  Staniey$  orders  of  the  2'1/A  June.    If  ytm  BtiH 
eamtat  march  in  aecottUince  witft  thfse  or*Un,then  Uay  where  you  nrn^  aivait- 
inif  his  arriwil,  or  until  y*iu  receive /retk  itntruetiunn  frt/tu  Stunkjf." 

A  committee  GOOO  miles  away  penetrate  into  the 
spirit  of  the  instructionH  instantly,  hut  a  committee  of 
five  officers  at  Yarahuya  do  not  appear  to  understand 
them,  tlioi](,rh  llu'y  have  ln'.eii  drawn  up  cm  the  clear 
undcr.standiiig  that  ejich  cifHccr  won  hi  prd'cr  active 
movement  and  (xumpation  to  an  iuiu'tive  life  and  idle 
waiting'  at  Yamhuyii. 

7th.  .Mr.  William  Bonny,  whose  capacity  U»  under- 
take serious  responsibilities  is  unknown  to  me,  ia  not 
mentioned  in  the  Letter  of  Instructions. 

On  my  return  to  Banalya,  Mr.  Bonny  hands  me  the 
following  order  written  by  Major  Barttelot. 

"  YauilitivA  Camp, 

"  Ji^rit  22n(/,  1888. 

"  8ir.— In  event  of  my  death,  detention  of  Arabs,  al)Mcncc  from  any 
cause  fn>ui  Yftiiil>u.va  fuiiip.  you  will  lusninccbargt!  of  theSuudauese  com- 
pany, the  Znn/ilmr  <'orn|>titiy.  and  take  charpo  of  the  Mores,  sleepiiig  in 
the  hnuKu  where  th>ey  ure  placed.  All  orders  to  ZaiizilNiriK,  SomuliH,  and 
SoiiilnneHe  will  be  isRiied  by  you  and  to  tlieui  iitdy.  All  iishubk  of  cloth, 
inatiiko  (bffuui  ro<l«),  etc.,  will  tie  at  ynur  disrntinn.  but  Pi]xiriditnre  of 
all  kinds  mnst  an  much  as  possible  be  kept  undiT.  Ilelief  to  Mr.  Stiinley, 
cure  uf  the  loads  and  men,  good  uDden-tandiiiK  lx?tween  yourself  and  the 
Araliri  luuKt  be  your  earnest  care;  Rnythiiig  or  iinybiHly  atteiiiitting  to 
interfero  betweeo  you  &ud  these  ntatteiK  must  he  instntilty  rrmoved. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  (Vf ., 

"  KtiMUSU  il.  Baicttklot, 
'•  Mf^r." 

AVhat  remains  for  the  fnitliful  Jameson,  "  whose 
alacrity,  capacity,  and  willingness  to  work  are  un- 
bounded." to  do?  Where  is  the  proraisin^ijj,  iutelliwent, 
and  capable  Ward  ?  AMiat  position  remains  for  the 
methodical,  business-like,  and  zeah)us  Mr.  John  Kose 
Troup  ?     i[r.  Bonny  has  been  suddenly  elevated  to  the 
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command  of  the  renr  column  in  the  event  of  any  un- 
happy accident  t<>  Major  Bnrttelot 

Aly  first  fear  was  that  I  liod  licoume  insane.     When 
I  aJone  of  all  men  attempt  to  reconcile  these  inexplio- 
alile  contrarinesses  with  what  I  know  animated  o«ijh  ami 
every  nfticer  of  tlu>  rear  column,  1  tiiid  that  all  the  wi^e 
editors  of  London  ditFer  from  me.     In   the  wonderful 
log-hook  entries  1  leitd  noldc  zeal,  iin.lcfati<jal>le  lalwiur, 
maix^hcs  and  (.-ounter  nmrchc-,  ami  a  limitless  patience. 
In  the  Major's  othcial  i-ejwrt,  in  Mr.  Jameson's  last  sad 
letter  (see  Appendix),  I  discern  a  singleness  of  purjx>8e,j 
inHexible  resolve  and  the  tnie  fibre  of  loyalty,  tireless  1 
energy,  and  fiiith,  and  a  devotion  which  disdains  all  cal- 
culation of  cost.      When  I  came  to  compiire  these  thiugs 
one  with  ain»ther,  my  concki.sion  was  tliat  the  ofHcers 
at  Yamhuya   had    manifestly  been    iiidirt'en*tit    to    the 
letter  nf  inst ructions,  ami  had  for;iott**n  their  promises. 
When  Mr.  Boniiy  told  me  iliat  one  of  them  had  risen  at 
a  mess  meeting  to  propose  that  my  instructions  should 
\)^   can<5ell<;d,    and   that   the   ideas  of  Major  Barttelot 
should  be  carried  out  in  future — it  did  appear  to  me 
that  the  most   charitable   construction    that   could    be 
plrtceil  upon  .such  conduct  was  that  they  were  indifferent 
to  any  .suggestions  which  had  been  drawn  out  purposely 
to  satisfy  their  own  oft-repeated  desire  of  *'  moving  on." 

But  how  I  wish  that  I  had  been  there  for  just  one 
hour  only  on  that  August  iTrli,  IdHT,  when  the  five 
otiicers  were  assembled^ — ailrift  and  away,  finally  from 
nil  touch  with  civilization — to  discuss  what  they  should 
do,  to  tell  them  that 

"  3af&  soul  tioR  in  the  doin^, 
And  the  rapture  of  luir^innR 
Is  the  prize." 

To  remind  them  that 

"  The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory." 

"What  1  count  your  hundreds  of  loads !  WTiat  aro 
they 'if  Look»  it  is  simply  this:  200  carriers  are  here 
to-dav.  There  are  500  loads.  Hence  to  the  next  vil- 
lage is  ten  miles.     In  aix  days  your  200  men  have 
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In  four  months  you 


In  eight  montlis  y(Hi  are 
NyanzH,  ami  long 


carried  the  500  loads  ten  miles, 
are  inland  about   150  miles. 

300  miles  nearer  to  the  Nyanza,  and  long  liefnre  that 
time  you  have  iightene4l  ynur  labours  by  conveying 
most  of  your  burdens  in  canoes ;  you  will  luive  heard 
ftll  about  that  advance  column  as  early  as  October,  the 
second  month  of  work  ;  for  powder  and  guns,  you  may 
get  Ugarrowwa's  flotilla  to  help  you,  and  }>y  tlie  time 
the  advance  column  starts  from  Fort  Bodo  to  hunt 
you  up,  you  will  be  safe  in  Ugarrowwa's  settlement,  and 
long  before  that  you  will  have  met  the  couriem  with 
charts  of  the  route  witli  exact  information  of  what 
lies  before  you,  where  foo<l  is  to  be  obtained,  and  every 
one  of  you  will  be  healthier  and  happier,  and  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  performed  even  a  greater 
task  than  the  advance  column,  and  obtained  the 
"  kudos  "  which  you  desired.  The  bigger  the  work  the 
greater  the  joy  in  doing  it.  That  whole-hearted  striv- 
ing and  ^\Testling  with  difficulty  ;  the  laying  hold  with 
firm  grip  and  level  head  and  cahn  resolution  of  the 
monster,  and  tugging,  and  toiling,  and  wrestling  at  it,  to- 
day, to-morrow,  and  the  next  until  it  is  done ;  it  is  the 
solflier's  creed  of  forward,  ever  forward — it  is  the  man's 
faith  that  for  this  task  was  he  born.  Don't  think  of 
the  morrow's  task,  but  what  you  have  to  do  to-day, 
and  go  at  it.  When  it  is  over,  rest  trancjuilly,  and 
sleep  well. 

But  I  was  unable  to  be  present ;  I  couhl  only  rely  on 
their  promise  that  tJiey  would  limit  their  faitli  in  Tippu- 
Tib  until  the  concentration  of  all  officers  and  men 
attached  to  the  rear  column,  and  insist  that  the  blazing 
on  the  trees,  the  broa<l  arrow-heads  pointing  the  way, 
shouhl  be  well  made  for  their  clear  guidanre  through 
the  almost  endless  woofls,  from  one  side  of  the  ftuest; 
to  its  farthest  edge.  Yet  curiously  hungering  to  know 
why  Barttclot,  who  was  '*  spoiling  for  work,"  and  Jame- 
son, who  was  so  earnest,  and  had  paid  a  thousand 
pounds  for  the  privilege  of  being  with  us,  and  Ward, 
who  I  thought  was  to  be  the  future  Clive  of  Africa,  and 
Troup,  so  noted  for  hia  industry,  and  Bonny,  so  steaAly 
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and  so  oliedient,  so  uuronsfinusly  acted  as  to  utterly 
prevent  them  from  doiug  what  I  believe  from  my  fiouJ 
they  wished  to  do  a«  iiiueli  us  I  or  any  otiier  of  us  did, 
a  conviction  flashes  upon  my  mind  that  there  has  l>een 
a  supernatural  malignant  influence  or  agency  at  work 
to  tliwart  every  honest  intention. 

A  few  instances  will   tend  Co  strengthen    this    con- 
viction.    I    freely   and    hciirtily   admit   that   the    five 
officers  burned  to  leave  Yambuya,  and  to  assist  in  pro- 
secuting  unto  successful    issue   the   unique    enterprise 
they  had  sacrificed  so  much  comfort  to  join.     But  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  move,  ti'V  how  they  may.     They 
believe  I  am  alive,  and  they  vtiw  to  make  a  strenuous 
quest  for  me,  but  they  reduce  me  to  nakedness.     They 
are  determined  U)  sUirt  in  ijucst  and   relief  of  Emin 
Fiislia,  bec^iuse  '*  to  withflraw  would  be  pusillanimous, 
nnd  to  stay  longer  would  be  culpable,"  and  yet  they 
jmrt  with  the  necessary  ammunition  that  they  wish  to 
Ciirry  to  him.     They  confess  that  there  are  thirty-three 
sick  men  unable  to  move  at  Yambuya,  and  yet  the  very 
stores,  metUwiuient-s,  and  wine  that  might  have  saved 
them   they  box  up   and   send   to   Biuigala,  after  first 
obtaining  a  receipt   for   them.     They  have  all  signed 
agreements  wherein  each  officer  shall  have  a  fair  share 
ol  alt  European  preserved  provisions,  perfect  delicacias, 
and  yet  they  decline  to  eat  them,  or  allow  the  sick  men 
to  eat  them,  but   despatch    tliem  out  of  the   hungry 
woods   to   the   station   of  Biingala.     Mr.  Bonny,  as   I 
understand,  expres.sed  no   rL^gret  or  audible  dissent  at 
their    dej>arture.       Frniii    pure    habit,    of  dis<:ipbne    he 
refrained  fmm  demanding  la.s  fair  share,  and  Hke  a  good 
Englinhma!!,  ?)ut  mighty  poor  democrat,  ho  partwl  with 
his  inalienable  right  without  a  murmur.     They  searched 
for  Manyuema  slaveys,  cannibals  of  the  Bakusu  and  Bason- 
ffora  tribes  to  replace  their  dead  Zanzibaris  and  Sou- 
danese, Somalis  and  S3*rians,  and  it  c^me  to  pass  a  few 
weeks  after  they  had  obtainetl  these  cannibals  that  one 
of  their  head  men  assiis-sinates  the  English  commander. 
Also  on  a  fatal  date,  fat-al   because  that  resolution  to 
wait  sealed  their  fate,  an  officer  of   the  advance  column 
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was  strayint^  through  an  impenetrable  bush  witli  300     isss. 
despaiiin^  men  beliincl  him,  ami  on  tliis  fatal  ilate  the     ^"^^ 
next  year,  Mr.  Bonny,  the  sole  survivor  of  tlie  English      ^'^^^ 
baud,  pours  into  my  ears  a  tcnible  tale  of  death  and 
disaster,  while  at  the  same  Lour  pior  Jameson  breathes 
his  last,  tired  and  worn  out  with  his  futile  struggles  to 
"  move   on  "  at  Bangala,  500  miles  west  of  me ;  and 
600  miles  east  of  me,  the  i:ext  day,  Emin  Pasha  and 
Mr.  JepliHon  walk  into  the  arms  of  the  rebel  soldiery 
of  ^juatoria. 

Tliis  i.s  all  very  uncanny  if  you  think  of  it.  There  is 
a  supernatural  diablerie  operating  wliich  surpasses  the 
conception  and  attainment  of  a  mortal  man. 

In  addition  to  all  these  misL-liiefs  a  vast  crop  of  lying 
is  germinated  in  those  darksome  shades  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stanley  Falls,  or  along  the  course  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  sliowing  a  meaHurcless  cunning,  and  an  in- 
satiable love  of  horror.  My  own  nmnler  !i[Dpcars  to  be 
a  favourite  theme,  quantities  of  humHii  bones  are  said  to 
l)e  discovered  by  some  reconnoitring  party,  human 
limbs  are  said  to  be  found  in  cooking-pot^,  sketches  by 
an  amateur  artist  are  reported  to  have  been  made  of 
whole  famiiies  indulging  in  cannibal  repasts ;  it  is  more 
than  hinted  that  Englishmen  are  implicated  in  raifls, 
murder,  und  rannibalisni,  that  they  have  been  making 
targets  of  native  fugitives  while  swimming  in  the 
Aruwimi,  all  for  the  mere  sake  i»f  infusing  terror,  alarm, 
and  grief  among  quiet  EuglisJi  pe4)ple,  and  to  plague 
our  friends  at  home. 

The  instruments  this  dark  jxjwer  elects  for  the  dis- 
seminutiitn  of  these  ealumnious  fables  are  as  various  in 
their  professions  as  in  their  nationality.  It  is  a  deserter 
one  day,  and  the  next  it  is  an  engineer  of  a  steamer  ;  it 
is  now  a  slave-trader,  or  a  slave ;  it  is  a  guileless  mis- 
sionary in  search  of  work,  or  a  dismissed  Syrian  ;  it  is  a 
young  artist  with  morbid  tiistes,  or  it  is  an  officer  of 
the  Congo  Free  State.  Kneh  in  bis  turn  becomes  pos- 
sessed with  an  insane  desire  to  say  or  write  something 
which  ovei^vvhelnis  common  sense,  and  exceeds  ordinary 
belief. 


From  the  official  written  uarrative  of  Mr.  William 
Bonuy  I  glean  the  following,  and  array  the  facts  in 
clear  order. 

The  Stanley/  steamer  has  departed  from  Yambuya 
early  in  the  moraiug  of  August  17th,  1887.  The  gCMxla 
she  has  brought  up  are  stored  within  the  magazine, 
and  03  near  as  1  can  gather  there  arc  266  men  within 
the  entrenched  camp.  As  they  arc  said  to  have  met 
to  deliberate  upon  their  future  steps  we  may  assume 
that  the  letter  of  instructions  was  read,  and  that  they 
did  not  uiidei'stanil  them.  Tliey  think  the  wisest  plan 
would  be  to  await  Tippu-Tib,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  promised  to  Major  Barttelot  that  he  would  be 
after  him  within  nine  days. 

On  this  day  the  otJicera  heard  firing  across  the  river 
almost  opposite  to  Yamhuya.  Through  their  binoculars 
they  see  the  aborigines  chased  into  the  river  by  men 
dressed  in  wlute  c:lothes,  who  are  sliooting  at  them  from 
the  north  or  right  bank.  Conceiving  that  the 
marauders  must  be  some  of  Tippu-Tib's  men,  they 
resolve  upon  electing  an  officer  anil  a  few  men  to 
interview  them,  and  to  cease  from  molesting  the  natives 
who  have  long  ago  become  friendly  and  are  under  their 
protection.  The  otftcer  goes  across.  Hntls  their  camp, 
and  invites  Abdallah,  their  chief,  to  visit  the  Engli.sh 
commander  of  Yumbuya.  The  Major  thus  learns  that 
these  raarauilers  really  belong  to  Tippu-Tib,  and  that 
Stanley  Falls  is  but  six  days'  march  overland  fnim 
Yambuya.  Probably  believing  that,  after  all.  Tippu-Tib 
may  be  pci'^uadcd  to  assist  the  Expedition,  he  inquires 
for  and  obtains  guides  to  conduct  some  of  his  party  to 
Stanley  Falls,  to  speak  and  treat  in  his  behalf  with  that 
chieftain  whom  we  have  ronveyed  from  Ziinzibar  to 
Stanley  Falls,  with  free  rations  in  consideration  of  the 
help  lie  had  solemnly  contracted  to  furnish. 

On  August  29,  Mr.  Ward  returns  from  the  Falls  with 
a  reply  from  Tippu-Tib,  wherein  he  promises  that  he 
will  collect  the  carriers  nee<led  and  send  them  within  ten 
days.  The  first  pi-omiae  in  .Tune  was  '*  in  nine  days  "  ; 
the  promise  is  in  August  "  in  ten  days."     A  few  days 


later  Mr.  .lameson  returns  from  Stanley  Falls  in  company 
of  Salim  bin  Mohammc*!.  a  nephew  of  Tippu-'l'ib.  ami  a 
large  party  of  Manyuenia.  This  party  is  reported  to 
be  the  vanguard  of  the  carrier  contingent,  which  Tippu- 
Tib  will  shortly  brin^  in  person. 

In  the  interval  ot  waiting  for  him,  however,  trouble 
breaks  out  on  the  Luniami,  and  Tippn-Tib  is  obliged  to 
Lurry  t-o  the  scene  to  settle  it.  The  Yambuya  garrison, 
however,  tu-e  daily  expecting  his  presence. 

Unable  to  Wr  the  suspense,  the  second  visit  to 
Stttnley  Falls  is  undertaken,  this  time  by  Major  Barttclot 
in  person.  It  is  the  1st  of  October.  Sabin  bin  Mo- 
hammed accompanied  him.  and  also  Mr.  Troup.  On 
the  way  thither  they  met  Tippu-Tib  advancing  towjinis 
Yambuya,  having  six  desertei's  from  the  advance  column, 
each  bearing  a  weighty  tusk.  The  Major  graciously 
remits  the  six  ivory  tusks  to  the  Arab  chief,  and.  as 
thev  must  have  a  palaver,  thev  go  together  to  Stanley 
Falls. 

After  one  month  the  Major  returns  to  his  camp,  on 
the  Ai-uwimi,  and  states  that  Tippu-Tib,  unable  to 
muster  000  carriers  in  the  Stanley  Falls  region,  is 
obliged  to  prtx^eed  to  Kasongo.  about  ^AO  miles  alx)ve 
Stanley  Falls,  and  thfit  this  journey  of  about  TOO  miles 
(to  Kasongo  and  bm-k)  will  (K'<'upy  forty-two  days. 

Meantime,  twenty  of  the  Major's  (*wn  people  have 
been  buried  outside  the  (ymi]). 

The  English  commander  learns  tluit  during  his  ab- 
sence. Majato,  a  fic;id  man  of  ttic  Manvuema.  has  been 
behaving  "  badly,"  that  he  has  been,  in  fact,  intimidating 
the  natives  who  marketed  Mith  the  garrison,  vnth  the 
view  of  starving  the  soldiers  and  Zanzibaris,  or  reaping 
some  gain  by  acting  as  the  middleman  or  factor  in  the 
exchange  of  goods  for  produce.  Hearing  these  things, 
the  Major  naturdlly  becomes  indiguant,  and  forthwith 
despatches  Mr.  Ward,  who  makes  the  third  visit  to  the 
Falls  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Majato. 
The  c(unplaint  is  eft'ective,  and  Majato  is  immediately 
withdrawn. 

In   the   beginning  of   1888,   Salim  bin   Mohammed 
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arrives  at  Yambuya  for  the  sccontl  time,  and  presently 
Vtecomes  so  active  in  enforcing  certain  me^isures  against 
tiie  natives  that  the  food  supply  of  the  camp  is  wholly 
cut  uff*  and  never  renewed.  Ife  also  commences  the 
construction  of  a  permanent  camp  of  substantial  mud* 
built  hut-s,  at  half  a  bow-phot's  distance  from  the  pdi- 
sades  of  Yambuya,  and  completely  invests  the  fort  on 
the  land  side,  a.s  though  he  were  pre}>aring  for  a  siege 
of  tlie  place. 

After  a  futile  effort  to  bribe  8rtiini  \\'ith  the  offer  of  a 
thousand  pounds  to  lend  a  Maiiyuema  contingent  tt) 
follow  the  track  of  the  advance  ci>luuin.  Major  Barttelot 
and  Mr.  Jameson,  about  the  middle  of  Fcbiniaiy,  under- 
take the  fourth  visit  to  Stanley  Falls.  Salim,  feaiing 
unfavourable  ac(.*ountsof  his  liehaviour,  accompanies  them 
en  rouif ;  the  party  meet  250  Manyuema,  nut  as  they 
have  no  written  instructions  with  them,  they  are  per- 
mitte<l  to  scatter  over  the  country  in  search  of  ivory. 

In  Maivh  Salim  returns  to  Yambuya,  and  intimates 
to  the  otiicers  that  no  doul»t  the  carriers  would  be  ulti- 
mately forthcoming,  not  however  for  the  puq)ose  of 
following  Mr.  Stanley's  titick,  but  to  proceed  viA  Ujiji 
and  Unyoi-o  ;  a  mere  haziness  of  geography  ! 

On  the  25th  (if  Marrh.  ^blj(»r  Barttlelot  returns  to  the 
CAmp  with  inforniatitin  that  Mr.  Jumeson,  the  inde- 
fatigable Jameson,  has  proceeded  up  river  in  the 
track  of  Tippu-Tib  with  the  intention  of  rem-hing  Ka- 
songo.  He  also  announces  his  intention  of  forming  a 
ffyiu"  column,  and  leaving  the  larger  part  of  his  goods  at 
Stanley  Falls  in  charge  of  an  otticer  !  He  also  prepares 
a  telegram  to  the  committee  in  Lonilon  which  is  as 
follows  : — 


"  St,  Paul  de  LfMindn. 

"  U  M>ifj,  1888. 

"  No  iiewB  of  Stanley  sinoe  writing  la«t  (VtoWr.  Ti|j|m-Tili  went  to 
Kaaongo,  Nov.  16th,  hut  up  to  Mnrcli  lias  only  pot  us  ^50  men.  More  are 
coming,  but  uncertain  in  nnmhor,  imd  ns  precaution,  j>rosuinin(;  Statiley 
in  trouble  (it  would)  be  ulwunl  in  me  to  start  with  lew  nunilicr  thim  In* 
did,  while  carrying  more  Icmds — minus  Maxim  gun.  Therftfore  I  haro 
sent  Jatne«oii  to  KuKotu.'O  I«  JiJistcii  Tipi>u-Tib  in  regard  to  orif^inally 
propoRi>d  nnnilfor  of  filM)  uHiU.  imd  to  obtain  as  many  lii:htiiiK  luea  fin 
poBHiblc  u|)  to  400,  hIho  to  make  as  advantageous   t«nu&  aa   be  cau 


y^arding  sernce,  and  jMnyment  of  tuoit.  lie  eii<l  I  guaranteeinK  money      iggg 
in  ntJue  of  Expedition.    Janiehon  will  return  rtlmut  the  14th,  but  earliest      Aug. 
day  to  Rtnrt  will  ho  Juno  Ist,  when  I  propoRO  leaving  an  officer  with  all    „      , 
loftds  not  abaotatcly    wantwl   at   Stanley   Falls.      Ward   carries   tliis      ""*  '* 
nies8U{;o :   please  obtain  wirv  frum   tbe  Ein^;  of  the  Belgians  to  the 
A*l(niniKtrat«r  of  tlu-   Fri'u  State  to  place  rarrters  at  his  disposal,  and 
liave  Bteamon*  in  rcodinefl-s  to  wnvny  him  to  Yanibuya.    If  men  eonie 
before  his  airival  1  shall  start  witliont  him.    Ho  should  itjturn  al>oiit 
July  1st.    Wire  advice  aud  opinion.    Officers  all  well.    M'ord  awoitu 
K'ply. 

"  Rartteiot." 

Mr.  Wanl  prnr-roded  down  tlie  Congo,  and  in  an  un- 
precedentedly  short  time  reiiched  the  sea-boun.!,  rublod 
ins  despntcli.  received  tJie  following  reply,  and  started 
up  the  (.'i)ug(j  Hgdin  for  the  Yambuya  ciimp. 

"  Major  Barftelnt,  care  Ward,  Conpo. 

"Committ«*  refer  yon  to  Stanley's  ordora  of  the  '24th  Juno,  1887.  If 
yon  still  cannot  niarelt  in  accurdanw  with  these  orders,  then  stay  where 
you  an',  awailiuK  hia  arrival  or  uulil  you  receive  fresli  instruetiouB  fmiu 
Stanley.  P-ommitlee  do  not  anthoriwi  the  onpajfl^ment  of  lightinR  men. 
N>wB  has  been  received  from  £min  Tasha  eio  Ziinzibar.  datoil  Wadelai, 
Novemlier  *2nd.  Stanley  wag  not  thfu  heard  of:  Emin  Pasha  is  well  and 
iu  Tin  imme«.liate  want  of  sniiplief*,  «iid  cix«  to  south-west  of  lake  to  watch 
for  Stiuiley.    Letters  have  been  posteti  regufnrly  vi,i  Eiwt  Coast. 

*'  Chairman  of  Committee." 

Mr.  Ward  on  arriving  at  Ikngnla  i.s  detainetl  there  by 
ortler. 

The  Committee  liave  m&de  a  Hlight  miatake  in  calling 
my  letter  of  instructions  "  orders."  The  instructions 
nre  not  exactly  "  orders."  They  are  Hiiggeftions  or 
iulvicea  tendered  by  the  Commander  of  the  Expedition 
to  the  Commautliug  UtHcer  of  the  rear  column,  which  he 
nuiy  frdlow  or  reject  at  his  own  diwretion.  Mnjor 
Barttclot  has  expressed  an  impatient  desire  to  be  of 
active  service  to  the  Expedition.  He  declares  that  it  is 
his  dearest  wish  to  leave  Yambuya  to  follow  on  our 
track.  The  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  strongly 
s^inpathiHing  with  the  impetuous  young  othcer,  writes 
out  a  series  of  suggeHtions  by  wliiih  his  <lesire  may  be 
realised,  and  gives  him  further  a  pencilled  estimate  (see 
Appendix)  by  what  manner  the  fonvaixl  advance  after 
us  may  be  done.  The  Major  earnestly  promi-ses  to  con- 
form to  the>ic  suggcstionH.  and  the  parting  between  liim 
aud  myself  is  ou  this  understanding.     But  they  are  not 


i$88.     positive  "  orders/' as  n  man's  epitaph  fan  \'teM  be  ■written 
•*''*f      after  bis  de^itli,  so  the  mejisure  of   *  kuihw  "  to  he  given 
^^'^*'  a  man  is  l^est  kiujwu  after  tlie  vahie  of  his  services  has 
been  ascertained. 

At  the  end  of  March  tiie  Major  is  ou  bad  terms  \i-ith 
Salim  Iiin  Mohammed,  which  compels  him  to  make  a 
fifth  visit  to  Stuidcy  Falls  to  ol>tain  his  removal. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Major  Bartt^lot  returns  to 
his  camp,  and  ►SaUm  lias  ordci-s  to  ijuit  Yambuya.  In- 
BteaJ,  however,  of  proceeding  to  Stanley  Falls,  he  pro- 
poses a  raid  ujxjn  a  hirge  village  below  Yambuya,  but 
in  a  few  days  he  rcappeui's,  fitating  that  lie  h»is  beard  a 
rumour  that  the  advance  column  is  descending  tho 
upper  waters  of  tlie  Aruwimi. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1888,  the  Major  proceeds  to 
make  a  sixth  visit  to  Stanley  Falls,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
the  montli  makes  his  i-eappeamnce  witli  the  indefatigable 
Jameson  and  a  large  party  of  Manyuema.  Three  days 
larrr  the  prrHiiistinating  Tippu-Tib,  who,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1887,  said  that  he  would  be  at  Yambuya  within 
nine  days,  and  in  August  within  ten  days,  arrives  liy 
steiuner  A. I. A.  The  Stanley  also  steams  up  to  deliver 
letters  for  the  expedition. 

As  Tippu-Tib  suggcstetl  that  the  hmils  60lb».  weight 
were  ttxj  Jieavy  for  his  people,  the  ofJi<'ers  were  obliged 
to  reduce  them  to  40,  30,  and  20lli.  weights,  Uy  suit  his 
views.  This  was  no  light  task,  l>ut  it  had  to  be  per- 
formed. As  an  advance  pa\'Tiient,  Mr.  Bonny  relates 
that  forty-seven  bales  of  cloth,  a  vast  store  ot  powder 
and  fixed  ammunition  are  delivered,  and  £128  worth  of 
stores  are  given  to  Muini  8umai,  the  heatl  man  of  the 
Manyuema  battalion.  The  European  pr<)\isions  are  then 
overhauled,  and  sucli  articles  as  Madeira  wine,  jams, 
sftgo,  tapioca,  arrownwit,  sanlines,  herrings,  and  wheat 
fionr  are  boxed  up.  and  with  eight  boxes  of  my  baggage 
are  shipped  on  boiud  the  steamer  for  Bangala  as  un- 
necessary and  superflufuift,  in  the  same  vessel  on  which 
Mr,  Troup  is  an  invalid  passenger  bound  home. 

Finally,  on  the    1  Hh  of  June.  1888,  after  weeding 
out  twenty-nine  Zanzibaris  and  four  Soudanese  who  are 
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t<x)  feeble  to  work,  Messrs.  Biirttelot,  Jameson,  and 
Bonny  leave  tlie  oamp  tliey  should  lia^e  left  not  later 
tlian 'the  25th  of  Au^^ust  1887,  with  a  followiug  of  """"'^"^ 
Ziinzibaiis,  Soudaitese,  Sonmlis,  and  Mauyuemu»  aggre- 
gating nearly  900  men,  women,  and  children,  with  the 
intention  of  making  that  "  streuuous  i^uost "  for  the  lost 
Commander  and  to  relieve  Emiii  Piusha. 

These  six  visits  to  Stanley  Falls  which  the  Major  and 
his  friends  have  made  umount  iu  the  aggregate  to  1200 
English  milea  of  marching.  The  uutii'ing  Major  lias 
personally  travelled  800  miles,  while  Jjimesou  has  per- 
formeil  1200  mile.'*.  If  ouly  these  1200  miles  had  l>eea 
travelled  between  Yambuya  and  the  Albert,  the  rear 
ooluinii  woidil  have  reJiehed  Pauga  Falls.  Even  by 
tra\-elliug  sixty  miles,  to  gain  a  tllrect  advance  of  ten 
miles>  they  would  have  been  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
our  letters  and  chart'*  t<»  press  on  to  Avejeli  to  recupe- 
rjite  among  the  abuudant  plantains  of  that  rich  and 
populous  settlement. 

nut  wliilc  thi^  MnjrM'  and  liis  4)ffii:ers  wore  eiidi'avour- 
ing  to  stimulate  an  unwilling  man  Ut  perform  his  con- 
tract with  forty-five  guinea  riHes,  Remington  n'Hes, 
ivory-liandled  revolvers  and  juoinunilinn,  with  many  a 
fair  Ifale  oi'  cloth,  their  own  faithful  men  were  dying  at 
a  frightful  rate.  Out  of  the  original  roll  of  271.  there 
are  only  132  left  of  rank  and  file,  anil  lait  of  these  132 
by  the  time  they  have  arrived  at  Banalya  there  are  ouly 
101  remaining,  and  nearly  a  half  of  these  are  so  wasted 
by  famine  and  disease  that  there  is  no  hope  of  life  in 
them. 

Thirteen  days  after  the  departure  of  the  horde  of 
Manyuema  and  the  anaimic  Zaiizibaris  from  the  fatal 
camp  of  Yambuya.  the  Major  undertakes  a  seventh  visit 
to  Stanley  Falls,  and  leaves  the  column  to  struggle  on 
its  way  to  Banalya  without  him.  On  the  forty-third 
day  of  the  march  of  ninety  miles  the  van  of  the  rear 
column  enters  the  palisaded  village  of  Banalya,  which 
has  become  in  mv  alwence  a  station  of  Tippu-Tib's  in 
charge  of  an  AraVi  called  Abdallah  Karoni,  auiJ  on  the 
same  day  the  restless  and  enterprising  Major  enters  it 
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on  his  return  from  Stanley  Falls.     On  the  next  day 
some  niisuiiflerstanding  takes  plaoe  lietween  Iiim   and 
Bionij'ft.  jh^^  (.jij^jj-  ,\l„l,ill,il,  Karoni.     The  Major  stonns  at  bini, 

anil  threatens  to  start  to  Stanley  Falls  for  the  eighth 
visit  on  the  20th  of  July  to  complain  of  his  conduct 
to  Tippu-Tib  ;  hut  at  dawn  on  the  19th  of  July  tho 
unfortunate  commander  is  shot  through  the  heart  by 
the  assassin  Sanga. 

I  will  permit  .Mr.  William  Bonny's  official  report  to 
detail  what  occurreii  in  a  revised  form. 

"  \m  J'Uf,.  18S8.— The  Major  continued  to  threaten  Abdalln  that  if  he 
did  not  get  the  cArrifre  |.iromi8<'<l  by  Ti|i|m-Til»  lie  would  retiiru  tuSianlf^y 
Falls  oji  the  20th,  And  he  ordered  the  Arnh  to  amiinpaiiy  him.  The 
Ui^jor  infoniicKt  mo  he  vould  Iw  bock  on  Ww.  9th  r>f  Anpiist,  bnt  heforo 
conclndin;;  his  ronitirks,  he  iLsktid  ue.  '  Dou't  you  think  I  ara  doing  the 
correct  thinj.'  hy  uoiiijr  to  Stanley  Falls?  *  I  answored.  '  No,  I  don't  so*^ 
why  yon  want  sixty  more  meu ;  you  bavB  ineu  enough  and  to  Kimro ! 
You  had  better  iKsiie  th(«  rifleB  and  anunanition  to  the  men,  and  that 
will  rodui^o  the  numhor  of  our  hnrdons  hy  fifteen,  and  tnist  the  luen. 
Mr.  Stanley  is  ohIij:LiJ  1o  tnist  the  men.  If  they  run  away  from  you.  ther 
run  tiwiiy  fnmi  him,  bnt  if  you  leavo  them  in  my  hands  I  don't  think 
they  will  niTi.*  The  Miijor  said.  '  I  intend  that  yon  s\m\\  hnw  command 
of  the  Zanziiiftvis  and  Si>udane.«e  from  hei-e,  and  you  shall  fircc^'^to  Ihe 
Manyuenia  a  day's  march.  Mr.  Jameson  and  I  will  march  with  the 
Manyuumii  and  ^et  t^em  into  8ome  order,  and  ^ee  tliey  do  not  mix  up 
with  your  |)eople.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  FallB.  but  I  want  you  to  try 
to  got  some  few  men.  If  you  only  get  mo  twenty  I  Rhall  !«  natistiej. 
I  nitked  Alkdallah  if  he  could  let  me  have  a  few  carrierB.  I  obtained 
seven ' 

'*  VMh  Jult/.^FAvU  this  moriiinf;  a  Mnuynoma  woman  e«:>mmenced 
beating  a  drum  and  sinulng.  It  it*  their  diiily  eustom.  The  Major  KM»t 
ilia  boy  Soudi,  who  wtio  only  about  thirteen  yenn*  old,  to  Ktop  them,  but 
at  onfo  loud  and  anjrry  voices  were  heard,  folIowe<I  by  two  nhots  by  way 
of  dtftianca  The  Major  ordcrecl  Boroe  Soudanese  to  po  and  find  tl>e  raeu 
who  were  firiug.  at  the  same  time  nettinK  up  from  lied  himself  and 
takint;  his  revolvers  from  the  wwc.  tic  saiii. '  I  will  Khout  the  first  man 
1  catch  tiring.'  1  t<ilil  him  not  to  interfere  with  the  people's  daily 
custom,  to  renniin  inside,  and  not  go  out,  iua.smueh  as  they  would  soon 
be  quiet.  He  went  cmt  revulver  in  liand  towherp  the  SotidiiiieKe  were. 
They  told  him  that  thny  conid  not  find  tlio  men  who  were  firing.  The 
Major  then  pushed  naido  some  Mnnyuema  imd  ])as6ed  throuf^'h  them  to- 
wiirds  the  woman  who  was  IxatintJ  the  drum  and  sin^lnp.  and  ordered 
her  to  doBJut.  Just  then  a  shot  wjis  fired  thrtuiKh  a  l"upiio!e.  in  on 
opijosite  hut  from  within,  by  Sanpa,  the  woman's  husl^aud.  The  cbarfce 
Winttrated  just  Iwlow  the  repion  of  the  heart-  and  passed  out  behind. 
lodKJng  finally  in  a  |iart  of  the  verandaii  under  which  the  Major  fell  dead. 

"  The  Soudane.se  ran  away,  and  refused  to  follow  me  to  pet  the  Major's 
Iwdy;  but  I  went,  and  was  followed  by  one  Homali,  and  one  Soudanese, 
who  with  tuyaelf  carried  the  Injdy  tn  ray  hoiiae.  From  the  Kcrtamiiip  I 
thought  a  general  massacre  had  (Mmmenced.  for  I  had  not  seen  a  single 
Zanzihori.  Thoy  were  cither  Iiiding  within  thi'ir  hoiucs  ur  jnining  in  tlio 
general  stampede  that  followed.     I  noiv  turned  and  saM'  one  of  the  head* 
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men  of  the  Maryiiema,  wlio  with  riflr  nii<]  rnvdlver  in  hand  was  leading  a 
Iioiiy  of  sixty  of  his  insople  t«  uttack  me.  I  had  nn  nrms.  T  walkoi  up 
to  him  and  a8k*^d  him  if  he  wan  leaiilnj;  his  men  to  (l^rlit  mo.  He  renHed 
•  Na'  I  saifi,  'Then  take  your  mpn  rmiPtly  to  tlieir  hon*«8  and  briiip  nil 
the  hcmlmen  to  me,  for  1  wisli  to  speak  to  tbem.'  Some  lioadmen  t-hortly 
aft*.'rward.s  uifttle  their  appeaniuco,  and  I  said  to  tbetn,  *  The  trouMo  is 
not  mine,  hut  Tippu-Tih'K.  I  n-aiu  you  to  hriu(;  me  all  tlie  loads,  and  tell 
ftl  I  your  ftillowa  to  do  the  aaiue.  Tippu-Tib  knows  what  cjich  ol  .voii  haw  in 
charge  and  is  refiponsible  for  them.  Thia  ifi  Tipiiu-Tih'B  trouhle.  Tippu- 
Tili  will  have  to  pay  up  if  the  poods  arc  lost,  and  will  pnniFh  the  hvsA- 
man  who  causes  him  a  lu^s.  I  shall  write  t>i  him,  and  he  n-ill  come  here, 
and  lie  Hball  know  the  name  of  him  who  refuses  to  do  what  I  now  wish.' 
Tliis  ie^ultei.1  in  iny  g>i'ttJnK  liu'k  to  the  Ktureroom  nifout  150  load  in.  I 
now  sent  my  mn-n  to  collect  what  ^th^U  tliey  could.  aiicJ  l>cfon>  long  I 
recovered  299  ij^irter  loails.  They  had  been  watterori  all  over  the  plaee, 
some  in  thfi  fore-nt,  in  llie  rice  fi«ld,  and  in  the  vilhific  huts  hiddieu  away 
within  and  without,  in  fai^t  everywhem.  Some,  of  the  l>ead  sacks  and 
ammunition  lx>xes  had  atrca«ly  l»e«n  ripped  or  broken  ojrtin,  and  the 
whole  of  their  content)*,  or  in  part,  gone.  After  counting  up  I  found  I 
was  fortyH'i;^ht  lotuU  »hort.  The  iuhahitauts  of  the  vilUi^^o  nural>ered 
nhout  'lih  or  iMX)  iiPople.  I  had  arrived  with  alK>ut  ltX>  mcui ;  Muni 
Suniai,  the  chief  hendman  of  the  JlaiiyiH^um,  with  4^0  carriers  and 
al>out  200  followers,  making  a  total  of  td>out  1000  |>oo]ile,  of  whom  iKX) 
were  eaiuiilials,  all  conHiiod  witliin  an  area  100  yanis  by  'i5  yards.  You 
can  therefore  l«etter  judne  than  I  can  describe  the  scene  when  the  genera] 
Htampeilecomuieni.^1,  the  iwreaminn,  firiiip,  shouting,  K>otiiiii  uiir  »t<>res, 
Ac,  Ac.  T  rtiRTot  tn  say  that  the  Soudiineso  and  Zany.ibaris  witbont, 
exception  joined  in  th«  looting,  hnt  in  my  tniii  I  raided  their  houscn  and 
liaujits  and  t^ijiluri'd  a  quantity  of  cloth,  )x'a4-lt«,  rice.  &c.  I  had  to 
iHinisb  seven-ly  liefiiru  I  suceee<hil  in  stoppinj;  it,  I  now  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jameson,  who  was  aliont  four  days  otf  brinpinn  np  the  remaining  loada. 
I  also  \vrote  to  Rlons.  Boert,  a  Congo  State  officer,  and  secretary  to  Tippu- 
Tib  at  Stanley  Fulls,  explaining;  what  bad  taken  place,  how  1  was 
aitiittted,  ami  Jisking  him  to  use  all  hii*  tact  with  Tippu-Tib  to  Ret  him  t(» 
come  here  or  aoud  wnue  chief  to  replace  Wuini  Suiuui,  who  liad  lioen  one 
of  the  tl rat  to  abscond.  I  told  Mons.  Baert  to  tell  Tippu-Tib  that  all 
Europe  would  blame  him  if  he  did  not  aasist  ua.  I  then  buried  the 
MujfU'.  after  sewing  tbt  l)ody  np  in  a  blanket.  I  dup  a  grave  just  withiu 
thei  fortsit,  placing  h-jive-s  a-s  a  cushion  at  the  Itottoni  of  the  grave,  and 
roverc<l  the  limly  with  tlic  same.  I  then  read  the  ehnreb  strvii>e  from  our 
Prayer-Jio<ik  over  the  t-ody,  and  this  brought  the  terrible  day  to  a  close. 

"The  Major  wrote  anri  baiidt'd  nie  the  official  order  appointing  me  in 
comma'nd  of  the  ZanKilmri  luid  SoiidaueiH'  when  the  camp  at  Yambnya 
was  in  (Treat  danger,  and  his  own  life  especially.  I  therefore  take  com- 
mand of  this  .Second  Column  of  the  Emln  Paaba  Kelicf  Expedition  uutil 
I  6ce  Mr.  Stanley  or  return  to  the  coaut. 

"  It  shall  Ix'  my  constant  care  under  Oml's  help  to  make  it  more 
ftucc&ssfnl  than  hero-tnfore.  Mr.  Jameson  will  occupy  the  same  position 
a&  shown  in  Mr.  Stanley's  instructions  to  Major  Rartlelot  on  his  going  to 
Stanley  Falls  to  aettle  with  Tippu-Tib  for  another  headman  of  the 
Marijiitniii  Ht  has  free  hands,  believing  him»self  to  Ik;  ill  command.  I 
did  not  undeceive  him.  <tu  his  retitni  liere  I  will  show  him  tine  docu- 
ment, u  copy  of  which  I  have  given  aU)ve. 

"  I  liavc  the  honour  to  Ix;,  Sir, 
"  A/c.  Ac. 

"  To  II.  JI.  Stanley.  Esq.,  '*  William  Bonht. 

"  Commander  E.P.R.E." 


1898. 
Aug. 


ly  Mr.  Jameson  appears  at 
*"*■  Baimlya  with  tlie  rear  guard  of  the  rear  column,  and 
*''■'  aHi*unies  mniniaml ;  l>ut  on  the  2otli  of  -July,  aft-er 
leaving  words  of  enw>unigenient  to  Mr.  Bonny,  he 
undertake>*  the  eifrlitli  visit  to  .Staidey  Fall>*  in  the  lio}>e 
lliat  by  making  liUeral  oH'ers  of  gold  to  Siitirify  the  avari- 
eious  Tippu-Tii>  he  may  induce  him  either  to  head  the 
Rear  Column  himself,  or  .'^nd  one  of  his  fiery  nephews 
iu  his  place — Salim  bin  Miphammed,  or  Rashid,  who 
assaulted  and  captured  Stanley  Falls  from  Captain 
Deaue. 

On  August  1 2th  he  writes  Lis  last  letter  (see  Appen- 
dix) to  Mr.  Rjnny,  and  begins  it,  **  The  Expedition  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb  at  present,  as  I  tliink  you  will  acknow- 
ledge."     This  is  a  sjid  fart  very  pitent  tn  rvcrybiMly. 

After  seeing   the   act  of  justice   [lerformed   on   tlie 
^vrelfhi'd  aHsa.s.^iii  Sanga,  and  wltnc-ssing  the  shcK^ting  of 
him  and  the  IhmIv  t<»«.sed  iiit^i  the  Cong<»,  he  dejwirUs  from 
Stanley  Kall.s  for  Bangala.     For  Mr.  Jamcflon  and  Major 
Bartt«lot  were  l>oth  concerned  in  the  detention  of  Ward 
for  some  reason  at  liiuigala,  and  therefore  the  answer  of 
the  Committee  t«  their  cablegram  of  the  1st  of  May  was 
in  his  pcKweHsion.     Mr.  .lameson  is  anxious  to  know  what 
its  tenor  ia  before  a  (iiial  movement,  and  he  depirts  in 
a  canoe  with  ten  Zanzibaris.     Night  and  day  they  fl»tat. 
and  wlicn  op])osite  the  Lumami  he  is  arlacked  with  fever. 
Ills  constitution   i.-*  open  to  its  viiulem-e,   tilleil  as  his 
mind  ia  with  desiK>ndcucy,  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Expe- 
dition arc^dcspite  every  strenuous  endeavour  on  his  ])art, 
his   wliolc-hearted   devotion,  his  marches  and  counter- 
marches, his  tramp  of  1400  miles   (1200  miles  before 
leaving    Yambuva.    thence    to   Banulva.   and    then    tti 
Stanley  Falls),  his  sacrifice  of  money,  physical  comfort«, 
and  the  pfjuring  out  of  his  .■^oul  to  eft'ect  what  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  done — but  alas  I  **  at  their  lowest  ebl»."    And 
the  fever  mounts  to  his  brain.     By  day  and  night  the 
eanoe-men  press  on  t^  the  go*d  of  fiangala  Station,  and 
arrive  in  time  t(i  \)mx  him  iu  the  arms  of  Mr.  Ward, 
where  he  breathes  his  last,  as  the  advance  *;olumn,  re- 
turning after  its  rushing  and   swinging   pace  through 
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forest  and   by  river   from   the  All)ert   Nyaaza,   enter     isaa. 
Baiittlya  to  demand  "  Where  is  Jameson  ?  "  '^"*- 

Twenty-eight  days  after  the  tragic  death  of  Major  '**°**'*' 
Barttclot,  and  twenty-three  days  after  the  departure  of 
JameRon,  the  advnn<e  cnlunm  returning  from  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  so  t-attered  in 
their  clothing  that  they  were  taken  for  pagans  picked 
up  by  tlie  way  and  their  ohl  comnuleH  failed  to  recognise 
them,  appeared  at  Banalya  to  leani  for  the  first  time  tbe 
distressful  story  of  the  rear  column. 

The  life  of  misery  which  was  related  was  increascti 
by  the  misery  wliich  we  saw.  Pen  cannot  pirture  nor 
tongue  relate  the  full  horrors  witnessed  within  that 
dreadful  pest-hohl.  The  nameless  scourge  of  Ijarbarians 
was  visiltle  in  the  fares  ftnd  bixlies  of  many  a  liideoua- 
lookiiig  hunuiii  being,  wlm,  disfigure*!,  bloated,  marred 
and  scarred,  came,  ini]U'lled  by  curiosity,  to  hear  and 
see  us  who  had  come  from  the  fi>rcst  land  east,  and  who 
were  reckless  of  the  terror  they  inspired  by  the  death 
embodied  in  them.  There  were  six  dead  bo^iies  lying 
unburied.  and  the  smitten  living  with  their  festers 
lounged  in  front  of  us  by  the  dozen.  Others  worn  to 
thin  skin  and  staring  Iione  from  dysentery  and  feU 
aua;mia.  and  ulcers  as  large  as  saucers,  ci*awled  about 
and  hollowly  sounded  their  dismal  welcome — a  welcome 
to  this  chamei  yard  !  Weak,  wearied,  and  jaded  in 
body  and  mind,  I  scarcely  know  how  I  endured  the  fii-st 
few  hours,  the  ceaseless  story  of  calamity  vexed  my  eiirs, 
a  deadly  stench  of  disease  hung  in  the  air,  and  the  most 
repellent  sights  moved  and  surged  Jjcfore  my  ilazed 
eyes.  I  heard  of  murder  and  death,  of  sickness  and 
sorrow,  anguish  and  grief,  and  wherever  I  looke<l  the 
hollow  eyes  of  dying  men  met  my  own  with  such  trust- 
ing, pleading  regard,  suili  far-away  yearning  looks,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  if  but  one  sob  was  utteretl  ray  tieart 
would  break.  I  sat  stupefied  under  a  suffm-ating  sense 
of  despondency,  vet  the  harrowing  st<»ry  movefl  on  in 
a  dismal  catlonce  that  had  nought  else  in  it  but  death 
and  disaster,  disaster  ami  <leath,  A  hundred  graves  at 
Yambuya — thirty-three  men  perishing  abuudoued  in  the 
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1888.  cAnip,  ten  tlead  on  tlie  roatl,  alx>ut  forty  in  the  village 
*''*■  about  to  yielil  tlieir  feelile  iiokl  of  life,  dertertionft  over 
"*'*■  twenty,  rewuefl  a  pa.si^able  sixty!  And  of  the  gallaui 
band  of  Englishmen  ?  '*  Bartieiot's  giave  is  but  a  few 
yai-ds  off,  Troup  went  home  a  skeleton,  Ward  if>  s<_nne- 
where  a  wanderer,  Jameson  has  gone  to  the  Falls,  1  don't 
know  why."  *' jVnd  you— you  iwe  the  only  one  left?" 
**  The  only  one.  sir." 

If  I  were  to  reeoi*d  all  that  I  saw  at  Banalya  in  its 
deep  intensity  of  unqualified  misery,  it  would  be  like 
stripping  the  bandages  otf  a  vast  sloughing  ulcer, 
striated  with  bleeding  arteries,  to  the  public  gaze,  with 
no  earthly  purpose  than  to  shriek  and  disgust. 

Impliritly  iH'lieving  as  we  did  in  the  elan  of  Barttelot. 
in  the  fidelity  of  Jameson,  in  the  vigon>U5  youth  luid 
manly  promise  of  Wanl,  in  the  prudence  and  trustwoithi- 
ness  of  Troup,  ami  tlie  self-command  and  steadiness  of 
Bonny,  all  these  revelations  ctame  to  me  with  a  se\ere 
shook.  Tlie  column  was  so  eomplete  with  every  re^juisite 
fur  prolonged  and  useful  work,  but  the  "  flinjd-tide  of 
oppdrtunity"  Mowed  belbrc  tliem  unseen  and  uuuotiid, 
therefore  their  niar<'lies  beraiue  mere  "  marking  time." 

Wjiut.  Biirttelot  I  tlmt  tireless  man  with  the  ever- 
rushing  pace,  that  cheery  young  soldier,  with  his  daunt- 
less bearing,  whtxse  soul  was  ever  yearning  for  glory.  A 
man  so  lavishly  eijuipjied  with  Nature's  advantages  U> 
bow  the  knee  tluis  to  the  grey  craftiness  at  Stanley 
Falls !  It  was  all  an  unsolved  riddle  to  me.  I  would 
have  wagered  lie  w<ui(rl  liave  seized  that  flowing  grey 
beard  of  Tippu-Tib  and  pounded  the  face  to  pulp,  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  power,  rather  than  allow  himself 
to  l.>e  thus  <jij«tled  time  and  time  again.  The  fervid 
vehemence  ot  his  promise  not  to  wait  a  day  after  the 
fi.xed  date  yet  rings  in  my  ears ;  I  feel  the  strong  grip, 
mid  see  tlie  resolute  face,  and  I  remember  my  glowing 
contideuce  in  him. 

It  is  said  that  "  Still  waters  run  deep."  Now  Jameson 
was  such  a  still,  and  patient,  and  withal  determined  man 
that  we  all  conceded  a  certain  greatness  to  him.  He 
had  paid  i:  1000  sterling,  and  had  promised  diligence  and 
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zealous  service,  for  the  privilege  of  being  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  Expeoitiou.  He  had  a  passion  for 
natural  history  to  gratify,  with  a  marked  partiality  for 
ornithology  and  entomology.  According  to  Barttelot, 
"  liis  alacrity,  capacity,  and  willingness  to  work  were 
unbounded,"  which  1  un<iualiHedly  endorse.  What  else 
he  was  may  be  best  learned  in  his  letter  of  August  12, 
ami  hi.s  entries  in  the  Utyr  book.  Zeal  iinti  activity  grow 
into  promise  and  relief  n^  we  read,  he  seal'^  hi.s  dev(^- 
tion  by  offering  out  of  his  purse  £10.000,  ami  by  that 
unhappy  <.'iinf>c  v<»yage  by  day  and  hy  night,  until  he 
waa  lifted  to  his  bed  to  <lie  at  Baugala. 

Granted  that  Tippu-Tib  was  kind  to  these  young 
gentlemen  dunng  their  frcijuent  visits  to  Stanley  FalU, 
and  welcomed  and  feasted  them  on  the  be^it.  and  that 
lie  sent  them  back  to  Yambuya  with  loads  of  rice  and 
flocks  of  goats,  wiiicli  is  admitted.  liut  his  natural 
love  of  power,  his  i(,riioraiU'e  of  ge4igraphy,  his  barbarous 
conceit,  his  growing  indolence,  and  his  ipiickened  avarice 
proved  insuponiblc  obstacles  ti)  the  realizing  of  Barttelot 
and  Jameson's  wishes,  and  were  as  fatally  o])posite  to 
their  intei-est-s  and  ilcarest  desires  as  open  war  would 
have  been.  The  woiidt-r  to  me  is  that  the  otticors  never 
seem  to  he  conscious  that  their  visits  and  riuli  gifts  to 
liim  are  utterly  profitless,  and  that  the  object  they  have 
at  heart,  theii*  inherited  i[ualities,  their  education,  habits, 
and  natures  forbid  any  further  repetition  of  them.  For 
some  mysterious  reason  tliey  pin  theii*  faith  with  the 
utmost  tenacity  t<j  Tip]>u-Tib,  and  to  his  promises  of 
"nine  days,"  then  '*  ten  ilays,"  tlien  **  forty-two  days," 
&c.,  kc,  nil  of  which  iiYf  mude  only  to  be  broken. 

But  tlie  most  icy  heart  may  well  be  melteti  with  com- 
paasiou  for  tlie.se  young  men  so  prematurely  cut  off — 
and  sfi  near  rescue  after  all.  They  bravely  attempt  to 
free  their  clouded  minds  and  to  judge  clearly  in  which 
course  lies  their  duty.  At  tlieir  mess-table  they  sit 
iliscussiug  what  ought  to  be  done,  ilind  gravitates  to 
mind,  and  ignites  a  spark  of  the  right  s<>it ;  it  is  uttered, 
but  some  one  or  something  (juenclies  the  spark  as 
soon  aa  it  flashes,  and  the  goodly  purpose  goes  astray 
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They  propose  a  number  of  schemes  \\*ide  apnrt 

simple  siiggestioiirt  that  I  have  furnished  them  with,  and 

each  proje<-t  as  soon  as  it  is  lK)rn  is  frustratetl  l>y  some 

nntowanl  event  soon  after.     Though  they  alJ  arc  un- 

douhtcdly  animated  I>y  the  jturest  motives,  and  reniuin 

to  the  end  iitKiue.stionaldy  loyal — throughout  every  ai-t 

they  are  doing  themselve>i  irreparaMe  injury,  ana  un- 

con.si'iou.sly  weighinsr  their  friends  of  the  advance  column 

down  to  the  verge  of  despair  with  unxietioH. 

The  following  is  ^!r.  Herliert  Ward's  report,  which  in 

justice  1  feel  bound  t<i  publish  :— 

"  WiniUor  Hotel, 
•■  New  York  City. 

"  Frl.  13M,  1890. 

"On  AiigiiHt  14tli.  1887.  Troup,  Bonny,  ami  tnyficlf.  with  llio  men  ainl 
loodR,  arrivtMl  at  Vanibiiya  (roiii  Hiilolio.  Wo  ftmiid  that  xince  your 
dcpartiire  on  June  2Htli,  lSS7,  nothing  hud  U-en  beanl  of  Tippu-Tih,  and 
that  the  Major  iitid  Jaiiieson  hud  ocx'iipiri)  their  linic  in  ohtainint?  ^i''^ 
W(MKt  for  the  Ktt^ainor.  On  the  fnlioivinj*  aftornoon  after  our  arrival,  a 
liHiiil  of  Mrtiiyneiua  attacked  the  twn|>orary  Tillage  that  the  Cliief  .N'lninga 
had  huilt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  just  below  the  rapids.  Bonny 
and  I  crossed  in  a  i-anoo  to  discover  who  they  were,  hut  tippiireiitly  nti 
Boon  na  they  saw  the  Htcitnrr  lying  alongside  our  eiiiup,  they  cleapi'd  of 
into  the  forest,  and  returned  to  tlieir  own  cainp,  which  the  nutivf**  told 
we  was  hut  a  few  hours'  journey  iin  ihe  river.  The  next  day  the  head  man 
of  the  Manynerorus,  iianiud  AUlillan,  ranio  to  iig  with  a  few  followers,  and 
pave  an  account  of  how  Tippu-Tib,  true  to  his  word,  hwl  sent  aliout 
50U  men  (o  us  in  rAnoi:>s  iind(?r  Sjilim  bin  Mohnninted,  htit  that  thciy  had 
oncDunteriMl  much  hostility  from  the  natives,  and  after  x>nddling  ngaiiut 
the  strfaui  for  several  days,  and  finding  no  indication  of  our  cnmp  they 
dlsLiaridetl,  and  Stiliin  sent  small  bands  of  Muuyuenias  in  dllTereut  ilirer- 
liiKifl  t^>  try  and  disiviver  our  whereabouts,  ami  AKIallah  rcpresenteil 
hiniaelf  as  Wing  the  heait-tnnt)  of  one  of  the  particR  n:nt  in  search  of  oar 
camp.  Another  version  of  thn  atory  to  aeeount  for  the  600  men  dis- 
liaiiding  wlien  on  their  way  up  the  Amwimi  was  that  their  amuiunition 
hml  given  <Mit,  and  the  tutiveis  proved  too  strong  for  them  Alxlallah 
Btated  that  Tippit-Tib  was  rpiile  willint:  to  supply  the  men,  ami  that  as 
Stanley  Falls  wat  only  a  few  ilays*  journey,  we  cotdd  easily  go  ourselves 
and  see  Tippii-Til>,  and  that  ho  himself  would  be  reatly  the  next  day  to 
awuuipauv  us  and  act  as  guide. 

"  Tlie  Major  instrnctt*d  Jaine«on  and  myself  to  proceed  to  the  Falls.  We 
wprr  tliwrc  told  the  same  story  again,  of  how  Tipnu-Tih  had  sent  ii  lar^ 
nnmlter  of  men  to  us,  but  thnt  they  had  dii^bandea  on  the  Aruwimi  River 
on  at'eount  of  their  lx>ing  unable  to  pass  i^omo  populous  villagi',  wricre  the 
natives  bail  attacked  and  driven  them  back,  us  they  were  short  of  gun- 
jKjwdur.  Xippu  lib  ftrofesscd  his  willingness  U^  supply  the  raoD,  but 
said  that  it  would  rtvpiire  some  limp  to  eotloct  theiu  together  again. 

'*  Asthere  were  upwards  of  GOO  valuable  loads  stored  in  Ynmhuja  Camp, 
and  only  a  sufficient  nnnibor  of  able-bodied  men  to  carry  17&,  we  all  con- 
Riderwl  it  better  to  guard  the  loads  in  the  cunij)  where  there  was  abund- 
ance iif  food  for  the  nit'ii,  until  the  arrival  of  Tippu-Tib's  promised  aid 
than  to  discard  a  portion  of  the  luads  and  to  make  triplo  marches;  for  we 
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wore  ull  convinced  frum  evidence  we  had  of  men  even  dcscrtinfr  frota  tbp 
camp,  that  after  tho  first  fow  cia>V  umrcliinp  nitwt  of  oiu"  oieu  would 
dtisert  and  join  the  Arab  band  of  Wtthwahili  luu)  Manyuoma  raiden^,  whn, 
we  found,  worti  troversinK  tlie  country  in  all  directitMis,  ftnd  whose  free, 
unrestrained  iiiftunor  of  living  rendered  our  men  disKatisfieil  with  their 
lot,  and  tempted  them  to  dettert  us  and  accompany  their  compatriot8. 
The  Major,  uur  chief,  personally  disliked  the  Zaoziburis,  and  lacked  tlie 
pnifter  inlluenwi  over  tliciu. 

"  Tippn-Tih  continiUHl  lo  priKirawtinate,  and  in  thp  rnrantime  n  largo 
nnTnl)rr  of  our  Zjirizil«ins.  niuiiy  of  whuiu,  however,  from  the  first  wrre 
orpiiiically  dis«'jiRe<l  mid  yMXirl.v,  Rirkfinod  and  dioiJ.  They  were  always 
enijiloyed,  aiui  thft  ransf*  of  their  death  cannot  Ix-  attriluiteil  to  inai'tion. 
Being  fataiiwts,  they  rcsipned  themselves  without  an  effort,  for  the 
Jiwana  Maknbtm,  with  their  coiunwles,  liad  K'»iie  into  the  dark  forest*, 
and  they  all  terily  l)elit've<l  ha*!  periKhe<i.  They  tlieniwlves,  when  they 
found  that  utwu  no  consideration  wo\ild  there  ever  l«  a  eliance  of 
retuniing  to  their  own  country  except  by  the  deadly  forest  route,  looked 
upon  the  situation  as  hopelesH.  pave  way.  and  tiled. 

"  We  expected  you  to  return  to  Yambuya  about  the  end  of  November; 
but  time  passed  away  and  we  received  no  news  from  yon.  We  were 
ouablo  to  make  tripUt  marches  owing  to  the  sad  condition  of  our  people. 
Evcrj"  means  was  trial  to  urge  Tip|m-Tib  to  produce  the  men,  but 
without  avail. 

■'  In  February,  1(588,  the  Tilajor  and  Jameson  went  again  to  the  Falls, 
and  on  the  'i-tlh  March  tlic  Major  returned  to  Yambuya.  He  stated  that 
he  had  guaranteed  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Tippu-Tib  if 
ho  would  produce  the  men.  that  Jameson  lind  >;onc  to  KiM^ngo  to  hurry 
tfaera  up.  and  tbat  ho  considered  that  the  Committee  should  tte  informed 
of  the  state  of  affoirs;  lirslly,  ttiat  no  iiftws  whatever  bad  l)cen  rtx'eivt^l 
firom  you  since  your  dejMirture,  nine  months  before;  secondly,  that 
Tippu-Tib's  aid  wa«  not  forthcoraing,  that  we  were  still  Jn  Yanibnya 
unable  to  march.  No  steamers  bod  visited  the  camp  since  the  arrival  of 
itiu  last  conlinpent. 

"  It  ap))ejLred  to  u>t  that  evidently  eircuiuKtaui^es  Itad  pnivented  you 
from  oommuni eating  ^ith  us  after  yunr  depfirture,  and  that  news  atjout 
your  movements  might  have  nsu'heii  the  ejist  cuast- 

"  As  it  appeared  poRHJble  Ut  reach  Loanda  and  communicate  by  cnblo 
with  the  Committee  and  return  to  Yambuya  by  the  time  Jameson  was 
expected  ttam  Kasongo,  the  Major  instructed  me  to  convey  and  despatch 
a  cablegraiQ  which  he  liiiufielf  worded  anJ  signed.  I  accoiiiplisbeu  the 
journey  in  thirty  days,  and  iumiedtately  upon  receiving  their  reply  (the 
clause  "  we  refer  you  to  Mr-  Stanley's  instmetions  of  June  24trt,"  was 
precisely  what  l»oth  Troup  and  I  expected  before  ray  departure),  I 
nastened  back  as  far  as  Bangala,  whore  I  was  iiiRtructed  to  remain  by 
the  Mjvjcr  until  1  received  further  news  fnim  the  Comniittee,  to  whom  ho 
hiui  written,  that  Iio  had  no  furtlier  use  for  my  t»ervic4-s  or  tfie  Urnds  he 
had  wilt  down  in  Jt-  Sfunlr-if. 

"Five  wetiks  after  my  arrival  at  Banpala,  news  rame  down  by  the 
Kn  Kvant  that  the  ^tlajor  bad  l>een  asNiMtinatni.  JiuneAon,  who  was 
at  Ihe  Falls  set-iiig  to  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  and  reorganisation 
of  tlio  Manyiioma  contingent,  wrote  and  urged  me  to  stay  at  Bangaln. 
Having  descended  from  the  Falls  in  can<jcs,  ho  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
.  bilious  fever.    I>espite  every  care  and  attention,  ho  died  the  following 

ay.    He  came  down  to  Bangala  to  Icam  the  Committee's  reply  to  the 

ajor'fl  cable,  and  to  take  buck  the  Dangala  loads  and  myself  in  the 

IcteiuDer  that  the  State  ofBt^r  at  the  Falls  had  assured  him  would  be  at 

.  on  its  way  up  to  the  FaUs  just  about  the  time  he  would  arrive. 
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This  infomution  ahant  ttie  Btauoer  was  blse,  uid  oo  the  firet  day  of 
jonraey  down  in  the  canoefl  he  caught  a  fatal  chill,  which  rofmlted  in  hia 
ileath  from  bilioui;  fcrcr.  There  bcin^  do  possible  chaDce  of  mj  joiniiig 
BoDity,  tis  no  Hteamtr  was  to  af^n  nsit  the  i-'allfi  for  some  mooth«7l 
weiit  t(t  the  ccMuit  to  acqtiaiut  tho  Conutiitt4x>  with  tlie  fact  of  JameBon'a 
dcAtli,  and  the  position  of  affairs  f,  I  teamt  them  from  Jameaoa  before 
bis  death.  Thejr  cabled  on  order  for  me  to  return  to  the  Falls,  and  hand 
over  the  rumaiiiint;  Htun-u  to  the  State  Station  there,  and  to  bring  down 
Bonny  luiil  the  men  for  sh)|Mnfnt.  tlpon  niachiii>;  St*uilev  Pool  I  fnnnd 
that  newR  liad  jimt  boon  received  of  your  arrival  at  Banalya  and  na:um 
to  Emin  Pusha.  I  contmiicd  my  ionmoy,  however,  to  the  Falls,  and 
took  up  with  mc  all  the  loads  that  the  Miyor  had  sent  dowu  to  Bftngala 
1  remained  one  month  at  the  Fallti  anxiously  hoping  for  further  news  of 
yoo. 

**  After  oollectinK  all  that  remained  of  the  sick  men  whom  the  Alajor 
handed  over  to  Tipim-Tib,  I  doaccndcd  the  Congo  again  in  caiioee  and 
returned  to  Europe  according  to  the  cabled  instructions  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"  The  above  is  a  simple  and  truthful  8tat«ment  of  facta  relating  to  the 
failure  of  Uio  rear  gnunl. 

"  Noontiran  feel  mnro  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  uthiirs  than  myselt  2  n^ret  niuitt  aincerely  that  wy  services  were  so 
profitless. 

"  I  remain. 

"Always  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  "  UsBBSaT  Wakd. 

"  Henry  M.  Stanley.  Esq." 


Mr.  Ward  informed  mo  that  he  had  discovered  my 
eight  boxes  of  reaen'e  clothing  and  Kxpedition  necej*- 
sarics  at  Bangala  ;  tliat  he  took  them  with  him  to 
ytunley  Falls — 500  miles  above  Bangala — and  then 
brought  them  down  to  Banana  Point  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  ho  left  them.  No  per.si)n  knows — though  diligent 
enquiry  has  been  made — what  haa  become  of  them. 


Majob  Babttelot's  Last  Report  of  evoiite  at  Yftinbuya ; — 

YarobuTQ  Cmnp,  June  4,  1888. 

Sib, — T  bare  the  honour  to  report  to  you  tluit  wu  are  aliinit  to 
make  a  move,  though  with  far  lefw  mnuliera  than  I  originally 
intended.  Tippu-Tih  has  at  lawt,  hnt  mth  {Treat  reluctance,  given  hh 
iOO  men.  I  have  also  obtainecl  from  another  Arab  called  Miiini 
Somai  thirty  more  carriors ;  wo  uhall  move  not  earlier  than  the  0th 
of  Juno,  and  our  forces  will  boas  followB :— Soiulan«*e  22,  rifles  22; 
JjonziboriH  110,  rifles  110,  luodu  90;  Manyucma  130,  muHketa  300, 
loads  380,  The  oflicerH  who  are  going  are  Major  llarttelut,  in 
command  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Jameeon,  second  in  command  ;  Mr.  W.  Bonny ; 
Sheik  M\ii]ii  S«imai  in  command  of  Manyucnia  force. 

Sheik  Muini  Hnniai  is  an  Arah  of  KihongA,  who  voluntoered  to 
accompany  the  £!ipodition  w  commander  under  itie  of  the  native 
coDtinfrent. 

On  May  8,  the  Bel^an  steamer  A.  T.  A.-,  witli  M.  van  Kerk-lioven, 
the  chief  of  Baugala,  arrived  here,  having  on  lioard  Mr.  Ward's 
oKcort  of  thirty  Zanziboris  and  four  SomlanoHe,  one  Soudanese  dying 
at  Ban  gala. 

May  IIM.— They  left  us  to  go  to  Stanley  Falls. 

May  MM.— I  left  for  Stanley  Falls,  going  overland  and  catching 
the  steamer  at  Yallasiita,  on  the  Congo.  T  prococdtMl  witli  the 
Belgiann  to  the  Falls  on  May  22. 

Hr.  Jauicfion  and  Tippu-Tlb,  with  400  men.  returned  from 
Kauungo. 

Mr.  JamoHon  wrote  to  yon  while  at  Easongo  of  his  proceodiugs 
there.  He  told  me  on  arrival  t}iat  Tippu-Tib  ha*l  jiromised 
him  800  men,  but  would  make  no  written  agreeiuent  witli  Iitm. 

M<iy  23r(/.— I  bail  ujy  i>alaver  with  Tippn-Tib;  he  then  told  ni« 
ho  conld  only  let  me  have  400  men,  300  of  whom  were  to  carry 
40-lh.  Ioad.s  and  100  20-ll>.  loadii.  He  said  the  men  were  present, 
and  ready  to  start  as  tioon  as  I  had  my  loads  ready.  I  told  biui  of 
what  he  bad  promi»ed  Mr.  Jamewm  at  KaHongo.  but  ho  said  never 
had  any  mention  of  800  men  been  ma<^le,  only  of  the  400.  That  it 
was  (|uite  im[H>ssi1ile  he  cf>uld  give  us  more  men,  as  he  was  short  of 
men  at  Kasongo  and  Nyaugne,  as  he  was  at  present  engagetl  in  so 
many   wars   that   he  had  completely   drained    thu  country.      I  was 
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forcefl  U>  mibniit,  biiL  hnjiod  that  be  might  be  able  to  collect  anuther 
100  or  cm  At  and  amiiud  Yanibuys. 

Tippii  then  a^c<l  me  if  I  wanted  a  headnuUt  stating  that  in  tbe 
former  A^Hriiieut  Mr.  Stanley  liatt  rtaid  that  if  a  headiiiau  was  taken 
ho  Khonhl  tx!  paid.  I  rupUetl,  (.^ertaiuly  1  want  u  litwlniaM.  Uti  then 
preHente<l  uie  tu  the  Arab.  Miiiui  Sumai.  ThiK  ntau  agreed  to  come, 
and  I  B€ud  yon  the  teiiiiR  I  mettled  n-ith  him. 

I  got  back  to  Camp  Yambuya  May  30. 

June  Uh.  -Tbo  Stanley  steamer  arrived,  and  the  A.  I.  A.,  thu 
former  bringing  Belgian  officers  fur  the  FallH  Station,  the  latter 
Tipi»n-Tib  himself. 

June  hth, — I  ha<l  another  palaver  with  Tippii-Tib,  Oflking  hixa 
where  were  the  250  men  already  sent ;  he  eiplained  to  me  tliat  thejr 
had  been  disiiersed.  and  on  trying  to  collect  them  they  refiwed  to 
come,  owing  to  the  Ind  reportu  brought  in  by  the  deeorterK,  and  that  as 
they  were  subjectri  and  not  Blavett  he  cmild  not  force  them.  Thai 
was  the  reaeon  why  he  had  brought  400  entirely  fresh  men  from 
Kaaongo  for  uh. 

Hiiwover,  Tippii  ttatd  bo  L><Mild  lot  me  have  tliirty  more  men 
of  Muiui  8(imai.  TIuh,  oa  I  wan  i*o  terribly  tihort  of  men,  I 
agreed  to. 

Muini  Soinoi  hintRclf  appears  a  willing  man.  and  very  anxiooa  to 
do  his  best.  He  volunteered  for  the  bunineiM.  I  tmst  you  will  not 
think  his  jmyment  excertHive,  but  the  anxiety  it  taken  away  as  reganU 
hiH  men  and  thu  safety  of  the  UiaiU  is  eucinnuus  for  he  is  rOKpuiiKibltj 
for  the  Maiiyuenia  and  tlie  loailft  thoy  carry,  and  thus  Raven  the  white 
officers  an  amount  of  work  and  reAjKiusibility  which  they  can  now 
devote  to  other  piirpJwsR. 

The  loads  wo  do  not  take  ai-e  to  Iw  Rent  to  Bangala.  They  will 
be  loaded  up  in  the  A.  I.  A.,  or  Stanley,  on  June  H,  a  receipt  being 
given  for  them  by  Hr.  Van  Kerk-linveu,  which  i»  marked  B  and 
forwarded  to  you,  ahwi  a  letter  of  instruction  to  hiin  and  to  Mr.  Ward. 
PerhapH  yon  would  kindly  give  ttie  requisite  order  concerning  the 
loatlrt  and  the  two  canoe«  pun-hiiKcd  in  Maivb  for  Mr.  Word's 
tmnsport,  al»u  for  thtiBe  uteres  pnreha»ed  by  Mr.  Ward  on  behalf  of 
the  Kxpeditiou.  a«  it  is  nearly  oertaiu  I  shall  not  return  thi*i  way,  and 
shall  therefore  have  no  further  need  of  them  nr  him.  Mr.  Tn>ap, 
who  is  in  a  terrible  ctjnditiun  of  debility  and  internal  diBarnwigement, 
ie  proceeding  home  at  hia  own  rftpieet.  Mi-.  BounyV  certificate  of 
his  unfitneHa  is  attac-:hod,  and  his  u])plication  marked  E,  also  lettero 
concerning  poRftage,  &c.,  to  M.  Fontaine,  marked  F.  I  have  given 
him  a  j>as«age  home  at  the  expcntse  uf  the  Expedition,  aa  I  am  sure  it 
would  bo  your  and  their  wiwh. 

The  interpreter,  Aiwad  Karran,  I  am  also  fianding  home.  He  baa 
been,  and  in,  utterly  ukcU^k   Ut  me,  and  w  in  failing  health  ;  and  if  I 
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itytik  him  with  nie  T  w*iuM  only,  aftnr  a  few  niarchw,  have  oithur  to 
CAiry  nr  loavo  liiiu,  ami  1  am  ten*il)Iy  Rhurt  oi  camel's.  So  I  have 
Tonturcd  to  twnd  Uini  liouto  with  a  steerage  patwage  to  Cairo,  aud 
have  (tout  a  lottvr  to  the  CuuMuI-Ouiiei'al.  Cairo,  coiiceniiug  him  ;  h1m> 
copy  of  agretjtuimt  made  by  A?(sn<l  Fiirran  with  me  oil  h'm  |t<ro[»>o<liiig 
home;  alKi>  [)A}'>ei*s  of  iutorprotcr,  Alexander  Hadad,  who  diud 
June  24,  1887,  both  luarked  U.  Thoiw  two  iutorprotci'H  made  no 
sort  of  agraciiiuut  oouceniiug  pay,  toruu  of  Horvice,  &e^  whon  tliciy 
ftgivol  to  (-oitto  till  tIliM  Kx{ieflitiou  in  February,  1HH7,  A(i  {lerhaptt  yon 
would  hiudly  icifctnn  thu  pro|>er  aiithoritius  uii  that  stibjuct.  With 
Britinh  trt'Oiw  in  Eg\'pt,  tu*  )iit*jrj>ret«i->*,  tlmy  w*iiild  Imvo  recoivo<l  uot 
more  than  i^tj  a  mouth  and  their  ratiumt,  for  aa  iuterpi'etors  they  were 
both  very  inferior. 

A  Soiidauefte  soldier  with  a  diAoaRed  leg  is  alfu>  proceeding  down 
country.  BesideA  tfaeKe  thoro  am  four  othur  SomlaitcKO  and  twenty- 
nino  Zauzil*ria  who  are  uuable  to  procewl  with  iih.  Tippu-Tib  liaa 
kindly  consented  to  gel  ttiesc  to  Zauziliar  as  best  be  cau.  A  oouipleto 
list  of  them,  their  payments,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Conical  at 
Zanzibar,  auti  I  liave  recjueetod  hiui  to  forward  on  the  Soudanese  to 
Kgypt. 

My  iutautious  uu  leaving  thir^  cutnp  are  to  make  the  haul  of  my 
way  along  the  fiame  route  taken  by  Mr.  Stanley;  shnuld  I  get  uo 
tidi&gH  of  him  along  the  ruail.  to  proceed  as  far  a8  Kavalli,  aud  then 
if  I  hear  nothing  tbcrn  to  prttceod  to  Kibero.  If  I  can  aHC'ortain 
«itlier  at  Kavalli  or  Kibero  his  whoi*oal>oiitfi,  no  matter  how  far  it 
may  l>u,  I  will  endeavour  to  reach  Iiim.  Should  he  l«  in  a  lix  1  will 
do  my  utiuoHt  tii  reliuvu  him.  If  neither  at  Kavalli  nor  KiU;j-o  I 
can  obtain  tidings  of  him,  I  nluU  go  on  to  Wa<lolai  aud  aHocrtain 
from  Emiu  Pasha,  if  ho  Ije  there  Rtill,  if  ho  has  any  uewt*  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  also  of  liiri  own.  int«ntiontt  an  regards  Htayiiig  or  leaving.  I 
will  {>er8uaile  liim,  if  possible,  to  eoiito  out  with  mo,  and,  if  necesKitry, 
aid  me  in  my  search  for  Mr.  Stanley.  Sh<.Mitd  it  for  sundry  reaumB 
be  unuccetwary  to  look  further  for  Kr.  Stanley,  I  will  place  myitelf 
and  force  at  his  dis^HMal  to  act  as  his  eeeort,  proceeding  by  whiirh- 
evor  route  is  m<ist  feasible,  so  long  as  it  is  not  thnmgh  Uganda,  as  in 
that  event  the  Hanyuemas  wunld  leave  me,  as  I  liavo  promised  Tippu- 
Tib  they  shall  not  go  there,  and  that  I  M-ill  bring  them  back  or  send 
a  wliite  officer  with  them  Iwck  tu  their  own  country  by  the  tdiorteat 
and  qiiickevtt  route  on  completion  of  my  object  This  is  always 
sup]Kising  Kmiu  Paslia  lo  )>e  there  aud  willing  to  come  away.  It 
may  be  ho  only  needs  aniiniiiiitiu:i  Ut  ^ici  away  by  hinistdf.  in  which 
case  I  M'ould  iii  all  pruiiability  W.  able  to  supply  hiiii,  and  woubi  soud 
ihroo-fourtlm  of  my  Zanzibar  force  and  my  two  officers  with  him,  and 
would  myself,  with  the  other  ZanzilAris,  aoc^^mpany  the  Yianyuemaa 
back  to  the  Tippu-Tib's  coimtr>'.  uu.l  ^o  tc  ih.<,  gi^*ast,  by  tbe  uhurteit 
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route— Tu^  Inr  tlie  Miit»-Xzigi>,  Tuiguuka  and  Vj\}\.  This  i»  oJao 
Ibe  nmle  I  ahuuld  lake  shoald  we  be  uiuible  tu  tind  Stanley^  or,  frvm 
the  xeaaoDB  either  that  he  is  not  there  or  dues  not  wish  to  oatae, 
rdiere  Euiu  P«aha. 

I  Deed  nul  tell  yon  that  all  oar  cndeavoars  will  be  most  atreanott* 
to  make  the  ([iie^^t  in  which  we  aru  g"iiig  &  snooeott,  aud  I  hct|^ie  that 
mj  at:tioii8  may  meet  with  the  apitrural  of  the  oommittee,  a:ud  that 
they  will  raspend  alt  jndgment  cunceniing  tbuee  aetionci,  either  in 
the  present,  past,  or  futore,  till  I  or  Mr.  Jameenn  return  borne. 

Rumour  'ia  always  rife,  and  is  Heldnm  correct,  oonoerning  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  can  hear  no  now^  w-Uatover.  tbungh  my  labsnrs  iu  that 
direction  hare  been  most  Ptrenuons.  He  is  not  dead,  to  the  be»S  of 
my  belief,  nor  of  the  Arabs  here  or  at  Kattoti^  I  liare  been  nhlignd 
to  open  Mr.  Stanley's  boxes,  as  I  oiuiuot  carrr  all  his  stntT  and  I  had 
no  other  means  uf  aacertaiuin^  wliat  wa^  iu  tbuni.  Tno  caMeH  uf 
Uadoira  wure  also  sent  hiiu.  Ono  vnMi  I  am  sending;  \)in-k,  the  other 
has  been  half  given  to  Mr.  Tronp,  the  other  half  we  take  jui  medit-aj 
comforts.  Cuoomiiig  Tippu  Tih  I  have  nothing  to  rat  Iteyimd  t}iat 
he  has  broken  faith  with  mt.  and  can  only  conjectnn:  &om  surrtmud- 
ing  events  an  cin.-tunstances  tlie  cause  of  liis  unreasonable  delay  in 
supplying  men,  and  the  {leucitv  oi  that  supply. 

1  deem  it  my  buundeii  iliity  to  proceed  i>n  this  businesa,  in  which 
I  am  folly  upheld  by  l>^>th  Mr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Bunny ;  to  wait 
lunger  would  be  both  nscle»i«  and  cnljiable,  ah  Tippu-Tib  has  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  helping  ns  any  more,  and  to  withdraw  wmiM  be 
pu>ii11ammonH,  and,  I  am  certain,  entirely  cxintnuy  to  your  vishcs  and 
tliose  of  the  committee. 

I  calculate  it  will  lake  me  from  three  to  four  months  to  reach  the 
lakes,  and  from  seven  to  nine  mere  to  reach  the  cuaiit. 

Hhonld  you  tliink  and  the  committee  agree  that  the  &ua  is 
cTtcessive  to  give  Muiiii  8nmai  and  are  not  prepared  to  meet  it  or  may 
l>e,  are  ]irei>ai'e«l  t^)  ]dace  only  a  {tortion  of  that  at  my  diepueal  for  that 
pnrpuse,  both  Mr.  tlamcnon  and  I  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  it  or  tlie 
remainiug  portion  of  it,  as  it  is  entirely  for  our  bonelit  he  is  ooming ; 
though  of  w>ni*»e  it  must  l>e  remembered  that  our  object  is  to  reach 
oiir  destination  with  as  many  of  nur  IoaJs  as  ]K*»ible,  and  tltat  <>ur 
individual  b(dd  over  the  Manyunma  without  outt^ide  aid  would  be  »#7. 
Should  yow  agree  to  place  the  sum  nt  my  dispimil,  please  arrnngo 
accordingly  ;  if  tmly  a  i>ortiou.  tliat  jHiHion,  for  he  has  received  an 
advance  in  jKiwdor,  cloth.  Iwatls,  anri  cuwries  to  the  value  of  £128.  In 
case  of  not  meeting  it  or  only  a  ]K)rtii>n  of  it,  plo<ise  infonn  Sir  Walter  J 
BftTttelot,  Carlton  Club.  I  innart  this  u-*  it  is  mi«t  necessary  the 
nmney  shniild  lie  lliore  when  wanlwl.  as  Arabs  and  Orientals  are  most 
pUDotilious  on  ]Kvuniar>'  trauNkctions. 

1  Imvo  much  ploftKiiit  in  HUtiug  that  (Vom  oU  the  officers  of 
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tlia  State  with  whom  T  hwe  come  in  contact  or  Ironi  wlioiu  I  liavo 
solicited  aid,  I  have  met  with  a  must  willing  anil  rcaily  roKjHmKe, 
wliich  iri  h,ij(hly  grntifyiiig.  I  wonld  pftrticiiUrly  iiieiitinn  OH|ttnin 
Van  Kerk-hoveu,  Chief  of  Ban|j>1a,  and  Lieutoimut  Liehreclitfi, 
Chief  of  Stauloy  Fool,  and  I  tnmt  that  th«y  may  meet  with  the 
reward  and  merit  they  deserve. 

June  i'llh. — T}ii»  momiiii;  Tipjm-Tib  sent  for  me  and  anlterl  me  if 
I  thought  he  would  get  his  mimey  for  the  men.  I  told  him  I  ctonld 
give  DO  amuranec  of  that.  He  then  Hoid  he  must  have  a  (^uarantfw, 
which  I  and  Mr.  JomoKon  have  ^iron ;  tonn»  of  agreement  and 
guarantee  are  attachcl.  All  rereijitw,  iij||;reemen(»,  itc,  niado  Ijetweea 
Arahw  and  myBelf  and  nigned  by  thcin  I  have  neiit  to  Mr.  liobnwood, 
and  the  cojiien  t<:)  you. 

June  B-th. — Thifi  moniing  I  had  the  loads  for  Tippn-TiVfl  and 
Muini  Sotnai'A  men  nftat-ked,  and  Tippn>Tib  himself  eame  down  to  see 
them  prior  to  Lining.  However,  he  tot>k  cxcejitiou  to  the  Itwds,  said 
tliey  were  too  heavy  (the  heuvie^t  vtOM  45  IIm.),  and  liiM  men  ctmld  not 
c-arry  them.  Two  dayt*  Wore  lie  hud  itxpreaioil  his  approbation  of 
the  weight  of  the  very  Rame  loadii  he  refneed  Ut-A»y.  I  jKiiuted  out 
to  him  that  he  an  well  ax  I  knew  the  dii&oulty  of  getting  any  load 
other  than  a  hale,  to  scale  the  exact  weight,  and  that  the  IooiIk  hia 
men  carried  were  for  above  the  prescriljod  weight  of  60  lUt.  Wo 
were  to  have  utartcd  to-morrow,  so  we  shall  not  now  start  till  the 
llth  or  12th  of  Juno,  a.«  I  am  going  to  make  all  bin  tua<l^  wuigh 
exactly  40  Uw*.  It  in  jwrtly  our  fanUj  an  we  should  have  l>een  more 
particular  to  get  the  exact  weight.  The  average  weight  over  dno 
wa»  alwut  'J  1l)»i.,  Hfime  Ki«d8  being  '2  U)k.  under.  But  it  w  not  the 
weight  of  iho  loadrt  bo  takoR  esception  to — in  reality  it  in  having  to 
perform  the  buKinoRtt  at  nil.  He  htm  Itecn  almcMt  forced  to  it  by 
lottorB  received  from  ilr.  Ht>lmwotKl  agoinst  hin  own  and  more  than 
against  the  wish  of  hiK  fellow  Aralnt.  luid.  tilled  with  uripiratinus  and 
ambitionfl  of  a  very  large  nature,  the  whide  huuineHtt  has  Income 
thoroughly  diBtottteful  to  him,  which  bis  pr<jfoHMod  friendship  for 
Stanley  cannot  even  overcome.  Ilia  treotmeut  of  uh  this  morning 
showed  that  moet  thoroughly.  But  should  he  net  act  up  to  his 
contract  I  hope  it  will  be  taken  nioHt  Herii^uH  notice  of  when  it  comes 
to  the  day  of  settling  up.  He  hai*  f^ut  us  tight  fixed  at  pro»*ciit,  but  it 
should  not  always  ho  so. 

On  our  road  lie  many  Arab  settlement^)  to  within  a  month  of  Lake 
Albert  Nyonza,  tltough  the  distance  between  some  of  them  is  bod, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  distance  warlike.  I  tdiall,  whenever 
opportunity  ofters,  hire  carriers,  if  not  for  the  whole  time  at  any  rate 
&om  station  to  rotation,  for  of  course  death,  bickneee^  and  desertiouM 
muBt  be  looked  for,  and  I  must  get  my  loads  in  as  intact  as  po(»il>l« 
to  my  destination. 
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Tliifi  IK  when  Miiiiii  Sumru  will  be  so  useiul.  We  eeeai  to  littve 
jtaid  a  big  price  fur  hui  Horviceti,  but  theu  bo  is  ft  big  Ar&b,  and  iu 
{)n>jHjrtioit  to  bU  biguem  is  hie  influence  over  (he  MaDyuenift  to  keep 
theiit  tugetber.  \A.^  stiip  deAertiuius  tbefttt,  «V;e.  A  lestwr  Arab  wuult) 
bavu  Wm)  rbcii{H>r  but  hla  influence  would  have  buen  \w»,  and  iu 
confiequence  our  loadH  gmdiially  leitH,  and  luadH  meou  htwltb  and  life 
and  Kucceaii,  and  therefore  cannot  be  estimated  at  too  high  a  value. 
We  are  carrying  light  loadit,  and  intend  to  do  at  first  very  eauy 
itiarcboM,  and  when  I  get  into  the  open  oonntiy  by  Uganda  t<i 
pnuh  uu. 

We  weighed  all  our  loads  before  one  of  Tippu-TibR  beadmeu^ 
and  he  pAH8od  Icjad^  which  bad  been  condtounod  tdiortly  iKifore  iu  the 
morning,  which  fiiUy  fdiows  that  for  some  reaaon  or  other  he  wishes 
to  delay  us  here,  but  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  say. 

Jutie  \Hh.  -  We  Khull  euHily  be  able  to  start  by  the  11th,  but  I  aui 
sorry  to  r^y  otir  b>w  of  aniniunitiori  by  the  ligbteuiug  of  the  loadn — 
for  it  wa8  the  ainninnitinn  they  [larticnUrly  tixik  notice  of — ie  Hume- 
tluug  euonuous. 

Both  the  A.  I.  A.  and  the  Stante}/  left  this  morning  for 
Stanley  Falls,  but  Tippu-Tib  and  hiw  Belgian  secretary  remain 
l)chind  ;  nUo  f  jur  shipa'  carpentent,  whom  Captain  Vangelfi  and  M.  van 
Kcrk-buTen  left  with  iw  to  help  uk.  The  Bolgiau)«  have  b^iaved  with 
very  great  kiudnetw  to  ur,  and  helped  Uft  on  our  way  eiiormouHly. 

Before  I  close  I  would  wish  to  add  that  the  Bcrvicee  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
JanieKoii  biive  Iwoii,  are,  and  will  i>e  invaluable  to  me.  Never  during 
hiK  period  of  Kcrri<^e  unth  mo  bavo  T  had  one  M'ord  of  complaint  from 
hint.  Hii^  alacrity,  ca[>acity,  and  wilUngneBK  t^>  work  are  uiil>oundeil, 
while  bit;  cheeriueHt^  and  kindly  dittpoBition  have  endeared  liim  to  all. 
I  have  given  Ward  orden*  alwut  any  telegram  ynn  may  send,  and 
Tippu-Tib  haR  prumiKcd  be  n-ill  gend  a  menf^nger  after  mo  should  it 
be  Tiuce-Mury,  pnivi(UMl  I  have  not  Ktartoil  mure  than  a  mouth. 

1'ippii-Tib  wait**  hero  to  »e*j  me  off. 

1  Htu  Minding  a  t<;legram  to  you  to  annouuce  our  departure,  and  I 
flill  endeavour  through  the  State  to  eeud  yon  uewK  whenever  I  can ; 
but  it  would  not  »ur]iriHe  me  if  the  Congo  route  was  not  blocked 
later  on. 

I  have  not  seut  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  HulmwiMKl'H  letter,  a8  it  waa  nut 
ofliL-iul,  but  of  all  otheru  I  have.  I  think  I  told  you  of  everything  of 
which  I  can  write.  There  are  many  things  I  would  vnah  Uj  speak  of, 
and  no  doubt  I  will  do  so  sboiild  I  Im  jierinitted  to  return  home. 

Our  aniuuinition,  Komingtou,  in  uh  follows: — Kifleis  I'iS  ;  reaerve 
rounds,  i>er  rifle,  27it ;  rounds  with  rifle,  20  -  ."^5,580. 

Juiw  lOM. — The  htttds  have  been  weigbal  and  hnndod  over; 
|H>n-der  and  ca|w  issued  to  the  Manyueuka  force,  and  we  arc  all  ready  to 
start,  which  we  shall  do  ttMiuirrnw  imtrniug.      I   have  tobl  yitu  of  all 
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now  T  c&n  think  of,  hnt  I  would  bring  finally  to  yoar  notice  that 
Tippn-Tih  bafi  l)n.>keii  ]ii«  faith  and  eontrat-t  with  uh.  The  man 
Muiui  Somai  I  think  meoutt  biisiueHit,  nud  therefuro  I  trust  all  will 
be  well. 

I  have,  &c., 

Edmund  M.  Bahttelot,  Major. 
To  Mr.  Wn-iJAM  MAoKznfOK} 

PraideiU  of  the  Bmin  Paaka  BelUf  CommiUee. 


COPY  OF  LOG  OF  REAR  COLUMN. 


Von.— This  "Log"  may  not  Rppcair  lo  1*  vtry  livtily  niiding  at  first,  bni  It 
pnwntlj  deopeaa  in  inlprpHt,  Rtid  will  n-pny  iwruml  lo  the  reader  who  has 
flhuod  in  oar  aDxietie«  reat^rting  the  hiv  of  the  rear  coIdidd. 

H.  M.  e. 


June  llth,  1888. — Loft  Tftmlmya  at  7  a.m.  Slight  excitfinient 
prevailed  at  tint,  tiring  off  guiiH,  Ac,  but  this  was  eoou  checked. 
The  Zauicibar  Coiiij>aiiy  went  alieail,  Mr.  JtiiiteHon  in  advuuce,  Mr. 
Biituiy  ill  tlie  c-eutro,  Major  Bartt6h>t  in  rear.  The  Manyiieuia  cim- 
tingout  under  Miiini  Souiai  fitarted  later,  but  soon  caught  up  the 
ZaiiKibar  Otiuiiiauy ;  the  roar  reached  ounp  at  the  Batuka  village 
i-alled  Sndi  at  ntKin.  One  sick  man  was  left  l>ohind  on  the  n«ad,  hut 
be  fimnd  hit*  way  Ut  camp  later  oti.     All  loatU  enrrect. 

The  rear  oohimu  left  Yftuihuya  with  etrength  oh  ftjUows  : — 

Major  Edmund  M.  Barttolot,  Commanding. 
Mr.  James  S.  JamoHon,  Second  in  Cummanil. 
Mr.  William  Bomiy,  Command  of  Zamihar  Co. 
Zanzibar  Ctuniiauy 

,,  BoyH 

SondanoHe  soldiers 
Somali 
Manyuema  carriers 

Total 
Distance  travelle<l  about  five  miles. 

Road  fair,  thruugh  jungle  and  plantations,  the  beut  ruatlways 
being  the  streaniR. 

General  diroctiun  S.E. 

(Signed)    E.  M.  B. 
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Jume  23ni. — Hklted  in  cuap  to  await  anjvml  oif  seudi  par^«  wfco 
vstanwd  ftt  3  pjt^  haTing  dooe  iinthh<g  Major  Barttolot  went  to 
«ipl(X«  road,  folli'wing  ii  for  <*«  inilM  to  iIm  X.E.  Major  Barttelot's 
lioy  So«dx  detrtci  with  liia  rarolTar,  belt  aoU  85  roonds  of  amma- 
xdtiost,  owing  to  Mmjur  Barttelol'a  thrarfiing  him,  tboo|^  doabtlMB  be 
wan  pat  ap  to  iL  Id  eonseqaonoe  ail  ciBea  taken  from  ZaoxifaKria, 
Major  Barttolot  will  proceed  to-monow  to  Stanley  Falls  tosee  Tippa- 
Tib  conoeraing  deaerten,  and  if  powible  to  obtain  fireefa  men  from  kim 
to  get  back  luadii  and  rifleo.  Ha  viU  oeaid  a  note  t>  Mr.  Janeaoa 
to  oome  here  and  bring  as  manj  Manjmeua  an  be  can  to  take 
ammonititm  and  rifles  and  escort  Zannbari  to  Abdnlla  Karaorfl 
(Baoalya),  wbere  tbej  will  await  M^jur  Darttelot's  arrivaL  Major 
Barttelot  aod  Sir.  Donnj  both  thinking  this  the  most  feaniblc  plan,  a» 
if  the  dvtertinnH  laut  unch  longer,  there  will  nul  lie  a  KnuI  left. 
KiudnesH  htm  been  «hown  in  every  way  tu  the  Zanxibaris  thruagboat, 
and  the  marcbea  haTo  been  uniformly  abort. 

Weather  fine,  shower  in  the  evening. 

£.  M  B. 

Juve  24ih. — Major  Barttelot,  with  fourtem  Zanzibariii  and  three 
BotulflijoMu  and  boyTi,left  here  thin  morning  for  Stanley  Falhi.  Kuchu, 
a  Zanzibari,  who,  when  urdorod  to  accompany  the  Major,  ran  away, 
camo  iu  at  8  am.     He  was  tied  up  and  kept  in  the  gnard-room. 

Copy  of  orden  to  JIfr.  Bountf,  June  23rd,  1888. 

L  Take  over  charge  of  the  camp,  remaining   till  Mr.  Jamesou'ts 
arrival. 
II.  To  have  upeoial  uare  of  all  ZaDzibari  rifles  and  ammnnitiou. 
III.  Whou  move  in  made,  to  8ee  that  all  loadn,  aueh  an  ammoniUon, 

are  under  Soudanese  @Hcort. 
IV.  Any  nttontpt  at  mutiny  to  be  ptuiiHhod  with  death. 
V.  To  try  to  obtain  iofommtton  of  wIiereaboutB. 
VI.  To  band  over  oonimaud   u>  Mr.  Jameson  when  ho  arrivee,  and 
not  to  proceed  further  than  Alidnllu  Kilmmira'H  (Banalya). 

EnMirsi)  M.  Bauttklot. 

Tou  will  retain  oommaud  of  tho  Zanzibaris  as  before.  ^ 

A  caae  of  Hnmll-pox  I  ordered  to  be  removed  some  distance  oflT 
from  the  camp. 
Weather  fine. 

Wm.  BoNifT,  Commanding  {pro  tent.), 

Note  from  Mr.  Jamemn. 

"Mr  DEAB  Bovsv,— I  liRTe  just  arrirwl  hero.     I  suppoao  it  is 
Kaaeur  bin  SaiH,  and  have  im>t  Kiichu  and  soldiers  with  slavee.     They 


ti>l(l  luc  that  tlio  T^Iajitr  U  gniio  tn  Stanley  Falls  fuur  days  Aga  T 
Aim't  kiiow  how  ho  cv^ulil  Uave  uuHsefl  ub.  Have  captured  sixtoen  gnus 
ami  tiro  men,  bnt  only  port  of  two  lofuU.  No  uiodiciue.  I  mtII  come 
to  your  canip  to-morrow  an  oarlr  aft  I  cau. 

'*  Yours  Ac, 
Wm.  Boxxt,  Comnty.  "J,  S.  Jasiebo.v." 

Jul}/  ilnil. — Clot  away  at  7  a.m.,  aiiri  marche*!  till  noon.  Camping 
iu  a  villajjo  Danieil  3(kwagi«li.  tribo  Bahiini,  gcnorai  direction  X.E., 
distance  ahoiit  eight  tiiilof*.  Koad  bod,  ruuuing  through  many 
HWfinipH  and  old  plantations.  No  deAortiouM  uu  road,  or  in  camp  lant 
night.  Found  somo  of  Tippu-Tib'i*  |wople  here,  who  «oy  they  will 
tarry  a  Utter  to  Stanley  Falb.  Thoy  knew  a  road  to  the  Cimgo 
whiah  can  be  traverHed  in  fuur  days'  march.  The  Aruwimi  It.  diwtant 
fntui  thin  camp  about  three  boiint.  Tippu-Tib*»  ))ii;ii  ^late  that 
Abilalluh  Kibaiiiira's  Ntatiou  (Baualya)  is  but  three  days'  iman-h  from 
here,  and  that  the  blazing  of  trcMM  uu  hiu  road  beyond  that  place  is 
«tiU  vunble. 

Weather  fine.  J.  S.  J. 

6  r.M.— arr.  Bonny  reports  non-arrival  of  two  Zauzibaria.  Each 
n  rilie,  and  one  wai*  loaded  witli  looAe  ammunition. 


Julji  Sfi.— Returned  to  Ujeli  Ciuap  for  extra  loadn.  and  arrived  at 
1  P.M.  Muini  Sumai  reported  arrivalfi  of  letters,  stating  that  the  whole 
force  wa«  to  return  to  Stanley  Fftlh*.  Keccivod  two  lotterw  from 
Major  Barttelot,  datcil  June  2.^jth,  to  the  effect  that  we  were  to 
pi-ocoed  witli  all  deHpatch  to  Banalya.  Muini  Suuiai  told  iite  he  hml 
received  the  news  in  a  letter  fmm  Sala  Sala.  conveyed  by  Bonie 
uiefwengcr,  and  that  on  receipt  of  it  be  ha^I  neut  to  Htop  the  men  and 
loadit  eu  route  here  from  Nawur  bin  Saifi  village.  I  replied  tliat  the 
Mi^or'K  orden  were  Mtill  to  priHTee<l  to  Banalya.  Tie  «snt  me8Mengen4 
at  onco  to  tell  the  jMwple  l»ehind  to  come  on.  He  reports  many  ca«» 
<if  Mnall-|H>x  and  other  dil*ea^MlH,  about  sixty  men  unfit  for  work,  that 
mvon  of  hia  men  have  dfMcrted.  Mot  the  two  men  raported  mining 
laat  night.  Both  were  mck  and  had  alej>t  at  a  village  eloao  by. 
Weather  fine. 

J.  S.  J. 

Julif  itfi. — Told  Muini  Sumai  that  my  last  ordero  to  him  were  to 

get  the  whule  of  Itia  force  together  at  once,  and  come  on  to  my  cAmp 
willi  all  s|k.<<hI.  He  proniiHOH:!  t»  leave  ftdlowing  day.  Kain  came 
down  in  torreutri  Mbortty  after  leaving,  bnt  piiahed  on  and  reached 
Mpuugu  about  uouii,  when  it  cleared  up  for  a  fine  day.  Heavy  rain 
until  noon. 

I>ouble  loads  borne  remarkably  well. 

J.  8.  J. 
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Juhj  lilh. — RcAchetl  l^rkwagtMli,  Mr.  Bminy'tt  c&mp,  abont 
Swamps  very  bad  afUsr  miii.     He  reports  aU  qiiiot  during  my  abaeno£' 
One   ZauzilNiri  hud  died.     'Sly  letters   to   Stanlov  FaIIa   lell   aboat 
9  AJt.  of  die  3rd.     Tippn-Tib'a  people  luul  broaglit  a  few  fowle  for 
Mle. 


Weather  Sue. 


J.  S.  J. 


JhI^  Glh. — Sent  Mr.  Bonny  nn  to  next  village,  whict  I  hear  is  a 
largo  unc,  and  (|uite  an  Gaf^r  inarch  from  1i«ret  witli  orders  to  Kend  l)«ok 
SonduueHuusc'ortaud  carriers  to  mrrrrxtra  loads  to-morrow.  Tlinn  is 
a  very  small  village  w-ith  not  suffieiont  aocomuiodation  for  our  fon^e, 
go  delt->rnitiied  tn  auait  bis  arrival  at  the  next.  Men  retnmed  &nm 
Hr,  Uituny  about  2  J'.m. 

J.  S.  J. 

Jnlif  7th. — Moved  up  with  all  extra  looda  to  Sipulo,  about  fiffcecra 
loiloH.  RaxuX  a  l>ail  une,  much  fallen  tinil)er,  and  iimnii^  very  thick. 
Bonny  re|H>rt«l  Zatiziliari  bearer  i»f  uur  cho|>-bi>x  as  lagging  liehjud 
yesterday,  and  lneaking  o|>en  his  box.  Waw  caught  red-handed  in  tbe 
act.  One  tin  uf  c«ra-beef  and  une  tin  uf  milk  wero  missing,  also  a 
bruochod  tin  uf  cocoa  still  in  Imii.  Man  volunteered  ti>  show  where 
these  wore.  Sent  him  tmck  with  Simdntiesie,  who  relume^l  with  htith 
tins  ojiened.  Dr.  Tarke 'a  box.  whilst  lieing  carried  here  yesterday,  fell 
and  burst  upen  ;  damaged  beyond  rojiair.  The  clothing  I  jNurko^l  in 
Messrs.  Stairs'  and  Kelson's  bags,  which  wore  underweight ;  the  shot 
and  cartridge  ca6os  were  discarded,  being  short  of  carrier.  Collected 
all  tbe  ^rtndgos  earrtod  by  tbe  Zanzlban.and  will  liave  them  carrieil 
as  luads,  as  I  mean  to  seud  Mr.  lionny  un  U^  Bttualya.  The  road 
is  a  j}ei-fect]y  safe  one,  and  food  all  the  way.  TJie  euiall-pox  is  rife 
amongtit  the  ]S[anyu«ma,  and  I  wish  to  prevent  it  frava  si)readiiig 
among  our  jneople.  Baualya  is  four  easy  marchee  irom  here,  and 
Mr.  Bi;inny  nill  liave  guidtsi;  to  show  the  rood.  Uavo  sent  to  Maini 
Stinrni  t*)  j*iiu  me  to-morrow  here. 

AVeatber  line.  J.  8.  J. 


Jttl^  StL — Mr.  Bonny  loft  hero  for  Banalya.  Muini  Soraai  with 
nearly  oU  the  Manyuema  arrived  here.  Muini  8umai  tells  tue  Uiat  he 
bos  receive<l  a  second  letter  from  Sola  sayiuy  tliat  the  whole  fr>rce  is 
to  retnm  to  Stonley  Falls.  Upt>n  fiirtlier  iiniuiry  I  find  tliat  the  way 
Sula  got  tlie  news  wits  tliu  following.  Men  of  Salim  Mohained'a 
ruturniug  frum  Stanley  Fulls  after  the  steamer  had  arrived  at 
yanibuya  spread  this  report  among  the  people,  who  oouiniuuicated  tL« 
some  to  Sala's  i)ooi>le. 

J.  8.  J. 
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JuJtf  9/7i. — Last  ni^lil,  us  if  iit  n  given  si^al,  no*r]y  evpry  nmii  ui 
the  r-ariip  began  to  fire  off  Ins  {run;  Reveral  nf  tlit-  slutts  wpre  firwl 
liGKido  my  tent  1  jiiiii(Kxl  out  of  Im^I,  Hont  ft.r  Miiini  Sunmi.  got  my 
rifle,  and  told  Mm  before  every  ono  that  I  Wiiulcl  (^hoot  tho  very  next 
man  thai  tired  close  to  my  teaL     Thorn  woro  no  more  shritfi. 

Abiiut  noou  towUy  several  of  Ronny's  mon  eauie  int<i  camp  telliuj^ 
me  he  hail  toAt  the  roaxl.  8larte<l  out  tu  Bnnny'u  caiit|i.  Met 
luoweuger  with  a  note  frum  hiiu  nu  road.  Mc  t<>lls  ine  tho  ^iiide* 
yestenlaj"  t<x»k  him  all  wimui^  and  then  ran  away.  Ht-  iinorwanlH  jiut 
t*xi  far  N.,  Righting  the  Arnwimi.  He  is  canijied  at  a  village  alKiiit 
half-an-hour  from  here.  Went  with  him  ahmg  ntad,  and  found  a 
well  biased  ono  (foing  to  the  eastward  which  lie  had  lultujetl.  Got 
back  Ui  Im  caiuji  at  dui^k. 

Weather  fair.     Mr.  Boimy  reports  a  goat  missiug. 

J.  S,  J. 

July  lO/A.^Stariod  nhnrtly  afler  daylight  and  joinwl  Afr.  Bnnny. 
Went  alieatl  on  road,  general  directinii  S.K.  wlui-h  1  found  he  had 
fuUowett  the  day  Itefore.  Ha<l  jimt  deteniiined  Ui  go  t^t  where  he  had 
cam]»od  when  Aralw  from  Banalya  arriveil.  The  liead-inaii  U>\t\  in© 
that  he  had  brought  the  |)crnunfiiou-eap«  from  Stanley  Falln  to 
Hanalya,  and  aUo  tniir  letterfi.  He  haiule<l  over  to  nie  thrc-e  dcKerter* 
fn»m  Sir.  Stanley'n  Ain^o,  Musft  Wiuli  Kuiidxi,  liehani  WtuH 
Mabruki  and  Jumah  Watli  Chandi.  (Kote  from  Mr.  Slaidey:  thc»«o 
three  men  de*a«rted  fitmi  the  advance  an  or  about  Aug.  *2Htli..  juxt  half 
way  Ijetweon  Yauilmya  and  Allmrt  Nyanza.)  They  all  dw-laro  that 
they  did  not  desert  from  him,  but  were  left  t>ick  on  the  road.  They 
Bay  they  belong  to  Captain  Stairs'  ('ompany.  I  got  them  to  guide  us 
to  the  right  road,  and  they  took  ub  to  the  very  village  where  Mr. 
BiHiny  and  hiw  men  t*lej»t  the  day  lieforo  ye«terday^  cliit*e  U*  the 
Aniwimi,  and  from  which  p<»int  lie  Iiad  turned  liack.  lie  camped 
there  again  to-day  and  goe«  on  to-morrow  ninrninp.  AlKliilIa  Kilia- 
mira  iianded  me  the  10,000  percosaiun-caps  for  which  Tippu-Tib  iit  to 
be  paid  £-lA. 

Weather  fine.  J-  8-  J. 

Juhj  lUh. — Mnini  Sumai  informed  me  to^Iay  thai  he  could  not  Icaro 
for  Banalya  until  the  day  after  to-morruw.  I  warned  him  itiat  every 
day  hiMt  on  thd  nmd  would  l»e  a  day  less  at  Banalya,  as  Major 
Barttolot  would  cxjrkH  uh  to  lie  rewiy  to  start  on  his  arrival.  He  haa 
not  the  Hlightewt  {K>wer  over  the  other  heoil-meD. 

Heavy  and  continuous  rain  in  aft«ruoon.  J-  S.  J> 


July  12*A.— Muini  Snmai  requeHtod   pereuseion-CApfl  to  be  die- 
tlibnted  among  his   men.     Told   him  to  addretw  himaelf  to   Maj^r 
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Burttelot  iiu  the  latterV  arrival.  He  inailo  another  osctif^  for  not 
atartiug  to-moiruw,  aa  he  iliil  not  like  Icariug  the  white  mau  behind. 
I  t4il(l  hiiii  tliat  ffae  my  biisiuefis  not  tlieire,  and  that  erory  mui  and 
l^iail  iiiitt^t  leave  thJH  place  to-morrow. 


Weather  cloudy,  but  fine. 


J.  S.  J. 


Jul^  13//i.^Mnin!  Rumoi  and  Manynema  left  to-day  for  BanAlya. 
Oue  sick  chief  going  un  slowly  with  men.  Several  dying  of  Rmall- 
pox  left  in  village.  Stench  around  village  frightful,  but  all  villagei^ 
near  here  are  iu  a  similar  conditiou. 

Weather  tine.  J.  S.  J. 


Jnltf  Wilt. — Sent  for  Tippu-Tib's  men  from  Sfampuyft,  and  told 
then]  we  wotiltl  remain  here  kooio  dayK.  They  have  uu  uewu  uf  Major 
BarttelotK  l^ing  on  the  roatl. 

Heavy  rain  all  aftemoun.  J.  S.  J. 

Julif  Xhth. — Still  at  Sipula  awaiting  return  of  men  from  Banalra. 

J.  S.  J. 

July  I6rt. — ^Tippu-Tib'p  people  came  from  Mam|iuyii  with 
plaiitaiuH  for  i^le.  Pur(?haf>e<1  Rcpme  for  the  aick.  Cannot  nnderst&iul 
the  nou-arrival  uf  men  from  Bonalya. 

J.  a  J. 

July  lHh. — Nvonibi,  Tippu-Tib's  head  man  at  Mampnya,  came 
into  CAnti>  to-ilay.  Report**  return  of  the  men  who  took  letters  to 
8tauley  Falls.  Had  seen  Major  Barttelot,  who  has  gone  by  a  short 
road  to  Banalra.  Said  hit  would  be  there  to-day.  Still  nn  siguB  uf 
the  men  from  Banalya  to  earry  the  extra  loads.  They  are  now  a  full 
two  dayi*  over  date. 

Weather  fine.  J.  S.  J. 


i 


* 


Jultf  IBth. — Between  3  and  4  p.m.  the  men  from  Ban&lya  arrived. 
Told  them  to  eoElect  plantains  and  manioc  at  onco,  as  we  should 
march  to-morrow.     Much  grumbling. 

The  following  received  from  Mr.  Bonny : 

"  AMulIali'B  Cntnp  (ButalyaX 
Jii/y  I5IA,  1888. 

"  Mt  deab  Jamesojc, — I  arrived  here  about  10  am,  this  day. 
The  ZauziViaris  did  not  know  the  road  well,  and  I   had  to   keep 
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^fon(  nearly  tbe  wlmlo  4liAUnc«.    When  jon  arrivo  at  my  first 

I  the  river  bank  you  3ia<l  letter  got  throe  rlayn'  manioc— yon 

^•'>t  fiiiii  any  for  three  days.     The  Soudauese  in  charge  of  the 

prisoner  let  him  escape  on  my  ncaunl  day's  march.     Yon 

•  je  tluM  oH«iped  prWmer.   (Hero  followB  list.)   Twenty-tliww  men 

kserted.    Tho  Manyucma  who  came  with  ue  loll  im  on  the  wrong 

jarly  on  second  day ;  they  had  hlorkwl  tike  right  road  in  Heroral 

*•■,     I  did  not  see  any  native  on  the  nwd,  although  1  am  certain 

■■^  look  after  people  left  l>eliiiid.     On  niy  foiir-dayw'  march  Feraji 

*Hi  Zttid  ran  away,  leaving  hit$  load  on  tbe  road.     I  heftr  Solaugi, 

was  Hick,  is  also  absent ;  loodii  correct. 

"  YourR.  etc., 

"  WiLUAM  Bonny." 


h 


Weather  fine. 


J.  8.  J. 


Jultf  \9th. — Started  about  7  a.m.  and   marched  to  Mr.  Bonny'a 

irst  camp.     AniwiinJ  R.  diHtanee  I»etweeu  live  and  six  milen,  general 

lireotiou   uorth-eaBt.      PosHod   thnxigh   five   Tillages   ami   over  two 

itreomA.     Road  generally  gtxxl,  tliroiigb  ohl  manicto  plautatiouB  broken 

p   with    patohefl    of    forest.      Halted   tn   let   men   collect  manioc 

brcatoniug  thunder,  but  tine. 

J.  a  J. 


Juljt  20M. — Left  camp  a  little  Viefore  7   a.m.  and  reached  Mr. 

Qy'B  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Aniwimi  R.  H  o'clock.     Distance 

etween  tive  and  nix  miles.     General  direction  K.     lioad  a  bad  one, 

lying  along  the  liaiik  of  the  river  and  cruising  all  the  deep  cuttiiugB 

jwith  muddy  inlets  to  them.     Latter  ]>art  of  march  throngh  old  Rites 

l.of  very  large  villagee.     The  natives  were  uU  living  on  opposite  bank. 

I'Very  large  plautatiuuB  of  uiauiuc  and  plantain. 

Weatber  fine. 

J.  a  J. 


Jul  If  21«/. — When  nearly  ready  to  start  thifl  morning  a  heavy 
I  shower  of  rain  fell,  and  I  kept  tbe  tent  standing :  it  cleared,  however, 
shortly,  and  wo  made  a  Htart,  when  it  began  to  {Kinr  again  and  rained 
^  steadily  until  we  reached  Mr.  Bonny's  first  camp  in  ftirest,  when 
Bvo  haltc<l.  When  about  a  mile  from  the  caiup  we  were  met  by 
^HBMSBengers  from  Mr.  Bonny,  who  hniideil  nie  a  letter,  and  whilst 
^f  Opening  it  overheard  m>uke  of  the  men  saying  tliat  Major  Burttelot 
was  dea*l.  This  was  only  too  true,  for  my  lottor  contained  the  sad 
news  that  he  was  shut  dead  early  on  tbe  mnniing  of  tho  I9th  at 
fianalya,  and  further  that  Miiiiii  Sumui  and  all  the  Manyiiciua  had  left. 


■ 
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Mr.  Bonny  6  lotter  foUowa : — 

"lOM  Jultt.  1888. 

**Mt    pear  Jameson, — Major   Barttolot    shot    dmd    early    this 
moming ;  Mimyucma,  Muini  Siiiimi  and  Alxlnllah  Kihoiuini  all  gone. 
I  luve  writUsn  to  TJppn-Tib  thnmgb  Mons.  Baert 
"  Push  on. 

"  Yours, 

"  BON.fT." 

J.  S.  J. 

Jult/  !2'2nd. — Ailor  Kocing  all  luotlK  ready  to  start,  got  away  about  au 
hour  aftor  clnybi-oak  ami  reached  Banalya  an  hour  twfore  Hanset — a 
long  uiarcb  over  oue  of  the  noi-st  rootle  in  this  country.  On  arrival 
fuuud  all  t|iii(]t,  and  that  Mr.  Hunny  hotl  done  all  that  c->mld  lu  done 
under  the  oircumstjineiefl.  He  hail  recovered  about  300  of  tlie  Itiada 
carried  by  the  Mauyuema,  and  hml  i«uc(tecdc«l  in  tjuieting  tlio^tc  who  liad 
reiiiniiiiKl  iii«r  coinp.  Muiui  Snniai  ImlltN^l  on  the  mumtng  of  the  I'Uh 
iuKtfint  without  a  word  tu  any  one,  and  has  gune  to  Stauley  Fulln. 
The  other  head  men  uuder  him,  nith  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
who  are  cam^Ksd  outride  this  village,  are  camped  in  the  bush  mime 
distance  away.  Major  Barttclot  was  buried  on  the  19th.  A  fiiU 
account  of  the  circumstancoH  of  his  death  is  given  hy  Mr.  B<miiy 
later  on. 

J.  8.  J 

JhJi/  23r(/.— Made  an  iuventoiy  of  the  cBFeete  of  Major  Barttfdnt, 
and  packeil  all  thiugs  cdnnidei-ed  uttcet*hary  to  send  honte.  n  full 
account  of  everything  boiug  nont  tu  Sir  Walter  Barttelot.  Odbrod  a 
reward  for  the  arrest  of  the  man  who  shot  Major  Barttelot 

J.  a  J. 

Julff  24M. — Made  a  complete  list  of  all  loads  recovered;  the 
majority  of  tho  Manyuema  bead  men  canio  into  camp,  and  from  them 
gathered  tho  following  infonnation  : — 

There  ore  193  Mauyuema  carriers  kHII  camjied  in  this  vicinity ; 
Miiiui  Suinoi,  six  huo*!  men,  and  Honga,  the  luau  who  shot  Major 
Barttelot,  aro  all  at  Stanley  Falls.  On  my  march  to  Stanley  Falls 
I  will  meet  more  of  the  heail  men,  who  will  give  infomiatiou  alM>ut 
their  hwde  and  men.  I  tlieu  t<>ld  them  1  woe  going  to  Stanley  Falls 
to-morrow,  to  sec  Tijipu  Tib,  and  try  to  make  .such  nrrangemcnlA 
with  him  as  would  admit  of  our  still  couLiuuing  the  Expedition  ; 
would  not  remain  away  long,  and  when  returned  would  lot  them  know 
whether  it  would  be  an  advance  or  otherwise.  Told  them  I  wished 
them  to  remain  quietly  in  whatever  camp  theyt^hot^e  in  the  neighbuur- 
hood,  but  nut  in  thhs   ^'illage,  tk)    that  there  would  be  no  chance 


ay  roturu.      lliey  wild  they  wero  porfoct 
willing  t(i  do  this.      We  have  recovered  *2'J8.^  kjads,  and  arc  now 
47-5  lotttiR  Rhort. 

Letters  linnduil  1>y  mc  tu  Major  Barttchit  Imforo  niir  departure 
front  Yauibuya.  Two  h^ads  of  the  £si»«MlitKin  found  niirwing. 
Believed  them  to  have  been  Kwt  oti  the-  way,  which  ouc  of  liis  men 
(fUmud  bin  Dauud)  ran  awuy  irith  on  his  return  from  Stanley  Falls. 

J.  8.  J. 
Mr.  Bi»anif*g  Log. 

July  IIM. — I  struck  camp  early,  end  f^tart^il  alung  the  bank  of 
Aruwimi.  I  »oi)u  fiumd  (nit  why  I  had  not  taken  thi«  r-oad.  Every 
village  liRri  been  burnt  d4>wn,  and  everything  dcstiNiywl.  Elephanti* 
are  very  uiuiieroiiK  here.  New  roiidi^  have  )>een  made,  tlie  tdd  ones 
dastttijcd ;  but  after  an  hour'e  march  1  came  on  Mr.  Stanley 'h  rotul. 
Wm.  Bonny,  Cornvtattdiiuj  Advance  Party. 

July  l'2fA.— -Made  a  long  nmrch,  taking  three  dayn'  nianhtc  to 
enable  nio  to  pass  through  the  forest.  The  Aralw  who  joined  with  the 
ZauziiiariK  deserted  after  lending  uh  an  hour  ou  the  wnmg  lotul,  and, 
bliK'king  up  the  right  ouok  iu  several  placeH,  ran  away.  I  fuuud  right 
riwl,  and  ooutiuued  my  march  until  mid-day.  Cainpttd  tu  furost. 
Wm.  Bonny,  CommandtHtf  Adcauce  Party. 

July  Xbih, — ^I  arrii'Ofl  ot  Baualya  at  aVxnit  10  A.a.,  after  a  march 
t'f  fiiur  days  and  four  hours  from  whore  I  lost  «aw  Mr.  Jamofiou. 
Nothing  wiirth  noting  occurred  on  the  13th  and  I4tb  intstaut. 
AlHlullah.  the  head  man  of  tbit)  village,  treating  me  very  kindly, 
giving  mo  a  large  houKOy  riue,  tish,  and  banunati.     Camp  quiet. 

Wh.  Bonky,  Commanding  Advance  Purtff. 

July  16(4. — Some  of  Muiiii  Sumai'tt  Mauyiiema  came  in  to-day. 
Wm.  Bosnv.  Commaudiiiij  Advance  Paity. 

The  dates  17th,  18th,  and  19th  have  been  alreaily  pnblittheri  in 
Chapter  XX.—"  The  Sad  St^^ry  of  tht-  Rear  Coluuin." 

H.  M.  S. 


July  ilOth. — Sent  out  to  heotlmeu  to  ti-y  and  get  more  loads.  I 
find  [  am  fthurt  i)f  the  following  londrt.  viz.,  H  ImgK  buailK.  3^  braas 
wire,  10  sacks  of  hkf>..  It  laile«  Zaiiztliar  cloth,  5  loads  of  powder, 
10  8a<'kt!>  rice,  1  t»ck  cuwi-ies ;  total  -17  loads. 
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I  discovcrocl  tliat  the  man  wlio  shot  tbe  Major  is  nauie«i  Sanga, 
and  IK  a  hoad  man  eharfieil  mth  the  (Are  uf  ten  UnuIh.  Ue  has  fled  to 
Ejtauley  iW\a  -with  Muini  Sniuai. 

WOLUM  BoNVT,  Omuannding. 

Jultf  22n<j. — It  lias  been  raming  nov  thirtj-cdx  hours.  Mr. 
Jameson  arrived  to-day.    Camp  qoiet 

WiLUAM  BoNST,  Commandiit'j. 

July  2o//i.— Mr.  Jamc^ou  left  here  for  Stauley  FalU,  taking  with 
hiin  the  late  Major's  effects. 

William  Bosxt,  Gmmattdiatj. 

Jiiiif  27/A.^The  Suiidauew  itarmleil  ti»-ihiy,  without  being  atiked, 
and  Raid  they  T*Ti<hed  lo  spook  to  mo.  They  tsoid — "  Wo  wish  to  fight 
the  Manyiioma  ;  wo  an:  waiting  for  ordens  and  are  ready  to  tight."  . .  . 
I  think  they  ore  nuw  otihnuiod  of  Iheir  conduct  on  the  idth  instant  in 
nut  fullowiug  me  ^^heu  i'alled  u])uu. 

William  Bonsty,  Comuandiny. 


Following  from  Mr.  Jameson : — 


"CuBpio  Fnregt, 


"  Mr  DBAR  BoKsii', — We  have  been  doing  good  work,  marching 
eight  hoiirfi  yoKterdny,  and  nine  and  a  half  honn:  to-day 

"  Met  Muini  Suinai.  He  was  nn  liis  way  book  U>  Baaolya,  baring 
been  purtmadod  to  retnm  by  other  ArahB  coming  from  SUoley 
Falbi. 

**  Mnioi  Suuiai  tuld  nio  Umt  one  of  Sanga'e  women  woa  beating  the 
drnm  wli«u  tlie  I^tajur  canto  up,  and  tbe  Major  wont  to  tlie  hoose 
Haying  '  Who  is  that?'  Sanga  Kays  bo  thought  that  tbe  Major  wu 
giiiiig  ti>  lx;»t  the  wuinan  m  he  had  Ijoatou  the  man  the  day  before, 
and  M>  fired  at  him.     Uo  itt  at  Stanley  Falls. 

"  Yours, 

"J.  8.  Jamesok." 

Ah^I  Ut, — I  raided  the  ZauzilMri  housee  to-day,  which  resulted 
in  my  getting  ton  piecen  of  cloth. 

William  Bo.vsy,  Cvinmanding. 

AngMat  2nd. — Empty  Remington  Iwx  found  in  forest.  A  Zanzibari 
was  fuund  in  poe8e8iduu  of  forty-eight  hkfo.,  being  part  of  stores  lout 
on  I'Jtb. 

WiLUAM  BoxHT,  Commnndin'j. 
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Augtisl  Gth. — Tlie  natives  cune  IbhI  night  and  stole  a  concic  (rota 
OUT  gate,  and  not  two  yanls  ^m  a  Sundaueee  ttentry.  I  fined  the 
three  Soudanese  seatriea  each  £L  for  neglect  uf  duty. 

WnxiAU  BoNKT,  CimwaH^imj. 

AuyuMt  Bth. — Alwut  10  i-jc.,  hearing  an  nnnsHal  noit«,  I  got  up,, 
and  discovered  that  it  proceeded  £rum  about  100  to  l-'iO  camteft 
knocking  together.  The  ualiveA  were  in  force  acrotM  tlie  river,  and  I 
soon  posted  hit  men.  The  iiativeH  (ilwter^'in^  our  iiioveiueutM  returned 
np  riTcr.     No  (diut  wan  firod.     I  want  to  make  friends  with  them. 

WiLLiAU  BoxNY,  Ctfvtmanftinfj. 


Augtiat  12/A. — The  Manrnema,  through  Chief  Sa<K,  brought  me  a 
prei«ent  of  15  lbs.  of  wild  pig  meat.  I  have  had  uu  mc4t  tduce  25tlt 
July. 

VijLUAM  Boxxy,  Comwaudimj. 

August  I4ti. — I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jamewm,  now  at 
Stanley  Falls,  in  which  he  »\aU»  that  my  letter  of  the  1  'Jth  July,  1888, 
wat«  hmi.  It  vitLti  nd<lreTS(>cd  to  Mous.  Baert.  Stanley  Falls,  auuunnciiig 
the  death  of  Major  Bartteh^i  tn  Ti]i]iii-Tib,  and  eneluMed  one  ti>  Sir 
WHiter  Barttelot,  Bart.,  MJ*.  Tippu-Tib  luut  tried  Muiui  Sumai.and 
Audiug  him  gttilty,  has  torn  up  hiM  contract  Muini  Sumai  ha«  to 
return  all  rifleA,  &c.  Mr.  Ward  \s  at  Bangala  with  letteni  from  the 
aimmittoe,  which  Jamefnon  liaa  ordere<1  t<i  be  Kent  u]i.  Tippn-Tib 
haH  agreed  Ui  hand  over  Saiiga,  the  mnrderer  of  the  j^Iajor.  Ut  Jametum 
for  justice.  The  »<tate  officens  claim  that  power,  and  will  try  him,  aa 
Baualya  is  within  their  territory. 

WnxiAM  BoxNY,  Cotumanding, 

August  I7M. — Mr.  Stanley  arrived  hcroalKiut  11  a.m.  tin's  moming- 
in  good  health,  but  thin.  He  came  by  water  with  aUmt  thirty  canoes, 
Bceompanied  by  alii>nt  200  followers.  Some  of  whom  are  natives, 
belonging  to  Einin  Pai^ha. 

I  briefly  told  Mr.  Stanley  tlie  newR,  handed  to  him  eleven  letters 
addressed  to  himself,  and  four  addrest^ed  to  Eniin  Pasha. 

lUin. 

W.    Bo.NSV. 


August  Ifith. — A  Manynemn  ndmitM  tf>irr.  Stanley  tliat  he  had  two 
baleH  of  Zanzilnr  clotlt,  and  knew  n  maa  wliu  hod  a  bag  cf  beotl^s 
taken  from  me  on  the  19th  July.     Mr.  Stanlty  advi^xl  tlie  head  tuaa 
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io  retnni  the  goods  to  me.  Kiiiiaii)!«  brought  two  half  hales  of 
SUnzihar  clotli,  Iwing  put  cpf  tha  stores  looted  oa  the  19th  July.  A 
I«c4ii|it  noM  given  tii  him.  t  reoeived  a  letter  ilatol  Angtuft  12th, 
Stanltir  Fallis  fruiu  Mr.  JamoHuiL  Mnini  Sumiii  came  iu  and  B»ir 
Ur.  StiiiUtif . 

WnjjAK  BopoJT. 

AaguM  19M. — Muini  Suniai  has  now  returned  all  riAeB,  revolven^ 
«lid  amninuition,  hosidos  top  nf  tent. 

AHQMt  20/A. ^Soudanese  and  Zanzit)aris  paraded  to-dar  of  their 
tiwn  accord  before  Mr.  Stauley,  aud  cumplained  to  him  that  they  bad 
beeu  liodly  ti-eated. 

The  fuUou'iug  iM  &um  Mr.  Jameaun  : — 

"  SUmley  F«n«. 

'■  AuifvMt  12,  18S8. 

"  Mv  DEAft  6osNy» — Tlie  Kx])«dition  ifl  at  a  reiy  low  ehb  at 
proHeut,  BM  I  think  yuii  will  ai!kiinwled){e.  No  head-man  will  go  in 
•charge  nf  ^raiiyutitim  nltlintigli  I  have  doiie  all  in  itiy  }K>WBr  to  get 
one.  Tiiniu-Tib  naid  litj  wouhl  go  for  .t:in,0{)0  paid  iiii(-«»iiditii>nally, 
And  said  further  that  if  he  met  with  any  really  Huiierior  forfe,  or  saw 
hiM  meit  threatened  with  any  serioiiit  lutw,  he  would  rettiru.  It  us  not 
likely  that  the  t'onunitteo  wuiiM  agn«  V\  tliir*  |in>jKNtal.  Secondly,  ho 
j>n>|uiHed  fur  the  (tame  Hum  to  take  the  leadB  rtd  Xyaiigwe  and 
Tangauika  U^i  Kil>en>  iu  Unyom,  guaranteeing  Hnut  to  pay  for  all 
lott8  of  loaiUi.  Secondly,  to  deliver  all  loada  at  Kiliero  in  Unyoru 
within  six  numthH  of  dcto  of  starting.  Thirdly,  after  delivering 
luadfi  at  Kiliort*  will  look  for  Stanley.  But  if  war  Iwtwoou  Unyoro 
and  t'gauda.  uould  not  guarautue  delivtiry  of  hmdn  at  Kitiem.  I  hod  a 
final  intemett-  with  him  In^t  night.  I  told  him  that  >Ir.  Stanley 'b 
very  lout  orden*  were  to  iollow  the  wHue  road  he  liad  taken.  Major 
Barttelot'K  inteutiotiK  were,  at  the  time  t..f  hitt  death,  to  contlune  on  that 
road.  S(aj*>r  Barttelot  wrutti  tu  Mr.  Mnckinuou  to  Bay  he  hiul  started 
on  ttiAt  road.  The  roply  of  the  Coniniittou  roiild  not  have  Iteen  to  go 
by  another,  or  we  would  have  received  it.  Eniin  PaHha^B  la^t  (ttate- 
meiit  M'oti  U*  the  etVcct  that  if  he  were  not  »«ooii  relieved  he  would  put 
hiiiittelf  at  the  heail  nf  hin  mon  and  try  and  get  out  rtd  the  Oongo, 
That  Emin  Pooha  had  received  the  mtsragoii  whieh  Mr.  Stanley  «eut 
ftwui  Zanzibar  tolling  him  his  ronte  would  be  by  the  Congo.  That 
did  he  titart.  the  Congo  would  without  doubt  b©  the  rtmto  he  wonld 
chiKMe  to  couie  out.  And  that  fumlly,  iu  the  face  of  all  thin,  T  conld 
not  go  by  a  new  nuite  uiilew*  mrderyd  U»  do  so.  Tippu-Tili  then  said, 
*  You  are  right.'  I  then  told  him  that  a»  regards  our  nld  route,  he 
<onld  not  get  me  a  head-  man  over  the  Man  viienia,  no  matter  what  I  did 
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to  indnro  tliein.  He  sniil  lio  wmilil  command  Uicm  hiinwif  fur 
£20,000,  y«t  toM  me  tlint  if  ati,y  tieritiuH  Iom  wat;  tliruHtvnt^l  U\  his 
mffli  be  woiilil  tiii'n  bark.  I  replied,  '  Tmi  will  accept  no  Iohh  a 
fnim  than  i!20,n00,  and  that  ntiixinditiimally.'  Mauy  of  the 
Maoyucnia  op«nly  avow  their  intontioa  should  I  po  withimt  a  head- 
man from  ytMi.  tliey  will  pitxMjed  a*  certain  distance,  and  when  they 
uome  tu  A  gtMxl  village,  throw  down  our  KmkIk  oud  begin  ivory  hunting. 
(Thifl  Tippu-Tih  at^^kuowl edged.)  Therefore,  if  I  nUirt  fn>ui  her© 
without  a  head-man  it  might  l>e  iatol  t<>  the  wlinlo  expedition. 

'*  The  only  thing  left  fur  me  to  do  now  wan  U^  get  a  canue,  and  go 
to  Bangaln  at  once,  lltiad  the  Comnullee's  reply,  and  if  it  wan  to  the 
eflect,  go  on  at  all  haznrdK.  Then  I  wuutd  take  thirty  ur  forty  loaiU 
to  be  oorhed  hy  the  men  Tipi>n-Tib  is  going  to  give  me  U>  replace 
those  of  Mnini  Snmai,  bring  Mr.  Ward  with  me,  an  in  eaee  the 
MaiiyucitJH»«  t-1airke«l  their  Ittadt^,  there  wtitild  Ix)  one  of  iitt  who  might 
get  liack  with  the  uow»i,  and  bring  no  headman.  I  shall  have  ]donty 
to  do  with  the  Manyiienia.  Hetiim  here  at  once  in  tbo  Stanleif 
Steamer,  which  will  be  at  Baugala  immodiatcly  after  I  arrive  there, 
and  start  at  night  away  again.  li'  the  reply  of  the  Committee  would 
justify  my  stopping,  kuuwing  all  I  do,  I  would  send  Ward  with  a 
telegram  at  out-e  U*  lianana  by  name  chnv>e»  I  go  driwn  in,  return  iu 
the  Sioiilfi/,  go  uj)  to  you,  and  all  men  and  IihhIm  would  be  sent  to 
Yanikombe  on  the  Congo.  Tippu-Tib  guaranteeit  that  he  will 
dianiiw;  his  men,  aiul  keep  them  cluMt  to  the  Aruwimi,  and  nliould  tlie 
reply  from  the  <!ommittee  !»  to  atill  go  on,  on  either  route,  he  will 
have  them  all  collectoil  in  a  fow  davK.  Thorn  in  no  one  to  go  down 
but  me.  Were  I  t«j  wait  the  answer  of  the  CJummitteo  hero,  thou  if 
we  Ktarted  at  once  I  would  have  no  loatht  to  repla«r«  thone  lo«t  at 
Banalya,  and  Ward  fotiM  not  come  with  uh,  and  if  I  thought  right  tu 
Htop  and  send  a  telegram,  a  very  serious  delay  wmihl  accrue  in  Ward's 
starting  with  it. 

"  What  J  wish  you  tti  do  now  is  to  Htop  at  Banalya  until  jon  heAT 
from  me,  which  ought  to  be  in  three  weeks  or  a  mouth. 


"  If  we  have  to  come  down  to  Tanikomb^,  the  thing  will  he  to 
make  ZanzitwriH  Iwlievc  that  we  are  going  to  Zanzil«r,  then  there  will 
not  be  many  desertions.  Tippu-Tib  has  found  i»iit  tlie  refuge  of  the 
deserlera.  It  ih  at  Yatuka,  Said  bin  Habib's  place.  He  bae  eont 
men  tc>  catcli  all  who  are  there.  Dwmd  wa«  caj)ture<l  at  Yambuya 
with  the  Majiir's  sack  uf  cloth  with  hiiu.  Piuces  of  our  cIuUi  are 
being  brought  here  to  Tippu-Tib  from  villages  all  over  the 
country. 

"  Yesterday  Saugii  (the  murderer)  was  tried  Itefore  Tippu-Tih  and 
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tlie  Bel(Ti&n  Resident.     He  wms  &nnd  guilty,  uid  shot  immadutelj 
a^terwarilti. 


**  Mr  hopw  fiitinetiinee  Iihtb  l^een  ralwl  to  the  lu'izbeRt  pitch,  and 
Uien  tUniwii  to  llie  gmand  the  next  niMiuent.  Wlien  Tippu  Tib  Nud 
bo  woiiM  go  for  £2(),<XN.'),  I  \*>\A  hiiu  I  (Ikl  iii>t  thitik  tlie  CoTuiiLittas 
would  giTA  it,  but  if  he  wtmld  ^ve  nie  certjun  guaraut«ui^  I  wuulil  pay 
half  the  ttTiin  inywlf  M  a  8ub«criptiou  to  the  Expetlitiou.  But  afler 
what  bo  bad  said  no  one  would  take  him. 


"  Tnn  remember  that  in  camp  I  had  serions  thought  far  rea^oiu 
yon  kiii»w  *if  not  Ivringiug  Ward  ;  but  if  we  ilo  »tart  this  time  witlioat 
auy  bead-miiu,  it  ts  uioHt  utx-'u^nary  that  tliere  should  be  tliree  >if  u^ 
1  aiwuro  you  that  bin  coming  will  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  your 
commknd  of  the  Zanzibaris.  And  nuw^  aid  man,  good-bye,  and  God 
bloM  yuu. 

"  Very  Hincerely  your*, 

"James  S.  Jameson." 


Copt  of  iwicilled  remnrks  and  calculatiuus  made  in  prownco  of  Mnjui 
Barttfllot,  June  :i4tli,  1HH7.  when  lie  ilemamled  further  light 
upon  his  duties,  aihI  rt'^nrding  Tippn-Tib.  Fnurtceo  montha 
after  it  had  been  haudod  in  Maji>r  Barttolot  it  was  restored  to  me 
by  Mr.  William  Bonny.  It  wh^  cupicd.  oud  the  document  was 
returned  to  him. 

"Str.  Sta»tf!/.  let  uh  assume,  arriree  here  in  August.  Mr.  Stanley 
hopes  to  be  at  Nytinz*  wamo  tbito.  He  Bt*>(W  two  weeks  with  Emin 
Faaha,  nav  to  l»t  Soptfinl^r.     September  and  Octnlier  to  come  Imck. 

"  So  you  liftve  gut  Hcventy-four  dayn  with  550  li»d«  ;  yon  hare  ITt!* 
carriers,  Itu^ides  two  gsrrisonB  of  fifty  men  each,  to  occupy  ends  of  your 
days'  march. 

.     165  loads 
.     155    „ 


Goiug  ti  miles  per  day. 
€  «        It 


4  tri|)A  to  make  6 
miles  forward,  H  tripe 
to  make  1  tloyV  jour- 
ney for  a  camvaa. 


"  Therefore  in  seventy-four  days  you  will  have  made  nine  marchc« 
forwttrd  nearer  to  us. 

*'  If  Tippu-Tib  Bends  400  men  with  your  208  carrierB  ywi  can 
matvh  with  all  b»kmI«  towarrls  Mutn  Nzige.  Thou  I  shall  meet  you 
thirteen  days  from  Muta  Nzig6." 
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List  of  Stores  landed  at  Yambuya  Camp,  August  14th,  1887,  per 
,  Stanley  from  Leojwldville : — 

100  ca«ofl  gunpowder. 
129    „      Remington  rifle  cartridges. 
10     „       i>ercuB8ion  caps. 

7  „  biscuits  (ship). 
2  „  Madeira  wine. 
2     „       Savelist. 

114  bales  cloth  (assorted). 
33.  sacks  l>cat1s.      ^ 
13    „      cowries. 
20    „      rice. 

8  „      salt. 

1  „  einpty  sacks. 
2G  loads  of  brasH  rods. 
27    „       brans  and  iron  wire. 

1  case  tinware. 
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List  of  Stores  left  at  Yambuya  in  charge  of  Major  Barttelot 
June  28th.  1887  :— 

2  boxes  general  and  private  baggage — Mi'.  Stanley. 
29     „       Reiiiiugton  rifle  cartridges. 
38     „       Winchester         „         „ 
24     „       Maxim      „         „         „ 
24     „       European  provisions. 
10  loads  officers'  baggage. 


15 

broBH  rods. 

1 

tolwicco. 

1 

cowries. 

12 

rice. 

7 

biscuits. 

1 

salt. 

3 

tente 

167 
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